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FOREWORD 


It has taken almost three years to produce this book of rather more than half 
a million words. That, no doubt, will seem a very long time to the majority 
of its readers. But it has been produced under considerable difficulties quite 
apart from those inherent in the times in which we live, such as shortage of 
staff, shortage of paper and so on. In the early days at any rate most of the 
contributors were engaged on other and more urgent work, some were excessively 
mobile, and some wrote under special difficulties. For example, one of the 
longer contributions was composed for the most part beneath a billiards table 
which was doing duty as an air-raid shelter, the edifice designed for that purpose 
having been destroyed ; another during off-duty periods between bombing runs 
to Germany ; another in the brief periods of leisure allowed by life in a mine¬ 
sweeper. It is, in fact, an achievement on the part of all concerned—contributors, 
artists, printers, blockmakers and the staff at the publishers—to have put so 
large a book before the public in so short a space of time. It could not have 
been achieved without the whole-hearted co-operation of the various departments. 

This co-operation has made my own task very much lighter than is usually 
the lot of an editor in such a project as this. What would in any case have been 
a most pleasant task has been made almost miraculously smooth by the 
enthusiasm of all those with whom I have worked. Moreover, I have received 
much kindness and encouragement from many people both in this country 
and abroad, who were not directly connected with the production of the book, 
but who went out of their way to help me in one way and another. I desire to 
acknowledge my indebtedness and gratitude here. 

During these three years I have discovered afresh what great love the horse 
inspires in men and women the world over. That is the more pleasing in this 
age of mechanisation. Had we remained faithful to the horse and ignored the 
internal combustion engine the world would to-day be a much happier place. 
We made machines to help us, and we have ended by becoming the slaves of the 
machine. Alone of all the forms of locomotion that man has taken to serve 
him, the horse has remained servant and friend. 

We stand now at the threshold of a new age—the Atomic Age. It may be 
thought, therefore, that this book is in some sense a Memorial to the Horse. 
It is nothing of the kind. It was conceived in faith, it has been written in faith, 
and it is dedicated with faith to the glorious Future of the Horse. 

B. V-F. 


12th October, 1946. 
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TART ONE 


THE WORLD’S HORSE 

By LADY WENTWORTH 


Chapter One 

GENERAL HISTORY 


■ T IS unfortunate that almost all, if not all, the learned scholars who have 
classified fossils and other equine remains have had so little first-hand 
experience of horses in the flesh or of the laws which govern breeding. 
In classifying each slightly divergent skull as a distinct variety of horse 
with a new Latin name they have created a bewildering confusion of 
alleged breeds which do not really exist, as they do not know what 
constitutes a recognisable breed and appear unaware or regardless of the possibility that 
some of the skulls, presumed to be horses, might equally well have belonged to mules or 
asses which, taken without corroborative evidence, are in no way distinguishable from 
those of crossbred horses and ponies. We ask ourselves why no allowance seems to 
have been made for this, and what has become of them all. There were domesticated 
and wild onagers, and countless donkeys and mules which must have existed under the 
same conditions of fossilisation as horses and it is rather disturbing to realise that some 
of them may be masquerading as horses in our scientific nomenclature just as some of 
the prehistoric rock drawings have been labelled horses which are certainly mules. It is 
much the same as if we were to classify all the mongrel dogs and street curs each as a 
separate sub-species dignified with Latin names. Whether the names are Latin, Greek 
or Esperanto would be immaterial except that the classic languages are generally reserved 
to imply an important scientific status, and in this way I have used a Latin classification 
myself. 

If a number of the same shape of skull is unearthed a collective name would be 
justified for the type represented, but it is astonishing to find that the classification of 
more than one alleged breed does not even depend on a skull but on nothing more solid 
than the discovery of isolated teeth, as in the case of Equus Caballus Plicidens for instance. 
Equus Caballus Spelaeus is equally hastily christened on the evidence of a few more 
teeth and fragme ntar y bones. Even if the single example is complete in itself it would 
be unsafe to generalise on it, and when it is only a fragment I maintain that its classifica¬ 
tion as a breed amounts to “species mongering,” i.f, making distinctions for distinctions 
sake without regard to wider biological relations. 
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Most of this fanciful classification of comparatively modern types can therefore be 
disregarded as, even granting that all the excavated specimens w'ere really horses, much 
of it is probably based on nothing more than individual variation arising from the 
mingling of types originating from the same double source of foundation “Hot” and 
“Cold” blood. These countless modifications do not constitute separate breeds but are 
sporadic and as such confusing to the simpler issues. 

There is undoubtedly a tendency among research workers 
in this sphere to supplement meagre positive evidence with 
theoretical padding where “daring speculation” takes the place 
of proof and the theory of prehistoric equine evolution from 
rabbit-sized, four-toed ancestor for instance is apt to be treated 
by average writers as a proved fact. It is necessary to point 
out that far from being a proved fact it is actually a highly 
controversial question about which equally eminent scientists on both sides hold diametri¬ 
cally opposed beliefs. 

Prehistoric Theories 

I am not dealing here with the pros and cons of the theory of evolution as a general 
principle but I cannot help distrusting the shifting sands which seem to be considered 
sufficiently solid ground as building sites for theorists as regards the horse in particular. 

All of us are familiar with the four or five skeletons exhibited 
as a graduated series representing the alleged progress of the 
horse over some six or seven million years, but not many of 
us know that some of the links which form at first sight such 
a plausible progression have been reconstructed in plaster of 
Paris from the merest fragments to fit a preconceived idea of 
what they oMgA/to have been. A partly imaginary plaster of 
paris creature is frankly more a fake than a fa:t and where 
the original fragment is only a tooth it becomes something of a scientific romance. 
“Intelligent anticipation” has even given the name of Hippops to a creature with no 
existance at all, but to which five toes have already been assigned! 

Owing to what the American Scientist Lyddeker called “the misleading American 
habit of applying the word ‘horse’ to certain queer four-toed and three-toed miniature 
prehistoric creatures,” there is great confusion in the public mind as to what “Equus” 
actually means, and even a quite recent educational book by Geddes & Thomson quotes 
Lull in support of the “modern horse” having existed in 
America and treats Equus Scotti as a modern horse. Perhaps 
it is not surprising as Lull wrote, “the modern horse ‘Equus’ 
first appears in the Upper Pliocene beds of Eurasia and 
N. America.” Most people would I think conclude, as I did 
also, that the words “modern horse” meant the modern horse 
of to-day, but on referring the phrase to an eminent authority 
he explained to me that the word “modem,” used geologically, 
is merely comparative to still older forms and that Lull meant the later forms of fossil 
Genus Equus not the modem species Equus Caballus. There were no horses (Caballus) 
either above or below ground in America till the Spaniards brought them about 400 
years ago. It is difficult to reduce,these differing views as to what should or not he 
included in the genus into comprehensible form but it may be useful to make the attempt. 
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Difference between Genus and Species 

Briefly it would seem that the fossils of Genus Equus belong to and are a branch of 
the Ungulates or hoofed mammals (a term comprehensive of sheep, cattle, rhinoceri, 
deer, pigs, etc.), but they are quite different species to the present day horse, E. Caballus. 
The hoofed mammals included other extinct species and the whole series ceased abruptly 
leaving a gap of some million and more years between the last of the fossils at the close 
of the Pleistocene period and the arrival of the living horse of a.d. 1490 in America. 
There was also a similar gap (plus the Atlantic Ocean) between the last fossil of America 
and the first horse of Europe. The European chain was completely broken during the 
oligocene period. Theoretical reconstruction begins in America with Eohippus, a ferret¬ 
like carnivore type, and in Europe with a midget fossil creature called Hyracotherium, 
the sole remains of which are one tiny imperfect skull no bigger than that of a rabbit, 
with “teeth like a pig or monkey” and of which even Professor Pycraft (an enthusiastic 
evolutionist) says “anything less like a horse it would be impossible to imagine.” It was, 
he says, originally classed among the rodents as its name indicates. Yet in spite of the 
fact that the rest of the creature was missing. Professor Ridgeway confidently asserts 
that it had four toes in front and three behind, and Pycraft says it was striped! It 
sometimes appears pictorially as a reconstructed skeleton at the head of the Equus series 
with all its missing toes complete.* The next creatures each take roughly a million years 
to develop—^there are no links to bridge the gaps, all the series seem to have an Arbitary 
number of ribs which show a disorderly increase and decrease entirely at variance with 
the theory of steady progression. 

It will be seen too how extremely conjectural osteology must be in deciding what 
living animals, now extinct, were like when it is remembered that skeletons of hares and 
rabbits are indistinguishable. So, we are told, are the skeletons of lions and tigers and of 

• A four-toed skeleton foot at the head of Lyddekers series (i.e.. The Horse and its Relatives) is entitled 
Hyracotherium or Eohippus. It cannot be both if Eohippus belongs to the extinct American series and Hyraco- 
ttH^um to the European series; and accepting Lyddekers own statement that “the Hyracotheridie family died 
out at the close of the E^ne period leaving no descendants," its connection with the modern horse is nil. The 
British Museum Guide pbssibly realising it could not be both, uses the same plate but drops Eohippus in favour 
of Hyracotherium. But here we are faced with the non-sequitor that Hyracotherium had no feet being only an 
imperfiset SkulL so whatever the photograph represents it could not be Hyracotherium's foot! The series on 
this plate moreover ends with* Hipparion which is now admittedly not a horse at all and is even credited with 
tmving pOMCssed a proboscis 1 We are therefore left stranded and as ij' both became extinct millions of years ago • 
they cotdd iwither of them be ancestral to anything now living. 
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countless birds and animals which cannot and do not interbreed, being different species. 
Yet osteologists with nothing but the bones to guide them would almost inevitably class the 
said animals as identical. If different species (often inimical to each other) and differing 
greatly in life yet are indistinguishable as skeletons, how much more may the skeletons 
which have so great a divergence from each other have differed in breed when alive? 
I have been familiar from a child with these evolutionary arguments owing to my Father’s 
correspondence with Huxley, Ridgeway and others, while Professor Pycraft talked to me 
by the hour of nothing else, so I have full knowledge and appreciation of the fascination 
exercised on the scientific mind by its excursions into those remote regions of ancient 
fossilisation embracing such vast periods of time that a million or more years of dis¬ 
connected intervals cease to be regarded as a vacuum worth mentioning. • Being myself 
in daily touch with the laws of breeding and nature I (like nature) abhor a vacuum! 
I also hesitate to accept a theory which entails admitting a wholesale principle of universal 
natural upward progression independent of environment, climate and conditions proceeding 
at the same pace in different parts of the world without human assistance or intercom¬ 
munication and reaching the same final stage at the same moment. Now every breeder 
knows that natural “evolution” might more properly be called devolution, as the brains 
and wits of man are in constant conflict with the natural tendency to degenerate and 
revert, not to improve and progress, and the moment human selective aid is withheld 
retrogression sets in both in size and quality. Even the theory of the survival of the 
fittest is unsound applied to wild herds as the best specimens are often exposed to far 
more risks as defenders of the herd, and in regard to many animals hunted for food or 
for their skin and horns, man is their worst enemy. They also inbreed and degenerate. 
There are other reasons which cause hesitation. I have explained them at length in 
Thoroughbred Racing Stock and the student can draw his own conclusions. 

Non Proven 

These- will no doubt vary according to the degree of logic our minds are prepared to 
apply to the evidence and the amount of evidence we are prepared to do without, and if 
anyone finds the “Antediluvian Rabbit” theory too far-fetched he will at any rate be in 
good company for many eminent scientists who have gone into every detail of the 
evidence still consider the matter “ non-proven.” In any case it has no bearing on the 
horse of to-day as it gets no further than the genus, not the species, and the present species 
has walked on single hoofs and shown the same structure as far back as history can 
trace him. We might indeed ignore the prehistoric side were it not for the increasing 
modern tendency to treat its theories as Holy Writ.* 

False Premises 

f 

In recent times we again come up against this tiresome tendency to jump to conclusions 
and argue therefrom on false premises. The late “Mankato ” J. B. Robertson based 
a whole house of cards cn the number of ribs and lumbar vertebrae of certain racehorses, 
one of which was Stockvell, whose sole remains were a skull and two legs ! Further 
investigation revealed that not only had Robertson never seen any of the horses on whose 
bones he founded dogmatic conclusions but that none of them had ever been examined 

* The rare appearance in horses of a sort of double Ie§ or extra foot has been taken as positive proof df a 
many-toed ancestor hut when -the same thing occurs in chickens and dogs nobody ascribes it to anything but a 
freak and when calves or cats or puppies are bom with two heads or occasionally three, it is not advanced as a 
proof of reversion to an ancestral hydra but is attributed to a misdirected attempt at twins or triplets and the 
supernumerary abortive legs of horses and cattle are most likely due to a similar cause. 
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by anybody at all! Bearing all this in mind we are forced to take some of the 
classified specimens and the multitudinous conclusions drawn from them with a grain of 
salt. The whole question can be treated much more simply and stripped of its complica¬ 
tions the modern horse resolves itself into two main lines of ancestry which can be broadly 
divided into two definite foundation types. (1) Cold Northern (or more correctly 
N. Western) blood and (2) Hot Southern or Eastern blood, the inter mixture of which 
produces the intermediary types of (3) Cool or warm blood. These roughly follow the 
human types of their respective spheres each varying only with the limits of its own 
main characteristics. Geographically the dividing line between (1) and (2) seems to 
have originally been an irregular curve bounded by the Caucasus-Himalayan ranges and 
the Caspian sea. On and around this borderland we find as might be expected that the 
types have met and mingled resulting in a large variety of mixed types favouring whichever 
blood may predominate in their ancestry, for the blend of hot and cold blood produces 
intermediary types just as the mixing of blue and yellow produces varying shades of 
green—but these are unstable in hue according to the predominance of blue or excess of 
yellow, and in horses can only become stabilised by systematic inbreeding and specialisa¬ 
tion, sometimes natural, but usually artificial. 

There are two historical grandstands from which fine views of early mixed stock 
can be obtained; one overlooks the wide lands of central Europe and Asia, and the other 
overlooks the Mediterranean borderlands. From both these viewpoints the vicissitudes 
of many early mixed breeds can be watched in great variety for in these regions the 
primary horse stock. Northern and Southern, fundamental types have met and interbred 
from the earliest times and from these centres have spread over the Eurasian Continent. 
They may be studied in the rock scratchings of the ancient world and in pictprial art. 
sculptures and coins of historic times. 

With the aid of these figures and certain contemporary skeletal remains it is possible 
to trace the story of the original wild stock of the world, and to study the development 
of the Northern (cold-blooded) type, the Southern (hot-blooded) type, and the mixed 
(warm-blooded) types which have been produced from the fusion of Northern and 
Southern root stocks. 

No. 1. The Northern Cold-blooded Type (Equus Cahallus Frigidus) 

This ram-headed coarse type with all its descendants and derivatives may be said to 
represent power and weight and tolerance of cold climates. To this foundation belong 
the Great Horses of Europe and in a varying degree our cart-horse breeds (since mixed 
with oriental blood), the large horse of Ancient China and Persia, the Mongolian and 
Germanic breeds of smaller type and some of the coarse European ponies. 

This type is distinguished by a convex skull, heavy bones of a porous texture, convex 
shallow lower jaw, small jowl, a short mouth, thick throat, and semi-closed stiff nostrils, 
formless chin, angular narrow eyeS set high in the skull near the ears which are rather 
coarse and blunt, coarse hair, thick skins, short straight neck, drooping hind quarters and 
low-set tail with trailing tail carriage, large teeth and short bars to the mouth. The out¬ 
lines of these animals are angular and might be termed “gothic,” architecturally, and they 
belong to the phlegmatic slow temperament found in their present descendants. 

Cold-blooded Stock 

In the prehistoric cave drawings of Europe, possibly dating back some 50,000 years, 
we see a large and a'couple of smaller varieties of this Northern stock which all have 
erect manes like donkeys. There is also a better bred pony of modern Celtic type with 
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concave skull in the Spanish caves, and a speckled pony, which suggests oriental origin 
and is evidently the same breed as the modern Apaloosa, and there is also a parti-coloured 
pony of Shetland type. 

A distinction must be drawn between certain of the cold-blooded types belonging to 
China and those of Europe, notably in the case of the Mongolian Tarpan, of which there 
are several varieties, which represent cold blood below zero! The latter is a native of 
Mongolia, the borders of China and the Russian steppes and still exists on the northern 
borderlands in a feral condition, modified by domestic crosses. 

Mongolian Tarpans are of the lowest and ugliest type so nearly asses that 
controversies have raged as to whether they could be classed as horses at all. At one 
time they were, in fact, classified as asses, yet Polish writers claim that the Tarpan was 
ancestral to the Arab, whereas nothing could be farther from the truth. The measure¬ 
ments based on a Tarpan skull and connecting it with the Arab are fantastically inaccurate. 
Also the Tarpan has nineteen ribs and six lumbar vertebra:, which dissociates it com¬ 
pletely from the Arab which has seventeen to eighteen pairs of ribs and five to six lumbar 
vertebrae. Photographs of Arabs and Tarpans, if compared, will show immediately 
how great was the gulf between them, and a study of the refined Arab skull with its 
undulating outlines, its ivory delicacy of bone, and its enormous eye sockets, will reveal 
the enormous difference which exists between the Arab and the Mongolian heads. The 
horse was, says Pietrement, introduced into China by Fo Fli, 3468 to 3698 b.c. It is a 
remarkable fact that Chang Tang, 1766 b.c. was proverbial as a preventer of cruelty to 
animals. 

China 

The more massive types of horse stock in China were originally also of Mongolian 
extraction and some of t|ie ancient representations of these Great Horses show a skull 
slanting back from the eyes to the ears in a manner which seems to have been peculiar to 
China. At any rate up to now I have not been able to trace this point elsewhere except 
in the Spanish Ass and the Nerbada or Siwalik skull. There seems to be a confusion 
about the Nerbada skull as this is the one said by Ewart to have been “bent back” 
whereas the one in the British Museum labelled Siwalik is the bent one. Another 
interesting point about Chinese horse stock is that in 126 b.c., in the district of Ferghana, 
horses were said to exist which sweated blood. This seems to suggest some connection 
with the Spanish Andalusian horses which showed the same peculiarity, and I have 
known an Arab mare whose neck sweated blood. Another possible link with Spain is 
the appearance of high-stepping horses in early China, of a type which closely resembles 
the modern Hackney. These may also have been of Spanish ancestry as they are 
represented as arriving from some foreign land and recall Spanish horses more closely 
than any others; 

Apart from these isolated instances we find that the bulk of Chinese horse and 
pony stock is descended from the main Northern, cold-blooded root but exhibits certain 
special characteristics developed owing to the influence of Chinese methods of horse 
breeding. Japan had the usual crossbred stock and never used harness horses till the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

No. 2. The Southern, Hot-blooded Root Stock (Eqms Arabicus) 

Hot Blood 

The original hot-blooded root stock is Arabian. The pufe type only appears 
historically in the rock pictures of Arabia and Egypt (1500 b.c.) and in Arabia it is often 
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depicted galloping with a rider carrying a spear. The Arab horse owing to its type and 
skeletal peculiarities should be classified as a separate species, and from it all the Southern 
varieties and fast racing stocks are derived. It represents fire and beauty, and is 
distinguished by a concave, gazelle-like head, with prominent forehead, large full circular 
eyes set low in the head, sharply-cut ears, tapering face, large flexible nostrils, rather long 
mouth, and very large jowl, a long arched neck, a tail set high and carried high, small 
teeth and very long bars to the mouth. 

Only one example of a Southern derivation from this type appears on the rock 
paintings of Europe, in the form of a speckled pony type. 



Intermediary Type Persia (Persian painsing middle of sixteenth century.) 


Ancient Arabia 

In ancient Arabia the pedigree of the Arab horse can be traced back for 5,000 years 
to the wild horses Hoshaba and Baz which were captured by and belonged to Baz the 
great-great-grandson of Noah and the memory of this wild stock belonging to times 
when Arabia was “a land of trees and rivers” is firmly fixed in the nomad oral traditions, 
the nomad children still playing a game of “wild horses.” 

The ancient Arabs worshipped the Sun, Moon and Stars and the horse idol called 
Ya’uk and in Southern Arabia the. idol was Ya’bub (a swift horse). 

The pure Arab type appears on the temple walls of Egypt brought by Arab invaders 
and the wars of Seti and Rameses against Syria and North Arabia, 2500-1500 b.c. 
Sometimes these horses are driven, sometimes ridden. Egypt conquered the coasts of 
Phoenicia, c. 1600 b.c. thus mingling their respective horse stock. 

Further particulars of the history of Arab root stock will be found in the Arab Horse 
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section, the details above only appearing here in order to point out the ancient lineage 
of the breed and to emphasise the fact that the source of all hot blood was Arabian b.c. 
and not Libyan a.d. as Sir Wm. Ridgeway surmised. He was right in his recognition of 
a super breed of hot racing blood distributed all over the globe and revolutionising the 
world, but he planted his genealogical tree upside down, as this super breed did not 
come from Libya in the first place, but from Arabia, nor was it invariably bay with a 
star and what he called “bracelets.” 

The much mixed horse of North Africa crossed with cold blood was only one of the 
many branches of Equus Caballus Ardens derived from the age-old root stock of Arabia, 
and indeed a later development compared with those of many other countries. Ridgeway 
admits, without realising what the admission entails, that “it is most unlikely that the 
nomad Libyan, who never kept any account of strains, could have produced artificially 
in a comparatively short time, the most wonderful breed of horses the world has ever 
known with characteristics so indelibly fixed that they can permanently modify the form 
and colour of all other breeds.” It is not only unlikely but impossible. 

Barb Horses 

Owing to the prominence given to the Barb horse by Ridgeway's bay breed of 
Phantom Libyan with the star and “bracelets,” it is necessary to give special attention to 
the fact that as I have already shown there were no horses prehistorically in Libya or 
the Barbary States. The narrow strip of North to North-west African coast bounded 
by the Sahara, including Tunisia and Algeria, has from time immemorial been a corridor 
for foreign invasions from north and east and the horses have consequently been a 
completely mixed lot varying only with the amount of Arabian blood introduced via 
Egypt, beginning with the .Arabian tribes of Beni Helal which migrated traditionally 
about 2000 B.c., and settled eventually with their horses in the lands beyond Egypt to 
the west. But this must have been after 1500 b.c. or else they must have gone beyond 
Libya as there is no record of horses in the booty taken during the western wars of the 
Pharoahs in Libya at the very time when Seti was sweeping up thousands of mares in 
his wars with the Syrian and North Arabians in the east. The northern invasions of 
Spain brought cold-blooded types into Barbary from the other end and the Spanish 
convex headed horses were a most dominating influence in more modern times. The 
next flood of hot blood came with Saracen invasions of Islam and whole tribes settled 
in the States. Morocco being the site of the best of the migrated Arabian horses till about 
100 years ago, their pedigrees being carefully kept on Arab traditional lines. It must be 
remembered that the North African corridor was the main trade route by land from 
Syria to Europe, Spain, France and Italy. The Huns brought horses into Southern 
Europe and the types mixed. Horse breeding in the Barbary States has been a perpetual 
struggle between hot and cold blood. Latterly hot blood is again getting the upper hand. 

The causes of this universal distribution, from Arabia were the tribal migrations and 
the perpetual exodus from east to west which Caetani remarks on as a persistent 
phenomenon for 6000 years. The Beni Helal migrations, the Hyksos invasions, wars 
with Greeks and Romans, the Assyrian campaigns, the Egyptian campaigns, and much 
later on the colossal Arabian conquests which swept through North Africa, overflowing 
into Spain, France and Italy—if we think of such upheavals and remember that in each 
one of them Arab horse stock was left behind we shall realise the important part played 
by the hot blooded root stock from early times. This is also reveal^ by many records 
which relate to the early trade in Arabian horses carried on by the sea-trading Phoenician 
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and other enterprising merchants, and by the records of many a Royal stud in Asia and 
all over the ancient world. 

It is not known yet for certain when Britain received its first Arab horse, but it is 
possible that it was introduced by the Phoenicians. 

A study of migrations, wars and trading connections taking Arabian horses will 
show their universal distribution. Beginning with the collection of seafaring Arab 
traders the Phoenicians, they travelled all over the world as far as France and England. 
The ships had Arab horses heads carved at the prow. The Hyksos invasion of Egypt 
c. 2000 B.C., coincides with the appearance of Arab horses on the monuments, and the 
traditional migration of Beni Helal from Arabia, via Egypt to the Barbary States, is 
approximately dated at this time. The Hyksos dynasty lasted 500 years. The main 
facts and dates are as follows:—^The Hittite Kingdom dates from c. 2000 b.c. and the 
Hittite treatise on horse racing was written about 1360 b.c. Kush (Arabia) sent red horses 
to Tutank Amen in 1400 b.c. The Arab dynasty of Kings in Assyria lasted from 1431 B.c. 
to 1176 b.c. There were Arabian Phoenician settlements in Greece and Spain, 1300 B.c. 
The Chaldeans came from Bahreyn and Yemama and (says Csetani) were firmly fixed 
well before 1000 B.c. King Solomon gathered tribute of horses from Coa (Central 
Arabia),* Nejd and Saba in Arabia, 1000 b.c. Dido went to North Africa from 
Tyre (Phoenicia), 822 b.c.— the coins show a type of horse more Greek than 
Arabian; the Sabaeans from Central Arabia conquered North Arabia, 733 b.c. 
Sargon II took tribute of horses from Arabia, 722 b.c. Sennacherib captured 7,200 
horses from Arabia in one campaign, 705 b.c. The Saracen'Arabs conquered Persia, 
650 B.c. and the Persians invaded Greece, 499 b.c. and stayed there fifty-four years. 
Greece and Egypt were also connected 645 b.c. Habakkuk describes the wonderful 
Chaldean horses, 626 b.c. Saracens conquered Egypt, a.d. 641. Saracens conquered 
Persia, a.d. 651, and were Masters of Persia for 500 years from middle of eighth to 
thirteenth centuries a.d. Saracens in North Africa, a.d. 703; Spain, a.d. 708; France, 
A.D. 714 to 732; Crete, a.d. 823; Sicily, a.d. 827 onwards; Thessalonica, a.d. 912 
Crusades lasted from a.d. 1060 to 1270, brought home Arab horses. Tamerlane who 
conquered Persia, a.d. 1387, distributed Arab horses in- millions to Central Asia and 
India which he invaded, a.d. 1398. Mohammed 11 took Constantinople 1453 and invaded 
Italy. Turks overran Syria and Egypt, a.d. 1515-17. Nadir Shah took Syria, a.d. 1639, 
distributed countless thousands of Arab Mares among Turkonman tribes, a.d. 1736-79. 

No. 3. The Intermediary or Warm and Cool-blooded Types 

Mixed Blood, Hot and Cold 

The mixed derivatives from the fusion of North Western and South or Eastern root 
stocks can be divided into two classes, each class varying in typie according to whether 
the hot or the cold blood predominates, yet each will vary only within the limits of its 
main characteristics. 

(A) Equus Caballus Ardens where the hot blood predominates. This mixture will 
produce li^t breeds and racing stock and has in the past evolved the best types of Greek, 
Indian, Assyrian, Hittite, Egyptian, Barb and other light breeds. 

(B) Eqirus Caballus Frigicalidus—Uert the predominating heavy ancestry produces 


*Sec Thoroughbred Racing Stock. 
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a cross-bred of heavier slower type with a smaller eye and more hair on the heels and a 
larger heavier head, thicker skin and heavier bone. 


PONY STOCK 

Northern and Southern Foundation Types 

No. 1. Northern—The early Celtic, Islandic and Norwegian ponies resembled 
those which are seen in the cave paintings of South-West Europe. At one period those 
of Norway were characterised by a dun colour, light mane and a black dorsal stripe. 
Like other European breeds they have been much improved by Arab blood. The Celtic 
ponies were all of much the same build but the type varied slightly in England and 
Scotland according to the amount of common or oriental blood diffused among them. 

The pony stock of the British Isles seems to be descended from the small nimble 
chariot ponies (seen on pre-Roman coins). They were probably universally distributed 
in a semi-wild condition, but the ponies of Wales, Cornwall and the Southern counties 
would be those which would be most likely to be well bred, possibly from Arabian root 
stock, as they existed in those districts which are said to have been visited by Oriental 
traders. However this may be, English pony stock was certainly “improved” by 
Arabs immediately after the Roman conquest, as the Roman auxiliary cavalry brought 
with them some horses both of Spanish and of Arabian type. In later times the pony 
stock of the north was doubtless influenced by a Scandinavian cross. At one time 
common blood had ruined most of the feral stock in England but the importations of 
Arabs, caused it to improve and in modern days the resulting types have been divided 
into Dartmoor, Exmoor, New Forest, Fell, Dale, Highland, Rhum, and so on, but we 
must not forget that these are not ancient types but artificially improved ponies based on 
Arab infusions into Celtic stock. There is therefore no such thing as a pure Exmoor, 
pure Dartmoor, pure Welsh pony, any more than the ancient remains of E. Agilis- 
Adamiticus Plieidens, etc., represent definite species. More than others Iceland, Nor¬ 
wegian and Highland ponies retain the ancient type. 

The Shetland Pony stands apart from all others as an original prehistoric type of its 
own. Early representations show it piebald or skewbald and with a small refined head. 
The modern fault of Shetlands is having a head much too large for their size. The Irish 
Connemara ponies are another made up breed with the same history of Spanish, 
Arabian, N.W. African, Scandinavian and pre-Roman blood. The Spanish ambling 
gait can still be seen. 

No. 2. Southern.—Ihe parti-coloured type of pony which appears in the cave 
drawings of Spain as the only prehistoric derivative of Southern type to be found so far 
in Europe, is connected with those Arabian records of speckled and parti-coloured ponies 
which are mentioned in later days in descriptions of the Musjid breed. Some were also 
taken to America by the Spaniards, The larger types are still bred in U.S.A. under the 
name of Colorado Rangers and Apaloosas and some are recorded in the American 
stud book. Spotted ponies are also still to be found in the Himalayas and are said to 
have come in old times from “the Erithrean Sea.” 

The multi-coloured Tanghans of Tibet are illustrated in the Naturalists Library, 
and can still be seen in India. 
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The great breeder, Ruy'd Andrade still preserves in Coruche, Central Portugal, 
descendants of an original type of wild pony, very small (1 m. 40) mousy yellow with a 
dorsal stripe, barred legs and sometimes striped also on the head and neck. He tells 
me this is indigenous to the country and aboriginal. 

There are of course natural barriers beyond which horses cannot go. In early days 
seas or impassable mountain ranges limited migration and even when artificial transport 
resolved these difficulties there were still insuperable barriers of climates and conditions 
fatal to horse life. The tse-tse fly and horse sickness for instance, or arctic or tropica! 
climates. There were no horses originally in Australia, New Zealand, America, the 
Argentine, the Tropics or South and East Africa. In some of these countries they have 
been introduced and acclimatised in modern times, but in others they can only survive 
under artificial conditions or not at all, even where Zebras thrive in a wild state. d’Herbelot 
records that as late as 1697 there were no horses in Zanzibar; the population rode cattle, 
even in war, as battle chargers, and in Malay there was not even a word for a horse. 

There are no early remains of horses in Scandinavia and horses only appear in 
Denmark in the Bronze Age. 

The Swedes had good horses in the sixth century b.c. As I have said there are no 
prehistoric remains of horses in Libya which was entirely horseless till after the Arabian 
migration through Egypt, 


Iceland 

Horse fighting was a great sport in Iceland and horse flesh was a staple diet. In 
the Saga of Burnt Njal a match between two famous honses ended in a fight between the 
owners in the course of which one horse had his eye knocked out by a by-stander who was 
promptly killed by the owner. 

The Scythians started the practice of castration. Thej’ were the earliest known 
“waggon dwellers,” fore-runners of the gypsies, and they lived on mares milk and blood 
drawn from living horses. In East Africa the natives still live on the blood and milk of 
their cattle. It is of course a disastrous practice with any livestock draining their vitality 
so horses and cattle treated thus are wretched specimens. 



Greek Racehorsr 



Chapter Two 


THE GREAT HORSE OF EUROPE 

The Great Horse of Europe was the most distinguished representative of the roman¬ 
nosed, Northern type; and he and his descendants have been so closely linked up with 
European military, social and economic history that it is of the greatest interest to follow 
his career through the centuries as battle horse, as parade horse, and as the foundation 
stock of all our present day agricultural and heavy draught breeds. 

As Battle Horse 

Before the days of heavy armour and through long centuries b.c., the Great Horse 
of Europe patiently plodded on his way bearing heavy burdens, dragging great weights, 
and generally performing all the drudgery of mankind in peace and war. In a.d. 378 
the Goths defeated the Romans at Adrianople and Sir C. Oman tells us that this must 
be regarded as “the first great victory won by that heavy cavalry which had now shown 
it’s ability to supplant the heavy infantry of Rome as the ruling power of war,’’ and which 
inaugurated “that ascendency of the horsemen which was to endure for a thousand years.’’ 
He also notes that from the middle of the sixth century onwards armour gradually became 
usual, first among great men and then among “all the wealthier classes.’’ 

It was when men took to protecting themselves from top to toe in plate armour 
A.D. c. 1300, that the Great Horse in Europe had to carry the full burden and glory of 
battle, but as early as a.d. 1200 King John imported 100 dray stallions to blend with 
local English stock, c. 1377 Richard II imported to England vast numbers of continental 
battle horses. 

Writing of the “Days of Chivalry,” another historian says, “We must rid ourselves 
of the popular notion of the Knight as a headlong, galloping cavalier ... the attacks of 
the man-at-arms could not be very rapid . . . the shock” (of their charge) “was rather 
that of a ponderous column moving at a moderate pace than of a light line charging at 
high speed.” 

Vivid descriptions and pictures of those knightly battles can be found in mediaeval 
chronicles which abound with accounts of men and horses in victory and in distress. 
The battles of Crecy, Poictiers and Agincourt furnish terrible examples of the fate of men 
and of Great Horses in defeat. For when the arrows of the English archers pierced 
through horse and man the great stallions maddened with pain, plunged, reared and 
stampeded into the dense ranks behind them bringing confusion and death to the 
struggling masses on every side. 


Light Cavalry 

From the earliest days it was the custom of generals to include a certain number of 
light horsemen in their armies and not long after the battle of Crecy, when the Black 
Prince fought the Spaniards at Najera, in 1367, a Castilian chronicler mentions that 
there were men-at-arms supported by light horsemen or Genetors, in the Spanish forces. 

30 
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Dutch Seveoteentb Century horse by De Maas 


Thus wc see how in England the word genet or jennet came into use; not to describe the 
riders but the mount! We also learn that the celebrated Spanish jennet so often 
mentioned in the seventeenth century was not in any sense a racehorse, but merely a 
Spanish battle horse of the lighter type, and later an ambling palfrey. 

Not only the heaviness of the Great Horse but the weight of armour possessed 
great disadvantages in certain fields of warfare; for instance, during the crusades, when 
the writer of the Itinerarium describes how “the Infidels not being weighed down with 
heavy armour like our knights but always able to outstrip them in pace, were a constant 
trouble. When charged they are wont to fly, and their horses are more nimble than any 
others in the world; one may liken them to swallows for swiftness.” 

The crusaders were able to bring home specimens of these Arabian flyers from time 
to time and though in England they probably left isolated well-bred descendants yet these 
were destined to be swamped by the tremendous impetus given to heavy horse breeding 
during the reign of King Henry VIII. Faced with a serious shortage of Great Horses to 
carry his armoured soldiers and no doubt prejudiced by the needs of his own ever present 
Royal bulk, King Henry passed laws which compelled every man to concentrate on the 
weight-carrying breeds. To further this end many horses were imported from Holland, 
Germany and Italy—to say nothing of the proverbially coarse Flanders mares! Contem¬ 
porary pictures of the Cheval Anglais and of a heavy cart type labelled “Britannus” 
show how far this policy was successful in providing suitable mounts for the army, and 
these strong, serviceable horses helped to form the foundation stock of the fine Shires 
and hefty draught types that we see to-day. 
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Excessive Cost of Heavy Horses 

There were so many Great Horses in 13 !0 that an Archbishop denounced the excessive 
cost of their keep in his list of abuses, saying that each horse cost the outrageous sum of 
2s. 7d. a week “which would keep/owr or five poor peopleV’ He also quotes the groom s 
extravagant wages of three ha’pence a day! 

The Earl of Lancaster spent £484 4s. 3d. on Great Horses and Hugh Spenser kept 
forty mares and foals and ICO carriage horses. Hollinshed describes the “Agricultural 
horses of 1558 as being easily able to carry 4 cwt. There were farms tor breeding cavalry 
Great Horses and farm horses which were divided into cart and plough horses known as 
Stotts aflers or avers. They followed the use of oxen for ploughing and mixed teams 
were used. Wheeled vehicles were used in the time of Richard II, 1377, called chares, 
cars, chariots, caroches and whirlicotes, and we read of carts and wagons. The breeds 
were famous for their “ambling pace,’’ very gentle and comfortable for travelling and 
Mary Verney once complained of having to ride pillion on a “cruel trotting horse” 
instead of the usual ambler which took her baby on a cushion. 

Travelling 

The King and his Lords travelled on horseback; carriages were considered a luxury 
reserved at enormous cost for the aristocracy. The best seem to have been modelled in 
the shape of a glorified cross between a furniture removal van and a bus. They had 
four wheels and were drawn by three or four horses with a postillion. Solid beams 
rested on the axles and above this clumsy framework rose an archway rounded like a 
tunnel—an ungainly structure but ornamented elegantly with painted beams and carved 
wheels. The inside was hung with dazzling tapestries, while embroidered cushions and 
pillows adorned the scats. Square windows opened along the sides with silk curtains. 

Luxury Vehicles 

The “luxury” seemed rather relative than actual as the vehicle is described as 
groaning and proceeding by violent jerks, bounding all of a piece over ditches, coming 
down with a shattering thud which must have jolted the passengers like peas in a bottle. 
Springs not having been invented till 1690 it is not surprising that after nearly two 
centuries of springless jolting we still find Queen Elizabeth complaining of aches and 
pains after a long drive. 

These luxurious vehicles were nevertheless family heirlooms and Roger Rowland 
charged £400 for making the Queen's Chariot in 1397, and thirty-four years earlier 
“Lady Eleanor’s” carriage cost £1,000 (the value of 1,600 oxen). Ornamented horse 
litters supported on poles like sedan chairs were carried by shaft horses before and behind 
and there were farm carts for agriculture, but most people rode. 

Queen Mary’s coronation was described in Stow’s Annals. “The last of September, 

1553, Queen Mary rode through the City of London towards Westminster, sitting in a 
chariot of cloth of tissue drawn with six horses and trapped with the like cloth of tissue. 
She sat in a gown of purple velvet furred with powdered ermine . . . after the Queen’s 
Chariot, Sir. E. Hastings led her horse in his hand; then came another chariot, having a- 
covering all of doth of silver, all white, and six horses trapped with the like. Therein 
sat the Lady Elizabeth and the Lady Anne of Cleves ...” 

Besides those two “chariots” the procession had numerous people on horseback 
and “two chariots covered with red satin and the horses trapped with the same.” 
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The first coach in England seems to have been made for the Earl of Rutland in 1555, 
by Walter Ripon, the Queen’s servant. The Queen's Dutch coachman, Guilliam Booner, 
was the first to bring them into notice and Ripon made her a “hollow turning coach 
with arches and pillars.” The term “Caroach” was used for a town carriage, and coach 
for a country one. 



Galloping Post Boy 

Rough tracing of a woodcut reproduced in J. 

Parke's Travel in Seventeenth Centi.ry England. 

(O.U P. 1925) 

Mails on Horseback 

In about 1600 the mails from London to Edinburgh were conveyed by a man on 
horseback blowing a horn and depicted in fur-topped boots called “spatterdashes,” and 
a headdress like an carl’s coronet. This journey took ten days. The horse is a prancing 
one with hair on the heels. The rider was required to blow this horn three times in every 
mile and whenever he met anything or pa.ssed through a town. The postmaster was 
required to keep four horses and two horns ready and he had the right to commandeer 
other people's horses for the service if necessary. The stages were ten miles for each 
horse. The post riders were not allowed to take more than thirty lbs. weight of mails or 
to ride faster than seven miles an hour in summer and six in winter. 

The charge was 2d. to 2^d. a mile and was raised to 3d. in 1609, but the varying 
lengths of the mile made the charges uncertain. 

Abuses were general. Horses were seized, bribes taken, stables broken into, and 
chaos reigned. Horses were over-ridden and killed to such an extent that England was 
accused in an Italian proverb of being the hell of horses and purgatory of servants and 
the paradise of women. As to the latter one may be tempted to doubt it when one 
considers the hoops and crinolines, the starched cuffs and suffocating cages of iron 
corsetry in which they spent their lives. 

According to a letter from Mr. Carrod to Lord Wentworth in 1639, Hackney coaches 
were started in London by a sea captain called Baily and in 1636 there were already 6,000 
of them—they were called Hackney Hell Carts which does not suggest much comfort! 
The horse jobber was called a hackney man and a hackney horse was a roadster. 

Coachmen's Wages 

Private coachmen were paid about £4 a year and had to sit on the pole, a rather 
precarious and tiring position! 
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The innovation of hired coaches brought a storm of protests. They obstructed the 
streets and “the earth trembled and shook and the casements went shattei-tatter 
from the tumbling din.” 

The coach horses were of the Great Horse shire breed or Flemish mares which in 
the country were used for agriculture as well, and oxen were used to pull coaches out of 
quagmires. The Flemish horses fetched £42 to £18. In 1680 the Countess of Sunderland 
paid £100 for a pair of the finest largest grey coach horses, “the stateliest and most 
dappled persons” her agent could get. A pair of blacks cost Pepys £50. 

Condemned prisoners of high rank were allowed to travel by coach to Tyburn, 
a gracious concession, in return for being hanged, drawn and quartered. Common folk 
went in a cart or sledge. 

There were stage cloth-hooded waggons for conveying luggage and goods drawn by 
seven or eight horses in file with bells and feather plumes. They also seem to have been 
the prototype of the charabanc which held twenty to thirty people. 

Invention of Springs 

By 1690 springs had been invented and glass coaches were used by the nobility. 
The new stage coaches were called “flying machines,” so great was their speed covering 
fifty miles a day in twelve hours, sixty-five miles a day being the record! Luggage was 
often lost, and an advertisement for the recovery of silver laced petticoats and gold and 
silver stays appeared in the London Gazette of 1882. Horses of lighter build had been 
introduced from Spain and everything speeded up. 

John Cresset wrote a violent attack on stage coaches in 1673 complaining of sitting 
all through summer days choked with dust and stifled, or starving freezing and choked 
with fogs in winter, always too late for supper and too early for breakfast, in constant 
company of ancient sick people and screaming children, crippled by boxes and bundles, 
or wading up to the knees in mud while coaches were pulled out with broken axle 
trees. Exhausted horses, surly, ill-tempered coachmen, and irate passengers completed 
the picture of his vexation. 

Dangerous Speed 

This dangerously rapid method of travelling was also attacked as a means of escape 
for criminals who eluded capture with a breakneck rapidity which set the law at defiance. 

In his description (1577-8), Harrison says of the horses of England that “though 
not so large as some others, yet they are of an easy pace, and altogether hard to beat.” 
He also mentions importation of the Spanish jennet, the Neapolitan heavy “courser,” 
the Irish hobby, the Flemish roil, and the Scottish nag. According to another contempor¬ 
ary (Blunderville) the breeds of horses known in England in Shakespeare’s day were; 
the Turkey horse, Barbarian or Barb, Sardinian, Newpolitan, the high Almaine or 
German horse, the Friesland, the Hungarian, the Flemish, the Sweathland (Swedish) 
horse (of a mean stature and strength) and the Irish hobby. It has often been said that 
in the plays of Shakespeare one can perceive the reaction which set in towards lighter 
horses after the plethora of heavy animals seen during the reign of Henry VIII. It is also 
said that Shakespeare’s own preference was for the horse from Barbary, and he must 
certainly have seen and may have owned such a horse in 1592 because from that time 
onwards it is always the horse of that type which he dwells on in his historical plays. Be 
that as it may, we hear from Gervase Markham that still for all forms of general service the 
“true English horse ... of tall stature and large proportions” was held to be the best. 
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So we learn that “Britannus” was no racer! He was a heavy horse and, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, both in England and on the continent animals of 
his stalwart build still had to bear armoured men into battle, but at this period they were 
no longer the knights of chivalry but were the cuirassiers. Their armour was no longer 
to make them arrowproof but bulletproof and very cumbersome it must have been! 

“It will kill a man to serve in a whole cuirass!” complained Sir Harry Verney, when 
summoned in 1638 to campaign against Scottish rebels “as a cuirassier in russet arms 
with gilded studs and nails!” Fortunately for both man and beast this method of warfare 
soon began to grow obsolete; cuirassiers began to be ridiculed as regiments of lobsters 
and by 1645 General Monck declared in his Observations that he did not think it necessary 
to give instructions as to how such a man should be armed because, said he, “there arc 
not many countries that do afford horses fit for the service of cuirassiers.” In a book 
called Cromwell's Army, Sir Charles Firth describes in detail how these changes came to 
pass and how in 1645 the Protector formed his new model army with lighter cavalry 
composed of “harquebusiers” and dragoons. 

As Coach Horse 

Cromwell’s wars had furnished him with ample experience of the good and weak 
points of both heavy and lighter cavalry. A keen horseman himself, he not only rode, 
raced and imported Arabians, but he also experimented with the heavier breeds and 
there arc accounts of him driving a coach and six in Hyde Park. On one such occasion 
he had a nasty accident as he lost his temper and lashed a team of five Friesian horses, 
which bolted throwing him on the pole, the concussion firing olf a pistol in his pocket. 
(These horses were presents from the Duke and may have been of the Oldenburgh breed.) 

As Parade Horse 

In such glimpses we see the beginning of a new era for the Great Horse once he 
began to be freed from the heavy responsibilities of armoured war. Crossed more 
frequently with the hot blooded Arabian and other Southern derivatives, in some cases 
he became a matchless post horse trotter like the French Percheron and our own post 
horses, or a slow high stepping parade horse like the Spanish horses when at their best. 
He would retain his massive qualities and yet would learn in the Manege so beloved of 
the Duke of Newcastle—to prance, turn, and parade, and to thunder in mimic warfare 
showing himself possessed of far greater mobility than in his old unimproved days! 
In 1360 cart breeds were still ridden. 

But as long ago as Edward II English breeders had been struck by the dash of added 
quality which Spanish and Italian horses seemed to show and history is full of the English 
importations of these horses and of appeals from progressive men in almost every century 
who, like Cromwell, believed that an infusion of hot blood (Arabian at best, and Barb 
when that proved unprocurable) would improve the heavy breeds to a remarkable degree. 
The effect of these crosses soon showed itself and the influence of Oriental blood became 
increasingly popular as the Battle Horses were transferred from the army to the needs of 
agriculture, while lighter horses for riding and post-chaises replaced the massive “double 
saddle” horses and heavy coach breeds. 

Heavy Horses Outpaced on the Roads 

It was small wonder that soon after the Restoration and the wholesale Arabian 
importations, speeding-up in England became the order of the day! Foxhunting, 
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coaching, road-travelling, cavalry training, all became swifter and racing assumed a 
paramount importance. Men began to specialise in the production of horses for “The 
Course, Chase, War or Travel.” In 1700 Dutch carthorses were still being ridden but 
on the other hand racing was introduced into Holland. 

“English Horses all Foreign” 

By 1727 so much foreign blood and so many mixtures were at a transition stage that 
Bradly exclaimed, “The true bred English horse hardly exists, unless we may account the 
Horses to be such that are bred wild in some of our Forests and among the mountains.” 
Yet he need not have lamented, because it was still the blood of “Britannus” (that horse 
of lofty stature and large proportions) which was helping to evolve the celebrated draught, 
harness and agricultural breeds for which this country is renowned to-day, and which 
have been bred up from their foundation on the old native cart and Great Horse stock, 
improved, not only by that strong heavy-horse stock imported in old times by Henry VIII 
and some of his predeces.sors, but also by the infusion of Arabian blood during the late 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Latterly T.B. blood seems also to 
have contributed its share. Eventually coach horses became galloping post horses of 
oriental appearance. 


MODERN DRAUGHT BREEDS 

Clydesdales, Shires and Suffolk Punch Breeds 

There are three modern specialised long standing breeds of draught horses in Britain. 
The white-legged Clydesdales and Shires and the chestnut Suffolk Punch. Clydesdales 
are the product of Scotland and the North-Suffolks came from the Eastern Counties, 
and the Shires were called Shires because they were chiefly bred in the Shires and were 
called so already 4(X) years ago. They are the biggest of all breeds in the world, 
seventeen to eighteen hands and weighing not less than a ton, one indeed reached nineteen 
hands. Two famous stallions, Glaneer and Thompsons Black Hor,se, are notable in the 
foundation line of the present Shire. 

The Clydesdales are an even more impressively handsome breed with four white 
legs and blaze, and both breeds are descended from the mixed continental stock varying 
in type according to the countries of origin. Fifty years ago there were fine teams of 
piebalds. Glaneer and his seven sons with Darnley and Sir Walter Scott stand out as 
sires. 

Lanark has long been connected with the breed which was crossed with Flemish 
stallions. There are many studs of these horses and stud books for both breeds were 
started in 1878 and the Clydesdale of to-day is almost too famous, for too many have 
lately left the country. In 1911 no less than 1,617 horses were exported and the prices 
were high. Flashwood sold as a yearling for £900 was resold at ten years old for £1,000. 
The stallion Baron of Buchyro fetched £9,500 and his son £5,250, while Danure Footprint 
commanded a stud fee of £120. 

The Suffolk Punch was mentioned in Cauden’s Britannia in 1506, the breed is now 
uniformly chestnut, the bays having been bred out. This chestnut colour has been 
quoted as evidence of purity of blood but as two chestnuts are by hereditary colour-law 
bound to get chestnut any mongrel chestnut would equally get chestnut if mated to a 
chestnut. 
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They are now a good-looking, short-legged, heavy-necked breed, and have a Scandina¬ 
vian Norwegian appearance and they may have originated with the Norsemen who 
settled in the northern counties in the ninth century. They show no sign of Spanish 
blood. They were not originally good looking as Arthur Young described the Suffolk 
of 1760 as: “Sorrel, very low in the fore end, with a long misshapen head slouching 
heavy ears a great carcass on short legs.” An uglier horse he says would be impossible 
to view. Another writer calls them “half horse half hog,” but they were always stalwart 
weight pullers and plough horses. 

Professor Ridgeway traced both Shire and Suffolk to a chestnut variety of the Great 
Horse of Upper Europe, blended eventually with oriental blood but there cannot have 
been much oriental blood at the time of the description of 1760. It is evident that 
superior blood must have eliminated the hideous bead very effectually since then. 

Hauling Te.sts 

In the eighteenth century hauling competitions for large stakes were held when the 
horses were set to pull waggons full of sand with the wheels partly sunk in the ground 
and wood blocks placed in front of them to increase the strain. Sometimes bearing reins 
were used and sometimes not. It is said that these fearful weights could not be moved 
till the horses went down on their knees, a cruel test, which must have ruptured many. 
There were also crazy competitions attaching the horses to growing trees and forcing 
them to pull till one of the horses collapsed. 

Lord Stradbroke was the first to recognise their merits and by improving the type 
sold six of his mares for £1,200. The earliest sire to which all pedigrees go back was a 
light chestnut coaching sire of the eighteenth century called Crisps Horse of Ufford, 
height 15.2. A Lincolnshire trotter improved the action and in the next century two 
foreign sires were introduced. There were still bays in 1872, but now there is only every 
variety of chestnut with a small “race” and perhaps one white foot. 

Pcrchcrons 

The Pcrcheron is a grey French breed of Arabian origin lately introduced into 
England (1916) and gradually being appropriated into our British quartette of draught 
horses. It is easily the handsomest of all heavy breeds. It originated as post horses 
and hunters descended from Arabians brought by Crusaders and again by the Saracen 
invaders and probably was part of the Norman cavalry. 

In 1753 the breed was crossed with Danish, Belgian and English mixtures. The 
grey Shire horse of the period being exactly like the Pcrcheron it is probable that an 
interchange took place. In 1820 Napoleon’s two grey .Arab chargers, Godolphin and 
Gallipoli were to the Pcrcheron what the Darley and Godolphin Arabians were to the 
racehorse—an undying influence stamping it with their type and colour and giving it the 
beautiful large eyes splendid head and crest and noble appearance. The level quarters 
and high set tail must be insisted on as the original type, any divergence from which 
shows base blood, and the black colour sometimes seen is due to an inferior cross of 
Nivernais, and if really black (not the black which turns grey) should be taboo. 

Georges Trolet in his book on the Pcrcheron horse says that a famous stallion, 
Jean le Blanc (much admired as the strongest and finest Pcrcheron ever seen) was a direct 
descendant of Gallipoli. He died in 1836, so was probably Gallipoli’s son. Breeders 
should keep to the grey colour and avoid ugly heads and drooping quarters like the plague. 
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The Cleveland Bay 

The Cleveland Bay is a “light-heavy” harness horse based on foreign breeds and 
crossed with the celebrated Spanish coach horses of which large numbers were imported 
by the Duke of Buckingham together with Spanish riding Hackneys of the jennet type. 
They also have thoroughbred and Arab blood through the Darley Arabian and Godolphin 
and arc allied to the Yorkshire coach horse and trotting horses of Dutch origin. 


THE FARM HORSE OF MIXED BREED 

Strong farm horses of mixed breed have been extremely useful to British farmers 
ever since the day when they first began to replace oxen at the plough. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century they were yoked with the oxen, being some¬ 
times driven together m teams of sixteen and twenty, and by the end of that century they 
were m use for ploughs, sledges and carts * 

A hundred years later the value of a “cart” horse had risen from 6s. to 18s. The 
smaller packhorse and farm animals (rounceys. stotts, etc ) had fetched from .^s to 11s. 8d. 
in the prececding period 

Early “Books ot Husbandry” contain many references to horses, and picturesque 
descriptions of a farmer's life. One author writes of the plough as “a divine work for 
which we ought to thank Heaven,” another proclaims the virtues of a good w^aggoner 
as one who is “Experienced, modest, and not WTathfuI, skilfully directing his horses and 
not overloading them ” A third devotes himself to the discussion of the relative merits 
of oxen and horses for agricultural purposes. From the seventeenth century to 1886 no 
less than 1,200 books w'ere published on veterinary practice, farriery and horsebreedmg 
alone. For many years veterinary science was at the blood-letting stage and horses used to 
be bled every spring and often twice a year There a craze for bleeding, just as there 
IS now' a craze for inoculation, but the choice of a dunghill as an equine operating table 
recalls the days of Job Restive horses were bled in the hunting field to calm them for 
the comfort of their riders, and one was even driven into a pond to be sucked by leeches. 
Male goats were kept m stables, the smell being held a preventive against staggers in 
horses. It might conceivably have the reverse elTect upon human beings! In 1340 there 
were also complaints of the (still surviving) curse of rabbits on the Sussex pastures. 
Hundreds of acres of crops were annually “annihilated” by the Bishop of Chichester’s 
rabbits and those of a nobleman with the appropriate name of Lord de Warrenne. 
Weasels (stoats) were trained as domestic pets and are said to have retrieved Iheir catches 
like dogs, 

Henry VIII flooded the country with enormous continental horses. The Berkshire 
farmers drove teams of six stallions. In Sussex strings of bells adorned the harness, 
the jangling of which was said to warn people coming along the narrow corkscrew lanes 
of the weald. 

In 1651 carthorses were a mixture of Germanic breeds, mostly dun and white, and 
crossed with Belgian, Italian, Spanish and Barb or Arab blood. 

In 1680 William III imported a large black breed of Dutch carthorses which are 
erroneously now referred to as the “Old Enghsh black horse” of Fen breed, and often 

• Hollmshead (1587) says* **Our cart or plough horses (for we use them indifferently) arc commonly so strong 
that fifty foot of timber, forty bushels of salt or four quarters of wheat is considered a normal load. Horses 
used for turning millwheels were blinded by having their eyes bored out" 
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Brooklyn Supreme 

A nine-year-old Belgian stallion believed to be the world’s largest horse 
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Team of half-bred Percheron mares entered in the society’s supplementary register. 
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With Harness of curiously modem ty'|>e a Chinese horse of the T’ang Period 
(1200 years ago) from an EmperorS tomb (a cast of the original). 

Illustrated London News^ 21st June, 1924 



Attic Vase, latter part of sixth century 
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said to be the origin of the Shire, but the Shire was already known in the time of 
Henry VIII, and the Shire horses of the Fens were not black but parti-coloured, or chestnut 
and grey; the black horses were also known as the “snail breed" on account of their 
slowness. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, Bakewcll of Dishley, a celebrated sheep and 
cattle breeder, set about improving it by intensive inbreeding to horses whose pedigree 
he kept a close secret By a process of three new blades and two new handles he got 
nd of the long thick hairy legs described by Defoe, but in 1788, Marshall who had praised 
one of Bakewell's stallions four years earlier, still wrote lamenting the disastrous infiltra¬ 
tion of the “Howden muck" into the Vale of Pickering, condemning the whole breed as 
a plague, adding “The breed of grey rats with which this Island has of late been overrun 
IS not a greater pest than this breed of black Fen horses " Proverbially slow and ugly 
they were very powerful the largest reaching eighteen hands and able to draw three tons, 
but It IS perhaps not surprising that cither Bakcwell entirely transformed them by crossing, 
or the type died out with the vast influx of later importations. Bakewcll’s mystery horse 
may have been the Lincolnshire trotter referred to elsewhere as having been introduced 
to counteract the snail’s pace and to speed the plough. Importations from the low 
countries had reached tw'o thousand in 1862 and rose rapidly to such a degree that by 
1872 they had reached twelve thousand yearly, and John Bull was burnt m effigy by the 
Flemish farmers who resented their horses going overseas 

The results of all these foreign breeds some good and some bad have o ily been 
properly sorted out since the stud books were started late in the last century. 

In the agncultuial horses of to-day wc have on the one hand these special breeds— 
Shires, Clydesdales, the Suflblk Punch, the Cleveland Bay and so on, and on the other 
we have the still varied collection of farmhorses of mixed breed, and allied types, all 
useful horses of recognised general type. 

Farm horses may therefore have Shire or Pcrcheron or any other heavy blood in 
them and all are of mixed origin. A similar mixed o.^igm is responsible for the lighter 
van horses and tradesmen’s ponies, for not only leading sires of the best heavy breeds, 
but also many thoroughbred hackney and hunter and pony stallions have travelled the 
country for years and have modified all stock to a certain extent, producing heavy hunter 
types, light hacks, polo pomes, etc., according to what mares were brought to them by 
farmers 



Chapter Three 


RACING 


Racing (like fighting) being a primeval instinct both in men and animals is a common 
cause of rivalry and quarrelling Neither horses nor dogs can bear to he beaten and as 
for motorists they constantly risk death for no reason whatever beyond the instinctive 
dislike of being outstripped in speed’ It is therefore not surprising that we find racing 
competitions recorded from time immemorial. As the earliest horse racing began in the 
Middle East it will be necessary to review its progress in Assyria, Egypt and Syria, and 
to follow it to Europe in the wake of the oldest racing type, the Arabian horse. Except 
in Central Arabia (where wheeled vehicles never existed) racing cbmpetitions began with 
hunting and war chariots drawn by two horses. The first of these are seen on Egyptian 
monuments c, 2000-2500 b c. In the Hittite treatise of Kikkoulis there are detailed 
instructions for training, sweating and feeding racehorses. The Assyrian lion hunts 
c. 750-800 B.c. show the kind of galloping chariots drawn by an Arabiamsed type of horse, 
some better bred than others. Jt will be noted that these galloping chariots did not 
appear till after the arrival of the Arab Kings of Assyria. 

Racing in Arabia 

Riding originated in Arabia and the first representation of a ridden horse is a 
statuette found in Egypt of an oriental riding an Arab horse primitively modelled, but of 
unmistakable type, dating from c. 2000 b c. Another rider is carved on an Egyptian 
axehead and a seal, to which the same approximate date is assigned. It was only as the 
Arabian horse spread into neighbouring countries that races were run with riders. 

Races were first run in Arabia with loose horses kept thirsty and trained to race to 
the nearest water. There are details of the celebrated pre-Islamic race of Dahes and 
El Ghabra in which Quays was tricked into matching his horses against the horses of 
Hutheyfa over fourteen miles for a stake of 100 camels. His honour was pledged 
without his consent by an unprincipled sort of pristine bookmaker going by the romantic 
name of “the Rose.” Factional ill-feehng fostered by “the Rose” and his racing con¬ 
federates reached such a pitch that while the rival owners watched the race, hurling jibes 
and insults at each other from the hill tops, the supporters of Hutheyfa set upon the 
favourite, Dahes, belabouring him with sticks with such violence that one of the assailants 
had a paralysed arm ever afterwards, and though the horse escaped from them when they 
thought it was too late for him to regain lost ground, and by sheer speed overtook and 
passed all the horses except his partner El Ghabra, the mare being first at the water, both 
were driven off the winning point m a free fight which gave the rival horses time to come 
up, and the judge, whose relatives had backed these horses, and who was a member of 
the opposition tnbe, hastily awarded the stakes to Hutheyfa and faded out together with 
“the Rose,” leaving the bystanders to fight it out, and fight it out they did. It is perhaps, 
hardly surprising that the outraged owner vowed eternal and sanguinary reprisals. 
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Everyone started killing each other and after a lurid career of treachery violence and 
murder, the hypocritical and unprincipled Hutheyfa, who double crossed enemies and 
friends alike, met a well-deserved death uttering pious lamentations and vain appeals 
for “mercy and justice ” His death did not end the war and the “Riders of Death’* 
continued reprisals for some 100 years. 

There was racing m the Kingdom of Hira, a d 120, and King Bahram, who had 
40,000 horses, used to test them by racing The Prophet conducted Arab racing in Syria 
from A.D. 624-687, and was a most enthusiastic racehorse owner His admiration for the 
Arabian breed was unbounded He wrote reams m its praise and allowed a double 
share of spoil to riders of pure bred horses (Kehilans) in war. He owned several mares, 
but the reputed “Five” (“El Khamsa”) belong to the same category as Greek Mythology 
and arc not authentic but symbolic The Arabian invasions carrying Islam right through 
North Africa to France brought myriads of Arabian horses with them. 

Eastern Studs 

Some idea of the colossal breeding establishments of the East can be realised by 
the records of those kept by Kings and Sultans At the Rupture of the Dyke of Mareb, 
A D. 120, the King of Yemen took refuge in Syria with 80,000 spotted Arab horses and the 
Cahph Motassem, a d 840, had a stud of 130,000 spotted speckled and dappled Arabian 
horses of the type seen in the Persian MS. After the Arab conquests as late as 1614 the 
Kings of Persia had collected studs of 50,000 marcs, and Nadir Shah’s Stud seized by the 
Turks at his death in 1736 had thousands of mares. At the conquest of Persia m a.d., 1387 
Tamerlane distributed thousands of Arabian horses m Persia and India, Turkomania 
and Asia Minor. At the death of Sultan cl Nascri in 1342 he left over 4,000 racehorses 
in his Egyptian stables Caliph Hersham el Ommiade had a stud of 4,000, while Malek 
Shah had 40,000. 

Racing in Egypt 

Racing, which had been firmly established in Egypt since the ninth century a.d., 
having come from Syria and Arabia, was then in full swing and quite as popular a sport 
as it IS now in England. Under Sultan El Nasen, a d 1290, it reached a fabulous 
importance and prices comparable to those now given m England for thoroughbreds 
were paid for racing Arabs topped by 64,000 Turkish pounds (equivalent to £67,2(X)) paid 
by the Sultan for the racing El Karta filly which remains a world’s record for any horse up 
to the present day. All the tribes in Arabia were commissioned to look for the best they 
could get. He would give £84,(XX) a day for horses and paid £30,(XX) for a famous stallion. 
All the Emirs were racehorse owners and vast hippodromes were built for playing Tennis 
(“Tchigan”) on horseback, reputed a most dangerous game and the origin of Royal 
Tennis. It was introduced into Europe via Spain as “Pelota” and to France as “La 
Pamme” by which time it was played on foot and was brought to England by the Kings 
as an almost exclusively Royal game. Being exceedingly complicated and necessitating 
professional markers and a great deal of expense it was eventually displaced by Sir 
William Hart Dykes’ invention facetiously called “Spheristnke” which became lawn 
tennis, with racquets as another offshoot, at the end of the nineteenth century. Polo 
was another variety of Tchigan originating in Persia and played out of doors. It can be 
seen in old Persian MS. illuminations and was called “ Savlajan.” 

Racing spread to Greece at an early date and assumed a leading part in the Olympic 
games as will be seen in the chapter on Greece. 



Chapter Four 


RACING IN ENGLAND 

Previous to the Roman invasion 50 b c the Britons were not horseriders but expert 
charioteers, turning and wheeling with a speed and skill which amazed the conquerors. 
Local British horses were small, swift and agile chariot ponies They are seen on coins of 
British workmanship as two types In the coins of the Iceni a pure Arabian type with 
and without rider, arched neck and very highly earned tail (sometimes a triple tail) 
accompanied by a palm branch which is not, as was at first assumed, a copy of the Roman 
Stater, but suggests oriental craftsmen* (Details will be tound in “Thoroughbred Racing 
Stock”)* The other type is the Celtic pony. The coins show no chariots and we only 
know of them from Ciesar's account of them and excavated remains of a small light type. 
The Iceni seem to have had their headquarters near Newmarket * 

That there was an Oriental element in Britain is evident enough in the existence (and 
modern survival) of gipsy wanderers, which at one lime were exceedingly numerous. 
Their oriental type, language and habits and dark complexions are well known and may 
be a link with the old Phoenician Saracen traders traces of which still exist in the West of 
England and the word '‘Sarson” was the local name for the old inhabitants who worked in 
the tin mines of Cornwall and Devon, and “Saracens Slone” was a name given to the large 
blocks of bard sandstone called Greywethers of Cornwall. Headlands and other places 
have Arabic names such as Ras de Catte (Cat’s head) on the opposite French coast and 
many other local names. “Corn” or “Korn” is itself a promontory or “horn.” Horse 
riding and racing were introduced by the Romans and their foreign Syrian legions, but 
details are lacking leaving only a few bare facts. The best Roman cavalry was the 
Thamudene Arabian section. All we know is that in (he fourth century a.d. there were 
special covered training hippodromes in which Arab horses were raced at Rushborough, 
Dorchester, Netherby, Carleon and Silchester, and that altars were erected to the goddess 
of horses. Horse racing is incidentally mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon era when the 
Saxon boys of fifteen strove to excel m riding Bede describes one of a party who came 
to a plain adapted for proving the riders of the swiftest horses. This man, in trying to 
clear a hollow, was thrown and stunned against a stone. 

In the ninth century Hugh Capet, suitor for a sister of /Ethelstan, sent him a present 
of “running” horses with gold ornamental caparisons, but these were hacks. 

First Named Racehorses 

The first racehorses we know by name were Arundel, an Arabian stallion imported 
from the King of Armony and owned by Sir Bevys of Hamptown, and Truncefice, an 

• Ancient excavations have brought to light metal work in Early Britain from 100 s c. The horse bits arc 
all snaffles of two-link and three-link type of small size for pomes and several are of bronze-coated iron made m 
Eastern Britain Two, probably from the Thames Valley, have links of solid bronze but the rings arc hollow. 
One, a two-link bit probably from a south-west workshop is solid bronze It shows « plastic design which is 
new to Celtic art history in England and is of very delicate workmanship. It was designed for a two-horse chariot 
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THE BOOK OF THE HORSE 


Arab mare from Bradmond, King of Damascus, which raced over a seven-mile course 
for £1,000 at the Court of King Edgar, in London, a d. 957. The race was won by 
Arundel and the mare, '‘Swiftest Truncefice/' was celebrated in verse as a proverbially 
renowned example of a brood mare 600 years later. Another Arundel belonging to 
Sir Alured de Vere beat a horse owned by the Prince of Wales, afterwards Richard II, 
being later sold to him for £20,000 in 1377. This was an incredible price in those days 
when horses were valued in pence and Richard, who was of a vindictive temper, may have 
nursed a grudge for he took the first opportunity of sending Sir Alured to Tower Hill, 
though horses were not mentioned in this connection. William the Conqueror brought 
over Normandy chargers and Spanish stallions. 

We are told that Richard JI loved his horse Roan Barbary as an only son, and was 
furious when Bohnbrokc took the horse to ride to Westminster to be crowned. He was 
a fine horse but had a bad temper except with King Richard. 

“Coursers” and “Races” 

There was no indigenous racing breed in England. 1 have gone into the matter very 
throughly and the more one studies the old records the more evident it becomes that the 
existence of a breed of racing marcs of English blood or indeed an English breed of 
any sort is a fallacy as even the heavy horses were continental, and the idea has been 
based on a misconception of terms and on the piinciple that kittens born in a henhouse 
are chickens! The old word “Courser” was not a race horse but a battle horse or heavy 
charger, a “charge” in a tourney being called a “course.” It only very gradually changed 
to mean a horse for com sing hares and eventually became of modern use for a racehorse, 
and has now dropped out altogether. A “race” too was originally neither a breed nor 
a competition in speed, but a stud, and a “race of coursers” was not a breed of racehorses 
but a stud of heavy cavalry horses. In the same way a “running horse” was an ambler, 
usually a travelling hack, but races were run occasionally between amblers whose legs 
were described as “moving in pairs together on the same side.” The terms have rather 
naturally been misunderstood and quoted as evidence of an indigenous racing strain, but 
examination of contemporary stud books dated from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies clearly proves that the “races of coursers” were studs of non-racing continental 
breeds and remained so till the advent of oriental importations. 

Types—Human and Equine 

Under Richard I racing was popular but suffered violent interruptions and vicissi¬ 
tudes. As I have already said, a curious fict that the type of horse bred in different 
countries is often influenced by the human t3pe which breeds it. Coarse, heavy Teutonic 
nations breed coarse horse stock. Refined, mercurial Latin nations like a refined, active 
horse, and the ultra refined, exquisitely model ed horses originated among the hot-blooded, 
hawk-eyed, slender-boned tribes of Arabia. England has been much influenced by the 
types of Its reigning monarchs. Henry VIIF, of massive bulk, made havoc of all racing . 
types His standard seems to have been lasel on his own Royal bulk plus armour, 
and he issued an edict slaughtering all hght horses with the same ruthlessness as he 
slaughtered his wives. His ideal horse was a cart horse of colossal strength, unwieldly 
as it must have been m battle, but it seems to have been used as a sort of equine battering 
ram to ride down infantry. No doubt the old Mountain and Moorland ponies escaped 
only owing to the impossibility of catching them in the wilds of Wales, Scotland and the 
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Hebrides and Shetland Isles There is a stone carving of a Shetland pony and a concave 
headed Pict pony on a Piciish monument, 840 A D 

The Scotch horses of the fourteenth century were described as small pacers, but 

Scottish laws prevented the development of horse racing. 

Henry VIH was not always fat m youth for he is described as very fond of tennis 
“at which game it was the prettiest thing m the world to see him play, his fair skm 
glowing through a shirt of the finest texture “ 

Sixteenth Century 

The subsequent weight of this ponderous monarch can be judged as the Venetian 
Ambassador in 1519 described that Henry VIII when hunting invariably rode several 
horses and never took the diversion w'llhout tiring eight oi ten horses which he picked 
up as he went along At Eltham the stud consisted of eight 3 f-six coursers, hunting 
geldings, hobbies, Barbancs, stallions, mail bottel, pack “Besage,“ and two stalking 
horses 

In 1608 Lord Essex gave a gold snaffle as a prize A Statute of 33 Henry VIH, C.5 
enacted that Dukes and Archbishops should maintain seven trotting stallions for saddle. 
Marquises, Earls and Bishops five, and Viscounts and Barons five Subjects with lower 
incomes had to keep two, and men whose wives wore silk gowns, French hoods or bonnets 
of velvet, or pearls and other ornaments were compelled under severe penalties to keep 
one trotting stallion Evidently finery had its drawbacks Englishmen were forbidden 
to sell any horse to Scotland or overseas 

In 1579 Prospero d'Osma scheduled the horses m the Royal Tutbury and Malmesbury 
studs as cavalry chargers (Coursers) and Jennets (small coursers or amblers). At 
Hampton Court there were Spanish Jennets and Barbanes (foreign horses) In 1598 
Tutbury still had battle horses and amblers and Italian heavy chargers, but Queen 
Elizabeth had a separate racing stable of forty Arabs, Barbs and Turks at Greenwich 
Her own personal stables consisted of geldings and that mysterious anima! the “botell'' 
horse. Contemporary writers describe King Henry’s stud as “a mixture of bastard 
breeds/’ Flemish roiles, Scottish nags, Jennets and battle chargers. 

In 1620 the Malmesbury stock comprised Polish, Danish, Flemish, Spanish, Turkish 
and Arab mares. In 1624 the Royal Tutbury Stud had Polish mares. Jennets, battle 
horses and Arabs. 

The whole aim of horse-breeding was for war, not racing, the country being torn 
between the military dictators and the people who had'a sneaking liking for sport. 

Cartright’s Admonition to Parliament, 1572, complains of the “Indecent hurrying 
through the mormng prayers. The Minister pasteth it over as fast as he can gallop, 
because there are some games to be played in the afternoon as lying for the Whetstone, 
heathenish dancing for the ring, a beare or a bull to be baited or else a jackanapes to 
nde on horseback.” 


Sixteenth-Seventeenth Century 

Queen Elizabeth was a bloodthirsty huntress and loved to see the deer torn to pieces. 
Her huntsman Selwyn once gave her a wild-west show jumping from his horse on to the 
back of the hunted stag keeping his seat m spite of the animal’s frantic efforts to throw 
him off and guiding it by a hunting knife gashing its neck, brought it round to the Queen 
and then plunged the knife into its throat so that it fell dead in a fountain of blood at her 
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feet. This so delighted her that she favoured him greatly ever after The incident is 
recorded on a monument at Walton-on-Thames. 

Shakespeare’s description suggests the better type of hack: 

'‘"Round hoojcd, short jointed^ fetlocks shag and long. 

Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostrils wide 
High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide.'* 

The horses of the seventeenth century were fed largely on hay and bread and 
thoroughbred stallions were given eggs and oysters^ 

Horse bread was made with beans, wheat and rye, kneaded with bran and water, 
and baked into loaves but was not to be given until a day old. Toast steeped in 
’"muskadue” or oatmeal on the morning of a race and vinegar was spurted into his nostrils. 

lender Edward V] horse stealing was a capital offence without benefit of Clergy, 
and many extremely vexatious laws were m force. No Catholic could own a horse worth 
more than £5, whether his wife wore a velvet bonnet or not^ 

In spite of the colossal difficulties of transport countless numbers of Arabian and 
oriental horses were imported in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They took 
months and indeed years to arrive A list of named horses is published in '‘Thoroughbred 
Racing Stock.” The fame of Arabians as the fastest horses in the world had spread 
from Egypt where they had been racing for centuries. Travellers brought back glowing 
accounts of the flying “Kocklanis” (Kehilans) which commanded “intolerable” prices 
and no trouble was deemed loo great to secure them. Imported under the name of 
“bred horses” (Kehilans, i.e , thoroughbreds) they were variously termed Arabians, 
Barbs, Barbarys, Turks and Turkomans. 1 have shown that Barbary was a term used 
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loosely for horses from barbaric, i.e., foreign countries, not necessarily from the Barbary 
states as explained by Leo Afneams m the seventeenth century, and it is important to 
remember that a ‘‘Turk” always meant an Arab as there was never a Turkish native breed 
beyond pack animals and the Turkish Pashas always collected Arab horses by force or fraud 
or purchase. A Turk was an Arabian imported from or through the area then known as 
Turkey which comprised all Irak, Syria and North Arabia, and many Arabians 
imported via the North African trade route through Barbary to Europe were styled Barbs, 
as also were those imported from the Arab studs of the Sultans of Morocco and the 
various Beys and Pashas occupying Algerian and Tunisian areas The Barb horses were, 
as I have said, a crossbred native pony of great merit for work but smaller than the 
Arab (called ‘'a mere Galloway" under fourteen hands by the Duke of Newcastle) and 
of cosmopolitan origin, which enjoyed a reflected glory in Europe owing to its Arabian 
blood but despised m the East where all royal studs were Arabian and a Barb was 
considered a "kadish " The Godolphm Arabian got evidently confused by historians 
with Lord Godolphm's brown Barb, an apparently real Barb which appears in his stud 
book as a Barb, while the Godolphm Arabian is entered and referred to throughout as his 
lordship’s Arabian. From other sources we know that his name was "Scham” and 
that he was of the Jilfan strain, misspelt "‘Guelph." 

Seventeenth Century 

James T built stables at Newmarket and began breeding racehorses on a large scale 
With oriental blood including the Arabian horse Rupert The Markhams were horse 
dealers and imported several Arabians which Markham praised in enthusiastic terms, 
but the one purchased by James I for £154 was a case of “give a horse a bad name and 
hang him.” Some men and some animals get attached to some silly story and no one 
ever mentions the “Markham Arabian” without pouncing on the Duke of Newcastle's 
casual remark that he once saw him and did not think much of him, and that he ran badly, 
but the fact remains that he was the leading sire at the Royal Stud for many years and 
that the stud lists show thirty-nine of his progeny including his unbeaten son, Fnsell, 
and his ihirty-six descendants. The Duke of Newcastle was a High School enthusiast 
and w^as more concerned with demivolts and semilunes than with racing. He alternately 
extolled different breeds as the world's best horses, Spanish, Neapolitans and Barbs, 
according to which could spring highest and do it oftener than other breeds. 

The Duke of Newcastle 

His point of view is well known in his own words, “As poor as I was in those days I 
made shift to buy four Barbes, five Spanish and many Dutch horses all the most excellent 
horses that could be and among them a grey leaping horse, the most beautiful that I ever 
saw who went exceeding high and just in leaps without any help at all, as also upon the 
ground, and ‘Terra a terra’ beyond all other horses and he did look as if he had been 
above the Race of Horse kind.” 

He praised the Spanish horse as the best all round horse in the world and also the 
English mixed breeds, and he called Barbs and Spanish horses the gentlemen and princes 
of their kind. In fact his opinions could not be relied on for two minutes together. He 
frankly admitted he knew nothing about Arabs except that according to “many, many 
merchants, noblemen and gentlemen” their reputation was high and their price incredibly 
and even unbearably high, running from £500 to £3,000. “Therefore” said he “I 
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recommend you to the Barb for breeding as even a Barb that is a jade will get better 
racers than any English horse ” The Turkish horse is then praised as the best in the world 
but hard to procure and costing £150 

We may here note that some years later the Newcastle stud at Welbeck A^hey was 
entirely composed of the intolerably expensive Arab breed, with the Great Arabian and 
the Little Arabian as leading stallions. 

The Duke of Savoy presented the Duke at the age of seventeen with a Spanish horse 
and he bought two Barbary horses for the circus for £200 and £100 

In 1644 at Hamburg he was very hard up and was always in fear of imprisonment for 
debt. He had left England with only £90 in his pocket and started a horse circus in 
Antwerp. He got eight horses and his wife wTote of his great affection for them and 
their devotion to him 

Having obtained credit he forsook his waggon for a coach and nine horses of 
Holsatian breed for which he paid £160. He presented seven of them to H M Queen 
Mother of England and kept two for his own use and the Princess of Oldenburg gave 
him a Friesland horse. His return journe> to England took six days and nights at sea 

The Blazing Star 

Meanwhile an alliance was projected between Prince Charles and the Infanta Maria of 
Spam. The Duke of Buckingham, otherwise known as the “Blazing Star/’ had been 
sent over with the Prince to negotiate with the Spanish Court The Prince however 
made a bad impression and the Princess considered him hardly appreciably more desirable 
than Lucifer himself and in their anxiety to get nd of the unwelcome heretic suitor (who 
was more concerned in extracting diamonds from his father to give to his mistress than 
in the matter of his proposed bride) the Spanish Court seems to have paid off Buckingham 
with ship loads of horses, fine linen and gifts of every kind, including camels, mules and 
bright-coloured birds. 


Spanish Connections 

The horses were Spanish harness horses and hackneys as well as oriental breeds 
Buckingham seems to have distributed the coach horses among his friends at home as 
they do not appear in the Royal Stud lists, though there is some evidence that Charles 
kept a brood mare or two before his accession, and James continued to breed from the 
despised Markham Arabian, Whatever were his merits or dements however has no 
bearing on our present-day racing stock as the Royal Tutbury Stud was sold up and 
dispersed to the four winds in 1651 but certainly the Arabian breed suffered no discredit 
for all subsequent writers praised it as “the only breed to get racehorses.” 

King James frankly stated that the mere sight of the Great Horses bored him to tears 
owing to their clumsy appearance, so he must have been terribly bored when the Archduke 
sent him “a dozen gallant mares with foals, four horses and eleven stallions” all heavy 
Neapolitan Coursers which arrived at Greenwich Palace on April 3rd, 1605. 

Racing and hunting fill the historical records. Races were run in Hyde Park in 1635 
where thousands gathered and squandered their money The chief race was the St. 
Georges Cup. Riders, 12 stone—entrance stake, 2s 6d. and the winner had to contribute 
6s, 8d. or 3s. 4d, for the prisoners in North Gate jaiP Neither the entrance fee nor the 
prisoner’s dole appear excessive. We wonder what Lord Derby would have said if 
Wormwood Scrubs had claimed a bonus on Hyperion’s Derby stakes! 
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In the days of James VI there was pony racmg m Scotland, the chief race being won 
by Lord Hamilton’s pony on Solway Sands Silver bells were given at a Chester meeting 
and the winners had to deposit security for these annual trophies lest they should be tempted 
to make away with them In 1624 the cup winner was allowed to retain the bell for the 
first time. 

King James I preferred sportsmen to politicians and was foolish enough to say so. 
Everyone began gambling heavily and lost their estates to pay their debts. In 1605 the 
river Ouse was frozen over and Drake tells us that the King organised a race meeting 
on the iCe the course being from the Marygale Tower under the great arch of the Bridge 
to the Crane at Skeldcrtcn Postern—we are not told how the horses kept their feet. 

Puritan Agitation 

An anti-gambling fanatic called Hinde began a crusade against racing as the cause 
of profamty, cursing, brawling, quarrelling, bad example and idleness, but he produced 
little effect beyond bringing the profanity on to his own head 

James and Sportsmen 

James rebuked the spoil sports, declared games and dancing lawful, and established 
Public races especially at Newmarket Before this, horse matches between owner-riders 
over any convenient stretch of turf had been the chief form of racing. Superstition was 
rampant and sick animals had a wretched time being exorcised for evil spirits, one sick 
foal being left out all night to die m a snowstorm to get rid of the devil, and the owner 
thanked God that its satanic influence had been removed’ Witches prescribed nostrums 
and m Ireland a wall eye was considered an evil fate James laughed at superstition and 



Alcock Arabian 1720 

This horse is the origin of all the grey Thoroughbreds in existence 
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Jaughecl also at his own accident when after a lively dinner he rode alongside the New 
River and was flung off on to the ice disappearing m the crash head first. Sir Richard 
Goring seeing boots sticking out of the river rushed to the rescue, and, in spite of much water 
swallowed, the King mounted and rode back to bed and he rewarded his rescuer by some¬ 
thing more substantial than handshaking He founded a Royal Stud at Tutbury, chiefly 
composed of Arabians, Frisell, an unbeaten son of the Markham Arabian, and a number 
of orientally bred mares. 

He wrote a long treatise in which he praised games on horseback and the noble 
sport of hunting, but called shooting with guns and arrows a “thievish sport.’* 

More Protests against Racing 

In the reign of Charles I, Sir Edward Harwood presented a petition in forcible language 
warning the King against the decline of Great Horses, saying that if 2,000 were required 
at short notice they would not be procurable He went on to point out that the French 
horses were in every way superior to ours, and could rout ours in battle on even terms, 
inflicting heavy loss The King feigned surprise and asked why, and Sir Edward pointed 
out that our horses were being neglected for racing and hunting, the landed proprietors 
devoting all their time to breeding these instead of essential war horses 

Charles I said he would take steps to remedy this scandalous state of things, 
professing to be surprised and shocked, but nothing was done, for racing was by now 
beginning to get a serious hold and we find General Lord Fairfax, in great fear that the 
supremacy of the cavalry in war would sutler, protesting vainly against “the over-valued 
pigmy baubles,” much as Herodotus declaimed against the “pampered jades of Asia.” 

Pampered Jades and Pigmy Baubles 

In a lengthy treatise dated 1644 he made it clear that all breeds large and small were 
foreign origin, such native horses “as might be called English” being of a slow common 
kind, and even these had continental blood Being essentially a cavalry man, and judging 
horses by avoirdupois weight, he extols the large slow foreign heavy breeds for war and 
deplores the recent craze for oriental racehorses as not comparable to the powerful 
armour carriers, and calls them “over-valued pigmy baubles'’ only useful for the 
despicable pleasure of racing and no good for heavy armour; yet even he cannot resist 
advising a cross of Barbary to warm up the phlegmatic local stock. It really was not 
surprising that the non-military horsemen should have got tired of this perpetual influx 
of carthorses due to the influence of Henry VllI and the heavy armour of the time and 
turned to the Arab, whose racing reputation was already established as early as 1300 B.c. 
It is amusing to think that the horse which had given the name of Fairfax an eternal 
fame in the General Stud Book was one of these identical “over-valued pigmy baubles,” 
the “Helmsley Turk,” otherwise the Fairfax Morocco Barb (an Arab from Morocco). 

The upheavals which cost Charles I his head upset horse breeding and finally 
scattered all the previous racing stock. Sir John Fenwick, stud master to Charles I, 
with a salary of £200 a year, possessed more rare racehorses than anyone in England, 
and almost all the racehorses in England were from his stud and breeding and all were 
Arab and Oriental. The Parliamentarians confiscated his stud in 1648 to the great grief 
of his stud groom. 

James D’Arcy’s stud also disappeared in the same way; the Tutbury Royal Stud 
was put up for sale. An inventory was begun in 1643 and finished in 1649, which seems 
to have been rather a prolonged process. 
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Tutbury Royal Stud Dispersed 

The stud was valued at £1,982 and included the VilJicrs Arabs imported by James I, 
also two twelve-year-old mares and thirty-three colts by Fnsell,* thirteen of which were 
grey. Sir A. Hardngg, Col. James and Lord Thomond bought, or were given, some of 
the Tutbury horses but they were never traced in the search made by Charles IJ The 
sale was finally completed on January 6th, 1651 when the Council ot Slate handed over 
the money to Mr Frost All the colts had been sold on July 3rd, 1650 

Six of the best horses went to the Duke of Ormond in Ireland but were apparently 
wasted as though he improved the local Kilkenny stock he seems to have failed to breed 
racehorses Fie crossed Galloway pony mares to Spanish, Arabian and English mixtures, 
when he left Ireland he appointed Sir W Eowler his manager and wrote in April, 1668, 
‘‘On Monday next a groom will go hence with an Arabian horse tor a stallion for this 
year but he must cover only the largest and strongest mares The Spanish horse I had 
from Lord Dungannon gets no likely colts yet he may serve to help the neighbourhood 
to mend the ordinary breed Later on he handed the stud over to his son Lord Arran 
saying that he had been so unlucky or so cheated with horses and hoise breeding that he 
was resolved to be troubled with them no more. The O’Briens seem to have made more 
use of some others as they got a certain reputation as racehorse breeders, 

Cromwell was an enthusiastic sportsman but he was obliged to humour the fanatics 
by temporarily forbidding racing, cock-fighting and bull baiting Horse racing was 
prohibited from February 26lh to August 1654 because of the threatened Royalist rising 
at the next race meetings, and again in 1659 Every racecourse was closed, thousands 
were thrown out of work and owners of racehorses had to sell for what their horses would 
fetch (It IS notable that this has happened more than once m America with disastrous 
results). The prohibition included hunting, hawking and football. 

Cromwell Founds Oriental Stud 

The setback was only temporary for wc find him taking energetic steps to import 
Arabian horses and his buff-coated Ironsides without aimour soon superseded the Great 
Horse in battle. 

Cardinal Mazarm presented Lockhart, his Ambassador m France, with four 
exceedingly fine Arab horses for the saddle which Lockhart said were the finest he ever 
saw and that the Lord his master would be mightily pleased with them {Thurloe State 
Papers, VoL V). He maintained regal establishments of huntsmen, stud masters, falconers 
and gamekeepers, and owned the White Turk, called after his stud groom Place, who 
afterwards stole the “Coffin mare” and concealed her from the Royalist agents on 
Charles II return. 

Soon Cromwell disregarded the Puritans altogether and at one crisis in his life, 
when a deputation from Parliament visited him on the matter of the crown he kept it 
waiting two hours while he inspected a “Barbane” horse m the garden! He swept out 
all the monumental “destriers” for he knew that with the passing of plate armour we 
had a surfeit of the Flanders breed and needed the fineness of the East. Every agent on 
the Mediterranean shores had a roving commission to buy Arabian horses from Aleppo 
and the best Eastern horses available, for Arabian horses had been famous as racehorses 
in Syria and Egypt for over a thousand years. This is a point which has never been 


* Son of Markham Arabian 
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understood by those who wTjtc on racing history but was welJ known at that time. I 
make no excuse for repeatedly insisting on it 

The following is one of many typical contemporary letters from Mr Longland, 
CromwelFs agent at Leghorn, to Mr Secretary Thurloe (June, 1655 Tfiurloe State 
Papers, VoL III, 526) 

“I now have advice from my friend at Naples that His Highness commission for 
the two horses and four mares is completed, I hope to His Highness full content; my 
next may bring you an invois or factor of theyr cost and charges; as also a description 
of each; iheir race or pedigree, coliour, age, height, quallity and condition. . . I gav 
order to the man T sent over for Tnpoly to redeem the English captives, to bring a mare 
thence, which he did; but 'iwas so small a thing, gentile and thm, the legs little bigger 
than a hynd’s, that I thought not worth your acceptance, for a good marc to breed 
should be as well tall and large, as clean limb'd and handsome I know not yet whether 
\ shall speed in the commission f gave to Aleppo for a horse, but if 1 do I am confident 
the world has not better horses than that place affords." The promised letter cannot 
be found. 

Richard Cromwell also favoured horse racing and sport and the origin of the modern 
thoroughbred racehorse begins with Oliver Cromwell for on Charles il restoration he 
found the new foundation material ready to hand, and within an hour of his return to 
England had seized Cromwell's Arab stud On May 26lh, he ordered that the Sergeant- 
at-Arms "forthwith seize all the goods of such persons as sate as Judges upon the late 
King and that the seven horses of Oliver Cromwell, said to be the best in England and 
such other horses as are seized of or belonging to such persons be earned to the Mews 
for the service of His Majesty ” {Parliamentary InteUygcncer, 1660). 

Prince Charlie as a Rider 

It is not generally known how' good a horseman was Charles II In 1637 the Duke of 
Newcastle had been appointed Governor to Prince Charlie (later Charles 11) with special 
orders to teach him to be a good rider which was not difficult as he was a natural 
horseman and looked as if he had been born in the saddle, graceful strong and good 
tempered. He never dragooned a horse or ill-treated it, and there was a magic under¬ 
standing between himself and his horse and he never overrode a horse. He was particular 
to have horses with good shoulders and quarters 

At the age of ten he could ride the most intractable horses and leap them over 
obstacles with a skill which made him the centre of attraction as a master rider and he 
would wager to ride any horse brought to him, even barebacked. The Duke who never 
spared criticism was intensely proud of his pupil. 

Of Prince Charlie he says, “When I was his Governor I had the honour to be the 
first to sate him on horseback and did instruct him m the Art of Horsemanship. It is a 
great satisfaction to me to make mention here of the joy 1 had then to see that His 
Majesty made my Horses goe better than any Italian or French riders (who had often 
rid them) would do and hear him say that there are very few that know horses; which 
was knowingly said and wisely judged of His Majesty.” 

It IS not therefore surprising that after a vain search for the vanished Tutbury horses 
he set his agents to work in earnest. He realised that it was not only necessary to import 
staUions, but that mares were just as important, and it was the Arab mares brought from 
the Levant (the tradition of whose purchase still hngered in Arabia a century ago) which 
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from 1660 onwards were known ever after as Royal Marcs, together with their progeny. 
They appear in John Cheny's Contemporary Stud Book, 1727, and were incorporated in 
the Oriental section of the subsequent publication of Wealherby's General Stud Book for 
one hundred years 11c kept large studs and spent colossal sums yearly on importing 
oriental horses In addition to enormous sums paid to his agents the annual fixed sum 
spent on horses was £16,640, which his enemies denounced as extravagant beyond belief 
But this was a mere bagatelle to the floating expenditure. He rivalled Sultan El Naseri 
in his determination to get the best at all costs King Charles rode in races himself 
carrying all before him and he wagered to ndc any horse barebacked 

Sir Robert Carr wrote March 24th, 1675, that His Majesty had ridden three heats 
and a course and won the plate by hoisemanship as all four w^erc hard run and closely 
contested. He was fond of hunting as well and never lost his nerve over a country, 
but he preferred racing and used to entertain all ihc jocke>s to dinner 

Charles was also a finished “Whip'' and encouraged his nobles to drive their own 
horses instead of using postillions and ad\ocated breeding coach hoiscs of high quality 

Devotion to Vice 

Thomas Shadwcll, a pla>v\right, c 1660, alludes to the great wave of passionate 
devotion to vicjcs of various kinds in England during this reign when the talk was 
exclusively of horses, cocks and dngs and cards. Lord CampdeiCs son, Mr. Noel, 
lost £2,500 at tennis in one dav to Lord Rich (afterwards Carnarvon). 

Prizes for Racing 

The racing prizes w^hich began under James I with bclK were changed under Charles 11 
to cups and jewels, while hunter plates were introduced by Queen Anne who founded 
Ascot in 1712 At Chester the original prize was a wooden ball embellished with flowers 
given on Shrove Tuesday annually A silver bell value 3s 6d. was substituted in the 
thirty first year of King Henry MIL Linder Charles IJ the Sheriff of Chester offered a 
piece of silver plate The High Shenfl' borrowed a Barbary horse from Sir Thomas 
Middleton and won it himself barring the horses of Sir Philip Egerton and Mr, Massey 
from competing, saying they had arrived too late for enirv! A bit of sharp practice which 
caused great ill-fccling 

The general horse stock of the country was described as a mixture of “all the horses 
of all the Nations,” and as having degenerated through running wild and uncared for on 
the moors and in the forests at the mercy of any jade pony or cart stallion or jackass 
The mules so bred, would of course, come to a natural end, but the heterogenous horse 
mixtures were condemned as a disgrace to the country Dr. Puller writes in 1662. 

“Our English horses have in a mcdiocio degree all the necessary good properties- 

neither so slight as the Barb, so slovenly as the Hcmish nor so fiery as the Hungarian, nor 
so airy as the Spanish Jennets, nor so earthly as those m the low countries and generally 
all German horses. For stature and strength of middle size and are both seemly and 
serviceable, and while the seller praiscth them too much and the buyer too little the 
unbiassed bystander will give them due commendation.” He continued that Yorkshire 
bred the best by keeping them on steep and stony ground, but there is no word of racing 
merit concerning the Yorkshire stock and beyond commending their good feet compared 
with those of horses bred on marshy fens, they seem to have been good serviceable working 
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horses his view being that horses were bred for cavalry and he admits that all the mixtures, 
good or bad, were of foreign origin. 

Langbaine, 1685. 

“First, therefore, I advise you to buy cither an Arabian horse (if you can procure 
him), a Spaniard, a Turk or a Barb for your stallion that is well shaped to beautify your 
race and well marked to agree with most men's opinions.’' 

To begin with the Arabian he quotes the high prices. '‘Notwithstanding their great 
value and the difficulty in bringing them from Scanderoon to England by sea, yet by 
the care and at the charge of some breeders in the North the Arabian horse is no stranger 
to those parts. Where Persons who have the curiosity may T presume at this day see 
some of the Race if not a true Arabian stallion This seems to have been the origin of 
the reputation enjoyed by the “breed of the North ” 

He goes on to quote the Duke of Newcastle’s praise of the Spanish horse for all-round 
perfection, whether for Manege, pad, hunting or running, and that the best arc from 
Cordova, but he adds that “though he do prove an Extraordinary good horse by the time 
he arrives at your own home he will likewise prove an extraordinary dear one.” The 
prices fetched are given as £300 to £I ,000 

“The Turk” he says “is about equal to the Spanish in beauty but somewhat odd 
shaped, his head being somewhat like a camel (this seems to indicate a concave profile), 
he hath excellent eyes, a thin neck excellently risen They never amble but trot very 
well and are accounted at this present better stallions than Barbs for gallopers. 

“Some merchants affirm that there cannot be a more noble and diverting sight to a 
lover of horses than to walk into pastures near Constantinople about sailing time when 
he may see many hundred gallant horses tethered and every horse has his attendant or 
keeper with his little tent plac'd near him to he m that he may look to him and take care 
to shift him to fresh grass as occasion requires 

“The price of a Turk is commonly 1100 or £150 a horse and when bought it is 
difficult to get a pass. 


I 



Mare and Foal bred at Burton Park Stud 
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“The Barb is little inferior in beauty but too slender and ladylike to breed from 
with no action and in the North they prefer Turks and Spaniards, but he is sinewy and 
excellently winded and good for a course if not over weighted. 

“The Mountain Barbs are best belonging to the AUarbes who will not part with 
them except to the Prince of their Band. It is only the ordinary sort which are to be met 
with commonly m the hands of English Nobility and Gentry and they may be bought in 
Languedoc and Provence in France for £40 or £50. In Barbary they may be bought 
for £30.“ 

This account shows the difference between the horses of Morocco (Mountain or 
Desert Arabian Barbs) and the ordinary sort commonly imported to England and it is 
just this which makes the difference between the Arabian Moroccan Barbs of our stud 
book fame and the native cheap ruck of imported horses which could not by any possibility 
have impressed themselves on posterity. We do however still see the underbred Barb 
head m the inferior types of thoroughbred chasers. 

Buffon, 1755, demonstrates the process of producing racers clearly and prophetically 
saying that “ in order to breed good horses foreign ones are essential, 1st Arabs, 2nd Barbs 
and Andalusians, failing these use fine English horses as these are dervied from the former 
and have not much degenerated from them 

“Arabs arc the finest in the world, Barbs are commoner. The Spanish have thick 
necks with much mane, head rather large and convex, long ears, thick shoulders, broad 
chest, big round quarters, narrow blocked-up feet, fiery eye and noble bearing. Horses 
of pomp and ceremony, English horses of the best kind are like Arabs and Barbs, they 
are big at least 14 2, some in fact reaching 15 hands hut they are not as good as the Arabs 
being more suitable for hunting than racing,^* The abnormal height of 15 hands is amusing. 
English writers say much the same 

Eighteenth Century 

Osmer, a veterinary surgeon, wrote in 1761: “Arabian horses and their descendants 
when properly chosen are preferable to all others whether you are to be carried a mile or 
a thousand. Jet the weight be what it will, nor have other horses such true courage or 
calmness of temper, nor can they bear fatigue with equal fortitude as our severe discipline 
of training will in some measure help to show.” He then draws a comparison between 
them. 

“Now it has here been allowed that the Arabians are the best kind of horses we know 
of from whom it can be expected to breed a racer or in other words the most perfect 
horse. Arabian horses being belter constituted for action than other horses do by means 
hereof excel all others. 

“The smew of the mountain (desert) Arab is like a bar of iron hence the degree of 
difference between him and some other Asiatick horses and all other horses of the world. 
But we understand so little about the matter that these very horses are called weak cat¬ 
legged things and our great coarse brutes with hairy legs, thick skins and lax fibres, are 
considered much the strongest. . . . The attachment of some men to what is commonly 
called ‘a good English horse’ is as absurd as the objection of sportsmen to blood, i.e., 
cat-legged things. 

“As to Barbs I mean those only which I have seen, all have a particular cast or turn 
in their hinder parts from which they may in general be easily known by the observant 
eye.” His eye for this drooping quarter makes his description of the Godolphin Arabs 
wonderful loms all the more valuable as evidence of his Arabian conformation. 
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Foundation of the Jockey Club 

It is interesting to note that our highly aristocratic English Jockey Club started as 
an anything but respectable coiTec house called the‘'Star and Garter’’ where all the fast 
titled young men congregated to bet and drink Dukes and earls and minor nobles 
gambled, quarrelled and fought and it was here that Lord Byron’s great-uncle quarrelled 
with and killed Chaworth for which he was brought to Inal. Good cooking, expensive 
wines and high prices were the rule The actual Jockey Club began as such in 1753, 
and two-year-old racing was sanctioned in 1770 The club showed off its authority by 
warning the Prince Regent off the Turf on account of his jockey Chifney's riding of Escape. 

The family of Tattersall owed their name and fortune to Highflyer to whom they 
built a memorial horse called Highflyer Hall They started as unsuccessful newspaper 
proprietors and very successful auctioneers, and the firm holds the world’s most famous 
and wealthy business as such, which yearly increases in fame as prices rise to unprecedented 
heights 

The twelfth Earl of Derby founded the Epsom Derby and Oaks m 1780, but it was 
many a long day before the Earls of Derby ever won the race themselves The present 
Lord Derby has however amply made up for lost time. 

Foul Riding not Objected to 

Going back to its inception, crossing and jostling were allowed as part of the sport if 
no special agreement was made to the contrary, and they were not prohibited till 1792, 
amid violent opposition from Denis O’Kelly who boasted he could drive his opponents 
oft' the course by sheer force and was highly incensed at the restriction of his activities 
Yearlings were raced in 1786 and continued to be raced for ninety years. 

Long Courses 

In the early eighteenth century races varied from four-mile heals to twelve miles and 
the horses did prodigies m the w^ay of stamina, three four-mile heats in one day were 
quite ordinary 

There has always been a recurring anti-racing element which associates racing with 
the devil and all his angels To some people a pack of cards, a bottle of whisky or a 
sweepstake ticket are the emblems of degradation and depravity and a sweepstake ticket is 
still taboo in England which will not even allow a sweep to support its own hospitals. 
It IS something of a miracle that racing has survived 

The Duke of York, son of George III, who was rebuked for driving to Newmarket 
on a Sunday replied with a spice of humour that he always earned a Bible and Prayer 
Book with him m the carnage. 

Sport Triumphs 

Love of sport had triumphed. All the efforts of military men and Puritans failed to 
stop racing and in 1755 the “Over-valued Pigmy Baubles” had established themselves as 
the world’s only racing breed—the “bred” or thoroughbred horse destined to become 
England’s finest achievement—the horses whose magical speed has electrified the world. 

Origin of the Word Thoroughbred 

The English Thoroughbred is now called English because of his long residence on 
English soil and the skill with which he has been developed by English breeders who have 
every reason to be proud of having produced the world’s most famous racing miracle. 
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He was al first called only Thoroughbred because of his oriental origin, the word 
Thoroughbred being a literal translation of the Arabic “Kehilan” which is the generic 
term for the Arabian breed and was introduced to England by the first importers A 
“bred horse’' was an Arabian horse of pure descent and the imported mares were 
sometimes distinguished from the ones foaled in England by the word “Natural ” 

The exasperating Arab custom of not giving a horse a name, but naming him after 
his successive owners or places of residence, was also introduced into England and has 
been a source of infinite confusion to historians Mercifully the Darley Godolphin and 
Byerley sires did not constantly change ownership but the Alcock Arabian did and went 
by no less than ten different names 

The Darcy White Turk or Sedbury Arabian was an Arab imported from Aleppo 
and theDarcy Yellow Turk, also called the Chestnut Arabian, was imported from Damascus 
Both exercised an enormous influence on modern pedigrees and we know their names, 
shown in the Milbank collection as Snowball and Orange. The Leedes Arabian exceeds 
the Darley Arabian in the bulk of pedigrees 

Grey Colour Transmitted for 250 Years 

There are certain horses which stand out fiom the rest in the world’s memory, 
either for their performance or their progeny though some of these have had astonishingly 
little opportunity of achieving fame Who would have thought, for instance, that a grey 
Arabian horse which some 250 years ago passed from hand to hand, known only as 
somebody’s Arabian or Turk, would transmit his grey colour in unbroken sequence to 
this present day -a colour curiously allied to the speed which has brought it into ever¬ 
lasting fame through (he Tetrarch, Tetratema, Mumtaz Mahal and Mahmoud He 
served very few known mares but the Akaster Turk mares must be included with his 
progeny as Akaster is an obvious misprint for Ancaster, originally often spelt Ankaster, 
the Duke of that name having been one of his owners, the horse appearing as leading 
stallion in his stud book, whereas Akaster does noi elsewhere occur and "Turk” was 
indiscriminately used for Arabs. Even so his progeny were remarkably scarce and must 
have been of outstanding merit to survive through two-and-a-half centuries The 
tenacity of the colour is all the more remarkable because in some cases almost every 
generation, the grey was mated to bay, brown or chevStnut, and as grey once lost can 
never reappear it shows a tenacious hereditory piwer. 

Darley Arabian 

Then, who would have imagined that the bay colt with ‘‘a blaze something of the 
largest” purchased as a yearling at Aleppo by Thomas Darley and sent to England three 
years later with the pious hope that he would not be too much disliked in England, 
would have 7,000 brood mares registered in our last volume of the General Stud Book, 
all saturated with his blood. We know that he was of the Managhi strain but he too had 
no name but his owners. He was just the Darley Arabian and the hope that he would 
not be much disliked reads amusingly in view of his subsequent world wide celebrity. 

Godolphin Arabian 

In the case of the Godolphin Arabian we do at any rate know that his name was 
Sham, which is Arabic for Damascus, but here again it is the name of the place he came 
from, i.c., Damascus Arabian. We know that he was of the Jilfan strain (Anglicised 
Guclf) and that his only contemporary picture done from life named, signed and dated 
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by J. Wootton when the horse was seven years old, shows a pure Arabian type with 
tapering head, small ears, a large full eye, level quarters and high set tail. All other 
pictures especially the so-called Morier, so widely disseminated, must be ignored as 
they were posthumous and (there being no photography in those days) purely imaginary. 
There is not the remotest ground for the modern suggestion that he was a Barb. 1 have 
Lord Godolphin’s original picture by Wootton and the original Mss. of Mr. Coke (Lord 
Leicester) and Lord Godolphin’s stud books m which he is entered as an Arabian 
throughout. He was registered as such in the General Stud Book and remained so for 
133 years till as late as 1891 the General Stud Book for the first time produced a suggestion 
that his Arabian origin was in dispute and that an unspecified portrait favoured his being 
a Barb. As a cat is mentioned as appearing in the picture the horse seems to have been 
the suprious animal with the hook nose and lop ears in the Morier picture which was 
prophetically inscribed by the artist with the names and wins of his progeny dated long 
after his death conclusively proving that it was not done from life. A fancy copy of still 
later date has no more claim to accuracy. 

The fact that the Godolphin horse was Lord Godolphin's leading stallion and was 
painted by the leading artist, J. Wootton, disposes of the nonsense that he was teaser to 
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Hobgoblin who was not at stud but racing till 1734, four years after Roxana's death. 
In the Godolphjn stud book the Arabian was mated to Roxana in the ordinary stud 
routine and Hobgoblin was never leading stallion. The whole story of the battle with 
Hobgoblin for Roxana and the story of the water cart were disseminated by the cra/y 
novelist, Eugene Sue, the anonymous “frenchman” who is quoted m the General Stud 
Book He got the idea from a Spanish fairy tale story of the seventeenth century, and his 
reputation for veracity in France was “romance first and to hell with facts” (“/u/ir ms 
pour Jes iaits'^) His fantastic “Penny Dreadful” romance should have warned Messis. 
Weatherby against taking him seriously. 

Plow Lord Godolphin's genuine picture was overlooked until I discovered it is a 
mystery, though Lord Godolphin Osborne did once mildly suggest that if his picture was 
right all the others were hopelessly incorrect. 

The Leading Sires 

In the same issue of the General Stud Book, 1891, there is a further statement that 
the Darlcy Arabian was probably a Turk or Syrian This shows ignorance, both of facts 
and of breeds There is no such thing as a Turk or Syiian breed —in old days both 
meant Arabs and now they both indicate mongrels 1 Icre again there has been a confusion 
in the pictures, as the genuine original reproduced by Pick in 1822 as being at Aldby has 
vanished and the one now there, and often reproduced, is certainly not the same. It is 
done in a similar pose but is a crude painting looking like a cardboard hunter. The 
Dailey Arabian is the most famous of the three foundation sires from one of which every 
thorougitbred m the world is descended in direct male line The Godolphin Arabian 
and the Byerley (misspelt Byerly) Turk were the other two But none of these approach 
the Lcedcs Arabian or Sultan (sire of Old Bald Peg) and the Darcy, Helmslcy and Lister 
“Turks” and Old Bald Peg herself whose repeat crosses in the pedigrees taken m bulk 
represent a staggering total All these were Arabs as their pictures clearly show and the 
word Morocco stamps any horse from there as Arabian from the Arab tribes settled there 

Bruce Lowe 

An Australian, Bruce Lowe, adopted the Arab system of counting the strain by the 
female line, traced every thoroughbred back to one of forty-three foundation mares 
which he numbered according to the numerical superiority of their descendants in classic 
races. They really number only eighteen as I have found that the rest trace back to 
previously numbered marcs The theory is interesting but obviously unsound, as a 
breeding guide as a pedigree of twenty-six generations represents 134,217,726 units. 
It IS in fact a mathematical absurdity when we consider that our pedigrees are now 
nearing twenty-nine generations which equals 536,870,912 units, so that one mare on 
the bottom line represents only 29 to 53,670,883 against her! She would be quite 
negligible unless incessantly repeated, as in the case of the Arabian mare No. 6 Old Bald 
Peg, which swamps the pedigrees even when not on the bottom line, just as the Lcedes 
Arabian and the Darcy and White Turks from Aleppo, and the Darcy Yellow Turk 
from Damascus, eclipse the male line sires m the bulk of ancestry. 

Value of Blood 

Latterly there has been an increasing tendency to confound location with blood 
This unscientific principle would entail the conclusion that the Ethiopian can change 
his skin and the leopard its spots by sheer lapse of time and change of habitat. Eternity 
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would not do it in breeding livestock. Personally I am not prepared to argue that 
Black IS White. Blood is blood and always will remain so, a fact which is of incalculable 
value to horse breeders, and forms the one immutable law on which it is really safe to 
rely. 

The theory of modification and alteration of a species by environment or employment 
independent of individual artificial selection is negatived by the now accepted fact that 
acquired characteristics cannot be inherited. Underfeeding may stunt stock to an 
unnatural size, Force'-feeding may develop its latent powers prodigiously but no amount 
of cropping ears or docking lads has any efTcct on progeny, nor can wounds, blemishes or 
fractures be inherited. Pre-natal imprcsssion may produce distortions by a shock 
causing arrested development of the foetus before birth but with all due respect to young 
Jacob and his rods, no mare will produce striped foals by being kept in sight of zebras, 
or spotted ones by looking at leopards or cows. It is certainly a fortunate provision of 
nature that this is so, otherwise stock breeding \\ould be a disorganised gamble of 
accidents Telegony, i c., the influence of a previous sire on a mare’s subsequent progeny 
IS also disproved. Reversion to an ancestor is of course a fact. 

The Blood Factor 

The physical blood factor is the unchangeable element which cannot be got rid of 
except by mixing it with alien blood after vhich the ramifications of heredity become 
unpredictable with any certainty 

Medical science has proved the enormous importance of blood groups and these 
differences are insisted on by Dr. Brent (lecturer m forensic medicine at Charing Cross 
Hospital). “These blood groups,” he says, “are more fundamental than any racial 
characteristic yet recognised.” It has been proved that certain blood groups arc 
antagonistic so that transfusion may cause death They cannot be reconciled, thereby 
demonstrating the futility of any theory of automatic nationalisation of a type by trans¬ 
ference to another country. Blood is not only a phrase, il is a fact It cannot and does 
not change with environment or climate any more than the bony structure of a convex 
or concave skull. A negro remains a negro howevei many generations he may be bred 
in Europe. 

The Mares Nest 

Returning to foundation marcs, 1 have given minute details concerning each one in 
my book Thoroughbred Racing Slock and its Ancestry, and it is necessary to state most 
definitely that none of these mares were English by blood. That dogmatic writer the 
late veterinary surgeon, Mr J. B Robertson, whose voluminousness was only exceeded by 
his historical inaccuracy, invented the catch phrase, “Native English running Mares,” for 
all mares whose origin was not stated in the Stud Book. This marcs nest, the first egg 
of which was laid by J. Osborne with a query, became in Robertson’s hands unknown 
and therefore English, passing to “proved English” and ending up as “our famous English 
racing mares” or “our unrivalled Yorkshire running mares’” This truly unwarrantable 
progression is unsupported b}' any evidence but was adopted by the Osborn e-Robertson 
mares nesting enthusiasts without verification. In lact it was a case of: “What’s good’s 
all English, all that isn’t, ain’t!’’ (Lowell). Such an arbitrary interpretation of a blank 
in the pedigree is certainly without precedent in the annals of stud records and in this 
instance is often flatly contradicted by positive evidence in existing records showing 
some of the mares to have been Oriental. 
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It really is hardly credible that Robertson should treat the daughter of the Leedes 
Arabian out of a daughter of Pelhams Arabian as an English mare. In another case 
he says, ‘'the mare is unknown which is plain evidence she of supenor English breed."' 
The adoption of “unknown” as a proof of excellence, thus arguing“ex silcnlio,” is indeed a 
principle emphatically condemned by the “Jersey Act” by which the Jockey Club barred 
horses with blanks from any future entry in the General Stud Book, They voiced in 
no uncertain way their opinion of blanks as a bar sinister “unknown and therefore 
flaws ” Were the Jersey principle to be retrospective some of our foundation strains 
would be taboo The Derby winner Mahmoud is an instance It is indeed difficult to 
explain the few really unknown blanks except as flaws of inferior blood as there is clearly 
common blood to w'hich some of our thoroughbreds revert showing itself in coarse heads 
and lumbering limbs and which certainly cannot be traced in the General Stud Book 
records, which on the contrai> all go back to oriental sources Otherwise one would 
have to suspect some illicit subsequent mesalliante 

If all horses bred m England were to be reckoned Eiiglish, then all Arabs bred in 
England should be called English which is manifestly absurd and the absurdity is 
demonstrated by the further absurdity that if my Arabs go abroad to race they must be, 
(and in fact are) treated as and weighted as thoroughbreds! 

Eclipse 

In considering Thoroughbred history so many speculations have been based on the 
so-called skeleton of Eclipse that it is necessary to point out that any conclusion based 
on it cannot be relied on as its authenticity is extremely doubtful At one time there 
w'ere several “authentic” skeletons of Eclipse and a bewildering number of “undoubtedly 
genuine” hoofs being hawked about for sale and the skeleton now in the Biitish Museum 
has no more claim to authenticity than the others In fact its component parts lay about 
for some 100 years in cupboards with other horses bones and do not coirespond with 

the careful measurements made for the 
h >rse’s skeleton immediately after death by 
the veterinary surgeon. St Bel. Iks identity 
was questioned at the lime of its first appear¬ 
ance as a saleable commodity in the hands 
of Biacy Clark, who took twenty years to 
palm it olT on the public. Moreover it 
was later in an incomplete and decayed 
state and reconstructed Professor Pycraft 
experienced great surprise at the coarse 
texture of the bone, saying it did not suggest 
that of a Thoroughbred horse. Judging by 
the state of things when I once visited the 
skeleton department during a spring clean¬ 
ing, some years ago, no man on earth could 
have identified the specimens afterwards heaped as they were loose in drawers, 
unnumbered and unlabcllcd, or scattered about anyhow together with human skulls and 
bits of whales' It shattered my belief m Eclipse as a historical relic. The department 
has since been reorganised. 

I have compiled a dictionary from which it is possible to work out the proportion of 
bulk figures of ten tap roots in the pedigree of any registered Thoroughbred as in the 
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following table The results of analysis are positively staggering and are concentrating 
more and more with every generation owing to early inbreeding which fixed the type 
exclusively bred for speed and will soon reach supcrsaluration 

It must be remembered that a pedigree of twciity-six generations represents 
134,217,726 units against twenty-six units of the top or bottom line taken singly The 
bulk therefore counts more than the direct male and female descent 
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This lahlc shows the niinihcr of rcpcjt Llossc^ of some foiintljtion sues ofoni lI.issic winners 

showing also the repeal crosses ol Ihc Arabian mare. Old Bald Peg “ I urk ’ wa^ an alternative 
term for an Arabian and was ollcn used lor horses imported horn Syna whicli was oc'cupicd by 

ihc 1 urks and foi a time called 1 urkcv 

Sun Chariofs direct sire line is the Darlcy Arabian and she belongs in direct female 
line to No. 3 Bruce Lowe family w'hich traces back to the same as No 2 Burton Barb 
mare. Big Game is from the same Sire line and he descends in female line from No 6 
the Arab mare Old Bald Peg, so not only is slic his tap rooi, but he has over a quarter of a 
million repeat crosses ol her. 

I have been asked to explain the increase in size of the early Fnghsh raccliorse if no 
'‘Native English'’ cross was used, the only native English stock at that lime consisted of 
small ponies which had escaped King Henry’s massacre of the innocents racing being 
for pomes 12 2 to 13 1 The Arab was the biggest as well as the only fast breed then 
knowm, and the reply is that he always tends to gel stock bigger than himself because in 
his own country his growth is stunted by starvation and hardship Good feeding, 
selection and specialisation increase the size ol the Ei.glish-brcd pure Arab to 15.2-16 
One might as well however ask w^hv m the last half century without any oiitcross at all, 
the modern Thoroughbred seems to have made a sudden further spasmodic increase in 
height as compared with the average of the previous 150 years, an increase which docs 
not seem to carry a corresponding all round impi jvement and is sometimes suggestive of 
running to seed as, except in a few notable cases such as Hurry On, it seems allied with 
increasing unsoundness of wand and limb and loss of stamina The sons of Huny On 
though high class horses seem to have teached the end of their excellence and have failed 
signally to transmit their merits though some of his daughters do so It is a matter for 
reflection that our best classic winners and sires of late years seem to be reverting more 
to the Arab size of about 16 hands or under, which appears an excellent size for 
bloodstock. 

This seems at any rate to be the present tendency and only time will show if it is a 
progressive one or only a temporary Hucluation. 

Pure Arabs bred in England have evidently not yet reached their limit of beneficial 
growth as they show no loss of soundness or stamina and have vastly improved shoulders 
and quarters when no longer stunted by early starvation m Eastern countries. 
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GREECE 


The original Aryan races do not seem to have been horse breeders but collected a 
mixed lot from the countries they passed through No fossil remains have been found 
to indicate that horses were ever indigenous to Greece. The country was mountainous 
and only suitable in parts for horse breeding but wars and trading brought horses from 
outside. Fact and myth arc so mixed up in Greek history that it is often impossible to 
disentangle fact from fiction, but Scythia, Persia, Arabia and Africa were probable sources 
of supply. The Greek legend ascribes the horse as a gift from the Sea God Poseidon, 
and the gods of the sea and the sun were credited with celebrating the first Isthmian 
games together The fact that the sun hoise gods (which were the Arabian deities) 
combined with the sea god suggests overseas and oriental origin for the most prized breed. 
The Persian invasions found Greek warriors still fighting on foot. The Greeks not 
being a nation of natural horsemen they prided themselves on the term ‘‘swift of foot/’ 
Mercury the Messenger and God of speed being depicted neither riding not driving, but 
progressing by the speed of his own winged heels Foot racing long preceded chariot 
racing. Lasthencs is extolled for winning a race reckoned at forty-five miles on foot 
against a horse 

Light and heavy horses seem to have existed side by side in Greece as well as in 
almost all other countries except Arabia, where the racing type alone was bred When 
the Greeks did take to horses it developed into a dominating passion. The rich and 
noble families bred racehorses and horse racing and sport became their chief interests. 
A victory at one of the great meetings was regarded as one of the highest glories that life 
could afford and famous poets w'ere commissioned to celebrate it This view of horse 
racing was at its height from the sixth to the fourth centuries H c. Again during this 
period most of the larger Greek slates had cavalry but the mainstay of the armed forces 
w'crc the infantrymen, cavalry tactics, generally ^speaking, were not highly developed 
and the cavalry horses were of inferior quality to the racehorses and the prizes given for 
war horses w^ere less valuable. In the fourth century the Macedonians under Kings 
Philip and Alexander made more extensive use of cavalry. The Parthenon horses were 
sturdy pony-cobs, their size may be calculated by the fact that their rider's feet hung 
down almost to the horse's knees Similarly Xenophon (seventh chapter, fourth 
century b c.) instructs pupils to mount by seizing the inane near the ears which could 
hardly have been done except with a pony about 12.2 to 13.2 in height. The ponies 
exhibit both Southern and Northern type and are very similar to the Assyrian wild ponies 
shown in Assyrian sculpture being caught with lassoes. Their necks were typically pony 
type and their heads stiaight with small ears low in the mane which is hogged, whereas 
the racehorses’ manes are often described as flowing m the breeze. 

The hogged manes had a bottom row of what looks like some sort of plaiting which 
IS difficult to identify. 
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Thracian hoises were much esteemed and were brought m by an ouental people— 
probably Hittites. According to Homer these were the fairest horses ever seen, whiter 
than snow and in speed like the w'lnd and swifter than the storm, shining like the rays of 
the sun at dawn The colour of the chariot horses was described as ‘‘Xanthos” which 
Pietrement translated golden chestnut, often m England translated ‘‘dun,” but dun is a 
dull colour and belongs to non-racing breeds and could not by any possibility be described 
as shining like the rays of the sun. “Phoenix,” dark red, properly purple, which might 
otherwise be called red bay or the deep purple-chestnut with fair mane and tail, called in 
Arabia “Kumeyt,” may have come from the Phoenicians, but Xanthos might far more 
probably have been the golden chestnut with flaxeii mane called in Arabia ‘"Ashgar 
Muharrak” (fiery chestnut) now called Palomino There were also parti-coloured horses 
Dun might also be a younger shade of grey in the transition stage as it seems most unlikely 
that dun was ever a racing colour. 

The earliest representations of horses in Greek lands arc of about 1600 b c : the 
war-chariot, drawn by a pair of horses, appears on sculptured tombstones of that date 
from Mycenae The use of the war-chanot was probably adopted from the Near East, 
There are no Greek representations ol riders till the eleventh century b (' In Homer 
(about the ninth century n c\) the tvvo-horsc chariot is used in battle, or rather to convey 
the warriors to the battlefield, wheie they dismount and light on loot. The four-horse 
chariot begins to appear in pictures towards the end of the eighth century b c. Ancient 
scholars observed that Homer knew of riding horses (since he mentions them in similes), 
but did not speak of his heroes (who belonged to a past generation) as riding This is 
not quite accurate, however, for in the tenth book of the Ihad^ Diomedes and Odysseus 
rroLint the horses of Rhesus and ride them home, which shows that the Homeric heroes 
could ride, and ride thoroughbreds.* Homer also gives an elaborate description of a 
chariol-race, which will be quoted later There arc plcniy ol representations of chariot 
races fiom the seventh century onw'ards. In these th^ chariot is usually drawn by four 
horses By this lime the chaiiot was no longer used in warfare, but was retained for 
purposes of sport. 

The greatest of Greek athletic festivals took place at Olympia in the Peloponncsc 
every four years, and the four-horse chariot race was the most illustrious of all sporting 
events The Olympian festival was of almost immemorial antiquity, but it was rcorgamsfcd 
111 the year 776 b c., and the meeting of that year was reckoned as the first Olympiad. 
The chariot-race, how^ever, was not mlioduccd into the programme till 680 bc, when 
Pagondas of Thebes was the winner; but this was probably a revival of an old event 
which had been discontinued. The riding race was not introduced at Olympia till 648 b v , 
when CTauxidas of Crannon, in Thessaly, owned the winning horse. The course at 
Olympia measured six stades, and in the four-horse chariot race there were twelve laps, 
making seventy-two stades or about nine miles, with twenty-three turns. With this 
long course there cannot have been heals, as the equestrian events were confined to a 
single day At Delphi one field of forty is recorded, but only one competitor got home. 
The programme varied at diflerent periods. It came lo comprise (besides the chief event, 
the four-horse chariot race for full grown horses) a shorter race of eight laps for colts, 
and the synoris, a race for chariots drawn by pairs. The first pair-horse chariot race 
recorded at Olympia was in 408 b c , and was won by a local man, Evagoras of Elis. 

* Rhesus, King of Thrace, marched to the assistance of Priam, King of 1 roy An ancient oracle had declared 
that Troy would never be taken it the horses of Rheous drank water from the Xanthus river and ate grass on the 
Trojan plain, so Diomedes and Ulysses crept into the camp by night killed Rhesus and stole the horses riding 
them away. 
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A mule-cart race was introduced m 500 bc, but was abolished in 444 B.c. The 
riding race was once round the course, so a short mile. A riding race for colts was added 
later. In 496 b c. the kalpe was introduced and lasted till 444 B c , it was a race for 
combining horse racing with foot racing, the rider dismounting at a given moment and 
finishing on foot. 

Jn the Iliad, Nestor described a fight with the Eleians over a cattle raid, capturing 
booty of cattle, sheep, pigs and goats, and 150 chestnut mares with foals at foot. Later 
he says that four prize winning chariot horses had gone to the Olympic games to run for 
a tripod and Augcias confiscated them and sent away the driver sorrowing for his horses. 

We ha\e less information about the details of the other great Panhellenic athletic 
festival, at Delphi, Ncmea, and the Isthmus of Corinth. More is known about the 
quadrennial festival, the Panatheinea, at Athens Here also the chief event was the 
four-horse chariot race. There w^cre also in the fourth century at least a chariot-race for 
colts, another for what W'erc called “war-chanots,” and a '‘processional chariot” race 
The comparative importance of these events can be judged from the prizes. The first 
prize for the chief event was 140 clay jars of the famous Attic oil, for the colt-race only 
forty jars, for the ”war-chariot” race sixteen, for the ”processional” four. Many of 
these panathenaic prize amphorx ha\e been preserved they bear the figure of the 
goddess Athena on the front, and on the back picture of the contest for which they 
were awarded. The official term “war-chanot” is rather misleading. Chariots had long 
ceased to be used in warfare, what is probably meant is that the chariot was drawn by 
army chargers as opposed to the thoroughbreds entered for the principal race. One of the 
most popular events at Athens w'as the so-called apohates race, a combination of the four- 
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horse chariot race with the foot race in armoun The driver had a passenger, an athlete 
who wore the helmet and earned the heavy shield of the infantryman the passenger 
(apobates—“stepper-ofT’') mounted the chariot m full course, dismounted and ran, 
remounted and so on. Competitors in the apobates race are represented on the frieze 
of the Parthenon. One or two Panathenaic amphorte give pictures of the vwiorK. the 
pair-horse chariot race, as run at Athens* here the driver did not stand, but sat in a sort of 
two-wheeled cart which is almost like the American racing buggy. 

As to the riding events at Athens, m addition to the chief race there was one for 
*‘war horses” or army chargers, and, from the end of the fifth century onwards, a 
contest of javelin-throwing on horseback, with a target sot up on a post 

Another fancy event which came m at Athens about the same lime was the torch race 
on horseback, a variety of the oidinaiy torch race which was a relay race for runners 
with the torch sciving as baton. 

The Greek charioteer stood in a very light and flimsy tw^o-w'heeled car. He 
wore a long robe, and in historic times used a goad (not a whip as m Homer) I'hc 
finest representation of a chanoteei is the bronze statue at Delphi, part of a chariot-group 
dedicated to Apollo by a victor in the Pythian Games between 4(S0 and 470 n c The 
charioteer wsas often a professional, but there were amateurs also occasionally the 
owner drove his owm chariot, and not infrequently the driver was a kinsman of the 
owner, thus the chariot of Areesilas, the Greek King of Cyrcnc in the earlier part of the 
fifth century, w^as driven by his brother-m-law Carrhotus Horses were ruklcn by 
jockeys, who were always young boys The winner w’as always the owner. 

Cheating, bribery and a criminal record debarred from competition, the reward of 
victory was a Crowm of Olive. The conqueror returned home in a chariot with four horses 
and a special breach was made in the w^alls of his city for him to enter. The games 
lasted five days 

Tolaus IS said to have w'on the pri/c at Olympia for chariot racing with the horses of 
his uncle Hercules 


^Vhethe^ actual or fabulous it is difllciilL to say but Oenomaus is said to have run 
races against the suitors of his daughter Hippodamia from Pisa m Elis to the Isthmus of 
Corinth, little short of 100 miles. The legend of Oenomaus is in the best tradition of 
autocratic fathers as he refused to let his daughter marry any man who failed to elope 
with her in a chariot with horses fast enough to oul-distancc his pursuit, the beaten 
suitor being speared by Oenomaus and his head hung up over the palace door Hippodamia 
must have almost despaired of ever reaching an Hellenic Gretna Green by the time twelve 
heads were adorning her savage parent’s portico But Pclops (grandson of Zeus) 
arguing that the race is not always to the swift resolved to rely no more on mere speed 
and bribed Myrtilos the king’s charioteer to remove the lynch pin from his maiesty's 
chariot wheel and replace it with a wax dummy which melting in the fury of the chase 
Oenomaus was killed cursing Myrtilos and the perfidious Pclops who escaped with his 
bride to Pisa. When it came to paying Myrtilos however he began to think that his 
promise of half his kingdom, or some say to a share of Hippodamia’s favours, was too 
heavy a price and threw Myrtilos into the sea where he was drowned uttering in his turn 
frightful curses on Pelops and his whole race There are several modifications of the 
fable and the curses did not prevent Pelops from restoring the Olympic games to a new 
splendour shortly afterwards 

There is another legend concerning Amphiaraus who reigned jointly at Argus with 
Adrastus. They began with a feud but made it up when Adrastus gave his sister Enphyle 
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to Amphiaraus in marriage making him swear that he would in future let his wife decide 
any point on which they might disagree. Before long Adrastus began pressing Amphiaraus 
to join a war expedition against Thebes, but Amphiaraus thought it an ill-fated scheme and 
refused to go, hiding himself from his brother-in-Iaw. Eriphylc, however, coveted a 
golden necklace which had been given to Hannonia by Venus, and Polymces bribed 
her with it to insist on her husband going to the war, which having pledged his word he 
was obliged to do. Before starting however he charged his son Alcmaon to kill his 
mother at once in case of his death. Amphiaraus though seething with anger at Eriphyle’s 
treachery fought bravely and on their way to Thebes they found the Nemean games and 
Amphiaraus won the chariot race and throwing the discus At last only he and Adrastus 
survived and he fled towards the river Ismenus pursued by Penclymenus but before he 
could be overtaken the earth opened and swallowed him up and Zeus made him immortal 
and he was henceforth worshipped as a hero Adrastus escaped riding a horse called 
Anon (the very swift), supposed to be the offspring of Poseidon and Dcmcter when 
they respectively changed themselves into a stallion and a mare Eriphyle was duly 
murdered by her son when the news reached Argus. 

The Odyssey makes no mention of chariot racing. Ithaca had no pasture lands 
but studs were kept in Elis. 

Agamemnon's gift to Achilles was twelve piizc winning horses. 

Chariot races were started with a rope stretched in front of the lined up horses and 
dropped at the start This was the method used in Syria and was called ''Mikwas,” 
and from it our starting gate has been evolved 

The first detailed Greek account of a ridden race is 508 b c , when a marc called 
Aura whose rider had fallen off at the start continued the race on her own account 
The mare having won the race unaided making her spurt when the trumpet blew and 
stopping after reaching the winning post, she was awarded the prize, it being thought 
more meritorious than il' she had carried a rider. She was owned by Pheidolas of 
Corinth. 

No women were allowed to be present at the Olympic games the penalty being to 
be hurled from a rock, but this appears to have gradually been disregarded as women 
did appear, not only as spectators but as competitors and some won the crown. 

According to Pausanias, Cynisca, daughter of Archidamus, King of Sparta, was 
passionateiy fOnd of the Olympic games and was the first woman to breed horses and 
win an Olympic victory in a chariot race. It is improbable that she drove the chariot m 
person, but she appears to have erected a statue to herself at Olympia the base of which 
has been found with part of an inscription in verse the whole of which has been preserved 
in the Palatine Anthology, It runs as follows. 

“My father and brothers were Kings of Sparta I, Cynisca, conquering with a chariot 
of fleet footed steeds set up this statue. And I say that 1 am the only woman of all Greece 
that ever won this crown. “ 

The statues both of herself and the horses of which another base was found also 
signed by the sculptor Apelleas at the beginning of the fourth century b.c., have 
unfortunately disappeared. 

Pausanias also mentioned a statue of another woman which the Spartans told him 
represented Euryleoms, who had won a victory at Olympia with a two-horse chariot. 

Women seem to have had the same pride m excelling male opponents as we see 
nowadays, and by this standard Lady James Douglas and her horse Gainsborough 
deserve a statue as the first woman owned combination to win the Derby. 
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The wciglit-carrying cob, Alfred, owned by Mr Pritchard, of Ross-on-VVyc, 
is an interesting example of the much-discussed Arab-Perchcron cross. By 
an Arab out of a small Percheron mare, he is a good hunter, jumper and 

hack, and is noted for his sure-footcdness 



Crabbet (Arab gelding) 
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Belistiche 264 b c seems to have been the first woman to win the two-horse chariot 
race, and Amazons appear in Greek art 

Alexander the Great had won his celebrated charger Bucephalus as a boy of twelve, 
having wagered with his father, Philip of Macedon, to pay the price of the horse if he 
failed to ride ii everyone else having been unable to do so. The horse was a black 
Thessalian with a star, so fierce and violent that Philip had flown into a rage and ordered 
Its removal The boy Alexander derided them all as clumsy poltroons and on being 
challenged to do better, ran up, took the horse by the bridle and turned him away from 
the sun having noticed that his shadow was frightening him This fear of their own 
shadows is more than once mentioned in connection with Greek horses which suggests 
they were of extremely nervous tendency 

Having patted and soothed him he quietly got on his back and rode ofi' in triumph. 
This so impressed King Philip that he shed tears of emotion and gave him the horse 
Later the horse would kneel for him to mount and when it was stolen in Hyrcania he 
issued a proclamation that the whole nation w'oiild be cxlerminatcd unless it was returned 
which soon brought the horse back At the age ot thirty in 327 b.c , Bucephalus was 
killed in battle against the India King, Porus, and though bleeding to death dashed out 
of danger and saved the King's life Alexander founded the city of Bucephaha in his 
honour 

The ancient female divinities Los (Aurora) and Epona (the Gaulish Goddess) were 
shown on horseback Selene (the Moon) sometimes drives a chariot and sometimes rides 
side saddle 

Xenophon warns buyers that there is much cheating among horse dealers He tells 
them to examine first of all a yearling's feet as an unsound horse is useless His feel 
should be hollow and ring like cymbals Pasteins should be sloping but not excessively 



Amazons by the artist of Uic Woolley Satyrs 
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SO. Good bone, supple knees, powerful shoulders and broad chest. The neck must 
not sag (ewe-necked) but be arched like the neck of a game cock as it protects the rider 
and he can see better where it puts its feet and it is less liable to bolt. Head lean, cheek 
small, eye prominent (not sunken), nostrils wide, crest large, ears small, withers high, 
loins short and broad, shoulder high, wade haunches and a double back. Colours, 
grey, xanlhos, dark chestnut with lair manes “Dappled dun'’ (so called) is probably a 
stage of grey; the most popular were white Thessalians, the white horses of Thebes and 
white horses of Thrace. 

Philip of Maccdon, 350 b c , w-'hose cavalry were famous, ran chariot teams and 
racehorses at Olympia and his son, Alexander the Great, was born on the same day that 
the news of his victory in the chief race, which w^as considered a wonderful omen of his 
future greatness. 

Simon the Athenian, makes a great point of high carnage of the tail Oppian 
(second century a d ) gives much the same points of a charger or hunting horse as 
Xenophon, stressing the neck arching like the plume on a helmet, forehead broad, thick 
curly forelock, a double chine, good full tail, fine clean legs and sloping pasterns “With 
unflinching courage they rush on the enemy’s serried phalanx ; they prick their ears and 
arouse at the call of the trumpet, nor docs their eye quail before the flashing sword.” 
Compare description of Job’s hoi sc Oppian says that horses understood the word of 
command and arc the most intelligent of all animals, neighing when their master mounts 
and grieving at his death 

Ovid says Ihcir heart knows w'hcn victory is w'on, remarking on their proud carnage 
and noble spirit “Jf a horse wins the crown in seven laps of a chariot race with what 
a lofty air he canies his head and courts the cheers of the crowd, or if he comes home 
with the lion's skin how superb is his action, how grandly does he show off his paces 
as his hoofs trample the earth under the w^cighl of his heroic spoils.” 



Attic Youths with Army horses from a Cup, date c. 460 a c. 
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The various breeds of horse are praised alternately as the swiftest. In speed as the 
eagle flying, the hawk swooping, or the dolphin cleaving the waves! Like the Duke of 
Newcastle his views vary. Oppian mentions a breed called the Orynx as very handsome 
and either striped like a tiger o-r spotted like a leopard, “but this is artificially produced 
with a branding iron on very young foals ” 

Faults objected to by the Greeks (second century a.d ) were* Hoofs with thin horn, 
or full fat, soft and flat. Heavy fetlocks, shanks w-ith varicose veins, flabby thighs, 
hollow shoulder blades, projecting (i.c , ewe) neck, bald mane, narrow chest, fat and heavy 
head, large ears, converging nostrils, sunken eyes, thin sides, sharp backbone, rough 
haunches, thin buttocks and stiff legs or knees * He also described Cyllaros the horse 
of the hero Pollux as coal black, like jet, with a white mane and legs This seems to 
have been of the Tartar breed called Karabula. 

After the fall of Greece horse breeding seems to have declined, as in modern days 
there have been no horses there except the sorriest underbred pack ponies, a heterogeneous 
collection of imsfils and drudges. 


• Varicose shanks strike one as an unusual defect and the habit of riding barebacked fully explains the strons 
obicclion to a sharp backbone. 



Chapter Six 


ITALY 


The monuments of Northern Italy show (hat horse * were used as early as the Iron 
age. Horsemen appear on a bronze bucket of the seventh century b c. Aelian describes 
the while Venetian horses as small and thick set with "flat noses’’ and Dionysius of 
Syracuse got some for his stud 405 B.r. 

They were greatly valued in Sicily by the Sicilian aristocrats. Hieronymus, issuing 
from his palace arrayed in purple and crowned with a diadem, used to drive in a quadriga 
drawn by white horses The sacrifice of white horses to the gods was characteristic of 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian peoples The brulal waste of horses wherever idol 
worship prevailed is one of the more curious consequences of human dcNil worship 
Millions of valuable stallions were thus wantonly killed m India, and even in Arabia a 
mare would be hamstrung and left to die on her master’s grave. 

The numerous Roman coins gave us some idea of the early Roman horses which 
were mostly of the heavy type though the conquerors picked up many Arabian horses, 
the Thamudenc Arabian Cavalry being their best troops. For their light cavalry regiments 
they hired mercenaries from Syria, Arabia and North Africa, and Cccsar hired the 
Arabian Nabataean King with 800 horsemen. Early m the Christian era the horses for 
war were the Northern breeds, Huns, Friesians, Burgundians, Dalmatians and Cappado¬ 
cians for chariots, Persians for saddle, and Sicilian, Spanish and African breeds for the 
circus. Symmachus got nearly all the Roman chariot horses from Spam. From 29 b c. 
to tiie fourth century a.d , all writers agreed that the model horse should have "clustering 
locks,” thick flowing crinkled heavy manes, long thick tails flowing out behind, arched 
necks, mighty tossing crests, small heads carried high, flashing eyes, fiery nostrils and an 
impatient restless temperament 

Following on the Roman conquests racing spread to Italy taking with it the Arabian 
and mixed North African horse. The great Circus Maximus between the Palatine and 
Aventine Hills was an amazing structure 2,121 ft long and 404 ft. wide with tiers of 
seats which in the time of Ctesar held 150,000 and under Titus held 250,000 spectators, 
and in the fourth century was enlarged to hold 380,000. Horse races, gladiatorial fights, 
and athletic contests were held there, but the chariot races were one of the chief attractions. 
A low wall ran down the middle of the arena with turning posts at each end. The 
ordinary length of a race was seven laps or about 1 \ kilometres and twelve to twenty-four 
races were run daily during the festivals Sometimes as many as four dozen races were 
run from sunrise to sunset. So great were the crowds that even in those days the habit of 
paying a man to wait in a queue was prevalent and in the lime of Augustus 1,000 people 
were killed when the top wooden seats collapsed The laws of fairness insisted on in the 
Olympic games seem to have been absent. Accidents were common and tempers ran 
high. Some 30,000 people perished in one of the race riots in the lime of Constantine 
Four-horse chariots were driven by slaves, the reins wound round their waists, each 
carrying a knife to cut loose in case of accident, each also carried a double lashed whip 
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and the prizes were a gold and silver wreath and a palm branch. They made large 
fortunes and could retire m comfort if they survived to do so, but their social position 
was low and there were no rewards such as free seats and exemption from taxation 
like those enjoyed by Greek victors They might however cheat and*steal with impunity.* 
No expense was spared in training, but the games were of a savage barbarity very different 
from the sports of Greece Wild beasts were pitted against each other and set on to tear 
to pieces a man tied to a stake The alternative amusements were people burnt alive or 
otherwise tormented and the greater the agony, contortions and screams of the victims 
the greater the public applause Bulls, elephants, bears and tigers were set to fight 
each other or against men armed only with a lance 

Sometime round about the ycai 531, Theodonc the Goth, returned to Ravenna, 
and there "‘he delighted the hearts of his subjects by the pageants which celebrated the 
marriage of his niece Amalaberga with Hcrmanfrid, the king of the distant Thuringians 
This young prince, whom Theodonc had adopted as his "son by right of arms,’ had sent 
to his future kinsman a team of cream-coloured horses of a rare breed, and Theodonc 
sent m return horses, sw^ords and shields and other instruments of war, but, as he said, 
‘the greatest requital that we make is joining you m marriage to a woman of such 
surpassing beauty as our niece ’ 

Cassjodorus described the cream horses in these words They were “of a silvery 
colour, as nuptial horses ought to be Their chests and thighs arc adorned in a becoming 
manner w'lth spheres of flesh Their ribs arc expanded to a certain breadth their bellies 
are short and narrow Their heads have a likeness to the stag's, and they imitate the 
swiftness of that animal These horses arc gentle from their extreme plumpness; very 
swift, for all their bigness, pleasant to look upon, yet more pleasant to ride. For they 
have gentle paces and do not fatigue the riders w'lth insane curvctings To ride them is 
rest rather than labour, and being broken in to a delightfully steady pace, they have great 
slaying power and lasting activity,” 

Chariot races and race riding on one horse leading another or with riders leaping 
at full speed from one horse to another W'cre very popular and Julius Ctesar had horse 
and bull fights with Thessalian horses, which were of Arabianiscd type as shown on the 
coins The chariots were four-horse ones, and four teams competed, distinguished by 
red, white, blue and green colours, which represented four great racing companies and 
Domitian added two new ones, purple and gold, later absorbed by the blues and greens. 
Pliny laments the effect of colours on the populace and expresses surprise at seeing so 
many thousand people possessed with the childish passion of seeing a parcel of horses 
gallop and men standing upright m the chariots “If” he says “it were the swiftness of 
the horses or the skill of the men which attracted them there might be some pretence of 
reason for it but it is the dress that takes their fancy,” He adds that if the contestants 
were to exchange colours their partisans would follow, not the horses, but the colours. 
“Such mighty charms, such wondrous power reside in the colour of a paltry tunic.” It 
is certainly difficult to make sense of this form of frenzy which seems to have been the 
instinctive effect such as that of a red rag on a bull. Feeling ran so high that the 
competitions ended in wholesale massacres and executions and in A d. 445 the rival 

* The charioteers of the fifth and sixth centuries, such as Porphynus, had been the idols of Constantinople 
and impeljaJ politics were swayed by rating intrigues, but three centuries later their popularity declined and 
amateur prowt^s took the place of paid professional skill. Basil, the Macedonian, was a slave boy found naked 
on the steps of a church and presented to Theophilus He attained fame by taming fierce horses and eventually 
murdered the Emperor and took his place In the tenth century Philoracus, a stable boy, captured the Byzantine 
public by galloping round the circus standing on his horse and playing with his sword liter the Hippodronw 
was used tor knightly tourneys and later still for polo. 
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The Horstcs at St, Mark’s, Venice 


factions had a pitched battle in the arena during which both spectators and competitors 
were killed and the city was set on fire. 

Dacian in \d 166 produced 11,000 wild beasts in the arena, lions and tigers, 
elephants and bulls, rhinoccri and bears, were common events but the great sport was to 
put an unarmoured man with a lance against wild beasts, but if he fought too well and 
the end was too prolonged the man was tied to a stake for the beasts to destroy. Seneca 
alone protested against this blood lust. Panthers, stags and lions were trained to harness. 

Chariots with two horses and a leader, or seven or eight horses were used, and the 
Praetor Aulus Fabncius appeared driving a team of dogs, celebrated horses were treated 
with royal honour, their hoofs were often gilt and they were given money and presents. 
Voluens the favourite horse of Lucuis Verus received a bushel of gold pieces We are 
not told who spent them for him. Hadrian erected aniiiscnbed tombstone for his horse 
Borysthenes. 

Caligula often took his meals in the stables and gave his horse Incitatus a house with 
furniture and slaves and insisted on his friends dining with him, and himself had him to 
dinner. Having been made Pontifex he associated Incitatus with himself in the priestly 
office and gave his charioteer Eutyches a gift of £17,000. The charioteers took a second, 
but nevertheless a very important place Every excess was allowed them and in one 
case a man had his mother raised to consular rank. 
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Many inscribed tablets to Eastern winners still survive, notably one to Aquilo which 
ran 262 races, won 137 and was placed in them all. His grandson Hirpinus ran 234 
races winning 140 and being placed in the lest On a monument to a charioteer, first 
century a.d , there are the names of thirty-eight oriental winning horses They were 
imported from Barbary and Spain but there arc no records of racing in either country 
at that time. 

Most of the world’s coinage was based on Alexander the Great’s “Stater,” but 
the type of horse represented is not by any means a slavish imitation. It differed with 
the types of horse in the countries which designed the coins and a study of these coins 
shows how realistically these types were reproduced by the metal workers and that they 
were as representative as the types of the kings, emperors and other rulers who had them 
minted. 

Frederick II Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 1194, was a great horse breeder 
and imported Barbaric oriental marcs for his breeding stud in Apulia From the age of 
fourteen when he was boy king of Sicily he rode all over his Empire at top speed on a 
senes of wonderful horses and was for ever warring against Popes and rebellious subjects. 
His favourite horse was called Dragon and he is described as appearing at Malfi mounted 
on a red horse coming to snatch peace from the earth He became a legendary figure. 
If he rode a white horse he was aping the Saviour and accused of blasphemy, if a dun 
horse he was called death, and if a black one men trembled before the judge with the 
balance. 

Popes kept large herds of wild horses and Europe was full of them In a d 752 
Pope Gregory III forbade St. Boniface to allow people to eat horseflesh, either wild or 
tame, but this seems to have been forgotten, as m a.d 1000 the monks had a special 
blessing for the flesh of wild horses. 

In 60 B c Virgil’s points included a preference for glossy bay: 

** And to the white or dun prefer the grey 
As yet a colt he stalks with lofty pace 
And balances his limbs with flexile grace. 

Light on his airy crest his slender head. 

His body short, his loins luxuriant spread ” 

A muscular chest, flaming nostrils, quivering restless limbs, and a thick, full, fair mane, 
flowing over the right side of the neck, A double back and solid hoofs complete the 
picture. He, however, like many moderns, confuses grey as different to white. 

The Duke of Ferraras horses have been quoted as having contributed to our racing 
blood, but it IS impossible to trace any racing blood of Italian origin in our Enghsh 
records. The Mantuan Chargers imported by Henry VIJI were heavy double deckers 
for pillion riding and armour carrying, and the racing Ferraras were small ponies as can 
be seen in the stuiTed horses of the Ferrara palace, and there is no record of their having 
been imported to England. In any case they would have been eliminated by King Henry 
With the rest of the smaller breeds. The Neapolitans are never mentioned by any writer 
in England as racehorses. Pillion riding was universal and horses were expected to be 
able to carry more than one rider. Roman horses of mediaeval times were mostly 
heavy war horses such as those seen in the Plaza San Marco and later in Donatellos 
famous statue 

The Italian light horses were a complete medley of Arab, “Turk,” Barb, Spanish and 
local stock. Hackneys are mentioned as greatly esteemed and sent by Henry VIII to Italy, 
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In the middle ages horse racing took place in a Piazza at Siena, a semicircular brick 
paved area surrounded by a road of stone flags which formed the racecourse on the edge 
of a shallow basin. It included a steep descent and dangerous turn, and horses were 
often killed and injured The festival was semi-religious and the winning banner bore a 
picture of the Virgin Mary. Races, bull fights and tournaments were held in honour of 
the Saints. 

The horses were chosen by casting lots and the riders did their utmost to unseat 
each other, and wore crash helmets to protect themselves against the furious blows of 
their rivals. The “palio” was a canopy which formed the prize but was usually replaced 
by a cup or money, and eventually races were called “palios’' and seem to have begun in 
the thirteenth century 

In Florence the races were run through the city which was packed with people The 
church bell tolled three times to call out the horses and the Palio of brocaded crimson 
silk velvet, gold and ermine, was earned on a triumphal four-wheeled car adorned with 
carved lions and drawn by two horses ridden by postillions and the piazza was draped with 
blue velvet and yellow lilies, but in some of the races the horses were most wretched half 
starved things brutally beaten, jeered at and abused 

Prizes were lengths of scarlet cloth, or farm animals from oxen to geese, the latter 
being derisively given to the third prize wanner with a bunch of garlic At Siena the 
horses were of high quality and were bred at Marcmma 



Neapolitan “Courser” 
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The races at S]cna were at first run with riderless horses Buffalo fights were most 
popular and highly dangeious to the spectators and a celebrated bull-fighter, Morello, 
rode the bulls in the ring, and bulEilo ridden races followed There were also pitched 
battles with asses in wEich the team which managed to seize an ass and nde it twice round 
the square won the prize Riders were hurled off'and seldom kept their seats for more 
than a few yards, all rolling together on the ground It seems to have been a game of 
all-in wrestling from which men and animals emerged only as battered wrecks If a 
hostile company earned both donkey and rider out of the ring it was all in the game— 
the only thing forbidden was the soaping of the wumalsl 

In 1581 an extra “palio" was competed for and among the riders was a peasant girl 
called Virginia who though she did not win either the first pn/c or a silver cup, won the 
hearts of the young men who fell head over ears in lo\e with her, and even the Governor 
of Siena was so enamoured that he presented her with a horse 

The races were started to a trumpet blast, a rope stretched across the course fell and 
the race was won on the third lap The festivals wcie enlivened by magnificent cars 
representing the teams ol'contestants A bad iiorsc was lecred at, ill-treated and often 
beaten and left without food The custom of reviling the wretched losing animals is 
referred to in early racing in Syria No one had any use or mercy for a loser 

Even in modem days as late as 1S9S jockeys w'crc allowed to administer a hail of 
blows to other jockeys and their horses, and even attacked each other with heavy whips 
before they started The dm of the battle was inconceivable and the ‘Tantinf' (jockeys) 
even when hopelessly beaten, continued to belabour all and sundry They were even 
allowed to seize and drag each other off their horses and were left struggling on the ground, 
fighting to the death w^hile the horses bolted, and on one occasion the cunning owners of 
an old horse which knew' the course, but could not win under a rider's weight, ordered 
the jockey to fall oil and the horse won, all attempts to stop him having been frustrated 
by his bridle being made of breakable cardboard’ 

A story is also told m 1864 of a lady spectator in a stand overlooking a dangerous 
turn leaning forward and seizing one of the jockeys by the hair knocking him off and 
bringing his rival down with him, while the horses went on and duly cashed in as first 
and second 

On another occasion in 1788 two factions were so determined to prevent each other 
winning that they attacked each other before the start with iheir whips and then got off 
their horses and fought w'ith such fury that soldiers had to be called in to stop them. 
Meanwhile a rank outsider won the race. 


Jockeys, once engaged to nde were imprisoned, or went about with a guard to 
prevent bribery, but having won they became the object of fanatical idolatry from 
delirious crowds of admirers and were not likely to end the day sober. 

Whether the saints in whose honour these wild festivities were held would have 
entirely endorsed their accompanying murders and cruelties seems, to say the least of it, 
doubtful but the people of Italy have never considered human life very much and animal 
life not at all. In 1626 at Messina, many races were run both by footmen, mules, 
ordinary horses, and Barb (or “ginets" as they call them in Syracuse) with the usual 
circumstances of throngs of people, ladies at the windows, gentlemen on horseback and 
in coaches about the streets 

The pernicious habit of calling horses bred in a country native” is now spreading 
to Italy—Italian writers referring to imported thoroughbred stock afterwards bred in 
Italy as “Native Italian” and “indigenous sires,” w'hich may be very misleading to 
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future historians. Italian breeders have been more successful than those of France and 
Germany in getting good type as to conformation The remarkable success of Cavaliere 
Gmistrelli in breeding Signorretta, winner of the English Derby and Oaks, gave a strong 
impetus to breeding and the breeders have spared no expense in securing the best blood 
The Tcsio Incisa stables won leading races in Italy and played a prominent part with 
Donatello, sold afterwards to M E. Esmond. 

Italy IS not only ready to buy the best but is also willing to sell the best, so as to raise 
money, and Mussolini himself sanctioned the sale of Donatello when he heard that the 
exchequer would profit by it, it w^as the taxation which beset the new owmer which caused 
him to resell the horse to England for a record price of £60,000 afterwards topped by an 
ever higher price secured by Signor Tcsio for the unbeaten horse Nearco sold to Benson 
for £62,000 and now a leading sire m England Most of his stock are sprinters, Dante 
(Derby wanner of 1945) stayed one and a half miles but broke down for future racing and 
had been beaten by Court Martial in the Two Thousand Guineas Dormcllo is therefore 
the leading stud m Italy followed by Gornatc (S. de Montcl), Mirandola, Oldani/a, and 
the National Stud at Mirabello. 



Chapter Seven 


FRANCE 


The Gaulish chieftains 400 n c were buried seated in their chaiiots with their horses 
and trappings; some have been dug up in the Champagne district. They fought against 
the Romans 292 b c with a thousand chaiiots 

When Hannibal (21cS nr) reached Italy he defeated the Romans with his Spanish 
cavalry and Numidian horsemen who rode without saddle or bridle The Gaulish 
envoys to Italy in 170 itc brought back twenty-two horses and wc know from Cresar, 
that the Gauls certainly imported ht)rses from othei countries and paid highly for them 
and that horses bred in brance wcic greatly supenc^r to the bad and ugly German stock 
France is a country w^ell suited for breeding horses of all sorts and was saturated 
with Arab blood from the Saracen invasions and horses brought back by the Crusaders 
Normandy had much the same reputation tor horse breeding in France as Yorkshire 
had in England F'rom the earliest days the Lords ot the Abbeys m Normandy and 
Brittany were stocked with Arab, Barb and Spanish horses, and in \ D 1260 the town of 
Brest w^as exchanged for a white Arabian mare and 100 livres of rent Nine Arabian 
horses were brought home by the Crusader, Vicomle dc Rohan, and let loose m the forests, 
where herds of scmi-wild horses of Saracen origin wore already established and founded 
a famous breed In the Middle Ages Valogncs and Saint Lo were noted for cavalry 
The horses of the Camargue were half wild grey sti^ck of Arab origin, introduced 125 B ( 
m the neighbourhood of Arles Later the Limousins were the pride of old F^'rance, as 
Royal saddle horses, but the Government studs were perpetually being overset by wars 
and political tornados which cither swept the studs away or so diskK*ated the management 
that they ended in being a bewildering mixture of cart horse and oriental blotid c 

Lc Merlcrault (Ornc), rich and well watered is perhaps the best county for brood 
marcs It was m this region that Louis XIV founded the Haras du Pm, the most celebrated 
of all French National Studs 

Anjou boasts not only of having supplied England with Plantagcncts but of having 
founded in the reign of Louis XV the great cavalry school of Saumur, which ranks next m 
order of merit to the great National Stud which preceded it by about fifty years 

Navarre is called “the Arabia of France,” for what reason it is difficult to explain, 
as Houcl blamed the mild climate for its failure to produce first class racehorses, but 
many good horses have since been bred there, though Normandy remains at the head of 
horse breeding 

A hundred years ago a number of studs were founded in (he Navarre and in South¬ 
east France, and even in the vicinity of Pans, but the four great regions of horse breeding 
were in the West and South-w^cst before the Revolution of 1789. 

Racing under Louis XV and XVI 

In 1681 Louis XIV started racing in France with a plate valued at 1,000 pistoles, 
run at Fchcrc, near St. Germain. It was won by a horse brought over from England, 
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Le Monde lllustre- Kpjsodes des Courses D'Epsom 


which the King offered to buy for its weight in gold The owner refused to sell but 
offered the horse as a gift whieli ended in an interchange of ''beaux geslcs" on both 
sides 

In 1766 a match was run in the plain of Sablons near the Bois de Boulogne bctw'een 
two thoroughbreds belonging to Count de Lauraquais and Loid J orbes, each riding his 
own horse Tl>c first named owner is said to ha\c made many enemies in England and 
had at one time owned Chmcrack Ihcie was close contact between the Ercnch and 
English C'ourts, and m 1768 Lord (^arlislc wrote to George Sclwynn, “I am really sorry 
for my Newmarket friends who arc overwhelmed by all these Frenchmen,” and Hugo 
Mcynell, annoyed beyond bearing, exclaimed m a fit of ill-temper that he had come to 
the point of “wishing peace to the devil and a got)d old war with France’'’ Under 
Louis VI a certain method m lacehorse breeding and racing began to be practiced 

In 1783 there was rivalry between Vincennes and bonlamebleau English aristocrats 
sent their horses to run in France. The chief owners were the Comte d'Artois (afterwards 
Charles X), the Due de C^harlrcs (later Duke of Orleans and better known as Philippe 
Egalite) and the Dukes of Lausun and I itz-.lamcs These sportsmen also returned the 
compliment by running their horses in England The Due de Chartres* in 1785 ran the 
two-year-olds Rouge Vert and Glow-worm, bred m France In 1784 he ran Cantator in 
the Derby and continued racing until his tragic end Just before the Revolutionary 
cataclysm, excellent stallions were imported from England, Comus, Barbary, Glow-worm, 
King Pepin, Pyrois and Teuccr and a number of biood mares. 

In 1782-83 the great orator Mirabeau visited England to study racing, and published 
a pamphlet under the name of “Mr Grossicy “ He was not apparently impressed by 
the appearance of the racehorses of the time and he makes a curious comment on the 

* The Due de Chartres Hawker is known as the sire of one of our foundation maics 
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)ocke\s *'The groom who almost lies upon the neck of the horse holds the handle of 
the whip fixed before him This description diflers entirely from the pictures of race 
riders of the period who were depicted sitting upright and not “nearly lying on the horse's 
neck,” so we must assume that they crouched more than the artists drew them 

The early history of studs in France w'as of constant impoitation of Arabians and the 
formation of huge breeding establishments w'hich were broken up and reconstructed till 
m the Revolution ail method was lost and all results scattered The Pompadour stud 
was fcHinded by Louis XV with a mixed lot of Spanish and Limousin cross-breeds. 

In 1764 the Prince of Lambese, Grand Equerry of France, was set to collect and 
organise breeding stock The best oriental sires and thoroughbreds were imported and 
Pompadour was inundated with Arab blood, Normandy and the Limousin, which 
furnished cavalry and coach horses, attained a high reputation and continued to be among 
the most important trading centres. 

On January 29lh, 1790, the Revolution suppressed all studs by decree, in spite of the 
harassed protests of many ofilcials, including Mirabcau whose intervention was ignored 
The decree was due to the financial crisis on January I9th, 1791, and the destruction was 
soon completed In a couple of years the work of centuries was annihilated by the blind 
stupidity of fanatics Just as has since happened in Russia this ruthless destruction was 
speedily followed by bitter realisation of the irretrievable error. The pressing need 
created by the dearth of horses is shown by tlie lact that in the midst of the ruin of all 
national institutions, the first to be re-established were studs, long before colleges or any 
other bodies 

In a frantic cdort to replace the lost material, a law was passed m the thud year for 
the establishment of seven stallion depots, but unfortunately they forgot that these 
organisations cannot be replaced in a moment and that marcs arc necessary to produce 
foals’ Everything w^as lacking Men and horses were alike missing Dcstrudion and 
degeneration were rampant and there were neillicr stallions nor brood mares, nor grooms 
to look after them In the sixth year further desperate consultations took place 

It W'as the extraordinary feats of the cavalry at Stettin in 1806 that decided Napoleon, 
“the world's greatest Cavalry C^ommander,” to reorganise horse breeding and repair the 
damage as best he could and in 1838 the French Jockey Club was founded ‘‘A good 
Arab stallion” said Napoleon “is the world's best horse far better than the Thoroughbred 
for improving all breeds" and he proceeded to place first class Arabs at the head of the 
studs and removed the Arab Stud at Deux Fonts lu Bavaria to Pompadour in 1814. 
(it was revived in 1815) Thoroughbreds were appicciated but Arabs were everywhere 
proving the best improving sires. Napolton imported numbers of them from his 
Egyptian campaign and must have had some of the best from the celebrated slock 
collected by Mohammed Ali The type can be seen on the com minted to celebrate the 
English victory m Egypt 

Jt was the period of Egypt’s greatest celebrity in horse breeding but the whole of 
this priceless slock was afterwards swept away, the last of them disappearing with the 
death of All Pasha Shenf at the end of the century. 

But Pompadour was doomed to destruction, for once more breeding in France was 
dislocated and it sank to be a mere stalJion depot Again in 1833 it was ofTicially re- 
mstatcd—oommissions were sent to Syria to buy Arabs and a few English Thoroughbreds 
from England and the Anglo-Arab strain was founded. 

Spanish horses were tried but failed as sires and eventually only the oriental horses 
were preserved. Promiscuous crossing had gone on for nearly 100 years and though an 
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attempt was made to separate the breeds the stoclv was never pure The first Great 
World War made havoc of breeding the complete disruption of France and the 
wholesale looting of studs by Germany in Hitler's world war has brought final disaster 
and it will be many years before the destruction of stock can be repaired—some in fact is 
irreparable. 


THE MARTINVAST STUD (THE GREY.REVIVAL) 


BARON DE SCHICKLER 
Period up to 1914- Cradle of the Le Saucy Strain 

To this ancient and royally imposing domain is due the great ‘‘Grey RcvivaF’ which 
will live in history as a faint spark which had flickered almost to ashes and sprang 
suddenly to a glorious fame destroying the rooted British conviction that grey was not 
a winning colour 

Of German origin, and owner of vast wealth, the Baron's great rectitude had earned 
him a great and unexpected tribute from a Frenchman, Baron d'Fstreillcs, in 1873 speaking 
of the honour in which his white jacket and ccrisc cap were already held among sportsmen. 

Baron Schickler began by importing mares of the best English strains and a very 
beautiful grey stallion, The Nabob, from whicli he bred the famous Vermont and Bois 
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Roussell, winners in the same year of the Grand Pnx de Pans and the French Derby in 
1864. In 1868 Suscrain (The Nabob-Bravery) won the French Derby. 

The stable then passed through one of those inexplicable bleak periods when nothing 
goes right, and which lasted for twenty years A man must be indeed tenacious to 
survive such a long and grievous collapse, not to speak of the colossal expenditure. In 
1886 a semi victory was at last achieved by Sycomorc in the F'rcnch Derby dcad-heatmg 
with Dollars son Upas. 

Soon the sun emerged from the long eclipse with the birth of Le Sancy, foaled 1884 
at Morturvast by Atlantic out of Gem of Gems, and bred back on both sides to Alice 
Hawthorn This mare was well named a Gem of Gems 

It IS interesting to note that this wonderful colt foal very nearly perished during his 
first months in a paddock where there was an old form of stile in the form of a V inverted 
The colt, examining the obstacle, threw up his head and was somehow caught by the 
jaws and wedged to the point of strangulation, A passcr-by, after frantic efforts, managed 
to extricate him, but by that lime he was lying apparently lifeless The stud groom 
hastily summoned, eventually brought him round but it was obvious that the jaw's ^^erc 
dislocated The vet arriving post haste from Chantilly said that nothing could be done, 
and it was only after weanmg, two months later, that in trying to chew his corn the jaws 
snapped back into place He developed late, only coming to his best as a racehorse 
at six years old when he finally made havoc of all opposition. 

At two years he was only second to Prapotcl in the Grand Cntcnum At three 
years he beat Frapotel brilliantly in the Pnx Dam, one of the best breeders' races of 
Longchamp, but faded oui of the FTench Derby and Grand Pnx, won respectively by 
Monarque and Tenebreuse the champions of the Aumonl stables, his long stride being ill 
adapted to these courses 

In the spring he won four consecutive races at Longchamp at four years old over his 
favourite distance of two thousand metres, but the opposition was not of the highest class 
and when he met the remarkable mare Bavardc she beat him 

At five years old he first showed remarkable class After two defeats in the P des 
Sablons and Lutece he won ten successive victories the most conclusive of which was his 
defeat of Galaor by three lengths carrying 65 i kilos. 

A bad mistake was then made of putting him in the 6,200 metres of the “Gladiateur" 
race entailing a twice repeated hill chmb of Longchamp and pitting him against Tenebreuse 
the previous winner in 1888, which mare also won the Cesarewitch m England that year. 
Tenebreuse and her stable companion Sibene lost him in this effort 

At six years old he won all his nine races ending his career in a blaze of glory 
Beginning with a brilliant victory m the P des Sablons his crown of honour comprised 
m France* his second win of the Grand Prix de Deauville, where with his great weight of 
65^ kilos he toyed with adversaries such as Malagache, Pre Catelan, Saint Pair du Mont 
and Pourpoint; in Belgium he beat Yellow the great son of Dutch Skater in the Grand 
Pnx de Sart, at Spa. His career makes one wonder how many potential champions 
may have been discarded and lost forever for failing at two and three years old. Few 
owners persist long enough to achieve success at six years old. He went to stud at seven 
years old in 1891. 

The luck of that stud had turned with vengeance. In 1892 the success of Chene 
Royal, son of Narcisse, was followed in 1893 by that of Ragotsky by Perplexe, both 
descended from Vermont, the former through his dam Perplexite, grand-daughter of 
Vermont, and the latter through his sire Perplexe, sire of Perplexite. 
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This mare Perplexite bred to Le Sancy the colt Palmiste winner of the French Derby 
of 1897. He was followed in 1903 by Ex Voto who ran away with it, in 1906 by Maintenon 
by Le Sancy out of Golden Rod, a daughter of Bend Or, 

New triumphs were won in 1907 and 1911 by the produce of Le Sancy’s daughters. 
One of these, registered by the particularly unpleasant name of Sea Sick, won the French 
Derby, Saf Saf dead-heated and Alcantara II out of Toison d’Or also won it. The horses 
Palmiste and Ex Voto were bred by Schickler Stud, Maintenon and Alcantara were bred 
by the Vanderbilt and Rothschild Studs 

Perplexite had distinguished herself by the victory m 1890 of her son Fitz Roya by 
Atlantic and the Schickler colours brought off the double event of French Derby and 
Grand Pnx m 1893 and 1894 with Ragotsky and Dolma Baghtchc, and in 1900 Semendna 
carried off the Grand Pnx again. Krakatoa was another stallion for this stud. 

The birth in 1904 of Roi He rode by Le Samantain out of the splendid Roxclanc by 
War Dance going back to Rouge Rose the dam of Bend Or, was an event of the utmost 
importance to England for he was imported to Ireland and sired The Tctrarch, that 
famous spotted “rocking horse" whose flying races caused Steve Donoghue to call him 
the world's fastest horse, so fast as to be a freak never likely to be seen again 

Baron Schickler became possessed of Gem of Gems, as follows He had a mare 
whose produce. Iceberg, had won several races and this mare by Chanticleer was due to 
be sent to Atlantic In looking up the stud book he noticed that tw'o daughters of 
Strathconan by Chanticleer were m existence and enquired if they were for sale The 
reply was no for the grey and yes for the chestnut things had got so far when he received 
a wire saying the grey was for sale at £1,0(X) The deal was fixed and Gem of Gems 
arrived in France in December, 1881, in foal to Doncaster Certainly she was a cheap 
purchase. She foaled m due course the first class lace mare Escarbouche, dam also of 
Fra Angelico which with Chene Royal accounted for first and second places in the French 
Derby of 1892 

The Grand Pnx should have followed but for an error m tactics of the jockeys 
In England these great stables earned off the Eclipse Stakes by three lengths with 
Justicier. 

The crowning triumph of the Le Sancys however was destined to disaster in the 
Epsom Derby for Holocauste broke a leg, with the race in sight, after seven false starts 
His dam Bougie produced Gardefeu, grey sire of Bruleur. 

The grey strain, revived over nearly 300 years from the Alcock Arabian, was 
established, in spite of all the cicxer writers, such as Professor Ridgew^ay, who said that 
speed and the bay colour were inseparable, “Lottery'’ who towards 1906 predicted m 
his book on racehorse breeding that the grey colour would completely disappear from 
the track; not to speak of almost the whole racing world which prophesied that no grey 
horse ever could or would win the Derby. Grey they said was a slow colour Bay with 
a star was supreme. The first theories have been disproved wholesale by the grey influx 
of race winners and the unheard of speed of The Tetrarch and some of his grey descend¬ 
ants, and then both were swept to the realms of nonsense by the grey Mahmoud's 
sensational win of the Epsom Derby in record time* The fastest time for the whole 
years of the Derby records. One-thousand-ninc-hundred-forty-six again finds a grey 
Derby winner in Airborne. Nobody had really noticed his existence. He was the only 
grey in the race, and the world and Us wife backed anything and everything else. His 
victory outraged expert opinion and confounded the prophets and was therefore vastly 
unpopular. Nobody had a good word to say about it but the fact remains that he won 
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from an impossible position in slashing style coming up from nowhere like a rocket to 
win by a length. 

Be it also remembered that Roi Herode, one of the world's greatest sires, was not 
an outstanding racehorse and in his day, so little was thought of him that the artist who 
painted a picture of Quendo (w'ho beat him by a neck in the Grand Pri\ du President), 
merely put Roi Herode m the distance as a grey smudge The smudge has left its golden 
hoof mark on posterity and Quendo is a forgotten query. 



I lorsc racing in the first half of the fifteenth century 


Chapter Plight 

GERMANY, AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 

The cold-blooded coarse stock of Germany was noted even as early as Caesar's time 
for being ugly and bad Beauty was never a German ideal and in the time of Tacitus, 
AD 116, they seem to have been inclined to divination a practice which descended to 
Hitler Intuitive horse breeding was a complete failure. Indeed in I486 horse breeding 
was frowned upon by the Clergy and the newly made Bishop of Augsburg, Count 
Friedrich von Zollcrn, having asked for his former master’s opinion on whether he 
should take on a Bishop's duties received a warning ''I tell thee again and again without 
hesitation if thou wilt follow in the footsteps of the Bishops of our days saying withm 
thyself‘Lo I \m 11 have so many horses' then fear that which thou hast often heard from 
my lips " With further admonitions against worldly vanities, Geiler ends “It would be 
better for thee if thou hadst never been born ” 

At one time Germany started a craze for deliberate ugliness and perversion. The 
Wurtemberg stud manager, of sadist leanings, even tried to produce monstrosities by 
forced crossing of difTcrcnt species of animals, cattle, horses and deer. These grotesque 
fantasies came to no good, but a depraved taste spread all over Europe nearly obliterating 
the finer breeds One astonishing branch of freak breeding was both ingenious and 
interesting This was the production of polychromatic horses with amazing spots, 
stripes, patches and streaks and abnormally profuse manes and tails, both sweeping the 
ground 

It w'as not till the introduction of Arabs that a revulsion of feeling took place and 
thoroughbreds were also imported lo improve the stock 

The Trakhcncn Stud m East Prussia was founded m 1732 with a mixed lot of 1,000 
horses' All sorts were collected, with Arabs as improvers The Imperial Stud at Weil 
specialised in Arabs and imported a number of horses from Mohammed Ah's breed 
including a famous white stallam called Bairactar and a bay called Tayar from Abbas 
Pasha's stud in Egypt Jl is now the only surviving stud m Germany. 

In the eighteenth century all studs were crammed with Arabian importations. 
Horse breeding commissions were sent to the desert to bring back the best obtainable 
and the class of horse in Germany, Prus.sia, Bavaria and Hungary was transformed and 
orientalised, and in modern days thoroughbreds came from England. Frederick the 
Great’s cavalry was famous The Wurtemburg Imperial Stud, founded m 1817, was 
far the finest and most famous Gciman stud, entirely Arabian of high class. 

German Thoroughbreds 

In the year 1822 bloodstock breeding began and the first races were run in Germany 
on the Mecklenburg course. The Mecklenburg Hochadei family founded studs, the 
original slock being of course from England At first there were only a few races and 
breeders were obliged lo go and compete in England, where the horses Arnim, Fauxpas, 
Meridian, Turnus and Seahorse won races. In 1854 Baron Wilamowitz Mollcndorf won 
with Scherz, a three-ycar-old German bred stallion, which won the Cambridgeshire at 
twelve to one by seven lengths in a field of nineteen. 
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Other provinces took up racing especially in Silesia, led by Count Johannes Renard, 
who established a big stud and won the Cambridgeshire with Adonis beating a field of 
forty-one. Adonis ran foily races winning twenty-seven times, the stakes amounting to 
M 172,322 

By 1860 Germany had a programme of fifty races, but studs came and went as the 
expenses were too high and the stakes too small, and there was no betting market A 
change took place when in 1867 the Union Klub look over the racing leadership—they 
organised richer races and all the large clubs followed suit 

The International Klub had started in 1858 but the French had charge of the races 
and had the best horses so German owmers suffered The oldest of the more important 
German races arc the Friedrich bran/ race, founded 1827, the German Derby, founded 
1869; the Hcnckel race (which coriesponds with the Two Thousand Guineas), 1871 
Among others the Flmon dates from 1834, the Prcis der Diana (German Oaks), 1857; 
the Grossc Prcis of Berlin, 1888, the Grosse Preis, 1858, and the Zukunfts, 1859, the 
German Leger, 1881, and the Lcip/ig Stiftiings prcis, 1875 

At the end of 1860 bloodstock from Ncusstadt and Trakhencn was amalgamated 
with Gradit? which imported stallions to produce a strong cavalry horse Trakhencn 
became the headquarters of half-bred breeding The horses were coarse and the aim 
was bone, not beauty or speed, but as much weight in the head as in the legs Oppenhcim 
stallions in possession of the Prussian State, W'hich had hitherto been divided among the 
Ncustadt Trakhencn and Gradit/ studs, were now concentrated at Graditz w'hich 
imported stock of good class to produce military hoises The horses remained very 
coarse Near Onasbruck was a stud of black Drenthe horses of Dutch origin which 
supplied London with funeral horses 

At the beginning of the year 1870 Freiberg Edward von Oppenhcim started a large 
stud at Schlcndcrban, near Cologne, the produce of w'hich equalled Gradit/, but it wvis 
another twenty-hve years before any more big studs were founded such as Weinbergs 
Waldfned stud and Hamels Walburg stud At the end of the nineteenth century German 
bloodstock had declined all over the country, quantity taking the place of quality. Big 
doubtful foreign horses took the place of good sires 

A change for the better came when the Von Weinbergs bought Festa (St Simon— 
L’Abesse dc Jouarre) for 1,0(X) gns at Newmarket and she bred five first class winners in 
five successive years, each being the best of its year. Of these Fabula, being m England 
in 1914, was sold by auction as an enemy possession and went to Spam 

In 1913 the bay, Dark Ronald, was brought over from Ireland Winner of the Royal 
Hunt Cup he was so outstanding at stud that the Treaty of Versailles insisted on his 
return Another sire was the French horse Nuage by Simoman ex Nephite by Flying 
Fox The quality of German bloodstock derives from Dark Ronald and Festa In 
fact this blood is so inbred that the demand for out crosses was imperative. 

The war of 1914 slopped all importations and Germany was thrown on her own 
rcsouices The chief stud was still Gradit/ of mixed thoroughbreds and half breds. 
The latter won five Olympic medals in 1936. This stud had been successful on the 
German turf from 1870 to 1900, a decline then set in though Baron Oppenhcim still led 
the way. 

Nereide was considered in Germany the best race mare ever bred there and was 
bred by the Erlenhof Stud founded after the first Great War. No German horses have 
reached English classic form and Ncreide borrowed on the dams side from Italy 

It IS impossible to say what has become of German horse stock since 1939. We 
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know that vast numbers of horses were stolen from Continental racing studs and lots of 
others destroyed At the lime of the French surrender there were whole trains of horse 
boxes all wailing with grooms and tackle to take the racehorses back to Germany which 
indicates that the date o( the surrender had been pre-arranged with Pctain, this date had 
been “prophesied” by Flitler long previously Hitler's prophetic instincts, when proved 
correct, always had a solid base which w'as founded on more than intuition 

The German climate is not veiy good for bloodstock breeding During hard 
winters the young horses have to spend the most important mvmths of iheir development 
in the stables, whilst m England and France they can run free in the mcadovws the whole 
year round These disadvantages, also the fact that training must be discontinued for 
the whole of the winter, necessitating overhastc in preparing the liorses for their big 
events, are hindrances which foreign competitors have not to reckon with They will 
probably therefore always remain dependant on new- importations The German 
nation as a whole has no natural instinct for good horses Individual breeders have 
arisen and the Prussians are the best horsemen, but it is not a universal national gift as 
in England^ Ireland and Wales. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 

The Hungarian horse slock has been a mo lure of cold and hot blood like that of 
Russia and Poland, but in the fourth century must have had very little but cold blood, 
being described as having a great hooked head with protruding eyes a mane to his knees, 
hollow' guts and a body “full of empty comers ” A truly ill-favoured cieatiire of cart 
horse type, and a bad cart horse too Turkish-Ar.ib blood improved things considerably 
and Don John of Austria had a stud of horses from Smyrna in 1 ^95 A stud of completely 
mixed breeds, light and heavy, was founded at Me//ohcges in 17K5 and Babolna followed 
in 1789 Thoroughbred racing was started in 1822 by Count Szcchcnyi and a thoroughbred 
stud was founded at Kisbcr with some Arab blood as welt 

Lippiz/a, near Trieste, w'as the site of a stud formed in 1^80 with Spanish and Arab 
stock, the Viennese High School horses became famous, they were snow' white of 
commanding appearance, extremely Arabian in type though with a Spanish convexity of 
head 

It is impossible to reckon the havoc which nur, have been wrought by the last war 
and useless to go into more details of all the various European studs which have probably 
now ceased to exist. 

We must however mention the grand maic Kincscm As a two-ycar-old she won 
ten races on ten different courses As a threc-ycar-old she ran m seventeen races and 
won them all, among others the Hungarian Two Thousand Ciuincas and Oaks, and on 
May 21st, the Austrian Derby, and two days later a two mile and one mile race Following 
this up she won four big races in Germany, the Grand Pn/c on September 3rd, and 
another race at Frankfurt on September 8th On September 28ih and 29th she won two 
more races and on October 7lh the Hungarian St Legcr Tw'o days later she won a 
race of a mile, and by October 23rd she had won three more races. At four years old 
she ran no less than fifteen races winning them all. She ran her first race on April 22nd 
over one mile, then a race in Pozi-ony, one in Budapest and another in Vienna, and by 
May 30th had won nine races, she was then entered for the Goodwood Cup in England 
and won, with two horses against her, having started as the outsider 

Baron Maurice Hoeller recorded that Lady Golightly made the running with Kincsem 
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The unbeaten Kincsem 


last and that on reaching the rise her jockey held her back for fear she might slip, but on 
entering the straight Lady Gohghtly was done with, while the seven-year-old Pageant 
was a good six lengths ahead At the distance Madden took up his whip and the 
Hungarian Wonder” shot past and won by two lengths Mr de Blaskovitch offered 
£10,000 for her but it was refused On September 3rd she dead-heated for the Baden- 
Baden Grand Prize, giving the winner weight and she won the run off by five lengths, 
and then won three more races at home. 

As a five-year-old she won twelve more races, and on October 21st she ran in Pest 
and won in a canter by ten lengths carrying 11.6, beating Illona (9 2), the winner of the 
Hungarian Oaks and Guineas She had won in all fifty-four races undefeated, carrying 
weight up to 12 St. 1 lb. 

f One of her descendants Vatinius won the Hungarian Derby in 1921 During the 
Rumanian raid of 1919 they earned off 300 thoroughbreds and the stock disappeared. 
The Bolshevists destroyed the Budapest racecourse and it was not reorganised till 1925. 
Efforts were made to get horses from Germany but no sooner had a move been made 
than Hitler’s war put an end to further breeding. 



Chapter Nine 

RUSSIA AND POLAND 

The original Russian and Polish slock was of Mongolian origin Russia was 
conquered by ihc Mongols in the thirteenth century and the oldest frozen remains of a 
Siberian burial dating from c 5000 ii.c. have unmistakably Tarpan type with erect manes. 
They arc called the yellow mares so doubtless traces of their colour still remain. Probably 
they were of the northern dun colour, their heads arc big and long and there is not the 
smallest indication of hot blood in what remains them. In the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible (sixteenth century) oriental sires were imported by the thousand but the Tzars 
also imported 8,000 horses yearly from the Tartars The Cossack horsemen have always 
been famous for horsemanship and trick riding much in the same way as the cowboys of 
South America. The native horses have remained of a plain small type very enduring 
and handy under saddle. The better class horse stock has been influenced by the Arab 
importations of the Tzars and probably the common stock have a dash of oriental blood 
with Mongol predominating There used to be wild herds of these very ugly asinine 
erect-maned but speedy ponies in the Russc-Chmese steppes and deserts but these 
gradually became crossed with domestic breeds and are only feral not truly wild. 

Count Orloff’s Russian trotters were the most inbred breed of modern days, 
repeatedly crossed and rccrossed to its own nearest relation of Arab and Barb blood 
and a Dutch Hart-draver trotting marc and her son, a celebrated horse called Barss 
The saddle section was founded on an Arab and the harness section on a Barb called 
Smetanka The OrlolT stud was sold on the death of Count DrIolT in 1845 to the Russian 
Government and removed to Khenovaya Russia ha^ imported large numbers of 
Thoroughbreds and Arabs since 1919 and during the second World War their cavalry 
did marvellous work, 

POLAND 

The Chrcslowka stud was founded in 1508 It was a high class stud of mainly 
Arabian blood and used to sell Arabians to the Turks and these were called “Turks'’ 
and many mares found their way to England as “Turks" or “Polands " 

All the pedigree stock both of sheep, cattle and horses was maliciously destroyed 
during the Great War of 1914 as representative of aristocracy Horses from the great 
studs of Antoniny and Slavut were even tortured, burnt alive and hanged in the market 
places, their princely owners being massacred and their palaces burnt down. 

The Potockis tried to begin again with new blood, but no sooner had they started 
racing than the studs were once more wiped out in the Greater War so that nothing now 
remains of the original blood all of which has gone The sole surviving line was through 
the Arab Champion Skowronek imported to England and made famous by the Crabbet 
Park Stud where he was only second to Raseem and Shareer, winners of the World's 
Champion 300 gns. gold cup outright three times in succession. He was full of Abbas 
Pasha blood as the Potocki's had purchased many stallions from Egypt and some from 
Crabbet, notably Champion Pharoah, but Euclid a stallion from India proved a failure 
It seems useless to go into further details of the once fine Polish studs as the Greater War 
has put an end to them and any reformation will have to be new ventures. 
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Chapter Ten 
SPAIN 

Ancient Iberia (Southern Spam) included Andalusia and Murcia and South Valencia 
(south-east region) and the coastal parts of Valencia and Catalonia and Lower Aragon 
bounded by the Pyrenees It was inhabited by several tribes chiefly builders and metal 
workers. The whole of Spain and Portugal was originally Ligurian and was invaded 
by Celts and Iberians who came from North Africa before 1000 b c. 

The Celts came into Spain about 600 b c taking Central Spain and Portugal and the 
Ligureans departed to Germany; towards the third century bc the Celts and Iberians 
began to merge into Celtibenans with Iberian (North African) predominance and we 
see Celtic types of pony and another with a dash of oriental in some of the Spanish cave 
drawings 

Lina was twenty-five miles from Valencia Some Lirian vases third century bc 
are painted with battle scenes w ith infantry and cavalry and {m one case only) of ships 
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In hunting scenes the Iberians, both men and women are shown mounted and on foot, 
attacking stags with short spears, and on a vase from Archena, Iberian soldiers are fighting 
another tribe which they caught hunting wild boars. They were good horsemen and 
rode both astride and sideways with saddle and stirrups, snaffle-bit and reins The 
horses are well bred with slender limbs and high tail carriage, one is piebald there is 
nothing of the battle horse about them. 

The first of the Eastern people to discover Spain were the Phoenician Arab Sea 
Traders c. 2000 b.c' They had remarkably gypsy-1 ikc characteristics being described m 
the Odyssey as tricksters, seducers and kidnappers arriving in some small town and 
dazzling the inhabitants with their wares, golden chains strung with amber beads, and 
gaudy oriental finery, and their return cargo may have comprised boys or men to be sold 
in the oriental slave markets They had the gypsy gift of making life attractive with 
gew gaws, silks and commodities unobtainable elsewhere, by 11(X) B c. they had colonised 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Sicily, Malta and Sardinia In all these places they left traces of horses 
progressing from east to west. Their first landing m Spam was at Cadiz and after a 
great sea battle m 800-700 b c. the Iberians came under their dominion and paid tribute 
to Tyre which only ceased when lyre was captured by Nebuchadnezzar 573 b c. and 
the Phoenicians abandoned the Peninsula Greek settlements followed in the seventh 
century b.c., which were evicted by the Carthaginians 100 years later The Phoenicians 
bad an extensive trade also with Cornwall, Ireland and Brittany 

The mixture of horse types must have been general, Greek, North African, Celtic, 
Andalusian and Arabian, while from a d 428 for over a century, heavy Vandal horses 
with convex heads The early Iberian vases, however, show distinctly oriental types. 

There is a possible connection between the blood-sweating horses of China and the 
blood-sweating Andalusian and with the high-slcpping Chinese horses There was extensive 
trade with Portugal, Italy and China as early as the last century b.c , hut there is no direct 
evidence of interchange of horses. The Spanish Andalusian appears to be descended from a 
prehistoric stock and recent efforts have been made to preserve it from extinction though in 
the middle ages it was nearly extinguished by crosses of all sorts and has been greatly 
modified from what it used to be, a faster element has lately been encouraged 
Originally it was a magnificent parade, cavalry and coach horse celebrated all over 
the Continent and has influenced vast numbers of breeds including Lippizzas, 
Neapolitans, Hanoverians and English hunter stock and some draught breeds. It had 
masses of curled or waved mane and tail and was of proud and noble appearance The 
famous breeder Ruy’d Andrade still preserves the Zapata and Quernro strains 
of Jerez, which are of big “Battle Horse’' build and their pedigrees go back 
to the eighteenth century. They are now used for agriculture. The Spanish 
Jennet was smaller and lighter but had the same head, and it is from Spam 
the Barb got his convex sheep’s profile which is essentially a non-eastern feature and 
very persistent in heredity, suggesting an original foundation breed, just as the concave 
profile stamps itself on its descendants 

Another type at Arrepiado in Portugal is bred for the bull ring, very alert and quick, 
as in Portugal, well-trained horses are required able to dodge and turn, not hke the 
slaughter horses of Spam which are only there to be killed. 

A fourth type is a fine breed called Alter, akin to Lippizzas but chestnut in colour. 

At the close of the sixteenth century the Spaniards were making great efforts to breed 
faster horses, and at one time they gained a reputation for speed which was lost by 
experimental cart horse crosses. This speed is now being developed once again. 



Chapter Eleven 


AMERICA 

There were no horses in America till Columbus landed in 1493 followed by de Soto 
and Mendoza about forty years later, nor was there the smallest tradition of their ever 
having existed, the native Indians being panic stricken at the sight of horsemen. In 1539 
de Soto landed 213 horses to lighten his ships but AUyon had already taken over 90 in 
1525 Three years later Navarrez had lost most of his horses at sea and had to cat the 
rest while constructing fresh ships. In 1541 de Soto also lost 150 horses only saving 
forty. Thirty-five of these were also killed for food after his death. 

The last Spanish expedition left five stallions and seven mares winch m two centuries 
multiplied to herds of 6,000. The main importations added to these herds were Arabs 
and Barbs which produced the Mustangs and cow ponies. Later on heavy European 
breeds were imported for agriculture. 

The earliest racing began in Virginia on rough tracks a quarter of a mile long which 
gave rise to the name of “quarter horse” for the Mustang-Thoroughbred crosses raced 
on them The most notable sire was the little Janus, only 14.0|, a Thoroughbred four- 
miler brought to the Roanoke stud from England He had extra powerful hind legs 
and his progeny were noted as whirlwind sprinters unequalled at “quarter” racing 
These horses were coarse and strong useful cattle horses and remained famous for 
200 years from 1688. The first named in the records were Bonny and Wait 

The American Stud Book shows numerous Arabians and Spanish stock of all sorts 
of queer colours apparently originally of Indian feral foundation, for we do not find 
these variegated colours elsewhere except in the case of the speckled Appaloosas, golden 
Palominos and parti-coloured Colorado Rangers and Pintos, which can be traced to 
Arabia in remote times and occasionally reappear in various parts of the w'orld where 
piebald and skewbald is fairly common, the others being specialised m America. 

Before 1650 there had been desultory importations of heavy horses from England, 
but it was only at this date that the London Co. imported some superior ones In 
1609 there had been importations of Dutch and Flemish horses and later saddle horses 
from England. New York belonged to England in the fourth year of Charles II and his 
reign was therefore the start of serious racing in both England and America, where 
racing began in 1665 and was continued for over a century at Long Island where the first 
American racecourse, an oval of two miles, was laid out by Governor Nicolls. The first 
thoroughbred appears to have been Bulle Roch, a son of the Darley Arabian, foaled 1709 
and imported by Samuel Gist. 

Slyboots, Dabster and Routh’s Crab and Tryall followed. Monkey, the son of the 
Lonsdale Arabian, though twenty-two when imported in 1747, made his mark in the next 
seven years. Jolly Roger, grandson of the Godolphin, was sent over about the same 
time. Morton’s Traveller, a grandson of the Byerley Turk, carried on till 1768. Heber 
(of Hebert's Calendar) traded in tobacco and likewise in horses. The first Jockey Club in 
the world was started at Charlestown in 1734. 

Edward Fenwick was founder of the Turf in Carolina, importing eight stallions of 
Godolphin blood to the Johns Island stud (1750-88) on Stone River. The chief stallions 
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were Brutus, Tarquin, Black and All Black, Pam, Ccnlinel, Fallowcr, Shadow and 
Matchless He also imported six Godolphin bred mares in three different batches. 
His son imported Flimnap 

The first horses m use in Carolina had been the Narragansett pacers, an entirely 
sorrel breed, imported from Rhode Island in 1682. They were natural pacers. They 
were evidently descended from the Spanish and Barb “running” pacers so renowned in 
the seventeenth century as saddle horses, and were described as of “lofty carnage” and 
very easy to the rider “Pace easic and wonderful swift,” as described by an English 
writer. Very likely they were of the same breed now called Palominos as the solely 
chestnut colour suggests. 

In Carolina there were the Chicksaw and Choctaw horses, which were also of 
Spanish foundation from Elorida, a small breed, active and handsome and giving very 
beautiful and fast stock when crossed with English horses The longest Carolina 
racehorse pedigrees all go back to Chicksaw horses. 

The Seminole horses are described by W Barlram as the most beautiful and sprightly 
horses anywhere to be seen, small and as delicately formed as the American roebuck. 
They, too, came from the Andalusian importations 

Lewes and Clark, 1804, said that the horses of the plains were a splendid race, 
active and hardy and like English Thoroughbreds, some pied w\ih large spots of white 
irregularly scattered and intermixed with wdnte feet and stars The differences of 
conformation being probably due to dilkrcnt types of foundation stock in the feral 
horses of mixed Spanish extraction 

A word must be said for the tough little Argentine Criollo descended from Spanish- 
Arab-Barb-ancestry and developed over centuries of feral life to a stout hardy type 
In the wars of liberation the expeditions were of 100 to 2(X) leagues with little food and 
no shelter Cnollos were dun, khaki, pied or skewbald of medium size, 13 3 to 14 3, 
skull broad at the base and face narrow A cobby, thick-scl horse with lots of bone 
and endurance The dun colour suggests Scandinavian and Northern blood somewhere 
Mancha and Gato went in 1928 from Buenos Ayres to New York, 13,350 miles m 504 
stages averaging tw'cnly-six miles a day. Their ages were eighteen and nineteen years 
One of the stages of nincty-lhrec miles across the desert of Ecuador was done m a day 
with a temperature of 120 Fahrenheit without food or water. These horses died m 1945 
aged thirty-five and thirty-'u years 

A thoroughbred horse named Valiant was imported to the West over stud. Virginia, 
by James River, c. 1755 Crawford was at stud (1762) in Virginia at a fee of £20 currency. 
He was a grey 15 2, by Lord Crawford’s Arabian Traveller, another half Arab by the 
same sire, was at stud at £10 in 1767. The Crawford or Stamford Turk will be found in 
Pond's Calendar, 1751, p. 224 In 1762 Cade was imported from England. He was 
inbred to the Godolphin Arabian, being by Old Cade (by Godolphin Arabian) his 
grand-dam also by the Godolphin Other horses of Arabian origin continued to be 
imported as “English” horses, including Pharaoh another grandson of the Godolphin 
Arabian, and a “fine Arabian marc.” 

The same year a Barb called Abdulla and a “leopard-coloured” Arabian mare are 
noted. The Barb seems to have been by an Arabian belonging to the Emperor of 
Morocco out of a grey marc belonging to the King of Arzela in West Barbary. 

The first Carolina Jockey Club was started m 1758. Doubt has been thrown on 
Bruce’s statement that Old Tarquin w'as out of an Arabian mare because no Arabian 
mare was likely to be in England in the seventeen-fifties. This, of course, is incorrect 
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as Arabian marcs were often found there, bred from the numberless Arabians then in 
England. 

Shadow was very successful in Carolina He began racing at nine years old and 
was unbeaten, retiring at the age of eleven In 1795 William Randolph of Turkey 
Island, founded a thoroughbred breeding stud. Everard Mead also bred eight good 
colts (1774 to 1784) which sold for £14,000 

The Roanoke Stud was founded on Celer's blood—C'eler was by Janus (1776) by 
the Godolphin Arabian, exported to Virginia Janus ran in England 1751-53, as Little 
Janus He was exported before 1761 and lived to be thirty-lour. Cclcr lived to be 
thirty About 1760 a number of breeders imported English stallions Amongst them 
John Hoomcr was a large speculative importer Randolph’s first marc was of doubtful 
stock She bred Quasha by a grandson of Flag of Truce Medley a grey colt (1776) 
was imported 1784 Descendants of the Darlcy Arabian, Mosco Grey Arabian and the 
Godolphin Arabian were imported into Maryland. The Belair Stud was started in 1746 
and IS now the property of Mr W Woodward A cup was w^on in 1751 by a horse 
belonging to the Lewis family, still prominent on the Turf 

James De Lacey was termed the Father of the New York Turf He imported 
Wildair, Lath by Shepherd’s Crab, and the Cub marc, reckoned the best mare ever 
imported, better even than Selima as a foundation maie The famous Godolphin marc 
Sehma, ‘‘Queen of Maryland’’, won against the imported Tryall m four-mile heats in 
1752 at Gloucester, Virginia, for $10,(X)0 

Edward Leedes repurchased Wildair for £500 m 1773 and he went back to England. 
In 1775, owing to the Revolution the stud was sold and I)e Lacey emigrated to England 
In 1780 a continental lieutenant stole True Briton from a cousin of his and took him to 
Connecticut where he sired the famous fustin Morgan 

Magnolia, foaled 1780, was a son of Lindsay, his great grand-dam being Selima by 
the Godolphin Arabian He belonged to George Washington who sold him for 5,000 
acres of land in 1788 to the revolutionary Harry Lee 

Fearnought, a son of the Godolphin Arabian about fifteen hands, was imported m 
1764 and is considered to have surpassed all other horses of the Colonial period as a sire. 
He succeeded Janus, 14,0|, also a son of the Godolphin Arabian, as an important sire. 
Fearnought was a stayer; Janus, himself a stayer and bred to stay, lived to be thirty-four, 
so Fearnought was doubling a stayer! Breeders may, however, take note of the curious 
fact that the pre-eminence of all his stock was as brilliant sprinters of thrilling speed and 
not as stayers. Their combined blood had incalculable influence on American bloodstock. 
From 1774 the Revolution put a stop to racang, and studs were scattered wholesale. 

Most of the horses imported after the crisis were cheap lots but four were outstanding 
sires: Medley, Shark and Messenger (imported 1786), and Diomed. The pictures of 
Diomed in America are clearly not the same horse as that in the Wootton picture owned 
by his breeder's family in England. The markings are quite diflFerent. Most of the 
American pictures are not Diomed as they show a bob-tailed, heavy-headed horse with 
no white feet visible in the picture In the Stubbs picture in U.S.A. he is shown bob-tailed 
with only a white hind foot. The Wootton picture has a narrow face with small spot on 
nose and a long near hind stocking. 

Shark by Marske (reputed sire of the great English Eclipse) and winner of 16,097 gns. 
and eleven hogs heads of wine, was sold for £120 at the age of seventeen. His success 
was as great in America as his failure had been in England, as he sjred a number of 
important brood mares. 
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The grey Messenger was twenty years at stud. He was the grand-sire of American 
Eclipse and was the progenitor of the standard trotters 

American Eclipse by Diomed—Damsel, a brilliant daughter of Messenger, had a 
sensational career. Bred by General N. Coles, he did not run till he was five when he 
won twice at two- and four-mile heats. He was sent to stud for two years and in the 
autumn of 1821 was put hastily into training and defeated the famous Lady Lightfoot, 
Heart of Oak and Flag of Truce. In 1822 he twice beat a dangerous rival, Sir Walter, 
at four-mile heats. He then ran what is amusingly referred to as a ‘Tour-mile dash” 
against Sir Charles (by Sir Archy) for $1,500 a side, and Sir Charles broke down, the 
“dash” having been too much for him Eclipse then carrying 126 lbs ran a tremendous 
race in 1823 against Henry (Sir Archy—Diomed marc) carrying 198 lbs (17 stone) for 
$20,000 a side, which magnified itself into a N(')rlh v South contest which brought 
sixty thousand American enthusiasts to the course Henry won the first heat by a length. 
William Crafts the jockey on Eclipse was summarily removed from the saddle and replaced 
by a boy, Sam Purdy, and Eclipse won the second heat by two lengths. In the third heat 
he won by a large margin. He was then nine years old 

He sired Ariel, a mare which ran fifty-seven races in five years, and won forty-two 
(seventeen of them at four-mile heats); she was second m every race which she lost and 
was ridden three thousand miles from place to place. She began as a sprinter but must 
have been a stayer. 

Black Maria by American Eclipse out of Lady Lightfoot (thirty races and unbeaten 
till she was eleven years old) ran twenty-five races, being first thirteen times, second ten 
times and once third. Her greatest performance was on October 13th, 1832, carrying 
8 St 6 lbs. at four-mile heats She won the first, dead-heated with Trifle m the second, 
lost the third to Tnfic and the fourth to Lady Relief by a neck and won the fifth by beating 
them both. Lady Relief died after the race and Trifle was laid up with a game leg for 
nearly a year. She distanced Black Maria in a return match owing to an error of her 
rival's jockey Trifle had previously done prodigies of endurance and speed. 

A quantity of importations were made by Messrs Hoomes and Taylor. William 
Lightfoot imported Saltram (Derby, 1783) at the age of tw^enty. Another company 
imported Sarpedon, Tranby, the lovely Zingancc, Margrave (St Lcgcr, 1832) and Trustee 
and the mares Delphine and the dam of Beeswing James Jackson imported Leviathan 
and Glencoe, for which latter horse he paid 2,000 gns 

A number of memorable matches were run. American Eclipse v. Henry, 1823; 
Wagner v. Grey Eagle, 1839; and Boston v. Fashion m 1842. (At nine years Boston had 
already won thirty-seven matches of four-mile and three-mile heats, and the mare, Fashion, 
seven races at less distances.) Boston earned 126 lbs. and Fashion 111 lbs. Fashion 
won but Boston ran again three days later against Marnier at four-mile heats which he 
won and again won later in the season. He retired with a total of forty wins out of 
forty-five starts and twenty-eight out of thirty races at four-mile heats. 

Fashion had won twenty-three races out of twenty-four when she met the unbeaten 
Peytona in 1845. Peytona was a gigantic mare nearly seventeen hands, and she won 
again, but was badly defeated m a return match with Fashion. Peytona won altogether 
$66,(X)0. Fashion bred good stock, but Peytona, was no good at stud. 

Boston’s sons, Lexington and Lecomte, were the next most-famous runners, and 
after some brilliant racing Lecomte’s owner challenged the world. Lexington beat 
Lecomte’s record for four miles, doing it in 7 min. 19J secs., and beat Lecomte right out 
of the field, and out of life itself for he never fully recovered and died early. 
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Planet, grandson of Trustee out of Nina by Boston, winner of twenty-seven out of 
thirty-one starts was the last horse of note befoie the Civil War Racing was abandoned 
tiU 1864. 

Lexington’s descendants completely monopolised the succeeding ten years. He 
himself died at twenty-five in 1875 and was bewailed as a national hero. He was only 
] 5.2|, and was a bright chestnut with white feet. Many of his stock were never defeated, 
and he got both the fastest sprinters and the best stayers. He is said to have sired a world’s 
record number of first-class racers. Curiously enough his male line is now nearly extinct 
but his blood is predominant. 

Racing now had a revival but it was not universal Kentucky was a leading stallion 
at Mr. Belmont’s stud but died early The Kentucky Derby and Oaks were started in 
1875, and the former is worth $50,000. 

Leamington, foaled in 1853, son of Faugh a Ballagh and a Pantaloon mare, was a 
failure for six seasons in England but proved a dazzling success m America. He sired 
Iroquois (Derby and St. Leger) imported to England by Mr. P. Lonllard. 

Lon^ellow was his most popular son and won fourteen of his seventeen starts. 
This horse’s dam, Nantura, was grand-dam of Ten Broeck, winner of twenty-two out of 
twenty-eight races and holder of almost every major record. We hear of him, as of many 
others, that he was the fastest horse that ever lived. As a sire he was mediocre. 

From 1880 to 1890 was a golden era. General Hardy’s Bonnie Scotland was wasted 
for fifteen years. He began his real stud career at the age of nineteen in 1872. In his 
first season he got winners of 137 races. In 1874, when he was twenty-one years old, 
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his progeny won 169 races. He died at twenty-seven. He was by lago and the great 
Queen Mary. With him died the system of four-mile heals, the last of which was the 
Great Long Island Stables run at Sheepshead Bay which soon became a popular course 
Glenmore was the last of the really famous foui-milers. 

Luke Blackburn by Bonnie Scotland was the next great star, winning twenty-two 
out of twenty-four races up to two miles. He might indeed be called a constellation' 
He was indifferent to hard or soft ground and to good or bad conditions and at three 
years old ran right away from all opposition He pulled his jockey’s arms out and went 
ahead like a racing steam tug. He made havoc of horses old and horses young, and of 
all weights and distances This horse again is spoken of as one the like of which has 
never been seen before or since 

Bramble, also by Bonnie Scotland, followed, winning fifteen out of twenty races 
He failed at stud, his only success being the almost accidental mating with Roseville from 
which Ben Brush was produced 

Miss Woodford, a big mare (1880) by Billet (Voltigeur) again vSaid to be “the best 
mare ever bred” in America, winning thirty-seven out of forty-eight races, and she held 
the record for money won till 1925, with $118,270. Billet's son Raceland won seventy 
high-class races and $116,391. 

Glenelg by Stockwell, was the sire of Little Minch, a sprinter that won eighty-five 
races, and Gleaner that won fifty. His daughter, Lirenze (1884), succeeded Miss 
Woodford in the title of best mare that ever lived She was small and a weight carrier and 
won forty-eight races, being second in twenty others between 1886-90. She lowered the 
11 mile record to 2.33 on which she was publicly kissed by an enthusiastic crowd. She 
won $112,586. 

Virgil by Vandal became leading sire in 1885 He sired two meteors in Vigil and 
Vera Cruz. His son, Hindoo, won, up to three yeais old, twenty-five out of twenty-nine 
races and went on to even greater triumphs at four. 

At stud Hindoo got Tremont, the fastest American two-year-old, winner m 1886 of 
thirteen consecutive races Even his half brother Hanover, could not touch him on the 
Turf. Hindoo, Luke Blackburn and Hanover, were the property of the famous Dwyer 
brothers. Hanover is said to have been a magnificently beautiful, indeed “glorious” 
chestnut horse, faultless and with a lovely head He won in succession fourteen of the 
most valuable stakes of the Metropolitan season. He won twenty out of twenty-seven 
starts but was raced nearly to death, was nerved and raced again, ending with thirty-two 
wins out of fifty starts. He was a splendid sire but died of gangrene m his nerved leg 
His daughter, Rhoda B, produced Orby (Derby) and Rhodora (One Thousand Guineas). 
Another daughter, Urania, was grand-dam of Durbar 11 (Epsom Derby, 1914) 

The owner of Firenze was Francis Ben Ali Haggin who bought Salvator by Prince 
Charlie as a yearling in 1887. One of the fastest colts in training was Tenny, and as he 
had a “saddle back’' it is interesting to note that he won a great number of races. He 
and Salvator had several prodigious matches but Salvator beat him often by the merest 
hairsbreadth. In the last years of the nineteenth century races were further shortened. 

The American Derby of 1893 was the first race in America which was worth $60,000. 
It was won by Boundless. In 1890 it increased to $67,675 and was won by Potomac from 
Mr. Belmont’s Nursery Stud where St. Blaise had been a leading sire in 1883. His Highness, 
also from this stud, won the Futurity and eight other races and netted $106,900 in one 
year alone. Morcllo was the next meteor in 1892. A grandson of Leamington, he was 
cast out and sold for $100, afterwards winmng twenty-four races out of thirty-two. 
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Domino, a speed marvel, surpassed them all, winning the Futurity Stakes of 1893. 
He was grandson of Alarm, the Champion milcr of his time. He was purchased by 
James R. Keene, of New York, who had won big stakes in England with Foxhall. As a 
two-year-old he was unbeaten, winning 5170,890, a record for a two-year-old anywhere 
up to a few years ago, but he could not race more than one mile. His total wins were 
$193,550 (nineteen wins out of twenty-five starts) He died suddenly at the age of six 
His son Commando also died at seven years old. Domino's quickness from the start was 
said to he incredible. He met his fate m Henry of Navarre, descended from Leamington 
This brilliant horse won some sensational victories, but failed as a sire. 

Lexington’s son, Norfolk, was never beaten and established record times for three- 
mile heats. A great marc was Marion, grand-daughlcr of Bonnie Scotland She was 
bought for $5(X) by Mr Winters and Bruce Lowe called her the best American brood 
mare. Two of her best sons were Emperor of Norfolk (twenty-one out of twenty-nine 
races) and El Rio Rey, never beaten 

Emperor became leading sire at the Santa Anita Stud near Los Angeles owned by 
Mr. E J Baldwin. His son went back to Ireland with his owmer, Richard Crokes, who 
emigrated to that country. His name was changed to Amencus and he sired the flyer 
Amencus Girl She ran five furlongs at Epsom in 56 J and was the dam ot Lady Josephine, 
dam in turn of the dazzling Mumtaz Mahal. California was the home of many good 
horses. Joe Hooker bred to Marion 1889, a chestnut filly Yo Tambien, winner of 
forty-four races. She unfortunately was the property of a gambler and w^as grossly 
over-raced and died foal less 

The final substitution of short for long distance racing completely revolutionised 
racing at the beginning of this century A man called ‘‘Snapper" Garrison had originated 
a new seat and James Todhuntcr (Tod) Sloanc introduced it with electrifying results. 
He rode crouched on his horse's neck “like a monkey on a slick" and being an admirable 
judge of pace won races wholesale, and every jockey in the w'orld imitated him. 

From that time races were “all out" from start to finish It was “hell for leather 
and Devil take the hindmost " Horsemanship as a fine art died a violent death and 
horses were recklessly spoilt, frightened and ruined by the mad rush for speed The 
four-mile system ended with the Kentucky Endurance Stakes in 1912, Sotema establishing 
a world’s record of 7 mins 10? sees in 1912. In 1913 Flora Finn fell dead after finishing 
second, and the race was abandoned 

The Board of Control had been instituted as a governing body and in 1894 was 
succeeded by the Jockey Club It purchased the American Stud Book from Col. Bruce, 
the original author. It also instituted a Racing Calendar, The first chairman was 
Major August Belmont, succeeded by Mr. William Woodward with Mr. Widener as the 
vice-chairman. 

Spendthrift, property of James R Keene was a grandson of West Australian, foaled 
in 1876, and he founded a family. His son Kingston won eighty-nine races and was only 
four times unplaced in 139 starts. Fairplay, a grandson of Spendthrift, proved an 
outstanding sire. The colossal winnings of his progeny arc said to be a record for all 
countries. He sired Man-o’-War $249,465 and Display $255,176, and many other heavy- 
money winners. America is the land of records. 

Major Belmont purchased Rock Sand for $125,000 but re-sold him to Europe. 
His son, Tracery was foaled at the Nursery Stud and sent to England. The three 
dominant lines trace back to Bonnie Scotland (1857), Australian (1858), and American 
Eclipse (1859). 
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The St Simon, Bend Or and Hampton families failed in the male line. Ormonde 
was imported but was an almost incapable foal getter. St. Simon horses in fact were no 
use at all. Prince Palatine, sold at an enormous price, was another incapable breeder. 

The Finn (1912) was out of a daughter of Star Shoot, a horse whose daughters arc 
highly valued as brood mares. The Finn sired the renowned Zev, whose winnings 
reached 5313,6.'^9, which is m America considered a world's record. He was bred by 
John E. Madden, of Lexington, Kentucky, who from 1917 to 1928 stood at the head of 
winning breeders, the horses he bred winning 4,130 races Star Shoot belonged to him 
It IS interesting to me to know that after this successful career he stated that he had no 
principles whatever of line breeding, or any mathematical theories, or any theories of 
crossing for speed, or stamina, his sole principle being '‘Breed a good mare to a good 
horse ” This has always been my personal view and it has certainly been successful in 
my own line of breeding, as I have bred two World's Champion show winners and four 
long distance world's record racing champions as well as Civil Code which beat the 
world's sprinting record over three furlongs in 1945, and a record track breaker over a 
mile in Brazil, and innumerable other champions. 

Omar Khayyam, a son of Marco and therefore half brother to Hurry On by the sire, 
imported by Mr. Billings, was a horse of reputed extraordinary beauty which won the 
Kentucky Derby In contrast, Imp, a very ugly, rakish, black mare became a popular 
idol that started 171 limes, winning sixty-two races, an astounding performance but not a 
good average After such a racket it is no wonder she failed at stud. 

Ethelbert and Eolhen accomplished good work but were exported to France with 
a host of other racers during the collapse of 1908-12 Hanover's best son was Hamburg, 
both sprinter and stayer, whose daughters Artful and Hamburg Belle were among the 
fastest speed marvels of modern times. The handsome Artful was the best, and is 
spoken of in the usual “best ever seen bar none" style She carried 130 lbs. six furlongs 
m 1 mm 8 secs as a two-year-old. Neither have succeeded at stud. 

A number of fine performers preceded the great debacle, among which Broomstick 
by Ben Brush is singled out as a good sire, and won fourteen races Commando, a son 
of Domino, sired the two wonders, Cohn, a horse of much quality, and Peter Pan. The 
former was never beaten. He won twelve consecutive races at two, at three he won 
three more, but was exported to England with winnings of $180,912. Ben Stromc (1903) 
sired Roseben, the greatest sprinter of America, seventeen hands, he was called the “Big 
Train,” and performed prodigies over short distances and could not be approached at 
all till 10 St. 10 lbs. had been heaped on him. 

Legislation put a stop to enterprise and disaster overtook the race breeders, and 
racing industry. It annihilated the great western counties, St. Louis and Chicago, 
and soon New York followed. The w'hole system was swept to extinction—breeders 
were ruined, with no market for their stock, the horses were scattered all over the country 
to working farms or sold abroad for a song. One breeder survived, with eight hundred 
mares and forty stallions, Mr. J. B. Haggin, of Kentucky and Cahfomia. In 1913 a 
flicker of revival was seen but the racehorses were mostly geldings. The best of these 
was Roamcr (1911) winner of thirly-mne races and beater of the mile record. 

Exterminator by McGee, won fifty races in seven years. About ten years later the 
bay mare Princess Doreen (1921) won thirty-four races and $174,745. Anita Peabody, 
bay filly (seven out of eight races), $113,105. Rose of Sharon in 1929 was the best since 
Regret which won the Kentucky Derby in 1915, 

In 1918 a ch. c. by Fairplay—Mahuba (by Rock Sand) was purclfhsed for $5,000 by 
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American Trotter Greyhound 



Goldsmith Maid breaking the world's record at the age of nineteen 
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Mr. S. D. Riddle, of Pennsylvania On his first season he captured public approval. 
This was Man o’ War So invincible was he, that at the last only few owners ventured 
to start against him Ele won the Belmont Stakes by twenty lengths in record time, and 
the Realization by 100 lengths also in record lime Opposition was paralysed and his 
owner reduced to challenge for a match which he won by six lengths against a four-year-old 
Sir Barton for $80,fXX) and a gold cup He retired with a score of twenty wins out of 
twenty-one starts and record stakes He is barred from the English Stud Book. His 
son Battleship at eleven years old won the English Grand National Crusader followed 
his sire as a champion with eighteen races 

Mr W S Kilmer, owner of Sunbriar and his son Sunbeam, the best long and middle 
distancer in 1929, also bred Reigh Count from the latter but sold him to Mrs .1 D Hertz, 
of Chicago, owner of Anita Peabody whose success willi him was very notable as in 
addition to brilliant running at home, especially some da/zling races in 1928, he won 
the Coronation Cup in England, 1929 Blue l.arkspur was the champion thrce-ycai-old 
of 1929, and won ten of sixteen races, 5272,070 

Dirt tracks arc now universal in America the theory being that better lime can be 
made on them than on turf Be that as it may the records seem still to belong to our 
turf courses. America being a big place the racing season covers the whole year, moving 
from winter conditions to the South in Florida and Louisiana and Havana. 

Harry Payne Whitney of the Rancocas Stables became the leading breeder in 1929 
at the death of John Madden His trainer, James Rowe, had previously trained for the 
Dwyer Bros and for R Keene during the best periods of their success, and is generally 
accepted as America’s greatest trainer and manager Mr Whitney was a breeder on 
the grand scale for twenty-five years. Mrs Whitney carried on the great stables at his 
death in 1930 and Mrs John Hay Whitney is the lucky owner of Royal Minstrel, who 
stood at vSlud in England 

Other prominent women owners arc Mrs Vanderbilt (Fairstable), Mrs lohn D 
Hertz (Liona Farm, Chicago), Mrs. H Phipps (Whcatly Stable) owner of Diavolo the 
champion distance racer of 1926 The outstanding name of late years is that of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dangcrfield, sister of the secretary of the Jockey Club, who managed 
Man o'War during his whole career In 1927 Banquet bg (1887) by Raymond'O 
won sixty-lwo races, and Boniface b.h (1915) won thirty-four races and 5119,950. 

Bclair Stud 

Mr. Woodward's slud sent its fiisl representatives to the races in 1918 and down to 
July, 1935, the stock bred by the slud had won 53,145,000 and 164 important races Its 
leading stallion was Sir Galahad 111 and his son Gallant Fox, 1927, fourth on the list of 
largest money winners m the world in 1937, having won 5341,365, representing at that 
lime some £68,273. Gallant Fox was descended from St Marguerite m tail-female 
and Sir Galahad III was by Teddy, his dam combining St. Simon, Petrarch and Carbine 
blood. 

Swartz Stud 

Paulfred Farms, 1735 Norfolk, Tulse, Oklohama. Founded in 1929 The mares 
are of the best blood bought during the depression of the last ten years The stallion, 
Sweeping Light by Manna—Sweeping Glance goes back to Jenny Diver on the dam’s 
side and won iwenty-one races. Pair by Pair won nineteen races and the stud pamphlet 
shows a list of fifty-three mares. 
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Court Manor Stud 

Willis Sharpe Kilmer bred, owned and raced Sun Beau, since 1931 the world s 
greatest money-winner with $376,744, owned and raced Exterminator, one of America s 
greatest cup-winners and usually regarded as the best gelding to race on this continent, 
with winnings of $252,996; bred, owned and raced the double Futurity winner, Sally s 
Alley, a leading money-winning filly with winnings of $104,362; and since 1917, he has 
bred and raced the winners of over $4,406,000. But it is probably in his record as a 
breeder that Mr. Kilmer takes the greatest pride, for since the inception of his stud he 
had maintained a standard that has never been lowered. In the past sixteen years his 
stud has averaged over $200,000 a yeai, since 1922 horses bred by him have won over 
$3,270,000, 

Some big racing records are as follows*-- 


Colin (1905) 

won 15 races and 

$180,912 

Zev (1920) 

^ 


$313,639 

Blue Larkspur (1926) 

„ 23 


$272,070 

Exterminator (1915) 

„ 50 

% « 

$252,596 

Sara7en (1921) 

28 


$225,000 

Man o'War (1917) 

20 


$249,465 

Lamplighter 

29 


$ 88,545 

Princess Doreen (1921) 

.. 34 


$174,745 

Golden Prince (1924) 

.. 23 


$147,075 

Mad Hatter (1916) 

.. 32 


$194,525 

Kingston (1884) 

89 

99 

$138,917 

Sun Beau (1925) 

21 


$376,744 

Boniface (1915) 

„ 34 

»» 

$119,950 

Hanover (1884) 

.. 32 


$118,872 

Banquet (1887) 

62 


$118,535 

Miss Woodford (1880) 

37 

99 

$118,270 

Raceland (1885) 

.. 70 

99 

$116,391 

Strathraeath (1888) 

„ 59 


$114,958 

Firenze (m) (1884) 

„ 48 

ff 

$112,586 

Billy Kelly (1916) 

„ 39 


$ 99,78? 

Dr Clark (1917) 

„ 39 

99 

$ 99,004 

Roamer (1911) 

39 

^ % 

$ 99,000 (second 26 times) 

Los Angeles (m)(1885) 

48 


$ 97,786 

Sir Walter (1890) 

„ 33 

99 

$908,840 

Yo Tamblen (m) 

44 


$894,270 


Many others have won between twenty and twenty-five races apiece and the number 
of races indicates the recklessness with which horses arc forced along. The large prizes 
given seem no guarantee that horses will be raced reasonably and over-racing is getting 
ever worse and worse. 

The American Turf, like most things in America, seems by general report to be 
getting into an incontrollably undisciplined state. Rough and foul riding is on the 
increase. Two-year-old racing is supreme and high prices arc paid in the sale ring at 
Saratoga. In 1928 Mrs. T. J. Ryan paid $75,000 (£15,000) for a colt by Whisk Brown II 
out of an appropriately-named mare, Payment 
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PALOMINOS 


Origin of speckled and other rare coloured horses : Palominos, Colorado 
Rangers, Appaloosas, Kathiawans, Albino, Camarillos and Pintos. 


A most ancient and beautiful breed now preserved in America under the name ol 
Palominos deserves special attention. They were imported from Spain to the States by 
the Columbus explorers and have survived without much notice till the Palomino Society 
of California and Texas founded stud books for them and set to work to preserve a 
unique colour which is an ancestral inheritance. The fair-maned “Xanthos” horses of 
Greece must have been of this colour which is of Arab origin and something approaching 
It IS seen in Arabians of to-day. That the colour should have persisted shows a prepotency 
which can only exist in a foundation breed. It should be as nearly as possible like plated 
gold, a gorgeous iridescent colour like golden shot silk with a white or silver mane and 
tail and white blaze and stockings. The Arabian marc. Rose of Sharon, was a flaming 
example of this colour, but most of the Arabians I have bred with white manes have later 
on turned to a deep maroon chestnut, almost plum coloured, and their manes darkened 
slightly to red with age, though Rose of Sharon remained white maned to the end. The 
Spanish Palominos originated in the Barbary States which in turn got them from the 
Saracen Arabian invaders. They spread from Arabia to Greece and the preservation of 
colour IS almost miraculous considering the amount of crossing with other colours which 
must have taken place in America before the breed was specialised some twenty-five 
years ago. It is greatly prized in Algeria and Morocco and very rare. No Christian 
IS allowed to possess one nor arc they sold for export The re-mfusion of Arab blood 
IS most successful as might be expected for it is returning to its pure source of origin, 
and in North Africa the more Arab blood the more highly it is valued. 

The distinguishing feature is perhaps that the foals do not follow the usual rule 
but arc born white or cream and only change to gold with age. In this connection it 
will be remembered that Lady Anne Blunt once saw a white Arabian foal which belonged 
to a Bedouin who travelled for a day or tNvo with their caravan; she described how 
friendly it was and that one night she woke in her tent to find it lying asleep beside her 
with its head on her pillow. She did not mention the colour of its dam. 

The Greek “fair maned” horses have puzzled historians They arc seen on Greek 
painted vases and it is obvious to anyone who knows the type that they were Arabians 
and evidently were much admired and sought after. There should be no further 
arguments as to what colour was meant by the word Xanthos for the fair mane stamps its 
identity, the translation “dun” could not possibly be described as “shining like the sun.” 
Dun IS not a racing colour and is dull and matt. The strong tendency in chestnut 
Arabians to produce big blazes and stockings is traditional and quite correct. When 
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Palominos are inbred an Albino occasionally appears, this is so pale a yellow as to be 
so-called while and the horse has a pink skin and pink eyes with a small blue edge round 
the ins. In the Greek painted vases the manes are not realistic being purple (possibly 
dyed) but of a distinctly different colour to the body 

APPALOOSAS (from the Paloose Indian) 

This IS another prehistoric breed seen in the European cave drawings of 50,000 years 
ago It IS white with myriads of small black velvet spots which arc raised and can be 
felt as well as seen Their history is the same as that of the Palominos except that we 
find more traces of them in history togethei with other parti-colours, notably as having 
been possessed by the King of Yemen and the Caliph Motassem in the almost incredible 
numbers of 80,OCX) and 130,000 respectively-they were said to have come from the 
Erythrean sea Small varieties are also mentioned south of the Himalayas and in India, 
and large ones appear still as agiicultural horses in the low countries and Germany The 
leopard-spotted ones are extremely handsome and are being specialised in California 
together with Colorado Rangers, a sister breed, also seen in prehistoric cave art as piebald, 
spotted or skewbald and imported through Spain in the same way as the other two 
breeds. They appear in the American Stud Book as a multi-vancgated breed like the 
old Indian Kathiawans and arc described as follows — 

Alhoni, a parli-colourcd horse, one half of him was sorrel edged handsomely with 
blue and the other milk-white 

Apalusia, a milk-white horse with blue ears. 

Coslamian, a spotted horse fourteen hands with glass eyes, black or rather deep 
blue body and all four feet while, foaled in 1826 of Andalusian breed. 

Spottee, taken in Africa in a wild state, brought to Spam and from there to the U S 
He was very highly formed and richly variegated with four distinct colours A German 
print of the eighteenth century shows a remarkable specimen of Appaloosa and probably 
all the parti-coloured piebald and skewbald horses originated from Arabia, passed to 
India and were exported to other countries Certainly there were enormous studs of 
them recorded m the early Christian era Wc find the parti-colours m the Spanish and 
German horses of the eighteenth century and in the Persian^ of the seventeenth century 
In his vision of the four breeds Zacharias describes the horses which went south and 
all over the world as “leopard spotted” (Sec Arabic version) Again he says, “And I 
saw by night and beheld a man riding on a red horse and he stood among the myrtle 
trees . . . and behind him were horses red, speckled and white.” 

The Khan of Tartary kept 10,000 white hor.se.s and there was an original breed in 
Eastern Tartary called Karabolo, jet black with vshite tail, mane and legs This seems to 
have been allied to the Dongola Arab of later days and is mentioned in Greek history. 

Tibetan horses have always been noted for piebald, skewbald, striped, spotted and 
every variety of strange markings and from there they have spread all over India and to 
the Islands—they have been seen “wild” m the Himalayas and “d’HobsonviUe” describes 
them as tiny, being under ten hands. Similar spotted ponies used also to abound in 
Eastern Tartary and are certainly a primseval stock. The present piebald stock all over 
the world springs probably from the same source and the Shetland ones with their arab- 
looking heads may well be connected with them. The indigenous horses in Turkey are 
termed Kurdestan pomes, about fourteen hands with coarse heads, thick necks, short 
bodies and much bone. 
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East India, 1615—an attendant of Sir T. Roe writes This Empire further affords 
excellent good horses curiously (beautifully) made, high met1d and well managed by the 
natives Besides their own they have many of the Persian, Tartarian and Arabian breed 
which have the name to be the choice ones of the world 

He again praises the riders and their choice high-mettled horses ‘ excellent good at 
mounting up, bounding and curvetting and \vhen they run them at their full swiftest 
speed will stop them at a fools breadth For the scantling of these creatures they arc in 
proportion like ours but excellent well-eyed and headed, limned for their colours raven 
black but many more white curiously dappled and a very great number pied and spotted 
all over, and there are some of other bright colours But it is a usual custom there 
amongst gallants who ride upon the bright-coloured horses, to have their legs and lower 
parts of their bellies and breasts dyed into a salTron colour (of which they have much 
there) which makes them look as if they had stood in some dyers' vat, just to such an 
height of their bodies. 

‘"The hair upon their horses (whom they keep plump and fat) is very short, soft, 
and lyes sleek upon them and I w'ondcr not at it, they are kept so daintily, every horse 
being allowed a man to dress and feed him, and to run by him when he is rode forth, and 
this is all his work 

“They tye not down their horse-heads when they stand still (as w'c do) with halters, 
but secure each horse by two ropes, fastened to their hind-fcct, which ropes arc somewhat 
long, to be staked down behind them in tents, or other places where they are kept. 

“They cut grass for them green or withered on the earth as they have occasu»n to 
use it, never mowang their ground and making hay as wc do But that w^hich keeps their 
horses in heart, and in flesh, is the Provender they cat, which is a kind of round gram 
they call Donna, somewhat bigger than our Tares, which they give not unto them dry, 
but boil'd, and mingled with some coarse sugar amongst it, and w'hcn it is cold give it to 
them, made up in round balls, which they put into their mouths, as if they cramb'd them, 
and sometimes they put a little butter into these balls to scour their bodies 

“Their choice good horses arc valued there at as dear if not an higher rate, than 
those W'c esteem most of in Laigland arc prized with us They make excellent saddles, 
and some of them of great value, adoincd with handsome and rich trappings, all of 
them very easie both for the horse and his rider They manage their horses with strong 
snaffles, whose reins and head-stalls arc made suitable to their saddles and trappings ” 
Mr Parsons of Boulder, Colorado, describes them under the name of Colorado 
Rangers as follows “There has sprung into prominence here m the plains section of 
the west a new and outstanding breed of horses the 'Colorado Rangers,’ they arc American 
bred Morocco Barbs (i c , Arabs) derived from foundation stock imported a few years 
ago from Andalusia m Spam by an ex-Governor of Colorado Slate “ 

(This seems to have been a new importation of the same breed as those taken over 
by Columbus). 

“It is difficult” he says “to picture a ht^rsc with more strikingly beautiful colouration 
The body is pink-skinned, covered with a milk-white coat of silky hair like the coat of a 
leopard with a myriad number of jet black spots varying m size from a quarter to that of 
a silver dollar. These leopard markings are embossed on the white coat and can be 
felt by the touch of the hand. They cover the animal from muzzle to tail and are specially 
beautiful on the hips. In a Welsh pony of arab descent called Lillywen of Tycanol the 
colour of the skin under the spots was black, the rest of the skin being pinkish white 
She was a beautiful Arab-like pony and the spots were quite tangible.” 
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The Appaloosa Club says it is a variant of the name of a breed developed for war 
by the Nez Perce Indians in the Palouse country of Centra) Idaho and East Washington, 
and Dr. Francis Haines describes its markings as colour spots on the rump, a good deal 
of white in the eye and pink skin on the nose, the varieties being roan, bay or chestnut, 
with white spots or while body, with bay, sorrel or brown spots or while body and roaii 
rump with white spots Weight much that of an Arab, 800 to 1,050 lbs and height 
14 2 to the limit of 15 2. The aboriginal colour was however speckled all over. 
Some arc black or chocolate with white spots. 

Appaloosas rccrosscd with Arab have lots of quality W'lth white blazes and hind 
stockings The Rangers are parti-coloured, half the body being one colour and the 
other of a lighter shade with spots on the hind quarters They used to be known in 
England as ‘'Blagdcn/’ and are associated with the Welsh pit pomes. 

PINTOS 

These arc very handsome, magnificently parti-coloured horses which can be seen 
not only on prehistoric monuments but in the Persian paintings after the Arab conquest. 
This piebald or skewbald breed is of great antiquity, 

ALBINOS 

There is an Albino Horse Club in America Mr Fachiri writes that he used to think 
Albinism was an accident of birth but that all his preconceived notions had been swept 
to the winds. These horses arc foaled white and the colour is hereditary Where it 
occurs in the Norwegian Dun and some other breeds it is doubtless a reversion. A 
chestnut mare descended from the pacing wild Albino stallion which, says Mr. Fachin, 
became known as the phantom horse of the Plains, was seen by him at the age of forty 
with a white-born Albino foal at foot, 

CAMARILT.OS 

Another very rare and remarkable variety owmed by Mr Camarillo of California, 
IS white born with pink skin but Mack eyes The colour persists even when mated to 
bay but it never reappears wlien the bays with white progenitors are mated together and 
in this they resemble ordinary grey horses--one parent must be white to produce while. 

Though neither the Golden Palomino, Appaloosa or other of these breeds are 
actually recognised as such by the Horse and Mule Association of America they have 
their societies and there is no doubt whatever that they are distinct varieties and the 
Appaloosas and Pintos arc both prehistoric and can be traced in Spam, Arabia, Greece 
and North Africa from long b.c They have every claim to be classed as definite breeds 
to be preserved as descendants of tlie oldest recorded colours dating back to 50,000 B r. 
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SHOW TROTTERS 
HACKNEYS 

Prince of Palfreys who trots the air and makes the earth sing 
as he touches it with his elastic tread —Richard III. 

The high-actioned Hackney has a far older history than is usually supposed. Wc 
sec horses in Chinese art over 2000 years ago, stepping as extravagantly as any modern 
show champion both under saddle and in harness. They were not nati\c to China but 
are shown arriving with a foreign deputation—the actual position of the legs is that of a 
pacer and they are of the proud, crested, Andalusian type which suggests a tiade connection 
with Spain whose parade horses were the finest in the world, the Spanish trot being one 
of the high school displays. The common native Chinese breeds were of Mongolian 
coarseness with positively grotesque heads, not the fat but elegant high stepper 

Whatever may be the connection, high action is no new thing, though it is now 
supplemented and developed by artificial means, weights and elastics, there is always the 
foundation of natural action without which no horse can be trained 

In England hackneys have been recorded as hacks and riding horses from the earliest 
days They appear soon after the Norman Conquest and in a list of horses at the battle 
of Falkirk, 1298, there were seventeen hackneys of which eight were greys, one “hard” 
and one fawn with a star and three white feet. They ranged m value from live to twenty 
marks. 

The modern breed is descended from the famous trotting roadsters of the eighteenth 
century which were of the same root stock as hunters with a stronger foundation of 
Spanish blood on which much Arab was superimposed by the Godolphm and Darlcy 
Arabians and Flying Childers which figure prominently in their pedigrees. Trotting 
Jalap was a grandson of the Godolphm. There was a constant influx of Spanish 
harness horses in this country for centuries, as many as fifty in one consignment under 
Edward HI and many more under James I. 

In the sixteenth century land-owners were compelled to keep trotting horses, the number 
being regulated according to whether their wives wore velvet bonnets or not All these 
trotters were allied to the hackney, but the hackney has always had more oriental 
and Spanish jennet blood—the original “Genetors” in England being semi-hght cavalry 
In the nineteenth century the trotters were crossed with the blood of Marshland 
Shales or Old Shields, a one-eyed trotting horse able to do twenty miles an hour on the 
road and there were two offshoots from the same original blood—he was a grandson of 
Flying Childers, an ex-hunter mare, probably Spanish like most of the hunters at that 
time. The Yorkshire and Norfolk trotters influenced by the Dutch Hartdraver fast 
pacing breed, and amalgamated and crossed with thoroughbred later to form the 
Cleveland Bay. The Hartdraver is described as “swift at running pace, of medium size 
and able to curvet as well as any Spanish Jennet.” 
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At Beverley an American bred sire of wonderful trotting action beat all the English 
roadsters which could not touch him for pace Me was an Anglo-Arab and got a strong 
Arab type with crossbred mares 

All our roadsters date back to the galloping Post Coach horses of the eighteenth 
century and have only diverged through heavier crosses at periods which it is impossible 
to verify exactly The types have coarsened considerably from the horses in the old 
aquatints of the period which had small beautiful heads and high tail carnage Roadsters 
also date back to Theobalds ( hampion purchased for il,tX)() from the French Imperial 
Stud (which was mainly if not entirely Arabian) and from Bonds Phenomenon In 
Ireland the breed was marred by Lord Charlemont's pcdigreeless horse Broadshanks 
The piebald hackney pony Maggie foaled in IH^K appears to have been the most popular 
winner ever in the show ring she \\on 400 hrsl pn/cs and was as pre-eminent in saddle 
as in harness 

It must be remembered that classic strains of Arabians ha\e spectacular natural 
action when fresh and evcited resembling that of deei trotting thiough fern The Arab 
stallion Naufal wa)n the 120 trotting pri/c at Richmond Royal Show some years ago, so 
the Arab cross would nick well w ith the Spaniard of already oriental descent. 

In 1729 an Arab stallion 15 3 and a \orkshire stallion were sent to cover in Norfolk 


and the breeds much intei mingled One of the best sires, 
to U.S.A. 


Fdfh In (finu' Rctofiis in I tn^iund 


Belifoundcr, wi\s exported 


M«irshland Shales 
Wroots Pretender 
Phenomena 

I^henomcna 

Reads hirca\vav (1801) 

1820 A^Roadstci ’ 


1822 Woodcocks Blind Maic 
Dvsons W^'ondei 
18^2 Non Pared 
Driver 

W'ests Driver 

Norfolk Cob (Master ot 20 St ) 


17 mdcs cariMpg 12 stone in ^8 minutes 
16 » 16 6() 

19 „ in hainess undci the houi and ictuincd m 

52 nuns 55 secs for t2,0tX) stakes 
17 „ canving 12 stone in 5^ minutes 

16 , ' 16 „ \S , 

100 „ „ 12 „ II consccLilnc hours on the 

Ipswich load can.vmg 12 
stone foi the hist 50 miles and 
one foi the second 

40 miles on ihc 1 ondon Road hours 40 minutes 
^ „ earning Dst 4 lbs 8 minutes 

100 ,, driven 9 hrs 56 mins 57 sees 

17 iindci the hoiii 

„ canving 15 stone under the hour 
2 , 5 mins 4 secs 


Norfolk Phenomenon was still load racing at 30 \cars old 

Crocketts CJrey Marc 100 miles 11 hours 40 mins 

(She was not tired but her lockcy nearly faded out ) 

1830 Lady 14 2 17 miles carrying 12 stone in 55 minutes 

1836 „ . 2 „ 12 „ 5 mms 58 secs 

1836 „ ... . ? „ 14 minutes 

1836 „ . 17 „ 58 mins 40 sets 


Phenomena won similar matches when over 20 


TROTTERS 

Racing Trotfers and Facers 

The great centre of trotting races is m the E.S A It originated in Spanish and 
Thoroughbred blood (which includes Arab) and the star foundation sire being 
Hambletonian (1849) descended from unported grey Messenger. This amazing sire 
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founded the trotting breed which has developed to a speed as remarkable in its line as 
our racehorse is in galloping and the prices commanded by winners run into thousands 
of pounds Two yearlings Victory Song and Bombs Away were sold m 1944 for over 
£9,000 each and a yearling pacer, Ladymile, fetched £4,000 The slakes are the incentive, 
the highest prize, the Hamblelonian, being worth £10,000 £15,000 divided between the 
first SIX Winner taking fifty per cent 

The pacers appeal allied to the Hartdraver Dutch pacing breed described on p 115 
Both were probably from the same original Spanish blood Orlofi' [rotters were produced 
Irom much the same mixture of blood with less actual thoroughbred and cannot compete 
with the American bred stock 

As much as 560,000 (£12,000) has been paid for an American Trotter for export and 
£15,000 was refused for Harvester whose record was 2 01 m 1912 Guy Axwa^rth (2 08J) 
was a magnificent looking horse and Belw in (2 06was one of the fastest modern horses, 
though Peter Manning held records down to I 56f The standard records comprise 
40,000 trotters at 2 30 to 1 56^ and 35,000 pacers from 2 25 to 1 55{ The record is held 
by Greyhound, 1.55] Of these at least 50,000 arc descended in direct tail-male from 
Hamblelonian and the rest collaterally The astonishing records of Goldsmith Maid 
are never likely to be beaten under similar conditions for the trotting races are now run 
w'lth artificial aids, such as wind screens and comparison with the unaided records is 
impossible Goldsmith Maid (1859) began as a rank outlaw She had much Arab blood 
through the usual foundation racing sires and some think her actual sire was an Arab 
to which her astounding stamina would lend some confirmation She won 116 races 
out of 128 and aged nineteen held four world’s champion records She was sold for 
£8,C)00 and went on racing till she was twenty-one when she retired with £72,800 and 
became a brood mare having her first foal at the age of twenty-two with two more to 
follow Her record was 2 14 lor the mile and she could trot five or six heats in one 
afternoon at about this average speed She w'as highly temperamental and would not 
race unless her stable mate, a yellow curdog w^as somewhere on the course She could 
eat half as much again as a horse of sixteen hands and would consume enormous 
quantities of hay the day before a race Nothing could make her race if she did not 
choose, and nothing could live with her when she meant business She knew peifectiy 
well when a race was to be run and showed such violent excitement that her hoofs w'ould 
shake and clatter on the ground like a man’s teeth with cold, but the moment she was 
harnessed and her driver took up the reins she became quite calm. She ran her own 
races gauging the pace and making her spurts as she calculated the chances, and woe 
betide anyone who tried to interfere with her 

Serious racing began in the Southern Stales towards 1835 by inter-state matches. 
Now anything from 12,OCX) horses start every year for public races. 



Chapter Fourteen 


THE DOMINIONS 

SOUTH AFRICA 

South Africa, like America, had no indigenous horse stock but it had enormous 
herds of Zebras which were at first mistaken for horses. The climate and conditions 
were unfavourable and it was not till the Dutch occupation that Johann van Riebeck 
shipped the first consignments from Java in a d 1655 The herds had rapidly deteriorated 
by 1689 so that further Persian Arab stalhons were imported and nine years later South 
American stallions were brought over. Over 150 years afterwards thoroughbreds began 
to be imported and serious racing started m 1802 Though the African Turf Club had 
already been founded in 1797 and race meetings had been held, the Dutch farmers had 
no idea of the laws of breeding - they disregarded the female side altogether considering 
that any mare would do, so long as the stallion was good They said “the marc is a 
sack, if you put in gold you take out gold, whatever the sack is like ” The Governor of 
the Colony, Lord Charles Somerset, encouraged horse breeding and racing in 1814, and 
incurred severe reproof from the anti-gambling element which talked virtuously of 
ruinous amusements and of the scandal of importing animals useless for trade or 
agriculture. Indeed the leader of the Opposition spoke with horror of a single horse 
having been sold for the outrageous sum of £600 and a two-year-old for £200’ His 
attitude recalls the indignation of General Lord Fairfax against the importation to 
England of'‘over-valued Pigmy Baubles'’ for the despicable pleasure of racing. Lord 
Charles however persevered in spite of bad luck by which he lost half his importations at 
sea, but a proportion of the forty-eight imported by Mr. Wallace between 1809—1820 
arrived alive including a marc by Walton which left good produce and Rhoderick Dhu, 
a stallion by Sir Peter, sold for £350 to Mr. Porter who started a stud in the Koeberg in 
1817. A Captain Christopher traded rn horses to the Cape and to India and the 
Mauritius. 

One of the foundation mares was Thc-Hen-that-lays-the-Golden-Eggs Her 
sire was the Watney Arabian called Sultan which won the Silver Cup m 1799 and the 
Ladies Purse in 1800. 

Mr. Duckitt's horse Loyalist was inbred for many years successfully to his own 
daughters and other descendants Mr. Pringle of the British East India Co. imported a 
mare said to be thoroughbred which bred South African Eclipse. The Van Rennen Bros, 
imported Nestler the sire of South African Eclipse, The-Hen-that-lays-the-Golden-Eggs 
and Loyalist. 

The early pedigrees were all most unreliable and kept in a hopelessly haphazard way 
and in 1840, Mr. Bayley who had set out to unravel their mysteries gave it up saying that 
the elasticity of the stud grooms’ imaginations defeated him completely. Walton 
(Sir Peter—Arethusa) was imported in 1825. In 1828 the Cape Derby was founded and 
racing proceeded apace for a while. The racecourse at Cape Town was however hardly 
an ideal spot being a grazing ground for cattle, and so exposed to gales that racing was 
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SCtnetimes impossible. It was heavy stony ground and so thick with dust that horses 
often became invisible and racecourse dogs were so numerous that they caused serious 
accidents, in fact it was a happy-go-unlucky sort of business. 

Horsebreeding was a continual struggle with adversity and mismanagement. Mares 
were allowed to die to save feeding expenses, scrub stallions and donkeys ruined the herds 
and an immense amount of damage was done by the use of Holstein and dray stallions 
for thoroughbred mares Breeders were faddy about white markings and would not 
have them at any price. Everything was kept in shocking condition and many mares 
died and slipped foals from being made to slave day and night at the heavy work of 
treading out the corn—the proportion of foals born alive being in one instance three 
foals to sixty-one marcs. 

What wonder that horse sickness raged every twenty years 118,000 horses died of 
it in 1839. Wars also raged perpetually and racing only settled down again m 1867. 
Meanwhile one of the leading winners in 1861 was Express bred by Mr A. van der Byl, 
but having been sent on a long rough voyage in a sailing ship which took three months to 
reach England he was unable to do himself justice when he got on to the English Turf. 
About the same time Ga/clle, whose dam was by Rob Roy (Arab), was a brilliant winner. 
Marmottc, Masher and the Marquis all won the Trial Stakes and every other big race 
including the Natal Derby and the South African Derby at Port Elizabeth The Queen's 
Plate open to all breeds was won four times by Riley and when aged lie could give two stone 
to the best three-year-olds over U miles. Here-l-go-with-my-Eye-Out was another 
well known horse, and one of the leading sires and racers was the Madras Arab 
Dreadnought, purchased in Egypt by General Pigot and evidently of the Mohammed Ah 
racing stock He was pure white and though only 14 2 had every attribute of a large horse 
and was obviously one of the old high caste Arabs now so seldom seen even in India. 
His son Grey Momus was exported to England and some of his stock won many races 
and many half-Arab mares produced winners, Firetail, daughter of the Damascus Arab, 
was the dam of two big winners, Grey Dayrell and Kate Dayrell Blackrock (Arab) by 
Damascus ex an unknown mare was the best racehorse of the Western Province in 1878. 

Natal followed the Cape in becoming a racing centre, where Naughty Boy won the 
Breeders Plate three times. The chief race was the Maritzburg Railway Stakes Durban 
began racing systematically in 1881. 

In 1886 the beautiful Marquis won the South African Derby. A black filly, Marmotte 
was considered the best in training and was sent all over the country thousands of miles 
in search of victory Le Faineante by Vedette was one of the great brood mares at the 
time Considering the various horse sicknesses to be faced, breeders did wonderfully well, 

Brian Boru, a horse sold in England as a bad roarer, recovered out in South Africa 
and had a brilliant career. He won the welter weights m consecutive events, and in 
record time, and was reckoned two stone better than any colonial bred horse. His 
roaring, we are told, was not inherited. 

Over three hundred mares were included in the first volume of the stud book and 
stakes were quickly increased. Plum, purchased for £20 with his dam, at Kimberley, 
won over £30,000. He was bred in Cape Province, He won everything he started for 
all over the country. His dam’s breeding is m dispute Thirty races are recorded as 
won by him but there were many unrecorded ones He was killed, being stung to death 
by bees. Forest King was claimed as a star of South African thoroughbred breeding. 

After 1896 British and Argentine importations were supreme until 1909-10 when 
dead heats were run with Colonial-breds against English importations. Abelard broke 
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the sequence in 1911 but Argentine horses proved far superior racers and competition 
was of mixed nationality. In 1913 the local horses were improving, several proving 
themselves equal to all opposition, but, taking them all round, they seem to have been of 
average welter weight plater class 

Flush of Dawn deserves mention as, like Hcllcniqua (winner of the Cambridgeshire), 
she was a diminutive marc of marvellous speed She gave away weight, stayed a severe 
ten furlongs, and won the Champion Stakes a week later easily Pindt was a mare whose 
produce won over £l(),0()(), yet she only won one small race herself. Bonnet Box and 
Miss Rose, Argentine bred, were both outstanding brood mares. At the three principal 
racing centres large sums can be won. Hussein won two races total £9,000, and Roamer 
won £11,000 with three races 

The Colonial times are not much behind the average and Fdiish of Dawn holds the 
South African record for 1 j miles in spite of her miscroscopic si/e Sir Abe Bailey has 
been the principal owner many times and bred four winners of the South African Derby. 
Charles Southey bred eight winners of the same race between 1889 and 1908, Hilton 
Barber and Alex Robertson each bred four winners, H Nourse five winners of the Oaks 
and tw'o of the St Leger Sir Abe Bailey also bred the winner of the South African Oaks 
three times and of the St Leger five times 

CANADA 

The Dominion of Canada extending over vast territories comprises every extreme 
of climate and is not favourable to racehorse breeding as a whole liorses were introduced 
by the French m the eighteenth century and were mostly cavalry and agricultural 

Later the bulk of horse stock imported from America was used for harness and the 
first typical Canadian horse evolved was the pacer which originated in Quebec and 
spread through the United States It is described as small, rugged, closely knit, hard and 
long lived and a speedy pacer—the prices fetched m the nineteenth century were about 
equal to those of racehorses 

There is practically no original source of thoroughbreds in Canada -the first recorded 
horses were noted in the American Turf register of 1830 as Sir Walter and Cock of the 
Rock, competing m the Montreal Jockey Club purse, but they were both bred in the 
States and both traced back to the Fnghsh bred Dtomed, the first English Derby winner 
The Montreal race of 1928 was of four-mile heats and the horses were eleven and fourteen 
years old respectively. 

In 1836 King William IV presented a fifty guinea plate to be run for in Lower 
Canada. Queen Victoria endowed races for horses bred in Upper Canada. King 
Edward VJI patronised the Blue Bonnets course at Montreal in 1907 and the King's Plate 
run at Toronto was the blue ribbon of the Canadian Turf 

Roxaline was an outstanding brood mare—she was bred at Chicago and own sister 
to the celebrated mare Marion. Roxaline's produce were as follows — 


1879 Easter B.M. 

won 18 races including the Ontario Derby. 

1880 Princess 

oc 

">1 


1881 Wjllie W 

„ 17 



1882 Brait 

„ 33 

1 

Total 120 races 

1883 Fred B. 




1887 Roquefort 

8 „ 



Marion produced winners of 138 races. 
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Advance Guard is considered the greatest of Canadian*owned horses Foaled 1897 
by Great Tom (King Tom out of a Voltigeur mare) he was sold for nothing as a yearling 
and ran thirteen times unplaced at two years, but in the end he took part in 162 races, 
won forty-eight, was second in thirty-eight and third m thirty. Sir Barton won thirteen 
out of thirty-one races Hallucination also had a great reputation. 

Steeplcchasing began at Montreal in 1838 and became an enormously popular sport. 
Milesian in 1872 won the Grand National at New Jersey and m 1874 covered himself with 
glory in the Grand Steeplechase Post Stakes, and jumping races generally appeal to a 
wider public than flat races Jack the Barber cleared a water jump 28 ft. wide, but an 
Arab in England cleared 32 ft, over water, so that this is not a record 

The Canadians take a great interest m Percheron horses and have secured them 
for agriculture, but highly bred light breeds are scarce, 

AUSTRALIA 

Like America and New Zealand, Australia’s possession of horses is comparatively 
recent and dates from colonising explorers. Racing is little more than a century old 
The first race meeting was held in 1810 by the officers of the 73rd Regiment stationed 
in Sydney 

The meetings were irregular but various clubs were formed and new courses laid 
down and in 1840 the Australian Race Committee adopted the Newmarket rules. The 
use of the name Eclipse for horses in many countries and the constant repetition of the 
race names Derby, Oaks, St Leger, etc., which is now spreading to greyhound events 
shows an astonishing lack of imagination and is apt at times to be confusing to the man 
in the street who reads a glowing account of last year’s Derby winner and finds it is after 
all about a dog, not a horse! Australia is no exception and we find Eclipse winning the 
St Leger in 1840 and Quail walking over the Champagne Stakes. Soon the racing 
fever epidemic spread all over the country and a now famous course by the salt-water 
river was selected. 

We have the Victoria Derby, Oaks and St Leger; the New South Wales Derby, 
St. Leger, Gimcrack and Champagne Stakes, and some races in South Australia, West 
Australia, and the Queensland Derby and St. Leger in 1878 and 1881. From I860 the 
Australian Jockey Club’s distribution of stakes rose from £2,327 to £146,458! The 
discovery of gold was celebrated in West Australia by a great racing boom and the 
institution of a Derby and St, Leger like the Eastern States. Hurdle races and steeple¬ 
chases were included in the Jockey Club programmes and attracted even greater crowds. 

The big yearling sales are held at Sydney at Easter. The jumping season at Randwick 
is in-June and pony racing is catered for at Kenmngton, Ascot and Roseberry, with 
£100,000 annually in stakes. The Melbourne Cup, a two-mile handicap, is the most 
coveted race in Australia worth £10,(XX) of added money and a gold cup This compares 
favourably with the value of the Epsom Derby. The Grand National meeting is in July, 

The great Flemington course is 1 mile 3 furlongs 111 yards in circumference with a 
straight 6 furlongs on the river side and dead flat all the way and, inside it, is the steeple¬ 
chase course with the stiffest jumps in the country, and it includes training tracks of 
gras^ and sand. The amounts paid away by the racing clubs in the Metropolitan area 
of Ntelbourne may amount to round about £300,(XX), 

Wallace is said to have been one of the greatest Australian sires Comedy King is 
also claimed as outstanding being credited on eight occasions as winning sire, with winners 
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of over £20,000. He died in 1929 having sired 823 winners, and won £288,656. 
The most beautiful of all Australian sires seems to have been the lovely imported Valais 
by Cicero—Lily of the Valley. No imported or Australian bred horse ever equalled his 
short brilliant stud career. He headed the winning sires list five successive years, 1924-28. 
He was hke his sire Cicero a strongly Arabian type and was sold for 14,400 gns. a record 
price in Australia. He sired another very good-looking horse, Manfred, claimed as the 
best of all time. The imported Magpie was also prominent. 

Carbine is considered, all in all, the greatest of all horses which are quoted as “the 
best ever” on the Australian Turf, though the credit of his birth belongs to New Zealand. 
At the Easter meeting at Rand wick he was beaten by Abercorn on the first day. On the 
second day he defeated Abercorn and Melos over two miles. On the third day he won 
two races of a mile and two miles, and on the fourth day he defeated Abercorn again 
over three miles. A wonderful record for one meeting. It seemed quite usual for a 
horse to run every day for four consecutive days, and he repeated his performance at 
Victoria Spring Meeting and at Sydney, he won the Autumn Stakes (U miles), Sydney 
Cup (2 miles), the All-Aged Stakes (1 mile), the Cumberland Slakes (2 miles) and the 
Jockey Club Plate (3 miles)—five races amounting to eight miles in four days. Five more 
big races in four days He was purchased for 4,(XX) gns and taken to England by the 
Duke of Portland in April, 1895, and died at Welbcck Abbey at the age of twenty-nine. 
Windbag won £35,891 in stakes. 

Manfred had a very uncertain temperament He would refuse to start and having 
lost half a furlong would sprint in pursuit, catch up and win by lengths. He won the 
Jockey Club Derby after this sort of start—li miles in 2 mins. 28 secs. He won the 
Victoria Club Derby, miles by twelve lengths in 2 mins 310' secs Then in two races he 
refused to start at all, after which he won a few more and retired with £28,830 in stakes 
The Barb was held up as equal to Carbine and the best horse of his day Grand Flaneur 
was unbeaten in his day and then Trafalgar became a public idol and won £22,111. 
Up to li miles Gloaming was supreme and went to New Zealand. He won fifty-seven 
races, nine seconds and was once unplaced. Another brilliant son of Valais was Heroic. 
He won £38,062. 

Among leading mares we find Wakeful winning twenty-Gve races. La Carabine 
raced till she was seven and failed at stud Carlito a great winner failed as a brood mare. 
Briseis won the Victoria Derby, the Oaks and the Melbourne Cup in one week. Desert 
Gold was another famous mare. 

Numbers of steeplechases are run in the Eastern States and horses arc called upon 
to be tough and lasting. 

Australians have had great importations of Arabians. There are several good 
studs, the largest being Mrs. McLean’s at Melbourne. An Arab from Crabbet was 
champion at Melbourne for many years in succession and was followed by others of the 
same blood. For racing performances see Anglo-Arabs. 

INDIA 

India has depended for all time on imported slock, the climate being deadly. In 
fact at one time it was proverbial that no mares could bring up foals there The original 
importations were yearly cargoes of Arabians, which were overridden, badly fed and died 
off having to be constantly replaced. Hundreds were packed under canvas in open 
vessels and lost at sea in rough weather 
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Racing is divided into several distinct periods. The first was from 1795 till about 
1855* The first recorded race was between a fleabitten grey Arab, Lothario, and The 
Boy in 1791 

There were Persian countrybred and Cabul ponies but Arabs were scarce. In 1794 
the Resident at Basra, Mr. Manesty, began sending numbers of Arab horses until Madras 
was full of them and they remained supreme on the racecourse for over 100 years 
Madras had its first meeting m 1795 starting with a race for untrained Arabians in heats 
over two miles It was not till 1799 that an English mare Brown Bess competed. In 
1808 Arabs almost monopolised the programme and in 1830 the Calcutta crack Esterhazy 
was beaten at Madras by the grey Arab Salonica. 

Calcutta began racing in 1798 for country breeds The Pearl, a very fine Arab is 
the first mentioned winner. The racing was poor owing to the scarcity of Arabs. 
Bombay followed and Poona, later to be a great racing centre, began racing in 1819—the 
shortest race being 1 ] miles. Two and three mile races were run in three to five heats to 
lest stamina 

In the Bengal Cup, 1845, the grey Arab Crab and the bay Arab Oranmore ran five 
heats carrying 8 st 7 lbs. each over two miles—first won by Oranmore, second dead heat, 
third won by Crab, fourth dead heal and fifth won by Crab No interval of rest was 
allowed between heals beyond the half hour for the jockey to get weighed. The saddling 
bugle went at sunrise and the races were run in early morning or after sunset. Rs. 5,000 
to Rs. 10,000 were common prices for Arabs 

In 1850 the class of Arab deteriorated and walcrs, English and countrybred, ran 
together The same thing happened as was happening in England where interdicts in 
the East had stopped the flow of high class stock to foreign countries. 

British breeders tried importing Arabs from India and in 1830 the grey Arablhorsc 
Signal went to Scotland followed by Paragon and Honesty. Buckfool and Hamdanieh 
(sic) both 14 2, were sent to England and w^cre said to be the most perfect horses ever 
seen. The grey Arab Boxkeeper, 1825-29, ran thirty-three limes winning twenty-one 
races. 

Mr. Hilliard writes that of all horses the Arab is the most uncertain racer, never to 
be relied on and the talc of Indian backers was one of ruin, mortgage and blasted hopes— 
but it IS possible that gambling jockeys were more responsible for this rather convenient 
reputation as “2 stone change of form m a few months” is hardly credible as an honest 
occurrence After 1850 racing declined—Austrahan horses had been put under embargo 
and horse sickness stopped the Cape importations, while English horses could not stand 
the climate. 

In 1856 the Viceroy’s Cup of Rs. 1,(XX) was won by Nero, an Arab, against all comers. 
He started by racing off with a lead of thirty lengths and over the St. Leger course won by 
a neck. At Bombay in the same year Lucifer, a grey 14.3^, imported from Arabia and 
bought for Rs. 1,000 ran m nine races and won them all and was never touched with spur 
or whip 

Heats were now abolished Arabs were then fetching Rs 2,(XX) as a minimum, the 
Calcutta Derby, two miles, for Maiden Arabs attracted a record crowd and a field of 
thirteen. The Indian Mutiny had a disastrous effect on racing and u languished for 
some years. 

The first definite attempt at horse breeding in India was made by the Hindus with 
horses called Kalthiawars and other foreign varieties. It cost fabulous sums and the 
stock was imported from countries bordering on the Red Sea and Persian Gulf and vast 
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amounts of money continued to be expended on establishing a breed. In the Luckhcc 
Jungle ta/xes were bred In 1818 the British Government took a hand and stallions 
were located m districts to help local owners of marcs Hurdling, stccpiechasmg and 
flat racing now proceeded apace and by 1870 were in full swing patronised by Viceroys 
and Maharajahs. 

One outstandingly line Arab made history, namely the grey Grey Leg, reputed to be 
able to give 10 lbs to any Arab in India at any distance up to lour miles. He came 
from Basra and beat a thoroughbred tnglish marc by Harkaway m Bombay and 
established a supremacy which could not be taken from him, winning lifty-one races. A 
typical Arabian of pcr/cct conformation with black skin and a silver grey coat, 14 1, 
with great depth and substance He was a la/y racer and required rousing but was 
never beaten The Arab Heimit “the Eclipse ol his day" was another grey, 15 hands, 
and also “faultless to the most fastidious eye" and of great bone and substance won 
thirty-four races at all distances and weights He nc\er showed a winclgali on any leg 
during his six years training He was purchased at Bombay m 1857 

His first race w'as in the Calcutta Derby, 1859, in which he ran second to Rocket, 
and from then onwards he won everything and gave Ellerton, a good walcr, 7 lbs and a 
beating for the Calcutta Stakes, 2 miles in 3 min 51 secs 

In February, 1862, he lan a desperate race with the English Thoroughbred Votigc 
for the Trades Cup, 2 miles in 3 mm. 46 secs. He was eventually defeated by Grey Leg 

The Arab Opal (an opalescent greyj went to England and won first pri/c at 
Ishnston m 1862 

Mangosteen (afterwards Starlight) was a celebrated Arab racer He was w'on in a 
raffle by Colonel Turnbull from Sheikh Ibrahim who rallied oif three of his horses, grey, 
bay and chestnut, for Rs 6,(X)0, three throws with three dice Colonel Turnbull got 
third choice Two Arab merchants got the others, one of which was immediately sold 
for Rs 2,(X)0, 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, shortening the sea voyage from England, 
revolutionised Indian racing by opening also the door to an influx ol thoroughbreds 
In 1869 the Arab Derby attracted seventeen Arabs and w^as won by Akhbar and the 
Viceroy's Cup was won by 1‘avouritc, an Australian marc The next year Favourite ran 
again but was disqualified together with another entry Longden, because Longden crossed 
and cannoned into Detrimental, w^ho was pressing Favourite hard Under the Calcutta 
rules if any horse crossed another all the owner's entries were disqualified and Longden's 
jockey was fined and suspended and Favourite being owned by the same man was also 
disqualified. This raised a hornet's nest as the owner oi Detrimental not having declared 
a partnership his horse was added to the disqualified pair and the owner of the fourth 
horse claimed the race The race was then declared void and ordered to be run again 
next week when Favourite walked over but the Cup was retained as the other horses did 
not start The matter was so hotly disputed that a ruling was asked from Messrs- 
Wealherby, who decided that Favourite should not have been disqualified and the Cup 
was then awarded to her. 

Flat racing at Calcutta then declined in favour of steeplechasing—in 1872 the Bengal 
steeplechase caused another upheaval—a rider was killed. Delphos the winner was 
objected to for not keeping to the course. Another objection was made to the second 
horse and the third horse coming in dead lame claimed the race, but meanwhile the judge 
had disappeared and the race was declared void, whereon the Et.-Governor prohibited 
further steeplechasing. Shortly afterwards Lord Mayo was assassinated. 
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Poona and Meerut established racing—one of the best riders was Bertie Short of the 
Indian Police, whose duties as Police Officer took a very unimportant part in his life He 
was a determined man, and when he lost one hand through being savaged by a countrybred 
he was back in the saddle within two months, doing as well as ever armed with a hook 
round which he twisted the reins. 

Meetings at Calcutta got worse and worse till the advent of Lord William Beresford 
gave racing a new impetus. Natives began betting heavily, slakes improved and 
walers came to West India, and a fine bay Arab Mcrrylegs appeared at Bangalore, while 
the Australian, Satellite, won at Delhi ^Kingcraft, a walcr, won forty-six races out of 
sixty-eighl. 

Racing improved and spread, and at the Calcutta meeting of 1881 Rex, a diminutive 
bay Arab marvel, 13.2, made his debut He ^\as from Nejd and made racing history for 
five years and is mentioned in Lady Anne Blunt’s diaries 

In 1883 at Lucknow', the valuable Civil Service Cup was won by a bay Arab Rajah, 
w'lth the Arab Leo second Until 1927 il remained the pony Derby of India 

In 1884 It was again won by Rajah. General Sir Edward Locke Elliot sw'ept the 
board about this time with three Arabs, Euclid, Lancrcost and Isonomy, Lord William 
Beresford bought Euclid and Lanercost and a two-year-old Latchkey for 15,000 after 
Euclid had easily won the Governor's Cup. It has been stated that Euclid w'as sold to 
the Russian Government for £2,(XX) but he w^as actually purchased for the Polish Stud of 
Count Joseph Potocki He proved a failure turned savage, killed a man, and was 
destroyed 

The Civil Service Cup W'as increased in value in 1886. The stakes being Rs 10,OCX) 
and the lotteries Rs 70,000 It was won by a remarkable grey Arab Blitz, bought for 
£70 and the race was easily won by three lengths He became the champion of his day 
The Turkish authorities, having noted the excessive demand for Arabs overseas, put 
an embargo now on all export which sounded the death knell of Arab racing in India 
English and Australian horses gradually replaced them 

Meanwhile, Blitz won the Civil Service Cup again as easily as before and in the 
Autumn won the Pony Derby, a fwc fuiloig race in 1 min 81 secs This cup was won 
in 1893 by an Arab Pekin, against English and Australians In December an open race 
for Arabs was won by Lanercost The cxcees^ve p’lpulanl} of the big Arab races causes 
one to regret that they were eventually disconlmued. 

In 1889 the wonderful Blitz was just beaten into second place by an English 
Thoroughbred, Mike, but it was no disgrace, for the Arab was giving him 2 stone 8 lbs 
He was again second giving 1 stone 3 lbs. to a Thoroughbred, Silver Kj ig, in the Innovation 
Stakes. In fact. Blitz appears to have been weighted out of all reason when competing 
with thoroughbreds, but he won the Eclipse Stakes for the Maharajah of Pal ala, and the 
following year a chestnut Arab, The Brat won it, this being the last year it was won by 
an Arab. The last Arab to win the Civil Service Cup was Pekin m 1893 and the 
Maharajah of Mysore's Child of the Islands was the last imported Arab to win the 
Governor's Cup at Madras the same year. 

Maidan had an unbeaten career from 1871 to 1874 He then carried Colonel 
Brownlow (18 stone with equipment) m campaigns for twelve years also winning the 
Ganges Cup and a four-mile chase At seventeen he was put to racing again and was 
imported to England raced and hunted. He won a steeplechase of three miles at the 
age of twenly-thiee against thoroughbreds. 

Kismet was another remarkable horse. He won £30,OCX) m stakes and was imported 
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to England in 1884, where he won two races against Asil at Newmarket. His record in 
India was unbeaten, but met defeat in previous races at Newmarket and Sandown. 

1883 Bangalore July 12th Mysore Cup . 11 mile weight 139 lbs. 

July 14th Mysore Purse 0 „ 134 lbs 

Jiil> 19th Aga Khan Purse M „ m 134 lbs. 

Poonah Sept 8th Aga Khan Plate 11 „ 126 lbs. 

Sept. 11th Aga Khan Purse U ,, 131 lbs. 

Hydciabad Nov 22nd Deccan Handc'p U „ ,, 119 lbs, 

1884 Bombay Feb 12th The Derby . H .. 136 lbs, 

Feb 14th Aga Khan Purse U „ m 133 lbs 

The Aga Khan inherited a stable of seventy horses in training on the death of his 
father in 1885 when he was eight years old and his Arab Venture, then the best m India, 
won the Governor's Cup in 1894, carrying 9 st 6 lbs in almost record time. Everyone 
knows what the Aga Khan has accomplished on the English turf, and it is to be regretted 
that, at the outbreak of the second World War, he broke up his stud and sold his three 
Derby winners to U.S.A. 

In 1895 Red Rube won the Governor's Cup at Poonah. He had started as a sub¬ 
altern's charger but, having got loose one day, he gave such a spectacular display of speed 
that he was put in training 

The Indian Grand National was first run m 1895 and won by the Maharajah of 
Patiala, a grey Arab pony Shannon winning the Army Cup, but the Arabs were gradually 
being crowded out by the thoroughbreds. 

In 1909 the Viceroy's Cup comprised five English, six walcrs, one American and one 
countrybred, but no Arabs Some of the last winning Arabs were Bay Middleton, 13.3, 
winner of three successive races in 1903, six m 1904 including the Poona Derby, and went 
on racing till 1912, winning a large number of races of anything up to seven furlongs, 
but he won also over 1 ] miles His limes were ^ mile in 52 secs carrying 9 stone 8 lbs.; 
five furlongs m I min 6 j secs ; and seven furlongs in 1 mm 36 secs. 

One of the most beautiful Arabs, and also perhaps the best, was a famous grey named 
Precious who was over the pony standard He won his first three races and ended up 
in 1912 with thirty races, his best distance being I mile to I] miles, covering the latter 
distance in 2 mms 23 secs. He improved with age and his best races were at twelve years 
old, when he was a stone better than any other Arab He was brilliant, generous and 
consistent, and extremely beautiful, and his performances recall Eleppoo in 1844, who 
won twenty races straight ojj the reel, in spite of a permanent penalty of one stone put on 
him against all comers. 

Enghsh jockeys and trainers came out in increasing numbers—F. Wootton won the 
Trials on Tangaroa, a fast waler, in the record time of 1 min. 40 secs. Under lO^t. 7 lbs. 
he ran five furlongs in 1 min. 1 sec ; six furlongs in 1 mm. 13 j secs, and won with 
the Arab Grand Duke. 

In Bombay Arab races were still run in 1925, but the bulk of facing is now for 
thoroughbreds, which on account of their sprinting speed hold the practical monoply of 
racing everywhere. Egypt and Syria are also being overrun by English racehorses, and 
the unique traditions of Egypt’s astounding racing records by Arabians for 500 years 
under the Sultans will soon be forgotten. 

NEW ZEALAND 

There were no quadrupeds in New Zealand except those left by Capt. Cook, including 
very small rats. The early settlers imported horses for some time before the New 
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Zealand Stud Book was started in 1862. The preface to this book states that the Thorough¬ 
bred horse of Australia and New Zealand owes its origin to imported English blood and 
to an admixture of Arab from India. Wc have, therefore, the usual history of racing 
blood. At first no pedigrees were kept m Australia or New Zealand and New Zealand 
slock was founded on Australian and English stallions and Arabs The first Thorough¬ 
bred horse landed was Figaro, and he was followed in 1843 by Aether and Riddlesworth. 

The provinces of Wellington and Nelson held their meetings under somewhat 
trying conditions The duties of the Clerk of the Course included extracting stones and 
glass from the sandy track—getting the dogs tied up and the pigs collected, and removing 
native picnic parties from the middle of the course Nelson’s 6rst meeting consisted of 
one hurdle race with two entries over the most dangerous ground on record. 

Things began to improve by 1855, and by 1928 the Canterbury Jockey Club was 
distributing £40,000 a year in stakes. 

The first permanent Derby Stakes was run at its first meeting in 1860 and was won 
by Ada, which fitly stands at the head of the list of winners of the New Zealand Derby 

Trotting races were also run and among the highly bred sires imported at the end of 
the last century were Traducer and Musket. Musket had narrowly missed being destroyed 
as a two-year-old as he was not promising, but his trainer intervened and he won the 
Ascot stakes and was exported later to New Zealand From him was bred the mighty 
Carbine (out of Mersey) who was sold for 620 gns and went to Australia and eventually 
to England, He won five races in New Zealand and twenty-eight races in Australia, 
his total winnings being £22,526 

Other progeny of Musket figure prominently over twenty years From 1930 we 
find Nightmarch, winner of the Melbourne Cup, by Night Raid by Radium and sire of 
the marvellous horse Pharlap, one of the fastest horses ever bred, for he beat the best 
Derby 1J mile record by no less than four seconds, though not over the Epsom course. 
He won £70,140 in stakes, and died mysteriously in America, shortly before he was to run 
for the richest money prize in that country. 

Steeplechasing is most popular and the first three Grand Nationals at Riccarton 
were won with horses teeming with Arab blood. The course was laid out m imitation 
of Aintree. Only two out of six entries, a half Arab and a quarter bred, saw the lourney 
through. A stiff 4 ft. rail fence with 16 ft. of deep water on the landing side were included 
in the replica and the Quarter, a typical Arab in appearance, cleared 39 ft. from take off 
to landing.* The obstacles were modified in the second year and Canard, son of Anieros, 
won it, the distance being four miles. 

Trotters were firmly established by American trainers at the beginning of this 
century, Canterbury being the headquarters of the sport. The trotter Oakleigh also 
won the New Zealand Grand National in 1922 and 1923. 


• This must be close on a record. 



Chapter Fifteen 


IRISH HORSES 


The original stock of Ireland was much the same as in England Oriental traders 
seem to have influenced both, and there arc traces of survivorship in Britain mentioned by 
Strabo. 

The Brehon Laws (the code which dated from the introduction of Christianity until 
the seventeenth century) laid dow'n regulations about horses and races Fines were 
imposed for “injuries done to or by Chariots in a fair or assembly or by furious driving.” 
A chariot had six to eight spokes to its wheels and a good chariot was worth about 
twelve cows representing about tl5() to £160 of our money Royal chariots were worth 
as much as eighty or ninety cow^s 

The Brehon Laws also laid down conditions of warranty with a wealth of adjectives 
and super qualifications which few' vets would now he prepared to endorse. 

“A big horse, sound, young, noble, high headed, load carrying, lively hearted, broad 
breasted, haughty, easy bearing, sleek, slender legged, well descended, free from spear 
thrusts, free from sword cuts, his form well set, tractable to the land, without lumps or 
flags on his back, not broken backed, not rough stepping, not loo low, not loo high, not 
shy, not starting, not big mouthed, not ill stepping, not la/y, not lame, not kicking, not 
dusty haired, not blowing, not droop eared, not shaky, perfectly sound, easy ridden, 
obedient. If he be not such he is rejected ” 

With these thirty-seven indispensable adjectives to fulfil the rejections must have 
been legion, in fact the compiler might have been choosing a candidate for the Throne of 
Ireland instead of a mere quadruped’ It recalls, indeed, the story of a French Countess 
who asked a friend to find he: a footman. He must be well bred with perfect manners, 
a greek profile, young, gentle, thoughtful, unselfish, loyal, handsome as Apollo, strong 
as Hercules, quick as Mercury, tall, slender, intelligent good tempered, tactful; in fact 
he must be endowed with every virtue and free from every vice. The friend listened in 
quizzical silence and then said “Sapnsti, ma chere, je ferai mon possible mais si je trouve 
ton homme je Tepouse’” (“Dash it, dear, I will do my best but if I find your man 
I marry him.^") 

The Book of Aitill (one of the earliest law tracts) gives the relative value of horses 
as a tripartite division, “onc-third for its body, one-third for its expectation (a somewhat 
cryptic word), one-third for its work, one-twelth of its dam for the foal when foaled. 
The mare has a tripartite division—one-third in consideration of her body, one-third for 
her promise, and one-third for her foal and her work. If she be without foal she is to 
be returned and another given instead of her. If the foal be destroyed m the womb 
of Its dam a ninth part of the value of the dam shall be paid for it but if it be destroyed 
in the field the twelfth part of the value of the dam”—the reason is that it is thought 
greater injury will result to the mare by destroying it in the womb than m the field. It 
is not at all clear if the pre-natal destruction is deliberate or accidental. 
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In the Rennes Dindsenchas the origin of the name Lagore in the Co. Meath is given 
(by Whitley Stokes) as follows: 

“Glascu had on his mountain a grey British stallion named Serrach (a colt). This 
stallion followed the stud of Enna Aignech and they fled before him into the lake and 
were drowned; their names were 'Wind’ and ‘Sun’ (Gaeth and Grian). Hence Lagore 
is derived meaning Loch Gobur, Lake of Horses.” The words the Irish used for a horse 
were Ech (a steed); Capal, a beast of burden, Marc, a riding horse; Lair, a mare; Groigh 
(Grex) or Graifne, a stud, and Gobur, a Welsh or British horse, a white horse, or any 
horse having a while marking 

The first introduction of horses into Ireland is ascribed to a Nemedian (Scythian) 
tribe and it is considered that their love of horses and style of riding long continued common 
characteristics of both peoples. The first horses of note mentioned by name by Irish 
writers were those in the Saga of Cuchulam, the great Irish hero One of these horses 
harnessed to his car was coal black, more elegant than powerful with waving mane, 
rapid foot, arching neck, foaming mouth, and large speaking lustrous eyes This noble 
creature, swift and shy, usually moved at the right side of the pole of polished yew. His 
name was Dubhfhoilean (the black seagull) At the other side snorted Liath Macha, 
a dappled grey charger with massive chest, light limbs, flowing mane and eyes of lire, 
neighing so loudly as he reared impatiently at times that the sound was audible afar off. 
The Arad (Charioteer) who guided these steeds with a bright gilded wand was draped in 
a long Fallaing mantle of brilliant colour which covered him to his heels when he stood 

In the Book of Rights continual mention is made of horses and their trappings having 
been paid as tribute . .. one chieftain is said to be entitled to “a horse and trappings from 
across the high sea ” From Tnbc^ and Customs of Hymany we find that the King of 
Connaught paid a subsidy to the King of Hymany as follows: ”The King of Hymany, 
the Hero, is entitled to ten horses which came across the boisterous brine; to ten 
foreigners ready at deeds of anger, to ten standards and ten mantles ” 

A.D. 1014 to 1030. Subsequent to the Norse invasions a famous white horse is 
constantly referred to He w'as the gilt of O'Hanley who had fought at the battle of 
Clontarf (a.d 1014) toTeig O’Connor, King of Connaught, known as Teig of the white 
horse—a most Arabian title like ‘‘Robia of the horses ” 

From the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion 1172 Ireland had large draught horses 
and the old type greatly resembled the Perchcron It is from these, crossed with thorough¬ 
breds sent over from England and bred m Ireland, that the famous Irish hunters are 
descended. 

It IS interesting to note that at the time of the Norman invasion of Ireland ad 1172, 
their riders earned a stick with a crook at the upper end the same as the Bedouin 
camel stick, winch they used to guide their horses. This seems to be a direct importation 
of an Arab custom, as also was their practice of nding with a single rein halter only and 
no bit or saddle. 

Spanish and North African blood as well as Arab blood had been imported to Ireland 
by traders and Spanish settlers from the earliest days. The Irish Hobby horse was not 
a racehorse at any time but an ambler bred mainly from ambling Spanish Jennets, the 
Austureonas. “Hobby” was not the name of a breed, but was used, as “galloway” 
was used, to denote a pony under fourteen hands, and as we use the word “cob” for a 
particular build of horse. It was applied to English bred as well as Irish bred stock. 
“Haubin” or Hobby was a hawk and hobbies were used for hawking and (says Carve) 
chiefly ridden by effeminate persons and exported to France m 1666 as ladies’ palfreys. 
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The Tetrarch was unbeaten 


The Irish hobby of the sixteenth century was described by Blundcville as having a 
good head but indifferent body, slender and pin buttocked, tender mouthed, nimble, 
light, pleasant and easy to teach—mostly amblers, and ‘'very mccte'’ for the saddle and 
travelling, and he adds that the Irish use them for skirmishing with darts and light 
spears. He criticises the horse for being rather delicate and nervous, apt to shy. John 
Major in 1520 describes them as of very gentle pace. White ones were also led m the 
Pope’s procession adorned in purple and silver. In 1537 the Duke of Mantua wrote to 
his Ambassador in England to buy him an English bred hobby. 

That they were not galloping racehorses is proved by Camden's reference to their 
ambling gait. Pliny says “the best horses which we call hobbies do not travel bke others 
but have a soft ambling pace by alternate unfolding of the legs.” There is a description 
of race between pacers a.d. 1170 outside London. The races of these noble horses were 
not run at a galbp but by the fore and hind feet moving in pairs together. 

The running pacers of Peru could pace much faster than they could gallop. Stainhurst 
describing Irish horses says they are “of pace easic, in running wonderful swift, but in 
gallop both false and full indifferent” which is almost always the case with fast pacers 
There were various kinds cf ambling pacing and racking (rocking) some swaying more 
than others. Barnaby Fitzpatrick, elder son of an Irish chieftain, had a fine stud of 
hobbies in 1577. 

The black hobby “running horse” which beat some imported Barbs was an ambler 
and the horse Valentine which afterwards “overran” him and was boastfully described 
by Gervase Markham in the seventeenth century as “plain English” and not to be 
equalled as a hunter, was probably of the all-round cross-bred type described by contem- 
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porary writers as ‘'a mixture of all the horses of all the Nations/' and his performance 
left no trace. No such horses as Valentine or the peerless Puppie, claimed by G Markham 
as also English, appear in any stud book either printed or private, nor are either of them 
recorded elsewhere 

Irish horses were in demand in Italy in the sixteenth century, but the Italian agents 
complained that the Irish were so busy fighting each other that business was thrown to 
the four winds. 

In the sixteenth century E. Spencer refers to women riding in Ireland on the “wrong’* 
side of the horse, i e , “with their faces towards the right side,” which is an old Spanish 
and African custom 

In Elizabeth's reign so many Irish horses were exported to Scotland and France 
that further export was forbidden m 1566-77, 1584 and 1602, and also m the reign of 
James I, and when Deputy Lord Chichester made a present of a fine horse of Irish breed 
to His Majesty, this monarch swore aloud that it must then certainly be a Papist for 
that he believed all things produced in Ireland, even the very animals, weic Papists 

Sir W Temple, 1673, deplored that during the long continued wars in Ireland up to 
the awful wars in CromwelPs time poor Ireland was reduced in the matter of horses and 
men to “carcasses and ashes,” and later he made plans for reviving horse breeding 

The racehorses obtained from the dispersal sale of the English Royal Tutbury Stud 
by the Duke of Ormonde in 1651 w'cre wasted in miscellaneous cross bleeding. In 
despair at “the crooked ways of horse dealers” and the failure of his stud the Duke 
eventually gave away the remaining cross breeds to his son, Lord Arran, who shipped 
forty of them, including twelve Flemish horses, to England and up to the end of the 
seventeenth century racing was not prominent In 18(X) there were only eight courses 
in the whole of Ireland but 1,5()0 saddle horses celebrated for their jumping powers were 
exported to England yearly as hunters, hunting being the chief Irish sport for centuries. 

Large numbers of oriental horses were imported from time to time but racing was 
neglected for half a century from 1690 It was not till 1731 that an Irish paper spoke of 
horse racing as becoming a great diversion. Ass breeding was a serious business and a 
prize of £25 was offered to anyone who would import from Spam a jackass of at least 
fourteen hands These jackasses commanded a stud Icc of £3 to £5. 

Bred horses began to be raced about the time that the Byerley Turk was at stud 
there. He was an Arab charger ridden by Capt, Byerley at the Battle of the Boyne 
In 1673 Sir W. Temple advocated the encouragement of horse breeding and in 1746 
Sir Marmaduke Wyvill imported two Arab marcs worth fifty guineas and thirty guineas, 
winning a premium of £20 because they were such beauties. M. Cox printed very long 
lists of stallions and of race meeting places from 1750, but no pedigrees. Sir Marmaduke 
also in 1752 imported four horses of his own breed, viz., two fine four-year-old geldings 
and a fine bay six-year-old stallion got by the Godolphin Arabian, and a brood mare 
by Belgrade. 

Oliver Goldsmith wrote peevishly in 1757 about a mare called Irish Lass: “There has 
been more money spent in the encouragement of the Podareen mare there in one season 
than m rewards given to learned men since the times of Ussher!” Even to-day we 
fear our learned professors are lamentably behind our Derby winners in financial value! 
The little Podareen (Rosary) maie won a race against Othello after winning the Royal 
plates at the Curragh in 1745 and 1747. She was called Podareen, instead of her real 
name of Irish Lass, because she raced with a rosary round her neck, which might have 
confirmed James 1 m his contention that all Irish horses were Papists! It must have 
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been rather an outsi/c rosary to go over her head, in fact one may assume she earned 
the whole fifteen decades! 

Othello had been bought by Sir Ralph Gore for 50()gns. and imported to Ireland. 
He ran several races, the best of which were the matches against Podarecn and Baja/et, 
the latter one being for 10,000 gns at the Curragh. Sir Ralph took the precaution of 
engaging six or seven jockeys to ride but letting nobody know beforehand which would 
do so. Bajazxn's jockey being unable to ride the w'eight was encumbered with a shotted 
belt. This he managed to discard and a spectator picked it up and cleverly slipped it 
back into the )ockey’s pocket before weighing in. Gore however saw the trick and he 
seized the jockey and shook him so fiercely that he confessed and the result was a duel. 
Gore arrived on the ground wulh seconds, surgeons and pistols, plus a coffin engraved 
with Lord March's name. This seems to have unnerved the Earl, who apologised and 
called of! the contest. No crossing or jostling was allowed except by the two leading 
horses m the last half mile of each heat’ 

Enormous stakes were gambled on the Turf and at cards One man lost his whole 
estate at cards and staked his wife on a conqueror and lost again The incensed wife, 
however, took the opportunity of insisting on the stakes being paid over and, ignoring 
her husband's explanation that it was all a joke, went of! with the winner. 

Buck Whaley, a celebrated dare-devil always squandering money on silly bets, 
crippled himself at last by jumping from the window- of Daly's Club in College Green, 
Dubhn, on to the roof of a passing cab. 



Byerley Turk by Wooton 
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Welsh Mountain Pomes require special mention They have always had a high 
reputation among small ponies Like others of the British Isles they were originally 
founded on the prehistoric type of Celtic pony, but from the earliest times they have been 
crossed with Arab, and belong to districts where there is reason to believe there were 
pre-Roman importations from the East, and they are probably the most direct descendants 
of the little chariot ponies which created such a sensation among the Roman invaders. 
The racing pony Merlin (13 hands) of Arab descent was a stallion on the Welsh hills in 
the eighteenth century What is certain is that this breed has retained a superior stamp 
and was one of the few breeds that eluded the wholesale massacre due to the heavyweight 
complex of Henry VIII 

In the nineteenth century Lord Clive also had a famous Arabian sire from which he 
inbred on Welsh blood a famous strain in Wales But Wales was destined to produce 
a special type of outstanding excellence by the same sort of accidental providence by 
which somebody suddenly breaks the Bank at Monte Carlo At the end of the nineteenth 
century there appeared one of those outstanding miracles of merit and prepotency whicii 
revolutionises a breed, just as the Darley Arabian was the spark which has since set the 
racing world in a blaze of fame. 

The 11.2 pony champion Dyoll Starlight was bred by Mr. Meuric Lloyd in 1894, 
and the fact that his reputed sire Glasali was a gelding in 1893 gave rise to the rumour 
that he was by an Arab, his dam having been accidentally served without his owner’s 
knowledge, which is denied by Mr Lloyd’s daughter, who m a letter to the press says 
his Arab blood came from his dam Moonlight, but as Moonlight is also described as a 
“pure Welsh mountain pony” the mystery remains and so does the pony’s type. Be 
that as It may, he was a miniature Arab in appearance and had an almost unbeaten show 
career, ending at the age of twenty with a championship at the Royal Show, and some 
eight years later changed hands for three figures and eventually died at the age of thirty- 
five, his only mfirmity being deafness As agreed with his breeder and myself his skull 
and skin went to the British Museum His career as a sire is unrivalled. Practically 
all his stock was white like himself. His best son was the magnificent champion Greylight, 
a Toy Arabian with spectacular action and carnage of the tail, a lovely little head and proud 
crested neck. It was no wonder he was snapped up immediately by an Australian for 
1,0(X) gns. Walter Wmans secured Starlight’s next best son, Champion Bleddfa Shooting 
Star, foaled 1901, afterwards bought by Mrs. Green for the Grove Stud. He won 
seventeen firsts and championships, the last being at the age of twenty. He was a 
magnificent mover full of fire and bounce, and maintained supremacy till his grandson, 
Champion Grove King Cole 11, foaled 1911, gradually overhauled him. This marvellous 
little stallion, beginning with two firsts as a yearling, won no less than thirty firsts and 
nmetecn championships and medals. When Mrs, Green’s stud was broken up in 1927 
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he and all the best mares went to the White Mountain Pony Stud at Crabbet Park, 
including Ch. Ness Thistle, winner of over 100 first prizes and specials She was 
eventually sold to Mr. W Hay, of Winestead Hall, Hull, and was killed by hghtning. 

Other descendants of Starlight were Ch Fairy Queen (five championships), 
Ch. Nantyrharn Starlight (twenty-three firsts and seven championships), Ch. Grove 
Moonstone by Shooting Star, Ch. Grove Lighthcart (si\ championships), Ch. Wentworth 
Lady Starlight, an exquisite mare (thirteen firsts and five championships) both by 
Starlight, Ch. Lady Greyhghl (eight firsts and four championships), and Ch. Wentworth 
Windfall, a first class deep red-brown stallion of extraordinary beauty both by Ch. 
Greyhght, and Ch. Grove Sprightly, a grey with remarkable action and winner of numerous 
championships which 1 sold to Tom Evans, he still carries on at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

Ch. Wentworth Sprmghght was the best pony of Crabbet breeding which died of 
yew poisoning before he had established himself as a sire. Ch. Wentworth Windfall 
sired Wentworth Grey Princess, purchased by Mrs Inge, and dam of the outstanding 
champion pony Tan y Bwlch Prancio, the leading pony marc before the Hitler war, 
and now in the Crabbet While Mountain Stud These Starlight pomes arc unrivalled 
for good looks and action and make the most perfect fairy-likc harness ponies, envied by 
all beholders. The leading pony stallion in this stud now is Coed Coch Glen Dwr, a 
super perfect type quite equal to the best of his ancestors; Champion Greyhght is still 
alive in Australia, where his owner has a big stud of these ponies. Champion Grove 
Will o’ the Wisp was one of the most perfect I ever saw. 

Hall marks of these ponies are small, very pretty head, broad forehead, small sharp 
cars, very big dark eyes and tapering face with large mobile nostrils Nicely curved 
neck with sloped shoulders but not very high withers, short stout widc-nbbed body 
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wide level quarters with a tail set level with the back, and good, and often high, tail carnage, 
lots of hair on mane and tail which must on no account be hogged or docked. Astonish* 
ingly free shoulder and hock action and enormous vitality and generosity of temperament. 
Ewe necks, goose rumps and ugly heads are a sure sign that Starlight is no longer pre¬ 
dominant. Their speed of foot is surprising and they have a natural aptitude for 
jumping, which is their one drawback, as they will jump out of most enclosures unless 
extra securely fenced m; they can jump their own height and will, if possible, squeeze 
underneath anything they can’t jump! They are very hardy and thrive even on poor 
pasture. Longevity is common to all Welsh strains There is a recorded case of a 
Welsh mare having her last foal at thirty-nine and living to be forty-three; they require 
no attention, often foaling in the open, and the foals gallop after their dams within a few 
hours of birth. Their tempers arc good and most generous, always willing to work, 
and Jibbing is unknown. 

Some people object to Arab infusions, thinking it is a departure from the traditions 
of the “Old Welsh Stock," but they are wrong as the oldest Welsh stock was founded 
precisely on this very Arab blood and is traditionally correct, but the Arab rccross must 
be most carefully chosen to blend exactly with the pony type Stocky, not loo big, with 
brilliant action and a really pretty head. Of the ponies with an immediate Arab cross 
Ohampion Tan y Bwch Berwyn is super champion 

The flat-sided leggy thoroughbred type is not desirable 

Welsh Cobs arc founded on the local stock with crosses of cart and hackney blood. 
They vary in type but have the usual “cobby" appearance with higher action than most 
and are therefore more suitable for harness than riding. 

The Welsh Mountain Pony Society has divided the Welsh breed into three classes: 

Under 12 hands 

Ruling type up to Ml hands, 

Welsh Cob a very thick type, rather inclined to become very coarse, over 13.2 
hands. 
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THE OLD ARABIAN RACING FOUNDATION BREED 


Equus Arahiciis or Kehilan Ajiiz (ancient thoroughbred) the root stock 
from which the Southern and Western varieties are derived and from 
which the English Thoroughbred racehorse takes its name and origin. 

It has been argued that there never could have been wild horses in such a desolate 
waterless waste as Arabia. But Arabia was not always a desert, in fact geologists tell 
us that it was once fertile, with a mild climate, and this confirms the nomad tradition that 
it was a land of trees and water, the evidences of which are seen in dried up beds of great 
nvers where no water now ever runs, and in water-scored rocks—the hardest known 
rocks—showing marks of torrential rains but now and and sun-cursed Even as late as 
648 B.c. the Jebel Shammar range of barren rocks was covered with shady woods and 
Isaiah, chapter xxi, v. 13 says: “In the Forests of Arabia ye shall sleep.” There are 
still traces of the fossil forests of Egypt where there is now neither vegetation nor water. 
We read in Isaiah also of the doom of that fertile land, by which Arabia should become 
a desert and a desolation and a curse for ever with a sword upon us horses and a curse 
of blood and war and fire which should parch the earth with brimstone and boiling pitch 
so that no man should pass through it, and the Arabian should not pitch his tents there 
any more, and it should be inhabited by dragons and ostriches. Jeremiah repeats the 
prophecies 595 b c., chapter 1, v. 37, “A sword is upon their horses (Chaldeans),” v. 38, 
“and a drought is upon her waters and they shall be dried up . . the wild beasts of the 

desert shall dwell there and owls shall dwell thereon and it (the land) shall be no more 
inhabited for ever ” Chapter xlix, “Arise ye’ go up to Kedar (Arabia) and spoil the men 
of the East.” Calamity and loss of camels were among the disasters of those grim 
prophecies, “Hazor shall be a dwelling for dragons and a desolation for ever. There 
shall no man abide nor son of man dwell in it.” (In the Arabic version “dragons” are 
jackals) 

These curses have been fulfilled only too well Arabia was devastated by volcanic 
eruptions of vast magnitude which left desolate the enormous tract of the terrible Harra 
(or hot land), now a chaos of black lava rocks where nothing can live That twice repeated 
curse of blood still goes on in the blood feuds, while the fire of blazing skies reflected in 
the glare of flaming sands is completing the work of destruction. The highlands of 
Central Arabia which once supported wild asses and horses are becoming more and more 
waterless. 

Again Jeremiah says* “And the wild asses (the word in Arabic is equally horses) 
stand in the high places. They snuffed up the wind like dragons and their eyes did fail 
because there was no grass.” The tribes are being forced North or else squeezed into 
ever narrowing lirruts as pasture dwindles and wells vanish Southern Arabia, where 
vineyards once flourished, is already a vast area of forgotten dried up lakes and mysterious 
“singing sands” of inconceivable dreariness. Sands where the incautious traveller is 
engulfed for ever. And now everywhere modern weapons and modern transport arc 
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penetrating and threaten to obliterate altogether the horse which the sword has spared 
and the camel on which the foals depend for their sustenance Even the Meccan pilgrims 
may now go by motor car and the speed of a mare in war is no longer the first and only 
consideration of the tribes 

Going back to the Biblical records, the Israelites were forbidden to keep horses as 
connected with idolatry and sun worship. The old Arabian horse idols were Ya'uk 
and Ya’bub (swift horse) Solomon’s tribute of horses from Coa, the translation of 
which word has been variously argued, was identified by Lady Anne Blunt as a place 
m Nejd, not far from Dcreyeh, almost m a line between it and Mecca, and it was at 
once recognised by the Nomads as being in the most famous horse breeding district of 
Arabia It was not till King Solomon look matters into his own hands and became a 
royal horse dealer on a grand scale that the war chariot came into general use in Israel. 
He took tribute of horses from all the Kings of Arabia, including the Queen of Sheba, and 
Egypt, where a chariot cost 600 silver shekels and a horse 150 shekels, and he had 40,000 
chariot horses and 12,000 saddle horses for his own use and acted as intermediary between 
Egypt and the Hittite and Canaanite kings 

One of the earliest biblical references to the glory of the equine race is Job’s cele¬ 
brated passage which has been somewhat confused in translation. Reference to the 
Arabic original version makes it clear that the horse was ridden with a spear; the word 
for horse is ‘Taras”, always used for a ridden horse not a chariot horse, which would be 
“Rakib.” The dilTcrcnce between the horse and his rider and the chariot and its rider is 
also shown in Jeremiah, chapter h, v. 2 in the curse against Babylon and Chaldea, “I will 
break in pieces the horse and his rider and with thee I will break in pieces the chariot 
and Its rider ” The old term to ride m a carriage used still to be a Victorian one. The 
word usually translated ”ncck” is the Arabic technical w'ord for a hounding gallop 
quoted by El Nascri Also the translation “afraid” as the grasshopper makes no sense 
at all but is again “bounding ” This is a stumbling block over which many translators 
of Arabic Ms. poetry have tripped, translating it “lifted up” or “afraid” neither of which 
are correct and even verge on absurdity The galloping is invested with thunder, not the 
neck. 

As to the trumpet, there is a confusion caused by there being no neuter tense in 
Arabic. “J/c says Ha” is really”// says Ha” and refers obviously to the trumpet, not 
the horse. Bedouin riders also cry “Ha” in a charge, but on consideration I am sure 
that the sound referred to the trumpet warning given by the camp attacked, and not to 
the rider. 

At first the present absence of trumpets in the desert seemed puzzling, but reference 
to Numbers shows that Moses was ordered to make silver trumpets for the children of 
Israel to be blown as an alarm in the journeys of the caravans in the desert, chapter x, 
verses 5, 6, 9, 11. Reference to this is again made m Exodus, chapter xix, verses 13, 19. 
At that time travellers evidently did blow trumpets as a warning, which explains the phrase 
that the horse was not afraid of them but rushed eagerly to join m the fray. 

The value of this fine passage is in the extreme antiquity of the desert horse of the 
Arab raiders, whose forays were greatly dreaded by Job, who was a herdsman not a 
nomad warrior, and deeply impressed by the nobly bred horses of his enemies of the 
desert. 1 may add here some other inaccuracies in translation. The dragons of the 
wilderness are as 1 have said merely jackals in the original Arabic, the rhinoceros is the 
antelope and the encius is the jerboa. This passage was very much earlier than the Assyrian 
Kings or even the Chaldeans, that bitter and swift nation whose horses “bght as leopards 
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and swift as wolves” were the terror of their enemies It would seem therefore to be 
certainly a reference to the horse of the tribal raiders of whose attacks he had good 
reason to be afraid. Wolves start on their forays at dusk, evening 

In later times Ezekiel, chapter xxn, v. 12, speaks of the Captains and rulers of 
Assyria clothed most gorgeously, horsemen riding upon horses, all of them desirable 
young men V 23, ” All the Chaldeans, Pekod and Shoa and Coa and all the Assyrians . 
all of them riding upon horses ” Sargon 722 b c. captured '‘herds of horses without 
number from East Arabia driving them before him into Syria, and in North-east Arabia 
captured 2,000 horses.” The rock inscriptions B c of Central Arabia and Syria testify to 
the antiquity of horses and horsemen with lances—camels and antelopes, gazelles and 
ostriches. There is one horse with a central horn which looks uncommonly like a 
unicorn and there are actual records of unicorns in a compound at Mecca. 

There are nomad traditions of giraffes and there were certainly elephants in Syria 
and Irak. There were wild horses in Syria and North Arabia, the capture of which is 
recorded in Assyrian history. The Nabatean Arabs 84 b.c brought tens of thousands of 
horsemen against Antiochus XII The word translated *‘wild ass” in the Bible is equally 
wild horse and the finding of mules by Anak among his father's asses would be a 
natural thing Translators obsessed by the idea that no wild horse could exist in the 
desert, as it is now, have tried every possible way of getting a different explanation of 
the word horse or mule just as they have tried to explain away the eating of locusts by 
St John the Baptist, whereas locusts were of course, and still are, a common diet in 
Arabia and considered a heaven-sent delicacy, roasted over the fire and tasting, as Lady 
Anne Blunt said, like chicken 

Apart from Nomad tradition of the original wild horse we have the historian 
El Kelbi’s records (a.d 786) of Arabian horse pedigrees which date back nearly 5,000 years 
to the original wild horses of Yemen Hoshaba and Baz, a mare owned by Baz, son of 
Omain, son of Lud, son of Shem, son of Noah, c 3200 b.c. Zad er Rakib, a stallion 
reputed to have been given to the Beni Azd by King Solomon, c 1000 b.c , was a 
foundation sire of different blood and from his line, combined with that of the Baz mare, 
descend a succession of celebrated horses to a mare called Saba I, dam of Awaj (Aj uz) 
the old Kehiian Ajuz strain of which this seems to be the first written record, and which 
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belonged to the Bcni Helal before iheir migration to Egypt and Barbary, c 2000 b.c. 
From Upton wc find that there has been historical confusion between King Soloinon 
(1000 B.C') and Solomon (Suleiman 1635 b c ), great-great-grandson of Islimael, from 
whom sixth in descent was Rabia cl Faras who had an ancestral breed of horses 
Countless horses, including 2,000 mares, were captured by the Egyptian kings in wars with 
Syria and the tribes 1300-1500 b c , and there is a tradition of an inllux of horses with 
the Arabian Horsemen or Hyksos Kings 1800 B c.; but the Egyptian wall inscriptions show 
that the type captured in Syria was pure Arabian with the typical very high carnage of tail, 
arched neck and small head ft was these horses that were the racehorses of the world and 
they are depicted in brilliant galloping action both ridden and driven in light chariots 
The immense booty of thousands of mares and records of stud masters indicates 
breeding on a large scale No horse of this type or of any type is seen on earlier Egyptian 
monuments where they are completely absent, but a similar one is on the rocks of Arabia 
and somewhat modified on the Greek \ascs The Assyrians are allied but a little heavier, 
and lacking the airy grace of the Egyptian horses Long previous to the Christian era 
there was extensive racing in the regions of North Aiabia 

Ashgar Merwan was a celebrated horse never beaten and was descended from a 
horse called Ziad w'hosc name is iccoided on an Aiabian rock inscription 500 b r Many 
generations previously an ancestor of his called llarun was pin chased foi 1.000 gold 
dinars at Basra by a trainer called Mouslim and was unbeaten at racing for tnenfr 
At one of the big race meetings Mouslim ran the lirst twenty winners Other famous 
racehorses were Bitan and Buteyn. The daughters of Awaj (Aju/) ol Beni Helal aic 
referred to in prc-lslamic verse as of noble descent, "‘Kehilan 

The ancient tradition of wild horses in Yemen is quite independent of Islam's 
romantic legends, and Charles Doughty mentions how the nomad children ‘‘fled away 
to play at wild horses" a game wdnch must have dated from Baz, great-great-grandson of 
Noah, whose mare Baz was the first recorded wild horse captured 

It must be insisted on that, as Lady Anne Blunt explained, all later traditions founded 
on Islam must be treated in a totally different class to the primaeval unwiittcn tribal 
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traditions unknown to townsmen and scribes* As a Muteyr bedouin said to her, “these 
things are written in books but we took them with our hands,” meaning that books were 
unreliable, but the firm traditions which were passed word for word from generation to 
generation and sung to the “rebab” over the camp fires are those which remain 
unaltered. This may seem strange to our ideas in which stories passed from one to 
another are proverbially incorrect as “Russian scandal,” but m Arabia the poet-singer 
to the rebab (lute with one string and a bow) is a recognised authority who dare not for 
his life deviate by a word from the known facts Should he err, he is for ever disgraced. 
No one reads or writes, therefore their memories are acute to a degree practically unknown 
in Europe. I have been more than amazed at the Egyptian native servants’ capacity for 
detail. Unintelligent, obtuse and stolid he may appear, but give him any odd sum of 
money, make a long list for yourself, and send him out shopping for a myriad of small 
articles worth fractions of piastres. On his return he will recite his purchases sing-song, 
Item by item, add them all up in his head and say “and here is your change ” He has 
kept everything in his head correctly and forgotten nothing. You have not had to 
repeat your instructions, once is enough. 

Just as “Thoroughbred” now denotes the whole racing breed so “Kchilan” (the 
Arabic word of which Thoroughbred is the literal translation) denotes and has always 
denoted the whole Arabian breed, Kehilan Ajuz means the Old Arabian Thoroughbred; 
strain names are mere adjuncts used for identification and when we speak of Kehilan of 
somebody or something or somewhere it is as if we said a Thoroughbred from Siedmere 
or Mentmore or the Aga Khan or of the St. Simon or Pocahontas strain. Very valuable 
and indeed essential as hall marks, but possessing no special characteristics other than the 
ones common to all pure Arabians. 

Ajuz is not a strain at all; it merely means ancient. All sorts of travellers’ tales have 
been invented concerning an old woman or a crooked stallion but the former is a post 
Islamic myth and the latter a misprint! The simple straightforward meaning is the 
pre-Islamic nomad use of the word “old.” It is to Lady Anne Blunt, who combined the 
knowledge of a scholar with the advantage of having lived among the horse breeding 
tribes of Arabia, that we owe this information which is the key to understanding the 
confusion caused by the semi-religious romances which grew up with Islam and were 
distorted by the Algerian myths and superstitions embodied in Abd el Kader’s book 
and Dumas’ Horses of the Sahara, which are far removed in their fantasies from the simple 
Nomad traditions of Nejd. These were unadorned by romantic fable and therefore too 
dull for the flowery writers of Islamic days, who were townsmen* and had an almost 
journalistic love of sensation and liked to lend a religious flavour to everything—as typified 
in the supposed El Khamsa, the five foundation mares of the Prophet, which are quoted 
as the five main strains and universally accepted as fact by Islamic writers and repeated 
by moderns, yet have in reality no historical foundation; they do not appear in the lists of 
the Prophet’s horses and no authority ever quotes the same five. Mohammed Abdu, 
the Grand Mufti of Egypt, rejected it as a pious fairy tale. There are in fact far more 
than five strains, and the substrains are legion and changing every day under new owners 
and the localities after which horses are known in Arabia. These sometimes become so 
numerous that the main strain is dropped and the Kehilan of something becomes the 
Kehilan of something else, and eventually the something else without the Kehilan which 
being generic is taken for granted. Dahman, for instance, is now known only as Dahman 
of somebody and not as Kehilan Dahman. 

All Kehilans are fundamentally equally good, just as Thoroughbreds entered in 
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Wcatherby’s are equally registered stock, but just as some strains of Thoroughbreds have 
achieved fame through their performances, and some studs have achieved prominence 
through the skill of their owners or by a lucky chance have become possessed of celebrated 
mares, so certain Arabian strains have become celebrated and have a hall mark of extra 
excellence, and this is the only value of a special strain. The theory advanced by some 
writers as to exclusive “strain breeding*’ has no foundation and to segregate any strain 
would indeed be utterly impossible. All pure strains can therefore be bred together with 
equal success so long as type is preserved. All have the same points at which to aim, 
any departure from which is a fault; and those who pretend that they can pick out a strain 
at sight are either charlatans or very ignorant The idea of a coarse bony racing type is 
a fallacy. If a horse departs from the right type it is not a good Arab Native dealers 
often hoodwink Europeans with stories of this sort to cover the defects of the animals 
they wish to sell by making them believe an “off-type” is characteristic of a strain and the 
Managhi strain has been the chief scapegoat The impossibility of attaching any parti¬ 
cular type to any strain is obvious if one considers that name of the strain goes with the 
dam who may however have very little of that blood 


For instance a mare called a Seglawieh may descend as follows* 


Seglawich 


"^Dahman 


L Seglawich 


fKchilan Musenneh 
[Dahmeh 


f Managhi 


i^Seglaw'ich 



Wddnan 

Kehilan Musenneh 

Kchilan Rodan 

Dahmeh 

Abeyan 

Managhieh 

Hadban 

Seglawieh 


She may therefore have only three repeats of Seglawi blood to eleven of other strains - 
or she may be an almost pure Seglawieh yet be called a Managhieh Let those who claim 
to know strains by sight consider how foolish this is. Take for instance a Managhieh 


mare: 


Managhieh 


" Seglawi 

^Managhieh 


{ Seglawi 
Seglawieh 

{ Seglawi 
Managhieh 


J Seglawi 
\ Seglawieh 
/ Seglawi 
\ Seglau'ich 
/ Seglawi 
\ Seglawich 
/ Seglawi 
\ Managhieh 


with eleven crosses of Seglawi to three of Managhi she is still technically a Managhieh. 

Strains arc dealt with fully in my book Thoroughbred Racing Stock, The terminal 
denotes the feminine, such as Seglawit Seglawieh; Hadbant Hadbeh the usual 
feminine being the “h ” But before a vowel it takes a “t. ” In Kehilan Ajuz you do 
not say Kehileh Ajuz for a marc but Kehilet Ajuz. 

No weight can bring Arabs and Thoroughbreds together now on the modern Turf 
In speed the Thoroughbred is in a class by himself and next to him, a long way behind, 
is the Anglo-Arab, i.e., the Thoroughbred with a fresh recross of Arab, but the Arab is 
still the fastest unspccialised natural breed and still holds supremacy over all breeds 
specialised and unspecialised over long distance racing, such as 300 miles, and under 
heavy weights up to eighteen stone, and he still holds the world’s record (even for speed) 
over these abnormal distances. Arabs bred in England at Crabbet Park Stud hold the 
following world’s champion open records: 

1. Three hundred and ten miles under a weight of 17 st 7 lbs. competing against 
all breeds won by the horse called Crabbet in U.S.A., 1921. This includes the record for 
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A Typical Arab 


distance, weight earned, soundness and small amount of feed consumed and condition 
after the race and is not likely to be beaten for many a long day The horse had won 
other races of 100 miles and 84 miles in his spare time 

2 The record for 306 miles under 141 st held by Ramla, bay mare bred at Crabbei, 
run in U.S.A., 1919-"-followed by a mile race the ne\t day Competing against all breeds 
Other Crabbet stock have won other long distance races including the 250 mile English 
lest, won by Belka, 192] She earned ]3| si. but the race was confined to Arabs, and 
though a remarkable performance, is of nothing like the same importance as the American 
races. Shahzada, a horse with a cross of Azrek in his pedigree, won two 300 mile races 
in England and was second to Belka in 1921, and an Arab horse originating from the 
Blunt’s stock in Egypt won the 1,800 mile race round Portugal. 

Astraled, sire of Ramla, at the age of twenty-two, went from Oregon to New 
Hampshire m twenty-one days This is shown on the map to be approximately about 
2,500 miles, an almost unbelievable average of 119 miles daily, if the points of arrival 
and departure have been given me correctly. 

The reason the Arabian exercises such a permanent influence on his descendants is 
that he is a separate species differing in some fundamental particulars from all other 
horses Apart from the obvious formation of the gazelle head he has a different count 
ofnbs, lumbar and tail vertebrie, which by the way are never found in the prehistoric 
Genus Equus. The common horse has six lumbar vertebrae (i.e., the ribless vertebrae) 
and nineteen pairs of nbs or sometimes eighteen, and eighteen tail vertebrae. The Arab 
has five lumbar vertebrie and in many cases seventeen pairs oj ribs (sometimes eighteen 
and occasionally six lumbars) and sixteen taiJ vertebrae. The old type of very convex¬ 
headed Barb had nineteen nbs and six lumbars and the Thoroughbred has eighteen ribs 
and SIX lumbars, and occasionally varies towards the Arab count. Fickle, a mare by 
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Solario out of the Derby and Oaks winner Fifinclla, not only had an exaggeratedly 
pronounced concave Arab profile which she transmitted to her foals, but a post mortem 
showed that she had seventeen ribs and six lumbars It is probable that man> more 
thoroughbreds have this count of ribs I have ]ust had a post mortem on Rissla, a 
very beautiful Arab marc three generations bred in England Her count of iibs and 
lumbar vertebrae was again 17-5 This count is as 1 have said unique in horse breeds 
Her dam Risaia had seventeen ribs and six lumbar vertebrae. 

The Arab also has the shaft of the ulna complete and the individual vertebras are 
shorter than those of other horses and the bars of his mouth much longer and his cheek 
teeth shorter The larger the teeth and the shorter the bars the more cold blood there is 
in a horse The liUle Mongolian actually has teeth as big as a shire cart horse. Like 
everything else in the Arab breed the teeth are more finely chiselled ami the edges of the 
bones sharper and the texture like ivory This ivory bone is dense and smooth and very 
strong, the bone of a common horse is coarse and porous in texture and more apt to 
bleak It must also be remarked that the underjaw of an Arabian is wvdcly diQcrcnt to 
an ordinary horse skull. Not only is it much moic widely spaced at the join of the throat 
than other javvs, but the circle of the jowl is much larger and more circular, its edges are 
sharp to the touch and the space bctw'een the jaws much hollowed out, and the shaft 
fiom jowl to clnn is perfectly straight and sharp edged, w'hcreas the cold blooded horse 
skull IS thick and (onvc\ and may be seen in the Tarpan to an extraordinary degree 
Seen from the undciside the “V" of the two sides of thejaw' is much wider than in ordinary 
horses There should be room to put your hst between them under the throat The 
eye sockets arc very much Iow'lt m the skull and shaped as a blunted rounded oval with 
sharp edges. An underbred skull has an angular and smaller socket higher up and 
nearer the edge of the skull and it is often irregular and rough edged. The Arab tail is 
set level with the back and naturally earned high Its muscles are strong at the root 
and it should spring up directly the horse is in motion There arc cases when a horse 
has carried his rider’s cloak aloft when it fell off galloping He also uses it in a minor 
degree as a rudder in turning sharply This argues great strength of back and muscles, 
and owing to the short spine the horse is able to carry more weight, being much closer 
ribbed up than most horses. The ribs too, arch outwards giving more lung power. 

These lacial peculiarities which persist in a marked degree m cross breeding stamp 
the breed as a foundation not as a derivation It is the dominating factor to which 
other breeds assimilate themselves and the species can be classified as Eejuus Ambitus 

1 have not had much opportunity of verifying the nb count of the common Eastern 
horse but from what I hear he seems to have eighteen ribs and five lumbar vertebrte 
Anglo-Arabs vary between the two. 

Judyjn^ —When asked to give an opinion about an Arab a man who knows horses 
well will often say “Oh I know nothing about Aiabs,” ]ust as if one had asked him his 
opinion of some strange insect! A man who knows good Thoroughbred breeding stock 
or indeed a good hght horse of any breed should have no difficulty in picking out a good 
Arab He has only to judge it as good thoroughbred breeding stock with the difference 
that the head must be small and profile not convex, the eyes large and set low in the 
head, and that the tail should be set high and carried high when m motion, and the 
neck and throat arched. There is no mysterious secret about an Arab as a horse. A 
good Arab is a good horse plus the distinctive head, neck and tail. Heavy bone is not 
necessary in bloodstock and is not allied with speed. -Quality makes up for quantity, 
but the tendons must be straight. 
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About second-fourth centurj, A.('h. 


Faults that arc faults in all bloodstock are faults in an Arab just the same The 
vertebrae of the Arab withers arc usually shorter than in a Thoroughbred so that the 
withers appear lower, but the angle of tlic shoulder must be just as sloping, and the action 
just as free, but bleeders should aim at well developed withers 

The worst judges of Arabs arc (1) The men who have travelled m the East and think 
they know all about them but whose eye is spoilt by inferior Radishes ” No one 
should expect heavy bone in a blood marc oi an Arab and a g<H)d Thoroughbred breeding 
stock judge should be a good Aiab judge (2) Hunting men who are accustomed to 
heavy big boned types and cannot recognise the fact that ''the battle is not always to 
the strong,” as represented by thick legs and heavy heads. These men belong to the 
school of General Fairfax, w'ho classed bloodstock as ‘'o\cr-vaIucd pigmy baubles’” 
Those wlio wish for details can study the following ‘— 

Points oj the Aiah Horse —The head small and profile concave, tapering to a very 
small muzzle; eyes very large and brilliant and circular, and placed much lower in the skull 
than those of other horses, forehead extremely broad, nostrils very flexible and set on 
in line with the profile (not at the end of the nose) and capable of enormous expansion; 
jowl very deep and wide, and the bars of the mouth much longer than in ordinary horses; 
cars small and very sharply cut, quick and pricked, neck arched and set in to the jaws m 
an arched curve, the windpipe being extra detached and loose, the withers are not so 
high as to be “ox-shouldered” but slope into a strong level back; they may be broader 
than those of other horses; the actual height of the withers has no bearing on the position 
of the shoulder-blade but only on the position for keeping back the saddle ; chest 
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broad and deep , body well ribbed up ; quarters broad and level , tail set on a level 
with the back and earned high , legs with iron tendons, large strong hocks, big flat 
knees, springy pasterns and well developed thighs ; feet hard and round , action free 
and last both at trot and walk. 

A true Arab should be full of fiie and vitality A ew^e-ncckcd, weedy, lifeless 
stallion is not worth his keep, and stallions which look like mares should he avoided as 
sires. A sire should have a strong, arched crest and a flashing eye and be of a bold 
though good-tempered disposition Marcs arc quieter but should also be showy and 
striking to look at. The Arab is essentially a horse, not a pony. He is stunted in his 
own country by scmi-starvation, privation and hard woik, and therefore seldom exceeds 
14 3 to 15 hands, but transplanted to England he rapidly developes in height and scope 
without any loss of type or stamina, owing to good feeding and favourable conditions, 
and this natural increase is much to the benefit and will probably exceed 16 hands All 
else being equal in type and quality, the biggest horse is the best, if he is pure bred the 
type will remain 

1 consider the continued breeding of Arabs ns a revitalising force not only a national 
duty but an international one, as il is the only breed which could never be replaced and 
in the present increasing seventy of condiUons of life in Arabia there is a dangci that he 
might disappear fiom the wx^rld as the ciuagga and some zebras have done. This would 
be disastrous for horse breeders everywhere, for the Arabian stallion alone possesses tfie 
prepotency and soundness and super-abundance of vitalising quality which nicks with 
every other breed successfully. Good as is the Thoroughbred he cannot do this Only 
the best classic types could he used and they are far too valuable, commercially, to be 
w ithm reach of ordinary breeders Therefore the woild must depend on Aiahian blood for 
improvement and pure Arabian studs should be kept as reserves to draw on for the future 

Wc must never forget that the Arabian horse has an absolutely unique record for 
speed and beauty and as an improver for other breeds ovei 5,OCX) yeais, and that men of 
every nationality and profession have united in testifying lo its value The Arabian 
unciossed is slill the same as he has always been, and w'here he is wd\ fed and specialised, 
his size increases and his good points accentuate themselves. Feed him and groom him well 
and he will astonish >ou. Keep the blood pure and as foundation stock he remains the 
most valuable of all breeds. 
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Chapter Eighteen 


ANCLO-ARABS 

Another branch of Equus Cdhailus iniens 

Next to the Thoroughbred in racing capacity comes the Anglo-Arab which is the 
modern Thoroughbred with a rccross of Arab As v\c know, Arabian-bred horses fill 
the Thoroughbred stud book for the last 250 years, hut since the last century rccrossing 
to the pure Arab has been rare There is, however, abundant evidence to shew that the 
Anglo-Arab cross is the only one which has been able to “live" with Thoroughbreds at 
all at the pace at which modern racing is taken No other cioss has ever won an English 
race as far as I am aware The Anglo-Arab must theiefore be consideied in a class 
apart from all others and next to the thoroughbred as regards speed, though naturally 
not anywhere near the classic class ot modern splinters * 

It is remarkable that modern Arab blood of the same original unspccialised stock 
should still retain this latent turn of speed winch now nicks again when crossed back 
(after 2(X) >ears of independent breeding) to its highly specialised descendants The 
opportunities of testing its capacities have been few but it is only eighlecn years ago that 
Nicholas Bagshaw', a grandson of Debora, a pure Oabhet Arabian mare, won the Zetland 
Plate, a flat race of five furlongs, by three-quarters of a length from nineteen runners 
Going back to the last century Anglo-Arabs have a remarkable racing and steeple¬ 
chasing record in France and a fine flat racing record m Australia, and very good perfor¬ 
mances can be traced in England, but only those descended from Crabbet mares have won on 
the fiat of late years competing against Thoroughbreds and handicapped to give wcighi 
as Thoroughbreds, the last winner being in 1929 

Among French records a daughter of NapoleoiTs Arab Emir, mated to a Thorough¬ 
bred, bred a colt which won a number of races at Longchamps and Chantilly, and in the 
Midi won every race for which he was eligible Emir was sire of some remarkable 
trotters. Naamoua, an Arab mare, was dam of two w inners by a Thoroughbred. Tutican. 
a grey horse, twenty-five per cent Arab, 1899-1900, won twenty-six steeplechases and 
£4,435 m stakes Nana Sahib, a magnificent grey horse, half Arab, 1905, won nearly 
£2,000 in stakes and Auricula from the Meudon Stud w^on against Thoroughbreds 

In England Arab Maid, grey mare, 1850, by Bretly, won eight races, £1,000 and the 
Kildare Cup, three miles, by twenty lengths and has produced a succession of winners of 


* In early days many Arabians besides the well-known ones sired winners Newcomb’s Bay Arabian foi 
instance, in 1761-62. Dupe, a filly by him, was winning at Newmarket and Ascot Presto won some races ai 
Newmarket, York, Ipswich and Lichfield. Nestor won many four-mile races At Bath he won several 
four-mile heats carrying Vst 31b and in the same year continued winning at Canterbury, Epsom, Burford and other 
places. The following century produced some Anglo-Arabs of classic mcni. 
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between 150 and 200 races in England Here are some of them -- 


Colt by Huntsman 

Zuleika 

Lady Flora 

Zobcidc 

Abdalla 

Bourn oil s 

Sultana 

Arab I ad 

Bedouin 

Bishop . 

Medina 


3 Steeplechases 


10 

1 

1 

8 

1 


4 

10 

1 

It 


and £1,308 


and a hurdle rate 

lout hurdles and one fiat laee 


Last of the Arabs produced winners of four races 

Arab Maid’s descendants continued to win e\en alter a crazy cross with carthorse 
Other of her descendants were - 


Mav Snow 
Rebel Ciiil 
May King 
Biighlei Days 
Ahmed Ben 
Biave Mav 
C heiiy Dick 


1 race 
5 I aces 
13 „ 

3 „ 

8 , and £J,094 


Sultana’s produce won scweral races and her daughter Mrs Gamp produced winners 
ot tw'cnty-fivc races The Rob Roy mare produced winners of two races and is the 
giand-dam of Easter Hero, one ot the most brilliant of all stccplechaseis, who won twenty- 
two races and £10,000 and was still running m 1932 He was second in the Grand 
National of 1929, giving the winner the crushing weight of 1 st 3 lbs, 

Bra\c May, taster Duchess, Easter Beauty and Brave Edna were also winners 
The produce of Cruisk, a half Arab mare, about 1876 onw'ards, won between thirty and 
forty races, while Sequel Anglo-Arab won twenty-six races 

Earthworm won four races and so did other descendants of Lord Doneraile’s half 
Arab mare Mr Mantacheff bought for 2,500 gns Laracor, a horse descended from 
King William IV’s Muscat, Arabian nlarc—Blood Royal Muscato winner of tlie Royal 
Hunt Cup, 1911, and Notorious, a filly also descended from that mare w^on llic Hyde Park 
Stakes and Tattersall’s Two-ycar-old Plate Lounger (1820), quarter Arab, won three 
races and was second in the Ascot Gold Cup Lockett, half Arab, won at Epsom in 1825 
Lord Orford’s half Arab Sheik won two good races at Newmarket in 1S29. 

The last Anglo-Arab winners of classic merit were bicd fiom Fair Ellen, a daughtci 
of the Wellesly Arabian. There were — 

Dandizette, gr f by Whalebone, second in the Oaks, 1823 
Lilias (afterwards Babel) gr f by Interpreter won the Oaks of 1826 
Translation, b f by Interpreter, second in the Oaks ot 1827. 

The Exquis.ite, gr h by Interpreter, second in the Derby, 1829, and wvas sold for 
£3,000 

Fair Ellen herself w^as an indifferent breeder, having been barren four years out of 
five in the earlier part of her stud career and again four seasons later in life but she was in 
foal when she died in her twenty-fourth year Her grand-daughter Europa (1829) by 
Reveller and Europa’s two daughters Bastile (1840) and Buttress (1843) were amazingly 
prolific Europa was never barren once in a life of twenty-five years, breeding nineteen 
living foals and three slipped. Bastile bred ten foals and was once supposed barren, 
while Buttress bred seventeen foals and was never barren at all. Her grand-daughter 
Barricade by Defence was third in the Oaks, 1844. 
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Nearly a century later a C'rabbet Arab mare Debora left a vvmning line through Jael 
by Chippendale, and another C rabbet niaic F^urple Ins bied Chip also by Chippendale 
which won twenty-two races of 2 to 2^ miles, fourteen of which were won by two lengths 
to tw^enty and forty lengths and one b) a distance Another of her sons Solyinan by the 
same sire won a race A filly by Bend Or out of the Ciabbet Arab mare Basilisk bred 
Alfragan by Chippendale which won the Dee Stakes and High Weight Handicap by six 
lengths and was twice second 

Among other wins we find se\cnlecn races of 5 to 6 furlongs and thirty races of 1 mile 
to 3 miles Altogether Angk)-Arabs Irom C'rabbet stock have won ovei fifty races on 
the modern British Turf and have been second placed 136 times These races were 
often won by laige margins and two bv a disi.incc often carrying top weight and eleven 
others w'ere lost by a head only and several more by only a neck 
\iistf aha 

Loup Ciarou (great grandsire Satellite Arab) won the Jockc> Club Derby at Sidney 
and the Victoria Derby at Melbourne 

Trenchant (great-grandsiie Ciiaucus Arab) Ausliahan Dcibv, lSh3 and numbers of 
Glaticus’ hrst cross won races 

Lsperance by Glaucus won big laccs 

Peter Fm great grandson ol Shanghai Arab won many races in good company 

Banshee by Cjlaucus sued the following — 

Bulgimbar beat the Barb and won big handicaps under heavv weights 
Flora won the Clarence River Slakes 
Bociuet and Bana/ar were very fast racehorses 

Dagworth great-grandson of Glaucus won the Hawksly tlandicap. Mctiopohtan, 
and dead-heated with Reprieve the best thoroughbred ol the day for the 
three-mile Rainvick Plate 

For ordinary hunting Anglo-Arabs are first rate As long ago as 1822 Charles Davies, 
huntsman of the Goodwood foxhounds, a 10 st man, described as the finest horseman, 
and most fastidious hoiscmaster of his century, rode as his best hunter, a grey Anglo-Arab 
by the Thoroughbred hcirse Grey Isaac out of a white Arab mare imported from Egypt 
The late W S Blunt bred a hrst class heavyweight hunter from an Arab sire and a Suffolk 
Punch mare but this is not the best heavy cross as Suffolk Punches arc loo thick in front 
and the cross produces, as a rule, heavy carnage horses not hunters 

Jn America and Australia they make good slock horses About 1909 Mr Logan 
rode a gelding 120 miles between sunset and dawm (twelve hours) He was grass fed 
with no preparation—same horse ridden all day in the bush mustering cattle. He was 
led beside a motor car fifty miles next day and ridden all the day after—being led the 
following day fifty miles. He stood fifteen hands and his sire was an imported English 
roadster, Indian King and his dam, part Arab He lived to be twenty-six. 

Adonis, also purchased by Mr. Logan, was a stallion whose dam was by an Arab 
called Zeebra or Zeebruk. He sired the greatest breed of slock horses ever known m 
Queensland. Not one of them ever known to knock up on a day's nde or to fall down 
with Its rider 

In 1932 Mr Keith P Logan used to ride a grass fed mare a distance of forty-five miles 
regularly and nevei took longer than five hours His brother rode a grey quarter Arab 
thirty-five miles from their property to the railway line, untrucked fifteen horses and 
diove them home single handed in less than twelve hours; with saddle, he weighed 14 st. 
The horse was corn fed. 
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Another Australian rode a chestnut stallion, leading a gelding, eighty miles, changing 
over to the gelding for seventy miles and completing the total journey of 150 miles m 
sixteen hours. There are scores of working records in America and the Argentine where 
eighty miles a day is often ridden in the course of the day's w )ik 

A bay gelding by Silver Band (Thoroughbred)—Knm (Crabbet bred Arab) won 
SIX point-to-points including the Garth Hunt Capitulation by Kars (Crabbet Arab) out 
of a Thoroughbred mare, won the Military Cup at Kilkenny, and once out hunting 
cleared two hedges and a road in one leap. 

Maidan, a pure Arab, won a three mile steeplechase in England at the age of Iw^cnty- 
fivc, competing against thoroughbreds, and Rish, a pure Arab mare, cleared ihii ty-two feet 
over water out hunting with the Warwickshire 

Pantagucsta, Anglo-Arab, w'on three hurdle races m 1899 
Oberek, Anglo-Arab, placed in six hurdle races, 1899 
Conby, Anglo-Arab, won a steeplechase by six lengths, 1938, and was placed 
The great trotting marc Goldsmith Maid which won 116 races and £72,000 in 
America was Arab bred (some say her sire was Arab), and continued to hold four world 
records up to the age of twenty-one, being sold at tw'cnty for £8,000 

Arran Rose (great-grand-dam Debora Crabbet Arab) second and placed once, 1925 
Chip dam Purple Ins, Crabbet Arab, won twenty-two race^, second nmelcen times, 
ihird tw'clve times up to 1899 and over £1,(X)0 m stakes, 1899. 

Solyman, half Arab, won once, twice second 

Ace of Diamonds, two races, placed nine times (1922-23-24). 

Oloroso, third dam Debora, won in 1925, placed once carrying top weight, 1924 
Javelin filly, third dam Debora, won once, second twice, third once, 1921 
Inquirer, third twice, 1919 
Good Day, second and third, 1919. 

Lady Hereford, grand-dam Debora, second, 1933 
Tuberose, grand-dam Jael, third up to 1927. 

Dick Bagshaw, great-grand-dam Debora, third, 1926 
Nicholas Bagshawc, great-giand-dam Debora, won 1926 
Heather, great-grand-dam Debora, up to 1928 won, second and thud 
1894, Alfragan, grand-dam Basilisk, won the Dee Stakes, £486, mile £743 
Won Drayton Highweight Handicap at Goodwood (£257) by six lengths 

Sisera II, grand-dam Debora, won twice, second twice, third three times, fourth once. 
1912, 1913, 1914 

Sub Rosa, grand-dam Debora, fourth Doncaster Fitzwilliam Stakes, five furlongs, 1914 
Iowa II, fourth Leopardstown, five furlongs, 1915. 

Mount Atlas, three times second, 1923 

French Leave I, Cambridge two miles carrying 11 si won by five lengths Won 
seven races up to 1927 and Brookside Hurdle by a distance. Again at Banbury Hunt 
finished alone, 1927. Second four times and third six times. 

CHIP (half Arab) 

1893 (1) United Hunts Chase, 2i miles, won by a distance Disqualified on technical 

objection 

1894 (2) Hurst Park, 12 si 3 miles 

W(]) Portsmouth Novice Steeplechase, 2 miles, top weight II st. 6 lbs Won by 
8 lengths. 

(3) Lingfield, 2 miles list 10 lbs. 

(2) Wyc Maiden Flat race, 2 miles. 
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1894 (3) R\dc Steeplechase, 2 miles list 7 lbs £45 

(2) Wye National Hunt hlat £40 

(2) Chepstow HLirdic, £40 12 st 7 lbs, 2 miles 11 st 12 lbs lost by a head only 

(1) Windicstci Steeplechase, £40, 2 miles 10 st 8 lbs 4 lengths. 

(1) 1 ingficld October Steeplechase, £40, 2 miles 12 lengths 

(2) Hurst Paik, 2 miles 11 st 10 lbs , lost by head only 

(2) Plumpton Middleton, £60, 2 miles 12 st top weight, 

(2) Aldershot, £40, 2 miles 12st 

(1) Kcmpion Park Stakes, £100, 2 miles 12 st 2 ibs 1 length 

(1) Wolverhampton Stakes, £50 2 miles 12 st 7 lbs top weight 

1895 (1) Hurst Park, £100, 2 miles Top weight, 12 st 7 Ibs 5 lengths 

(2) New Y'ear Plumpton, £40, 3 miles 11 st 10 lbs top weight 

(2) Berwick Steeplechase, £40, 3 miles H st top weight 

(3) Huist Paik Surbiton Steeplechase, £40, 3 miles 12 st 7 Ibs 

(3) South Reading Stakes, £100, 2 miles 11 st 4 Ibs 

1896 (1) Kemptown Steeplechase, 50 gns 11 st 12 ibs , 8 lengths, 2 miles 

(3) Tower Steeplechase £40, 2 miles 12st 5 Ibs 

(1) SoiUhover Stakes, £50, 2 miles 12 st 7 lbs top weight, 2 lengths 

(1) Rostrum Stakes, £50 11 si 9 lbs , 2 miles, 8 lengths 

(I) Wye Nat’onal Hunt fiat race, £40 12 st 9 ibs . 2 miles, 4 lengths 

(1) Chelmsford Hunt Stakes, 11 st 11 lbs , £"^0 2A miles 

(2) Plumpton Stakes, £40, 2 miles 11 st 7 Ibs 

(3) Hurst Park Coombe Stakes, £100, 2 miles 11 st 13 lbs top weight 

(2) Plumpton Stakes, £40 11 st 7 Ibs , 2 miles, lost by head only 

1897 (4) Plumpton Worthington Slakes, £40, 2 miles 12 st 3 lbs top weight 
(!) Hurst Park Oveinight Stakes, 1100, 2 miles 11 st 8 lbs 

{I) Gatwick Cotland Stakes, £100 12st 3 lbs , 2 j miles, 6 lengths 
(2) Derby Hunt, £80, 2 miles 12 st lost by neck only 

(2) National Hunt Flat, £50, 2 miles 

(3) Salisbury Hational Hunt F/f/Z, £40 2 miles 12 st 3 lbs 

1898 (2) Southover Stakes, £40, 2 miles J1 st 12 Ibs 

(1) Hurst Park Open Slakes, £1(X), 2 miles 12 st 3 lbs 

(2) Plumpton National Hunt, Hat, £40, 2 miles 12 st 

(1) Folkestone National Hunt Flat, £50, 2 miles 12 st 2 lbs, 3 lengths 

(2) W>c National Hunt Flat, £40, 2 miles 12 st 8 lbs, top weight 

(3) Wolverhampton Dunstall National Hunt Hat, £50, 2 miles 12 st 7 Ibs 
(1) Wolverhampton Tettenhall Hurdle, £40, 2 miles 11 st , 5 lengths 

(1) Fast Essex Plat, £21,2 miles 12 st 3 lengths, 10 lengths between 2nd and 3rd 

(2) Highway Hurdle, £40, 2 miles 12 st 7 lbs lost by a neck only 
6) Maidenhead Hurdle, £40, 2 miles 12 st 3 Ibs 

(1) C'helmsford H Open Flurdle, £40, 2 miles 12 st 3 lbs Won by 40 lengths, 

6 ran 

(1) Plumpton Punch Bowl Hurdle, £40, 2 miles 12 st 3 lbs , 4 lengths 

(3) Gatwick Holham Hurdle, £100, 2 miles 12 st 6 lbs giving away over a stone 
to most others 

(4) Wolverhampton Christmas Eve Hurdle, £50, 2 miles 12 st 3 lbs 

1899 (1) CardifT Roath Hurdle, £40, 2 miles. 12 st, length. 

(1) Colchester L V. Plate, £40, 2\ miles 12 st, length 

(2) Woodbndge Orw'cli Park Plate, £25, 2 miles 12 st, top weight 
(2) Broome Hurdle, £25, 2 miles 12 st 

(2) E Emer Hunt £21, 2 miles. J2st 

0) Harpenden National Hunt Flat, £50, 2 miles 12 si 7 lbs 

(4) Southwell Hurdle, £40, 2 miles 12 st 

(3) Wolverhampton Dunstall Fiat, £50, 2 miles 12 st 7 lbs 

Ampclite filly by Javelin won one race and was beaten a short head in two other races 
Mount Athos, great grand-dam Debora, won three races, five second, seven thirds to 
1926, and fourth up to 1927. 

Mashed Potato, great grand-dam Debora, won two races, three seconds and one third 
to 1926. 

Ambleside, great grand-dam Debora, won four races, three at top weight and one at 
even weight up to 1927 and placed twice, 1926. 
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Ambo, great grand-dam Debora, second three tunes, third twice, 1929 

Doubtful Character, grand-dam Debora, won once, placed twice to 1926 

Ampelite colt, great-grand-dain Debora, placed twice, 1928. 

Total up to the end of 1930 : 17 races won by anything up tc> 8 lengths , 14 races 
lost by head or neck only , 3 races won by a distance and one by 40 lengths Won 52 
races ; 2nd, 49 times ; placed 83 limes. 

The last descendant of Debora, that I have been able to trace still racing, was Ambo, 
second and third four times m 1929. The first cross of Anglo-Arab reaches a height up 
to 16 3, so no loss of size need be feared from ciossing 

The cross of Thoroughbred sire with Aiab dam has been well tested and proved success¬ 
ful but I believe the Arab sire and Thoroughbred dam to be equally good 1 have shown that 
Anglo-Arabs have a real turn of speed, and foi breeders who want fast hunters, the cross 
IS the best possible, as they have everywhere shown a nEirked capacity foi jumping and 
have won scores of steeplechases in France 

Tw'o-lhirds Thoroughbred and onc-third Arab seems to be a particularly good mixture 
For those who want heavier horses the hist cross of Aiah and Feicheron cannot be 
bettered, and every variety of make, shape and si/e can be produced by using an Arab sire 
on dilTcrent types of marcs. Small pomes will produce show children's riding ponies, or 
by choosing different types and sizes of pony marcs all types of harness ponies can be 
bred For a hack I consider the first cross of Arab-Thoroughbred (i e , w'hat is technically 
termed the Anglo-Arab) is the ideal type - the 1 lackncy-Arab cioss is also excellent. 
For those w'ho want a more sedate type, an Arab ciossed to Welsh Cob or hunter will 
produce what they require 

1 must however insist on the importance of choosing a high class Arab for crossing 
Any Arab a/iy any Thoroughbred will not do if you want high class hunters and hacks 
Don’t choose an undersized weedy Thoroughbred “throw-out” marc, or a weedy or 
coarse Arab sire. See that he has a beautiful head, as though it is true as somebody 
facetiously said, horses do not go on their heads or at any rate should the test of 

an Arab’s breeding quality is more surely seen in the head than elsewlicrc A good Arab 
sire should have a strong arched neck and crest A horse with a marc's neck will not 
get good stock. He must also have a high set and well earned tail as this is a sign of 
strength of back Do not trouble about bone so long as your mare has it, what you 
want to get from an Arab is the quality, vitality and style, and the rest will follow^ An 
Arab for producing Anglo-Arabs should be over 15 hands 

Do not ever mate an Arab mare to a coarse Crossbred sire and above all never to a 
draught sire. It is highly wasteful of expensive material and dangerous to the marc 
The excess of size should always be on the marc's side, a cart marc breeds well to an 
Arab sire but never the reverse, so do not be misled by theories that the size of the foal 
IS regulated by the size of the marc or you may live to regret it 

A PERSONAL NOTE REGARDING THOROGGIIBREDS AND ARABS 

The usually reliable nature of Mr Lodcr’s admirable articles m The Field leads me 
to view with considerable astonishment the grounds for his recent reversion to the Oshorne- 
Robertson English Mares’ Nest, in an attempt to hatch two obviously addled eggs The 
incubation process has apparently temporarily obscured his accuracy to the point of 
inversion 

(1) I have never said that the Thoroughbred was “Wholly Arabian” in origin 
^^Tlat I said was that it was entirely “foreign”, which does not necessarily mean Arab, 
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or even oriental, but may include all or any of the cold-blooded and slower continental 
mixtures imported to England, which, with the exception of orientals, formed the whole 
of England’s horse stock at that time, including cart breeds which were also from abroad. 

(2) The Osborne-Robertson theory was one on which I wrote: “To claim that all 
the foundation mares whose origin is not stated were de facto proved to have been 
English Racing marcs, is as patently absurd as saying that all mares whose colour was 
not stated must have been piebald “ 

This Mr. Loder quotes correctly, but here is where his accuracy and, may ] add, his 
judicial impartiality again deserts him, for he says “Is it possible that Lady Wentworth 
in her enthusiasm for the Arab horse is not entirely flawless in her reasoning that every 
one of the foundation mares that cannot he positively proxed to have been Arab in 
origin must nevertheless have been so ” 

No, emphatically not. If he will take the trouble to read my book, instead of 
jumping at random to hasty conclusions, more worthy of Robertson than himself, he will 
find that 1 have said exactly the contrary, not once but many times, and that my conclusions 
arc not based on mere assumptions but on masses of documentary evidence I have 
indeed favoured the Jockey Club’s attitude towards unknown blanks embodied m the 
Jersey Act, by which, so far from being considered supei lor blood, were uncompromisingly 
condemned once tor all, as such damning evidence of a bar sinister that, even after a 
couple of dozen generations their progeny of to-day is in future barred from registration, 
a decree from which ihe united efi'orts of France and USA have iailed to get altered 
It IS also the Arab principle 




KiJbride 


Fnvhall, aged three >ears 


Perhaps I may be allow^ed to quote my own w'ords’ 

Thoroughbred Racing Stock, p 256: “There are undoubtedly common strains of 
blood in our racehorse.” P 259 “We are still striving to rid ourselves of the common 
and cart blood, every drop of which is acting as a clog on the speed which it is our object 
to increase. It is not from the Arab we get bad temper, unsound feet, short wind, and 
defective stamina. These come from the flaws in the pedigrees. The dominating stock 
was Arabian, the only fast blood m those days, and though there are evidences of other 
cheap imported elements which still reappear m the ruck of our degenerate throw-out at 
Tattersalls, all these were inferior to the Arabian, and the unwelcome heavy-heads, 
pig-eyes or goose-rumps are reminders of undoubted blots on the escutcheon of the 
foreign coach and carthorse alloy . , these coarse types are partial reversions to the 
cold-blooded slow stock,” 
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Authentic Anibian Horse, p 47: ‘‘Possibly some of the coarse heads and common 
characteristics come from the unknown foreign element of continental cross-breds. In 
fact one is lorccd to that conclusion, the written pedigree revealing no common blood ” 
P. 51: “The coarser strains seem to have been chief!> from the Italian and Spanish horses 
which w'ere used as war chargers, hunters and carnage horses “ * 

Mr Prior, the greatest and most reliable authority on old pedigrees, whose researches 
have entirely superseded those of Sir Theodore Cook and Sir Walter Gilbcy, quoted by 
Mr. Loder (their theories were only theories as opposed to Mr Prior’s facts), says of the 
lists of horses drawn up by the Duke of Newcastle, c 1660 : “ A perusal of them tends to 
show' how entirely of Eastern origin was the racehorse of the hundred years immediately 
after the Restoration, the studs being virtually composed of pure bred Arabians, Turks 
and Barbs ” 

No one can possibly accuse Mr Prior of being carried away by enthusiasm for the 
Arab horse, yet, as a result of his judicial enquiry, he goes further than I do, as he does 
not admit any except oriental blood m the racehorse. He gives the pedigree of Pacolet, 
1763, as an instance and he is right in this, that, judged on paper, no stud books record 
English blood of any sort 

In support of this, we have unanimous contemporary testimony, and can follow the 
records from one century to the other. Blundcvillc, 1588, describes the English breed as 
very indilferent, strong, hea\y, slow draught horses. 

Markham, 1593, “The true stallion whose wonderful speed both in short and long 
courses may make our English Prickers hold their best runners, but Baffles, who by 
nature has all things perfect, nothing defective, and this is only the courser of Arabia “ 
He here explains his use of the word courser and follows it up with a panegyric of the 
breed (“Baffle” was used for a worn out jadc) 

J Crouch, 1636, laments that “our best horses in England arc reserved only for 
coach horses The rest, airant jades, scarce one of ’em serviceable; badly kept, and 
miserably neglected saddle-galled geldings, nagges and cart horses,” and says that “as a 
horseman, having served overseas,” he is convinced that “no nation in Europe is more 
backward and careless in breeding and managing horses than we are in England ” 

There was evidently no racing breed at that time. 

General Lord Fairfax, 1664 “There are no horses accounted English, which are not 
full of foreign blood to counteract the cold phlegmatic type by crosses nearer the sun.” 

About a decade later we find the Duke of Newcastle warning breeders that “even a 
had Barb that is a Jade is better for getting lacers than any English horse."'' 

Bradly, 1727* “The true bred English horse hardly exists unless wc account the 
horses to be such as are bred wild m some of our forests and among the mountains.” 

Buffon, 1755: “Arabs arc the finest m the world. Barbs are commoner . . . English 
horses of the best kind are like Arabs and Barbs They are big, at least 14.2 ('), some in 
fact reaching 15 hands, but they are not as good as the Arabs, being more suitable for 
hunting than racing ” 

Osmer, 1761: “I do here lay it down as certain truth that no horses but such as come 
from foreign countries or which arc of extraction totally foreign can race. In this opinion 
every man will readily join me and thus opinion be confirmed by every man of experience 
and observation. The constituent parts of foreign horses differ as much from all others 
as their performances.” 

He reiterates that; “Arabians are far the best,” that “high-bred” always meant 
“foreign” and that “for racers the blood must be totally foreign.” 
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The '‘good Enghsh horse” he says, “is a coarse half-bred, with hairy legs, thick skin 
and lax fibres The Arab excels all others and is the only horse for getting racers, in 
other words, the perfect horse.” 

Berenger, 1771: “English horses are infinitely tnfenor to Arabs and Barbs, having 
stiff inactive shoulders, sullen tempers, and lack of suppleness in limbs, cold, indifl'erenl, 
tame, lifeless and unammated ” He also mentioned that the contrasting lire ol the 
foreign horses was “like the spaikling fire of generous wine ” 

Quotations could be multiplied ad wfimtum 

In this continuous chain of evidence we have no talk of a superioi English racing 
breed but the plain unvarnished reiterated truth that no such thing existed, the best 
“English” stallions arc definitely condemned as woisc than the wx>rst Barb, and this 
would apply equally to “English” mares ]n this connection we may note that the 
common Barb, then so extensively used to improve our stock, had a very convex head 
from its mixed Spanish and North European ancestry and that its occasional ie\ersionary 
appearance m the Thoroughbred is not surprising 

Even as late as 1800 Weatherby, in the General Stud Book says “English horses are 
by no means as beautiful as the Arab though uc\t to him is the world's best horse 

(3) Mr Loder’s astonishing admission that Robertson dclibeialely discarded the 
word “natural” (imported, or pure eastern) from the General Stud Book recoid of No 2 
Mare, is typical of Robertson’s unscrupulous suppiession of c\jdencc to suit himselt 
This suppressio veri is just what rules him out of court as an unbiased historian, how^wer 
excellent his knowledge of modern racing may have been, in the face ol this almost 
incredible revelation of his methods, my attribution of his eriors of reasoning to mere 
confusion of mind seems to have been on the charitable side Was il, after all, not a 
case of “invincible ignorance,” as I thought, but of invincible faisihcation'^ We shall in 
fact (however reluctantly), be compelled to accept the less charitable \crsion m future, for 
on referring to Flat Rating w'e find him systematically carrying on the same tcrgivcisa- 
tion in other cases 

Posing as an authority under the fancy title of “ Professor ” of the Royal Vclcrinary 
College, he deliberately misrepresented thirteen of the Bruce Lowe tap loot mares 
putting them under the heading “English mares,” in some cases not only disregarding 
their oriental sires but inventing an English dam, as m the case of the Byerlcy Turk, 
mare No 3, which he records as “out of Mr. Bowes of Streatham's celebrated English 
running mare” (M this mare being a pure figment of his imagination, as she was by the 
Sclaby Turk out of a Hautboy mare [Hautboy by the Darcy White Turk ex a Royal 
(Arab) mare] out of a full sister to Morgans Dun by a son of the Helmsley Turk out of 
a mare by Dodsworth (Arab), her dam being Mr Burton’s Natural Barb marc No 2 
Argument over the definite or indefinite article the mare or a mare is a mere linguistic 
quibble of Mr, Loder’s The plain fact is that No 2 marc was originally entered in the 
General Stud Book as “Mr. Burton’s Natural Barb Mare” (i.e., imported or pure eastern 
bred) In his eflforl to escape at all costs from this unwelcome proof or origin, Robertson 
promptly suppresses the word “ natural.” Mister Burton is a man, not a horse, so 
Robertson nothing daunted, suppresses Mister Burton too, and lands himself m the 
quagmire of being forced to maintain that “the” (or “a,” if Mr. Lodcr prefers it) Burton 
Barb mare was undoubtedly Enghsh because she was not a Barb but sired by a Barb! 
Even Robertson cannot rid himself of the word Barb altogether, though he does his best 
by referring to the mare as “ this English running mare” and I credit Mr Lodcr with saner 
judgment than to support such an illogical absurdity. 
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Other references to the marc as “Dick Burton’s Barb marc” or simply “a Barb marc” 
(not a mare by Dick Burton’s Barb, please note) only confirm her biceding She is 
everywhere referred to as a Barb and no luggling with grammar will alter it That her 
picture shows an Arab, seems to place her as a Morocco so-callcd Barb, not a common 
Barb. 

“Natural” was sometimes used for pure Easterns bred in England, like my Arabs, 
but this would not make the mare English, or all my Arabs are English at that rate^ 

Robertson ignores Mr CurweiTs signed statement that No 9, the Vintner mare, 
was sired by his Arabian and all similar evidence Again he was either ignorant of (or 
deliberately suppressed"^) the tact that families Nos 2, 3 and 22 are the same, and that 
No 8 goes back to No 4 which includes Nos 10, 12, 17, 18, 19, 28, 31, 35 and 40, which 
all trace back to Mr Layton’s Barb marc Violet (see Pick), No 4 which he elsewhere 
treats as he treated Mr Burton’s Natural Barb marc No 2, eliminating both her owner 
and her name in order to call her an English running marc The word “running" being 
his own interpolation in both cases as well as the word “English ” This invalidates his 
whole list of winners descended from numbered families and his deductions as to ihcir 
respective values so that his section on foundation stock is not worth the paper it is 
written on Some numbers which he treats as dying out, or inferior, being actually very 
much alive 

Not only have wc the positive evidence of countless contemporary writers, but we 
have the negative evidence of the total absence of any mention of Englisli racing mares 
from all the contemporary published and unpublished stud books Why this conspiracy 
of silence about such an outstanding breed"^ Why no picionat evidence of a racing t>pc"^ 
For Mr Lodcr has been misled about pictorial records Pictorial records are not 
confined to painters of oil portraits as he seems to imagine 

(4) Mr Loder will find many prints of sixteenth and seventeenth century English 
horses, all hairy-heelcd, heavy cart-blooded types, exactly corresponding to their written 
descriptions (see the British horse, 1579. the Wclbeck brood mares and Markham’s 
“perfect Horse”) and others in my books, where he will also find pictures of early 
foundation mares, all oriental, from the Milbanke collection 

However primitive drawings may be, the type always emerges, even in the rock 
carvings of 50,000 years ago and those of Arabia and Egypt 1800 b c where type is quite 
unmistakeable 

(5) Mr.Lodcr denies the elimination of all small horses by Henry VIII, yet Llcnry VIII 
Statute, 1535, ordered “ the killing and burying of all mares as were not likely to produce 
stock fit for profitable labour ” 

Rice comments. “To this enactment we may attribute the dying out of the smaller 
native breeds, and the universal appearance in their stead, of useful stout animals well able 
to take part in battle, the chase or the pageant, and to carry their heavily-weighted riders 
with credit,” 

Moreover, the height minimum of 15 hands would ensure the slaughter of all racing 
types whicEwere scheduled from 12.2 with an extreme limit of 15 hands, then considered 
“too big for racing ” 

Hohnshed says of Henry VllT’s stud that it began well but soon lapsed into “a mixed 
breed of bastard races ” Sir Walter Hungerford’s “courser” with which he challenged 
all comers, was a battle horse; and the word “race” was often used for a stud, not a 
competition in speed A “race mare” was a stud mare. This has misled many writers, 
as also the word “running” horse which, at first, meant a pacer, and only gradually changed 
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Its meaning “The legs moving in pairs on each side like a camel.” They were described 
as “swift in running but in gallop false and full indilTerent.“ 

(6) Mr Loder asks why of the early Arab importations “none never ever” achieved 
distinction on the racecourse The earliest (the two Arundels and Truncihce) certainly 
did, and remained celebrated for centuries, and the immediate descendants of the later 
ones, pure Arab on both sides, were many of them unbeaten, and G Markham, 1607, 
says the imported oriental horses were used exclusively for racing and were swift beyond 
all others at our English Bell courses on hard ground 

In my books I have de^ilt in detail with every one of the questions raised by Mr Loder 
and a quotation from Mr Blunt may throw light on why some well-known imported 
horses may not have raced 

“Starved before birth, weaned at a month or at most 100 days, and never allowed to 
run with his dam but kept tied by the hock to a lent rope In his first autumn turned 
out to shift for himself on what miserable dry herbage he can find, heavily shackled with 
iron handcufl's to prevent his being stolen At a year he is like a wretched half starved 
cat. Sold to dealers on the edge of the desert he is put into close and tilthy stables and 
fattened for sale During all this time he has probably never had a gallop, being closely 
hobbled day and night, one hind foot drawn up to within a couple of feet of his forelegs 
When all his bones are set to short paces he is impoited to England and suddenly put to 
race against the specialised product of expert English trainers ” 

As Mr. Blunt said surely even the produce of Doncaster and Rouge Rose might be 
excused for failure if tieatcd so Vet even so we find Markham m 1593 saying that his 
brilliant speed put all our English runners to shame 

Finally Mr Loder argues as if the Crabbet Arabs had been specialised for speed 
for seventy years in vain’ This is another myth. The stud is designed for improvement 
on general lines, as recommended by old Mr. Weatherby 

Many years ago, in consequence of Mr. James Weatherby's great admiration for, 
and confidence in, the potentialities of the Arabian breed, he restored the original Oriental 
section by instituting a new section for Arabs iii the General Stud Book with the following 
introduction (sec Vol XIV, G S B ): 

“A recent importation from the believed best Desert strains will, it is hoped when 
the increase of size has been gained by training, feeding and acclimatisation, give a valuable 
new line of blood from the original source of the English Thoroughbred.” 

This was an unprecedented tribute to the breed and it was on this support and 
encouragement that this stud was founded starting an Arab revival, and it is on these 
principles that it has been carried on ever since—and T may add successfully earned on, 
for, as he rightly prophecied, there has been (when kept under favourable conditions) an 
all-round increase of size, excellence and beauty, regretfully admitted now unattainable 
in Arabia owing to ever degenerating adverse conditions yearly growing worse. The 
improvement here will probably be still further developed by selection as time goes on 
and it has already stood the world’s hardest endurance tests beating all breeds, showing 
that It has lost none of its stamina under English methods. 

I have repeatedly said that no pure Arab can hve with modern sprinting speed, 
but the improved stock, even mated to inferior Thoroughbreds, has produced horses 
that can and have won a lot of races on the English Turf against the specialised speed 
of 3(X) years, which is more than any other breed can do or ever has done * One first 


•Refer p. 152 
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cross alone won twcnly-two races, even when heavily handicapped I do not wish 
this to degenerate into a stud advertisement but I must point out that, unspeeialised 
as they are, they hold the world’s open record against all breeds for long distance 
racing, weight earned, soundness, and even speed over 100 to 300 miles, and that over 
a less severe course not one of seventeen Thoroughbreds finished or got much more than 
half way 

Mr Lodcr owes me an apology for the careless but complete inversion of my views 
and I rely on his sportsmanship to withdraw He is not alone in misreading my statement 
that the only original raan^ blood in the Thoroughbred was Arabian as meaning that 
he IS of wholly Arabian blood, an entirely different matter to saying that he had no other 
non racing blood I never mind a fair fight, but 1 object to being pilloried for things 
I have not said. I never allow what he calls my ’‘enthusiasm for the Arab horse” (the 
sneer is obvious and surely rather unworthy) to “carry me away” from historical facts, 
all of which can be verified, nor have I ever allowed myself to be intimidated from stating 
them, however unpopular they may be. 

May I once more repeat'^ I have never said the Thoroughbred was of wholly 
Arabian ongin, but all evidence shows he is totally foragn 1 do say that there is over¬ 
whelming evidence against the existance of any native racing marcs, English by blood, 
and, like the Jockey Club and the Bedouin breeders, ] shall regard the blanks as flaw's 
of common blood, not merits, until further proof is forthcoming. 




THE HORSE IN AGRICULTURE 

By t H HOLLIS 



N the sands of civilisation the imprint of man’s foot and the horse’s 
hoof are complementary tracks Side by side they appear throughout 
the centuries, spanning vast geological eras with a devotional con¬ 
sistency At times we are provided with interpretative evidence 
from which to deduct the nature of the earliest association binding 
man and animal in practical domesticity, at other periods the 
evidence is so fragmentary that archaeology must rely on circumstantial findings to span 
a gap in the pattern of progress. And in the absence of consecutive evidence it is 
inevitable that, at times, the tracks will disappear or separate to reappear in con¬ 
vergence centuries later. Yet always, as we shall see, there seems to be a thread of 
consistency woven into the light and shade of the patterned development and final emer¬ 
gence of man and horse from the gloom of the past to the searching light of the present. 

To follow this thread of evidence through its entire length—from a nomadic camp 
m Asia to the twentieth century farm in an English shire—is an exciting experience, for 
It is the story of a strange looking animal, small and stocky, dark m colour, shaggy-coated 
and wild-eyed, being tamed to serve a people who had previously hunted it across the 
steppes of Asia. Of those very early days we know little of the detailed or intimate life 
of the nomadic peoples except by what may be learned or deduced from materials found 
m, say. Neolithic deposits 

Early man, represented by these small, stunted individuals, was moving in migratory 
waves—and perhaps on migratory routes—from east to west. If the movement was 
slow. It was certain and well defined. From Asia, across central Europe, to England 
there exists a chain and sequence of evidence marking this migration. It was a natural 
contingency of this migration that the developments fashioned in the East should be 
evident in the earliest traces of Neolithic man in the West. No development fashioned 
in the “ cradle of the East” was to have so marked an influence on civilisation as the initial 
taming of animals now regarded as domesticated. For so long a hunter, relying on his 
skill to kill the wild animals of the forest, the early nomads were forced, as conditions 
changed, to find new sources of food to maintain life. 
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A spark of ingenuity, it seems, was kindled in Neolithic man. While his predecessor 
was content to remain a hunter, this small statu red race of Iberians brought to England 
from Asia a new conception of life, the very beginnings of agrarian development. Away 
in Asia they had begun to lame and to domesticate the animals they had previously 
hunted Of the animals we now regard as domesticated the first to meet and to be changed 
by this new respect was the dog With the assistance of a trained dog the results of 
hunting improved, and so, too, did it become easier to safeguard the small flocks of sheep 
and herds of goats on which the tubes depended against their natural enemies lurking 
in the forests Presently, as the flora changed, as hunting became more dilTicult and less 
productive, the tribes were forced to adopt the methods of preservation on which even 
the most modern methods of farming are based. In all probability the sequence followed 
by the nomad tribes was herding, taming, and, finally, domesticating their animals. 
Similarly, in what may have been short-lived settlements, the tending and cultivating 
of seed grasses and roots displaced the laborious searching for these established articles 
of food Slowly, painfully, and with an artistry which can i>nly now^ be appieciated, 
the primitive and basic elements of communal farniing came to be established 

If this was the most important contribution made by Neolithic man m England, 
It was nc>l a solitary contribution, for later Celts, Romans, Saxons and Danes came to 
bring their improvements, most of which had been evolved on the Continent prior to their 
individual invasions Agrarian development thus falls into clear, if not precise, periods, 
each marked by some important improvement on an earlier practice If ancient customs 
survived alongside new customs it was but natural in a land so dcnoid of transport and of 
implements Cultivation was confined to the high ground where the land was open, 
and the horse could not have assisted, since no implement had been devised to which it 
could be yoked to w^ork But it is possible that, apart from supplying milk, and perhaps 
flesh, the horse as a pack animal provided an important means of making accessible 
those areas which w'crc beyond the convenient reach of early settlement The movement 
of the grazing animals, oxen, sheep, and pigs to new' ground, their herding day by day 
against the assault of beasts of prey, could only be undertaken with the assistance of the 
horses of the setllcmcnl These were the small, sturdy ponies, not, it is believed, unlike 
the present Dartmoor pony. While the horse, in common with the other animals of the 
settlement, had ample food throughout the summer months, its existence during the 
winter—when neither hay, straw', nor cereals were available, must have been a serious 
and impoverishing factor m the further development of early agriculture .Certainly 
this absence of winter food W'as responsible for the stunted growth of all the animals 
which had come under domestication. Until much later limes the lack of winter food 
and the absence of shelter contributed not only to keep the stock small and stunted, but 
also to make the In'cs of the early settlers extremely precarious during the winter months. 

If the succeeding Bron/c Age brought few and hniiled agricultural improvements, 
the introduction of metal and its use in the fashioning of impicmcnls laid an important 
foundation for future ages. From the crude stone implements there began to emerge a 
collection of tools w^hich were designed to meet the needs of a slowly developing and 
expanding agriculture For instance, a bronze ploughshare found in Holderncss is not 
unlike the modern share—except that the fashioning of the earlier tool is clumsy by 
comparison. But of all the implements on which agriculture is dependent hone is‘so 
essentially important as the ploughshare. To the taller and more muscular “beaker 
folk” the tilling of land with a plough was a distinct advance on the long, laborious 
method of “picking” the earth with flint implements. 

L 
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Accurately, and wjth ample justification, it has been said that the plough and the 
sickle ^vere the outstanding contributions of the Bronze Age in ancient Welsh mythology 
Hw Gadarn {Hw the Mighty) is closely identified with the introduction of this early plough, 
and It IS claimed, in the same mythological sequence, that he was the first to draw a 
furrow with a plough on British soil. Whether that is so or not matters little. Hw Gadarn 
or some unknowm inventive genius provided the elements ol a legacy which every nation 
in the world has been ready to inherit At first this simple implement was pulled or 
pushed, in the manner of a breast plough, by the men of the settlements It seems that 
later this work was undertaken by the womcn-folk, until, eventually, cattle were employed 
and yoked to work 

Bclore examining the more obvious implications associated with the advent of the 
plough, and the use of oxen to diaw it, it is interesting to glance at the other agricultural 
developments of the age Foi they, too, were to mark the subsequent pattern of agri¬ 
culture Willie the plough was being bettered by the simple addition of another wooden 
crosspiece to enable the implement to be more readily guided, a crude form of cart came 
into use The original form ol vehicle was thought to have been a roughly made sledge. 
At some time or other the placing of logs underneath the sledge, to enable a weight or 
load to be the more easily moved, would suggest the idea of wheels. In time, from the 
solid sections of ticcs which were the primitive wTcels, would follow the next idea of 
lightening the sections by cutting out four holes, leaving four spokes to lake the weight. 
It IS piobablc that the body of these early carls w'as a skin stretched between four poles, 
the dashboard and sides being made ol w'altle or light hazel hurdles 

The appearance ol the plough and the cart released a hitherto unknown opportunity 
among these caily farmeis—the opportunity of employing an animal to do what Irid 
prev iously been done by man 7Te pushing or pulling of a plough, the dragging of, at 
first, a sledge, and later a primitive cart must, by tlie exertion mobilised to accomplish 
the task, have determined and limited the ambitions of the most imaginative members 
of the community Certainly it must have limited the attempts to incorporate new 
areas of suitable land, to extend existing areas, and the ability to keep the selected acres 
under continuous cultivation. 'Fhe first - and foremost—agricultural milestone had 
been positioned to mark one of the most important farming achievements in history. 
And the animal first to he associated with this significant progress, with the beginning 
of an established agriculluial system, w'as the ox. It is unlikely that this animal was any 
other than Bos /ongz/ionv, the “Celtic longhoin,’' on which so much dependence was 
placed in the domestic economy of the Bronze Age 

With such innovations at hand it is natural that wc should expect to sec an extension 
and internal development of farming Progress materialised rapidly under the influence 
of the new implements and the continued arrival of new settlers from the Continent. 
The earlier forms of husbandry, known as the “ wildfield-grass'’ system, in which new 
pieces of land were brought under cultivation until exhausted, and then abandoned, 
began to change and be replaced by systems Jess wasteful. The disposition of settlements, 
their altering characteristics, the emergence of a certain determination to throw off the 
migratory instincts of their ancestors, ail contributed to a more settled population. 
Wheat had become a farm crop as far North as Yorkshire, barley loo. Beans and oats, 
cropped in quantity on the Continent, were probably secondary and supplementary 
crops in this early husbandry. The importance of these crops, limited and light in their 
yields as they were, was that they provided resources on which to draw during the long 
winter months. The Bronze Age farmer had succeeded in achieving one substantial 
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improvement in his agricultural and domestic economy—the ability to harvest and husband 
his crops against future requirements It remained to later ages to provide that essential 
requirement of the stock farmer, adequate farm buildings, and particularly those designed 
to provide shelter during the winter. There is little evidence available to show what 
attitude these early farmers adopted towards the small horses which, with oxen, sheep 
and goats, comprised their dependent and domesticated stock. II, in common with the 
other animals, they were at times killed for food, it seems probable that sufficient vision 
existed to segregate the horse for other purposes, such as a pack animal conveying either 
man or his materials across country. The ox remained as the foundation motive force, 
a position It was to occupy for many centuries until finally displaced by the last considerable 
revolution which placed new implements at the disposal of nineteenth century farmers. 
In the interval many changes W'crc to occur to make these original horses fitted to carry 
armies, to draw chariots, to be in fact the backbone of British armies. If that is barely 
the story we are to hear, it bears often on the final type of animal which, to-day, we know 
as the farm horse 

To the general pattern of progress the Celts of the Iron Age contributed a considerable 
share. These Brythoiuc Celts, coming from Eastern Europe, arrived in Britain during 
the fourth or fifth centuries u c., and were not slow in penetrating throughout the country, 
even to mid-Wales. Although later invasions of Romans and Saxons were to occur, 
these Celts were so strongly established in communal settlements that their institutions 
remained substantially intact—if at times somewhat adapted or modified to meet the 
new conditions—after the impact of Roman and Saxon. Their skill in the use of iron 
was to have far-reaching inlluenccs, and if, m comparison with the Belgac or “civilised 
Gauls'’ they were slow m developing and improving their living conditions, the coming 
of new implements incorporating the use of metal was to open another chapter in agri¬ 
cultural progress. The ox was still the most important animal in the possession of the 
comnuiniiy, for until coinage came into more general use the value of possessions was 
expressed in cattle, and a tribesman's wealth was centred in his herds. As late as the 
sixth century a d. instances occur of bequests of horses being made to the value of several 
cows Certainly they were much prized and valued more than cattle, for in many 
excavations of the Iron Age period ornamental trappings have been found indicating 
the attention lavished upon them. Most of these horsas seem to have been about 
11 7 hands, but it is noteworthy that none are known to have exceeded 12 hands at this 
period. Nor was shoeing attempted. That was an art practised and introduced by the 
Romans, and which extended the use to which the horse could be put on the farm. If 
wc may depend on the expert interpretations of the evidence from the excavations, and 
the somewhat later literature of the period, it would seem that more attention was also 
being paid to thd'brccding of horses. The prevailing and common practice was to turn 
all horses not required for work (and this included marcs in foal) into the forests until 
needed either for sale or the recovery of mares after foaling. The foals were left to grow 
up with little attention. The system was haphazard and seemingly uneconomic, but 
in the absence of fields and farm buildings it had certain merits A good horse, selected 
as being suitable to present to a monastery, was valued in the.sixth century at from 
three to five cows. Later, in.the tenth century, a horse fit for field and pack work was 
valued at the equivalent of a cow, three-score pence The buying and selling of horses 
led, even m these early times, to an attempt to protect !he less suspecting purchaser, and 
ammals for sale had to be warranted against staggers, black strangles, farcy, and 
restiveness! 
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While the farmer's livestock was slowly being improved both by the limited experience 
imported by the Celts and Belgae, and the changing system of farming took shape as a 
loose rotational plan, far more progress was being achieved in the development of agri¬ 
cultural implements. The primitive plough, consisting of no more than two pieces of 
wood and a share, emerged with a coulter which, as Pliny repoiled, “traces helorehand 
by incisions the future furrows which the share is to open out, and cuts up the dense 
earth before it ’’ The next improvement was the fixing of a wheel to the plough. This 
simple expedient was of distinct value to the farmers m the North, w here the heavy land 
was difficult to work w-ith the older implements Even so, the new' plough was cumbrous 
and awkw’ard, demanding eight oxen, yoked m two rows each ol two pairs, to pull it, 
and a ploughman and a boy to steer the plough and manage the oxen But if it was 
an expensive implement m use, making heavy demands on the draught oxen, it was 
instrumental in increasing the land undei cultivation and in maintaining the areas already 
proved to be productive in the Midlands and Northern parts of the country. Apart 
from Its specific use the plough exerted an important social mlluence; it enabled 
communities to become stabilised and develop their settlements in areas wffiich were 
not only agriculturally productive hut so disposed to meet and cater for the growing 
internal trade of the country. With the plough in its new' form the harrow also look 
new shape, with iron spikes replacing the wooden pegs tapped into the wooden frame 
The acceptance of these implements w ith, it must be remembered, a number of subsidiary 
tools, such as saws, billhooks, and reaping hooks, was more noticeable m the South 
and South-east than m the East, North or West. More universal attention was being 
given to making the farm cart a lighter vehicle, and the success of this intention may have 
been responsible for the statement contained in the Gw'entian Code, that horses, as well 
as oxen, were used to draw the “car ” The lighter work of harrowing was undertaken 
by horses, but unlike oxen they were not employed communally on the settlement land. 
It would seem, therefore, that while the working value of the horse was appreciated, 
Its small size and light bone mitigated again.st it being used for the harder and more 
laborious tasks on the farm If this was a factor which contributed to the delay in the 
adoption of the horse, rather than the ox, as the essential animal for accomplishing 
land work, certain advantages were later to emerge as a result of this delay The slowness 
and the deliberateness w'lth W'hich ordinary farming systems were being fashioned on a 
foundation which w'as to be secure for all time excluded all attempts at compromise: 
the ox was the proved and accepted animal to accomplish the hardest and most testing 
work—the ploughing of new ground and the maintenance of areas already established 
as crop plots—while the more fragile horse was as essential in executing the less heavy 
work, though none the less exacting in its nature. Moreover, everything indicates that 
the horse was given a peculiar place in the settlement, as if revered above other ammals 
It would be wrong to ascribe this respect to be a touch of mysticism, for the horse had not 
featured in mythological legends, yet the manner in which it was regarded suggests that, 
of all the animals then domesticated, the horse was neaier the heart of the community 
than any other animal. This would not render it immune from being killed and eaten, 
like any other stock maintained in the settlement For not until the impact of Christianity 
on the land were laws passed forbidding the slaughter of horses and the eating of horse¬ 
flesh. If the introduction of new and belter implements had made life easier in some 
respects, and the extension of crops to new areas had benefited the more distant and 
remote settlements, the existence of the community was often threatened in hard times, 
when crops failed to meet the needs of a growing population. This most literal “hand 
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to mouth" existence was tempered by the coming of the Romans and the establishment 
of a manoiial system IVIuch was lost to the smaller settlements as they became absorbed 
in a system in which tliey were to serve as luimble servants But the advantages of the 
change were appreciable. Life became less precarious, particularly m the \\ inter months, 
when the failure of a summer crop would have disastrous consequences in the winter 

The Roman occupation, and its intluenee on contemporaiy agrarian life, has ever 
been vigorously debated by historians One school of thought would have us believe 
that the land was confiscated by the invaders and rcdistiihutcd among Roman citi/cns, 
while another sciiool proposes that wc should regard the ('iccupation as a stimulating stream 
of culture, inhuencmg, rather than insisting on, the adoption of new ideas and systems 
It It IS not our purpose to join issue with the contestants we can draw certain obvious 
conclusions from the radical changes which were soon to overtake the Celtic system 
of farming and which were to make Britain one ot the most important gram producing 
countries of huropc 

]t would be an exaggeration to say that (he Rinnan system of farming produced 
orderliness w'here the ( clt tolciatcd chaos, rather docs the comparison lie between two 
distinctly separate styles of life or civilisation While the Celt, if not nomadic, was 
inclined to the associated migrations of pastoral life, the Roman believed in establishing 
permanent holdings of communal mtactness These weic of four ditferent styles, each 
one of which recognised the importance ofpioviding the domestic animals witli improved 
shelter and management The lirst, and doubtless the best known, holding was the 
Roman Villa, which m all its fundamental aspects corresponds to a present day estate. 
If the conception of such a holding was revolutionary, so too w'as the architectural magni¬ 
ficence of the buildings Apart from the homestead, one oi two cmirtyards wore 
constructed in which to house the oxen, horses, and swine By comparison the Celtic 
booth must have appeared a relic of the barbarous ages Often, judging from excavations 
ofth cse courtyards, the stabling provided for both oxen and horses undci a common roof, 
separated by a central passageway 

The remaining holdings wvie divided between the Milit<iry Colonics, in which 
veteran soldiers were established in commumlies forming villaecs or small towns, and 
occifpafoni, or small groups of settlers, who were provided with land and stock 
but less elaborate homesteads and buildings, and, lastly, theie w'crc tributary cultivators, 
or remaining Celtic tribes farming their scattered plots under the beneficial junsdiiTion 
of a Roman magistrate 

Against these sepagatc and individual systems of land ten me much improvement 
was being brought about in the local stock In passing, it is of interest to recount the 
measurements of the local cattle. su1ce there is a natural inclination to consider them as 
being almost as large as our present breeds The average height at the shoulder was 
betw^cen 3 and 4 ft, which, for case of comparison, would be slightly smaller than the 
present day Kciry cow Not until later times arc vve able to trace the influence and 
outcome of crossing some of the imported Roman strains of horses with the local breeds. 
Excavated skeletons show that the size was still Imuled to betw^een 11 and 12 hands, 
though a solitary instance is recorded of one being l4-i hands. Horses and oxen retained 
for work novv began to be shod, first with a large iron shoe known as a ‘Tiipposandal," 
an adaptation of which was sometimes made wath rope or cord Later, in the time of 
Valcntinian 11, these unwieldy shoes were discarded m favour of the pattern which novv 
persists, with the exception that the hecks were not turned dowm. This protection against 
the lacerating effects of the flints on the downland, and the broken surface of the 
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connecting bridle paths, gave to both the horse and the ox a wider scope of cHcctive work. 
In this connection, and since u will later become a useful standard of comparison with 
which to measure the output of work betw^een horse and ox, let us examine what the 
Romans considered to be a day’s work for plough oxen Their acre was a plot of land 
120 ft. by 240 ft, a size determined by the ability of a single yoke of oxen to plough it 
in one day. That was a standard day’s work on land being ploughed for the first time; 
for land which was undergoing a second ploughing, a Jugerum(or Roman acre) and a 
half was required of the ploughman. The apportioning of other elements of farm 
w'ork are not recorded, but in the excavation of a Roman villa in Hertfordshire it was 
discovered that the wheelbase of a Roman cart, as established by the ruts, was identical 
witli the wheel-base of a modern farm cart 

The next considerable stage of progress, both m farming and the emergence of the 
horse as a larger and hea\icr t\pe, was biought to Britain with the Saxon invasion 
fYom the fifth to the seventh centuries there w'as a gradual infiltration of Angles, Saxons, 
Jutes nnd Frisians, all of whom w'ere to import individual ideas and customs The 
coarseness of their ways was in contrast to the Romans’, but they seem to have had little 
cflcct in disturbing the established systems of agriculture Under Saxon mlluence the 
local breeds of hoiscs underwent improvement after crossing w^ith imported animals 
brought from Spain. Noticeably, too, the value of horses increased lo a price much 
above that prevailing for oxen This may have been the price resulting from scarcity, 
or, alternatively, from a growing demand in those areas of the country in which the horse 
had been slowly accepted for farm work Generally, how'cver, and this is an important 
landmark in the history of the horse, agreements between the gcncats (or followers of the 
Lord of the Manor) and their masters made provision for a horse to be supplied by the 
geneat for riding and carrying loads Until the second half of the seventh century no 
epidemic appears to have taken toll of the livestock, but then the ''Yellow Plague” seems 
to have taken a serious toll of all beasts, “so that,” says a chronicler, “there escaped 
not one out of the thousand of any kind of animals.” Apart from that bare statement 
no further evidence exists to show' what collective or local effects this plague had upon 
the community and its livestock The Norsemen, coming to the Eastern Counties, 
developed their ability to ride horses, an art which the Saxons were slow to adopt, but 
while they provided more generous treatment to their stud horses, allowing them special 
pasturage, no particular regional improvements are recorded. 

The third and final conquest of the Normans did little to increase the tempo of farming. 
The systems which had been evolved from Celtic, Saxon and Ropian practice had proved 
to be as useful and economic as man could devise. If rather more attention was paid 
to stock-breeding it was only local and under the influence of the monasteries. The 
plough-ox was still regarded as the most important animal on the farm, and the team of 
eight was still related, by virtue of the work it could accomplish, to the measurement of 
arable land. Then, with a suddenness which is difficult to explain in the absence of 
corroborative evidence, we find horses being yoked with oxen in the early part of the 
twelfth century. “Domesday,” says Seebohm, “is the last occasion on which the ox 
appears as the sole draught animal for the plough,” At this distance of time it may 
seem a small and insignificant happening, particularly since oxen were to continue to be 
used for many centuries. But if the horse did not displace the ox immediately, if the 
ox was still the mainstay in the plough-yoke, this acceptance of the horse for comparatively 
heavy draught work was to release and precipitate a new interest in the breeding of heavier 
strains. Further, the respective merits of these animals came under review in serious 
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argument among the more progressive farmers and landlords, and these discussions were 
to continue in the written records of the coming centuries The natural bias in favour 
of the ox was obvious “Alive/’ wrote Alexander Neckham in the twelfth century, 
“it cultivated the land and dead it was important for food “ Its hide provided clothing; 
Its horns could furnish lanterns, handles, and cups The horse could hardly compete 
in such a range of uses But signs begin to be evident that a heavier breed of horse was 
becoming available, for Fitzstephen, writing of a London market in 1174, refers to 
animals offered for sale which are suitable for the plough, the cart and the sledge Mostly, 
It seems, these animals were mares, the stallions being left in a semi-domesticated state 
m the outlying districts. From Walter of Henley's records wc catch a glimpse of the 
prevailing stable management of the period. He calculated that each plough horse needed 
a sixth of a bushel of oats every night, and this might be mixed with wheat or oat straw. 
And It was the particular duty of the bailiff to ensure that no servants of the manor 
ill-treatcd or rode these animals. Serving under the baihlT, and, in the list of servants 
employed on the farm, making his first appearance, was a carter or wagoner. He was 
expected to be versatile in his duties, and most loyal to his charges It was expected 
of him that he should sleep beside his horses, repair their rope harness, keep the carts 
and wagons in order, and, like other employees responsible for the care of livestock, 
he must not attend fairs or taverns without first obtaining leave from the bailiff ^ To the 
carter also was allotted the task of harrowing. As this was usually undertaken with one 
horse he was able to lead this animal while a small boy walking behind the implement 
attempted to kill the thieving birds with a sling. So, anyway, is the scene depicted in the 
Luttrell Psalter, At this period, though it is seldom referred to, the land roller seems to 
have found limited use. The roller was a roughly fashioned circular stone fitted to a 
framework of wood. This implement should have won ready acceptance, for the breaking 
of clods on the arable land was a laborious task, when it had to be done manually with 
a mallet. 

From every aspect, and particularly because the hard won progress which agriculture 
had made was seriously retarded as a consequence, the sequence of wet seasons, poor 
harvests, and incidence of disease among stock in the period 1314 to 132J was a national 
disaster. How the lords of the manor and their retainers suffered is recorded in Stows 
Annals, “egs were hard to come by, sheepe died of the rot, swine were out of the way” 
while, as the famine increased, “horse-flesh was counted great dehcates” and the poor 
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“stole fatte Doggcs to cat The price of cereal crops, such as wheat, beans, and peas, 
rose to limits out of reach of the peasants The sickness which afflicted the animals was, 
in a different form, and at the close of the century, to devastate the land as the Black 
Death Two such disasters, following one another with such rapidity, were to test the 
farming structure and to find it weak and not able to resist such assaults. One of the 
principal and more obvious weaknesses of the prevailing system of farming was the 
overstocking of the common land. Rotational cropping of arable land, if confined to 
a few acres and a limited sequence of crops, could not assist in relieving the congested 
grassland Here, perhaps, were so^n more seeds of disease which, combined with the 
wetness of the seasons, precipitated the heavy loss of stock during this period of seven 
years Lacking sufTicicnt winter food in the form of hay or straw, having limited 
accommodation for shelter, farming of the period lacked two basic requirements to enable 
it to withstand bad seasons and poor harvests But if the structure was withered by the 
succession of disasters which were to overtake the country, certain improvements were 
to emerge from the aftermath and so restore much of what had been lost Moreover, 
the restoration was to hasten the acceptance of the horse and to see it more widely used 
on the farms 

Before that occurred, however, the structure on which contemporary farming 
existed was to undergo considerable change The slow' and painful evolution from nomadic 
settlements to a manorial system of stability w'as to become modified to meet the new 
conditions and demands of the period This change, which was imminent, became 
accelerated when the Black Death smote the country in 1348 hrom Weymouth the 
plague spread through the country, reaching the North and finally dying out in the 
autumn of 1349 Before the end of the century it was to flare up again on four successive 
occasions Almost half the population perished, and enormous areas of land, previously 
owned or tenanted by victims of the plague, were left derelict. The outcome of this 
sudden economic strain was, as Lord Ernie observed, to precipitate “a fail in rents and 
a rise in w^ages, because the supply of land exceeded the demand, and the demand for 
labour was greater than the supply.’" The crisis, which was both economic and social, 
was promptly and, m a sense, adequately met by a royal proclamation ordering all men 
and women- -excluding those engaged in commerce or farming their own land—to remain 
and w'ork on the land at a rate of wage current m 1346. If the enforcement of this law 
stabilised what labour remained, it acted unevenly in its application, and since many 
of the larger manors w'crc too short of assistance to maintain their former system of 
farming, large tracts of arable land were put dow n to grass Those areas not seeded to 
grass were rapidly becoming exhausted, since there was but one manure available, namely 
farmyard, and supplies were insufficient to maintain production once the original or 
virginal fertility was lost by constant cropping The small farmers, faced with a diminishing 
return from their few acres, and the labourers, discontented by what they considered 
to be an unfair settlement of wages, combined to make the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381 a 
turning point in agrarian history. 

The events of the last fifty years had thrown agriculture off its balance. The re¬ 
establishment of the industry on a new and more progressive basis was to bring fresh 
trials, considerable hardships to the farmers, and a certain indecision of intention within 
the industry Agriculture was struggling against the attachments of the past but with 
no real conviction towards the future. The tide had ebbed, taking with it the old vitality 
of the land. In this period of comparative stagnation it was not to be expected that 
progress would occur m the breeding of stock. The horse maintained, if it did not gam, 
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its reputation of usefulness in pack work or in the shafts of carnages There was still 
a considerable sale of horses in London for carnage work, but these were animals of too 
light a type to fit them for employment on the farm Few records are available from which 
a constructive picture may be painted of the fifteenth century Of the isolated facts 
recorded one has a particular significance to us, it is that horse-bread was to be made 
only of peas and beans, and bakers, to whom the confection was entrusted to be made, 
were prevented by statute law from adding any other ingredients 

If the fifteenth century was a period of impoverishment socially and agriculturally 
the dawn of the following century was to redden with belter prospects Some of the 
progress which was to be made must have been founded on the experiences of the most 
recent period, though they pass unrecorded and therefore unknown to us Already 
the land most in demand for cereal crops was concentrated in Last Anglia and on the 
Cotswolds, while rye wxis regarded as being particularly suitable for the colder districts 
in the north, and, surprisingly, the best barley was reputed to be grown on the heavy 
land of Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire No new crops had come into use, and no 
improvements were made in manuring and draining while the turmoil of the Wars of the 
Roses rent the countryside Much dependence was placed on the pack-horse to mo\e 
the lighter loads while roads remained impassable in winter and almost as foundrous in 
summer But the opening of markets and the persistent patience of farmers m reaching 
them, began to have its effect in bringing together men from outlying areas The resulting 
exchange of knowledge, the discussions which must have taken place all contributed to 
an opening up of the reserves which, until markets were established, remained locked in 
local practice The competence of the sixteenth century was to lay solid foundations, 
and also to set the stage for the eventful periods of the future '‘The Middle Ages,” says 
Lord Ernie, “w'cre passing into modern times " 

Of all the stimulants most needed at this time w\is a demand for food in excess of the 
supply The country had lived from hand to mouth most literally, with neither surplus 
nor scarcity to present a problem Towns were attracting their populations and the 
spirit of commerce and enterprise, so much a feature of Tudor times, began to exert an 
influence beyond the urban boundaries Equally important in the interest they inspired, 
and as knowledge spread at markets and fairs, books began to appear on the subject 
of husbandry. Presently the increasing enclosure of land was to evoke interest and 
storms of comment, and not a little encouragement, was to be found from a misplaced 
bias on sheep and wool But if storms raged at times, if the quickening pace of progress 
brought hardship to some and prosperity to more, the tone of prosperity was leading to 
useful consequences Not the least important result of a rising standard of living was a 
desire to rebuild farmhouses and premises More attention was lavished on the house 
than on the buildings, and if the few improvements to the latter were quaint and more 
decorative than practical, an interest begins to be evident m the determination to provide 
animals with more shelter and comfort in hard weather. The use of brick, stone or wood, 
often in combination, gave architectural strength to the structures An extending 
knowledge of methods for preserving peas and vetches as fodder enabled provision to 
be made for the housing and storing of these foodstuffs in the new conception of buildings. 
Doubtless this new departure and solution to the age-old problem of finding winter 
keep for stock was to have a material effect on overcoming the chief disadvantage of main¬ 
taining horses on the farm Their loss of condition and resulting weakness was an 
inevitable handicap in the winter and spring months, when they were most needed on the 
arable land. And for a time at least that arable land was shrinking rather than increasing. 
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P‘or the value of wool and the ease with which sheep could be kept tended to favour the 
creation of sheep-walks at the expense of other attempts at mixed farming Yet there 
were instances where the enclosure of land was relieving the older and exhausted areas, 
and bringing a new productiveness to cereal farming. Between one extreme and the other 
there was no attempt to create that sheet-anchor of the industry—a mixed farm Under 
such conditions the industry progressed lop-sidedly with no apparent concern for the 
neglect and misuse of large tracts of country. “The foot of the sheep turns sand into 
gold” It was said. The exploitation of good arable land to provide for more sheep was 
a danger soon observed by Parliament. An act was passed forbidding the further con¬ 
version of arable land to pasture and demanding the breaking up of newly created grass. 
How desperate the position had become may be judged from the number of Commissions 
appointed for the immediate purpose of investigating the growing absence of cornland. 
Between 1517 and 1566 three commissions were called upon to report on the position. 
Eventually a balance seems to have been struck more by virtue of natural causes than legal 
threats As the land grew “sheep sick” under such heavy stocking so it was rested by 
cropping, an expedient which, developed imaginatively, was to become the foundation 
of mixed farming. 

While the popular concern of the century was centred on sheep and enclosures, much 
quiet work was being accomplished in the background to safeguard and improve the 
national types of agricultural horse. Of these there appear to have been two recognised 
types, the one light and more suitable for packwork but available for lighter draught 
purposes, while the other type was accepted for the heaviest work on the land If there 
were individual breeders to whom credit is due for their foresight and intelligence m 
devoting attention to breeding, they remain unknown and their skill unrecognised. For 
it is to Henry VIII that most acknowledgment is given in inspiring a determination to 
protect the existing qualities of the local stock while wishing to increase their size and 
strength with careful breedmg Henry was also at pains to increase the number of horses, 
and in 1535 he enacted that all owners of enclosed land of a mile in compass were to keep 
two mares capable of bearing foals of at least 13 hands. This intention was furthered 
by a law demanding that no sires under 14 hands were to be run with the marcs. 
Doubtless the policy succeeded in some measure, but it was not until larger and heavier 
sires were released from military use and became available for breedmg on farms that a 
noticeable increase in both size, bone, and strength were evident. An attempt at selective 
breeding seems also to have been originated, for in 1541 a statute was passed authorising 
the killing of marcs incapable of breeding the required size of foals, and owners of small 
mares were prohibited from exposing these animals on common lands where they might 
propagate unwanted stock. The result of this attention to breeding has fortunately 
been recorded by two writers of the times. The first describes the ease with which five 
or six horses could move a “3000 weight” with comparative ease, while the second speaks 
enthusiastically of seeing two mares “go lightly away with such a burthen as is almost 
incredible.” From other sources comes the evidence that draught horses began to rival 
those saddle horses which had always been regarded as the “jewels of the stable,” 

If the attention now being given to improving the national stock of horses had also 
been centred on improving agricultural implements, the horse might have emerged more 
quickly as the sole and indispensable animal for draught purposes. But a certain lack 
of ingenuity in developing implements seems to have prevailed all loo long. The plough 
which then, as now, is of basic importance, was still a cumbrous implement, although it 
was built with the addition of an iron share and coulter. Small modifications were made 
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to it, such as a reversible iron mouldboard, but this was barely known outside the heavy 
Weald land of Kent. Among the reputable writers of the day most favoured a mixed 
plough-team of oxen and horses, while a minority stoutly defended the ox as being the 
cheapest and sturdiest animal to employ for ploughing. 

If hltie advance had been made m implements even less attention had been given 
to extending the range or improving individual crops. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas 
and beans were the mainstay arable crops Hops found favour in Suffolk, but not else¬ 
where. The uses to which horses were mostly put il seems were confined to the transport 
of manures, such as marl, and the taking of corn to the miller. In Cornwall the small 
farmers took quantities of sand and seaweed from the shores to iheir fields, using a small 
Iwo-whcclcd cart to which four or five horses were yoked. It was a fortunate coincidence 
that as the price of wool began to fall so farmers were forced to devote more attention to 
ihcir arable land and less to the sheep-walks. As the sixteenth century drew to its close 
a book appeared which, if it had no immediate effect on precipitating a new approach to 
farming, was to have a long and persistent value through the suggestions it contained 
The Fourc Bookes oj liushandt \\ written by Barnaby Googc, recounted the practices of 
Flemish farming, and since the systems evolved in the Low Countries were far ahead 
of those in existence in Britain, Googe’s work was not received with any great show of 
enthusiasm. Among more revolutionary observations he mentions a type of reaping 
machine, a suggestion which, if it was not at once adopted or copied, must not have 
passed unnoticed by his more intelligent and far-sighted readers It was ''a lowe kindc 
of carre with a couple of wheels and the frunt armed with sharp syckles, whichc, forced 
by the bcaste through the come, did cut down al before it It was Googe who was to 
be responsible for the wider use of turnips beyond their value as a garden crop And the 
growing interest in gardening, especially by the more wealthy landlords, was to be the 
road leading to a wider and wiser interest and understanding of agriculture m the following 
centuries. 

The slow and painful progress made in the early part of the sixteenth century promised, 
towards the end, a better prospect. The tempo of improvement had quickened under 
the influence of a growing population, the impact of new ideas from abroad, and a new 
interest among the larger landlords. Also, the greater area of land now enclosed had 
stimulated the incorporation of new and improved practices. Outside the industry the 
adventurous spirit of the Elizabethans was a quickening and engaging reflection of 
commercial zeal. A wealth of ideas existed to strengthen and extend agriculture as a 
separate enterprise in the national economy, but the means to conduct and implement 
these desirable intentions were deplorably absent. At the same time a new sagacity 
began to be apparent, and if we must wait for the coming of the eighteenth century to 
see and find the flowers of improvement of which the seeds were sown in the seventeenth 
century, the intervening years are critically important with latent determination. The 
first sohd check to further development was the outbreak of the Civil War. If the story 
of a pack of hounds, followed by a company of country gentlemen, racing between the 
opposing armies on Marston Moor is fact or fiction it remains that that indifference 
to a national array of arms was not entirely local. Men felt a sense of insecurity under¬ 
mining their hves and the ambitions they nourished. Between 1640 and 1670 only six 
patents were taken out for agricultural improvements, and the wrecking effect of the 
disturbance on country people was noted by Pepys, who observed that '‘our gentry are 
grown ignorant in everything of good husbandry.” If that was a somewhat unfair and 
exaggerated commentary on contemporary character there was a substance of accuracy 
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in the general condemnation afTecting not only landlords but the ordinary and small 
farmer They could prepare but not implement They lacked the tools of revolution 
In particular the theoretical -as opposed to the practical—interests of a multitude 
of writers found a ready sale And it is noteworthy, as being indjcative of a changing 
front, that the horse became a subject of considerable interest to some of the better- 
known authors. They must have thought to cater for a public who, if familiar with the 
right management of oxen, were ignoiant of the management of a stable Blundcvillc 
and Markham, Grymc and Crawshey, all met with much success in their treatment of this 
subject, since they appealed to their readers with the enthusiasm of evangelists Nor 
did they overlook the more personal problems likely to afTlict the horse-owner, for 
Craw'shey, styling himself a "‘plaine Yorkshire man," deplores the sharp practice of horsc- 
dealing at fairs “for many men will protest and sw^carc that ihcy arc sound when they 
know the contrary, onely for their private game ” Such exhortations were needed, it 
may be imagined, for more and more horses w'cre coming on to the maiket from military 
sources The increasing use of gunpowder and the disuse of heavy body armour were 
together responsible for the release of the best “great horses " 

Originally crossed and developed from imported strains from 1-landers and Naples, 
this new blood must have been a welcome addition to the small and limited numbers 
of sires available for breeding The outcome of such crossing wms designed to produce 
animals “of good strong proportion, bigge brested, large bodied, and stiong limbed, 
by nature rather inclined to crave the whip than to draw more than is needful ” In 
brief, they should conform to the recognised attributes of an o\ wiiose slow', plodding 
pace w'as most suited to drawing an unwieldy plough Eor the first time, however, 
a note of confession creeps in when the horse and ox are compared for Iheir value in 
ploughing. Markham, perhaps the most accurate of seventeenth century writers, says 
that a horse team is faster, and that, in a day, they should plough one or one and a half 
acres, against the bare acre of an ox team The primitive practice of attaching horses 
by their tails to a plough—a practice common in Ireland but less customary in England— 
was made illegal by statute While these changes and alterations were taking place the 
background against which they were occurring remained much as it had been the three 
hundred years earlier The four ploughings of fallow was followed faithfully, corn was 
broadcast, and no spring cultivation was attempted. Such limited land work explains, 
in part, the slow development of implements, and what must appear a reluctance to enforce 
the now more obvious qualities of the horse It may be useful, in fact, if we study, 
for the value of comparison, the work allotted to farm horses in the twentieth century. 
Autumn will provide ploughing, harrowing, sowing, and, on the light soils, pressing 
The turn of the year demands the second use of ploughing, harrowing, and drilling for 
the spring crops. Early spring will bring intensive harrowing and rolling for the root 
or catch crops, while the winter sown cereals will need rolling. No sooner is that 
complete than horse-hoeing commences in the root crops Barely is that finished before 
grass has to be cut and made to hay, an operation demanding continuous employment 
for the stable. As the last of the hay is made so harvest commences with reaping and 
carrying, and as the stubble is cleared so the dung carts make their appearance in 
anticipation of the autumn ploughing programme. From January to December there 
IS a constant demand on the stable. In the seventeenth century there were but two 
concentrations of effort—the autumn ploughing and the carrying of the corn harvest. 
Until more crops were to come into the arable rotation to allow that interplay of grass and 
arable which is so markedly the foundation of British farming, and a larger range of 
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implements ucre to make Iheir related appearance with these new crops, an expansion 
in the use of the horse was arrested. And to the seventeenth century fanner as, indeed, 
to any later farmer, the size of the stable was dependent upon the amount of work to be 
accomplished during the year In the next century, as we shall sec, the preparations 
accomplished at tins time were to be integral features of the new' progress, but at present, 
and at best, they were but latent vveapons awaiting a useful purpose A fin ther handicap 
must certainly have been the isolation of villages and districts before steam and better 
roads brought an emancipation to iiiral Britain. The exchange of ideas, the lecounting 
of experiences went not beyond parochial boundaries, to the detriment and delay of the 
absorption of new ways and methods For even if evidence is scanty we know that some 
districts of the country, and noticeably those near the ports, where iravclleis from the 
Continent would have first association w'lth the rural communities, weie much ahead 
of others Late m the century we find references to the legional types ot horses, specified 
not in Markham's physical characteristics, but by name, such as the Yorkshire horse, 
the heavier Black horse of the Midlands, and the Suflblk Punch Although they make a 
sudden appearance m early records it is obvious that they were the outcome of much 
patient and skilled breeding Each area had come, by separate and isolated means, 
to evolve that type of animal most suited for the work it was to do 

Before passing to the eighteenth century, and to have a clearer appreciation of the 
rural picture of Biilain, let us study one of this cenluiy's surveys ol tlie countryside 
The survey was conducted by one Gregory King He estimated that of the 39 million 
acres comprising England and Wales, II million w'ere under the plough, and 10 million 
were pasture He computes that horses numheicd 600,000, while cattle (he does not 
differentiate, unfortunately, belw'cen dairy animals and oxen maintained for land work) 
accounted for a total of 4 million animals Against these figures let us compare those 
of a year such as 1926, when arable land amounted to lOi million acres and pasture to 
15 million acres In this same year, in England and Wales, there were 760,000 horses 
used for agricultural purposes. To most of us it will be surprising and signilicant that 
the increase m the number of horses has been relatively small, particularly since the 
tractor had not infringed so seriously as the tractive unit on arable land in 1926. It is 
true, of course, that the breeds established in 1926 were the further product of 300 years’ 
selective breeding, and perfectly matched m size, weight, and stamina for their work on 
the land True, too, that m 1926 there w'ould be an evenness of quality in the respective 
breeds which would not be possible to find in those of the seventeenth century 

What must appear to be the dilatory progress of the last century set the stage behind 
a curtain for the overtures of improvement which were to mark the raising of the curiam 
as the eighteenth century came in. Commenting on this century, Lord Ernie says, 
“the change between 1700 and 1800 w'as astonishing. England not only produced food 
for a population that had doubled itself, as well as gram for treble the number of horses, 
but during the first part of the period became, as M de Laverque has said, the granary 
of Europe.’* The lack of purpose and determination which was so much a failing of the 
earlier centuries disappeared under the inspiring and enthusiastic leadership of the great 
names which were to mark this outstanding period of progress Lord Townshend, 
Bakewell, Tull, Arbuthnot and Coke of Holkham w'ere to leave a collective imprint 
the magnitude of which was to stand in prosperity and adversity for all time The tenta¬ 
tiveness of the seventeenth century became the confidence of the practised exponent, 
the nervous experimenting gave way to solid achievements The cflorls of these enter¬ 
prising and intelligent leaders might have come to nothing had it not been for tlic ready 
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recognition accorded their efforts by the ordinary farmer Enthusiasm begets and 
engenders enthusiasm, and there was soon built up that responsiveness among farmers 
that enables the initiators' work to find acceptance throughout the country. 

Bakcwell, farming at Dishley, was the first to turn his attention to improving the 
heavy breeds of horse. Using the old English “Black Horse” Bakewell endeavoured 
and eventually succeeded m breeding a type which was cleaner m the leg and shorter m 
the back In securing that type he accomplished, equally by design, an even more 
important attribute, a constitution and stamina hitherto unknown in a horse With 
a change in type came, inevitably, a change in character and disposition, and no longer 
would Marshall's criticism apply that “the snail breed arc better calculated for eating 
than working, and whose tendency is to render their drivers as sluggish as themselves “ 
In the North, the Cleveland Bay had won renown as a coach horse, and now, bred to have 
more weight, it came into prominence as an ideal farm horse particularly suited to the 
area m which it had originated Much the same local or regional evolution was going 
on in East Anglia, where the Suffolk Punch—“that very plain made horse”—was being 
stabilised in type by attentive and interested local breeders Later in the century this 
breed was lightened m weight by crossing with a now extinct Lincolnshire horse with 
a reputation as a trotter Each of the great farming districts seemed determined to find 
a single type or breed, and even the Cotsw'old farmers, rebelling against what they termed 
“BakewelFs elephants,” sought an alternative type 

With so much interest being paid to breeding and improving types it W'as a natural 
contingency that the management of horses should be regarded as worthy of more 
attention. The common practice of the century was to put the horses out to grass during 
the summer and, m the fall of the year, to bring them into covered yards until the spring 
By the latter part of the century the use of two horses in a plough team was established 
in many parts of the country, and more particularly in Suffolk, a fact which may be as 
much a tribute to the progressiveness of East Anglian farmers as to their breed of horse, 
the Punch. The emphasis, so long used to disfavour the horse, now begins to shift, 
as we find Bloomfield remarking, of Essex, that “no groaning ox is doomed to labour 
there.” The cnhghtment which had reached the more progressive areas under the 
influence of the new teaching took time to be reflected in the more remote parts of the 
country If the new ideas were accepted the means to use them were still not available. 
Nor were !hc methods advocated always suitable to the varying types of land. Turnips and 
clover, for instance, which had given arable farmers the chance to adopt more productive 
rotations, would be of little use on the hill land in the West and North But in the 
Midlands and South and East these two crops revolutionised local farming To grow 
turnips successfully a drill was needed to ^ow the seed and a horse-hoc to reduce the 
labour of weeding TulPs machines set a pattern of eflSciency which was quickly 
recognised, and equally rapidly the use of the horse was extended to draw these new 
implements. The ox was too clumsy and slow to work m the shafts of such light machines, 
and a further seal was set on its doom as the mainstay of motive power at the disposal 
of the farmer. An anonymous inventor produced a roller fitted with spikes which was 
intended to “reduce the surly glebe” into a fine condition. And so, as the range of 
implements extended, the range of uses to which the horse could be put also increased. 
Prejudice existed against the innovation of the horse, for custom was threatened, and 
custom must be respected and never doubted. Away in Gloucestershire, Coke of Holkham, 
seeing a team of six oxen attended by a man and a boy at work m a field, decided he would 
show local farmers that such work could be done as efliciently and even more quick^f 
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by employing two horses and a man. The demonstration did nothing to remove the 
prejudice from the horse and the affection for oxen! But in an environment which had 
so little experience of the impact of revolutionary ideas, when even a century later it took 
fifty-four hours for a “philosopher, six shirts, his genius, and his hat upon it” to travel 
from London to Dublin, how understandable, if irritating, this reluctance to recognise 
the value of the new and the inadequateness of the old* 

The changes occurring within the agricultural industry, and particularly those which 
the increasing use of horses were to bring to a state of efficiency and productiveness 
hitherto unknown and barely imagined, were now to be patterned against the vast economic 
changes developing in the nation A demand for food on an unprecedented scale was to 
come with war, and with a growing urban population more widely dispersed in the 
manufacturing centres There could be but one answer to this challenge, to increase 
the productiveness of the soil, and to organise the industry against the strains and stresses 
of the future 

Under the leadership of the Crown, and supported by a team of the largest landowners 
of the country, another wave of enthusiasm to develop agriculture swept the country. 
George HI was pleased to be known as “Farmer George ” The Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Rockingham, and Lord Egremont pioneered on their estates, nor was their interest 
the fickle taste of fashion, but a reforming zeal from the results of which any man, be 
he tenant or not, might profit. Moreover, there came to the side of the practical farmer 
the scientist, to initiate that association which has done so much to reduce the acreage 
of waste or marginal land and to increase the yields from established farm crops. 
A confusing spate of innovations flooded the fields as new crops, new machines, and new 
methods were put at the disposal of farmers New ploughs of improved designs superseded 
the old wooden types, additional root crops such as mangolds and swedes supplemented 
the turnip for sheep and cattle, the fiail was abandoned m favour of the first threshing 
machine A list of the patents taken out between 1788 and 1816 will indicate how it 
could only be a matter of time before the horse was linked to a comprehensive range 
of implements In these twenty-eight years inventors had taken out patents for drills, 
reaping machines, and a mowing machine, apart from a collection of implements designed 
to expedite the cultivation of arable land. Among themselves farmers sought to organise 
methods of exchanging knowledge and experience. Local Agricultural societies followed 
the creation of the Board of Agriculture in prolific numbers. The introduction of sainfoin, 
lucerne and clovers gave farmers better keep for their horses, and more expeditious methods 
of hay-making preserved them against that dread of a winter shortage of foodstuffs. 
Small wonder that we are to hear so little of the ox now that a new era had provided all 
the requisites for the full employment of the horse. Agrarian progress was setting a 
pace which was that of tire horse’s hoof whether it was on a road and in the shafts of a 
wagon, taking corn to the mill, or turning the furrows in a field. Prosperity matched 
the progress of the industry. Prices were high but not at artificial • levels. Sound 
breeding stock was in demand throughout the country and there seems to have been a 
critical need to safeguard the less knowledgeable breeders against the rapacious practices 
of Itinerant dealers. The solitary cloud in an otherwise featureless sky was the absence 
of a true basis on which to assess costs of production against world markets. When 
the successive financial crises came and left agriculture untouched, with values maintained 
and nothing impaired, the country was not slow to appreciate the solid value of land as 
an investment. “My best bank,” said a farmer of the period, “is my land.” 

To modern breeders the eighteenth and nineteenth century insistence on “general 
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Utility’’ animals would not meet with approval The compromise led to unevenness in 
quality, and it was noted by travellers that, in a journey of a hundred miles, one might 
see every grade, from the best to the worst, of one particular breed, whereas the standards 
of cultivation differed hardly at all The art of breeding was not generally understood, 
nor were the foundations on which it rested too sound. While Bakcwcll relied on 
breeding, his neighbours went to the other extreme of out-crossing Yet somehow 
the average breeders succeeded—perhaps through the w^isteful process of trial and error— 
in stabilising certain characteristics It was expected and demanded that the Shire 
should be black with white points, and animals with such characteristics were regularly 
bred by the smallest farmers. But it was all a somewhat haphazard matter, with nature 
playing strange tricks at tin'ics, the results often undermining the confidence with which 
the larger breeders were regarded by their less ambitious friends. 

As ever, chance contributed as much as design to the improvement of individual 
breeders Throughout the country considerable droves of cattle were moved for sale 
at markets and fairs With them were taken horses, purchased locally by the more 
speculatee drovers And it so happened that by this means the Midland horses— 
probably the heavier types of Shire—found their way North to Lanarkshire, where they 
were crossed with the local breed of Clydesdales 

In the nineteenth century, and with one exception in the twentieth, the three main 
breeds on which farmers relied for their work were the Shire, the Clydesdale and the 
Suffolk Later, m the following century, the Percheron was to be imported in such 
numbers, and to find such ready acceptance, that it becomes the fourth mam breed in 
the country. But on the three breeds the furtherance of the nineteenth century era 
depended. If not every farmer was converted to the belief that the horse was superior 
to the ox in all basic farm work, if the old-fashioned implements still lingered on in use 
when they had been proved obsolete m other districts, and if the management of horses 
was still improperly understood or unevenly applied, such progress had been made in 
rural Britain that the great urban population was safeguarded and nourished in a manner 
which was surprising and creditable Even in this comparatively small island, with a 
population density unknown elsewhere in the world, it was important that each district 
should contribute Us share to the national larder. Transport by rail was beginning, 
but it could not bear the loads which would have been imposed on it by unequal or 
unbalanced production of meat, wheat, milk and butter. It was a regional responsibility 
of the farmer to feed the urban population, and if he lacked the arteries of movement 
which we now regard as indispensable, he accomplished a considerable task with 
comparative case. For the first time he had, at hand and at no great expense in capital 
outlay, an agency in the horse which would allow him to utilise his land to the utmost 
of its productiveness. 

Even to-day, armed with an array of ingenious machines, with the assistance of 
chemistry and the help of veterinary science, farmers remain at the mercy of the seasons. 
So, too, do the general public. We have not gone very far beyond having to live from hand 
to mouth Machinery is one insurance against famine, applied science another, and the 
skill of the producer exercised to weld all the means at his disposal to the best advantage 
is a critical asset. But if to-day we live under what must remain a providential protection, 
how much more exposed to the effects of weather were the nineteenth century and earlier 
populations f Science had just started to impinge its help on the industry, machinery 
had been improved but it could not be regarded as adequate, and the skill of the farmer 
depended more on a native shrewdness than on education. The emergence of the horse 
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had come at an opportune moment in farming history, for it gave the land that 
requirement which it lacked, namely speed And the rapidity with which an operation 
could be completed was a substantial insurance against loss and damage to crops at 
those cnticial stages of sowing and harvesting In itself that was a substantial 
contribution, but it was but a part, for the other no less integral operations could be 
completed more quickly and easily The tempo of farming was increasing to render as 
negative as they can be the vagaries of weather. 

While those farming the larger acreages found the Jiorse their exact and immediate 
requirement, the smaller farm was no less bcneliied A team of oxen was a more 
embarrassing and unwieldy unit to him that to his neighbour farming on a larger scale 
At least it would demand additional labour when at work But a pair of horses, replacing 
his team of oxen, would enable him to plough and cart his corn to the mill with no paid 
assistance The economic considerations of the change favoured, in every respect, the 
incorporation of the liorsc and the exclusion of the o\ I'o the small family farm this 
versatile animal must have been a godsend At an\ lime their clforls on a limited 
acreage, perhaps on poor or even marginal land, must have come to nothing before the 
horse came to do all the handmaid’s work Areas hitherto shunned as being in the 
pasture- rather than the arable—belt came to grow Ihcir cereal crops and so balance a 
production w'hich hilhcito was devoted to dairy produce And presently, as the so-called 
artificial manures came to be ollered, the whole system of farming underwent another 
vast change The change came quickly, for there was a new rcceplivencss among farmers. 
In 1S35 the first cargo of Peruvian guano arrived at Liverpool. It amounted to 
2,000 tons Six years later 220,000 Ions were imported^ The release of this new agency, 
regarded by many as possessing mystical properties, was to provide more opportunities 
for the use of horses As the old-established rotations of crops were succeeded by Jess 
w'asicful rotations, and as the cficct of drainage brought the heavier land into cultivation, 
no farmer could contrive to succeed without a well-filled stable But horses without 
adequate implements were inclined to be costly, and once again the industry awaited 
the products of inventive genius. These were to come under the stimulus of prizes 
ottered by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, who were aware of the existing 
dcliciencies of implements By 1853 no less than 2,000 implements w'ere exhibited at 
the Society's Show at Gloucester 

From serving industry by feeding its population agriculture was now on the threshold 
of building up Its own supporting industries By the end of the century no farmer could 
complain that he lacked a choice of machines with which to work his farm 

From the complicated seed drills to light farm carts, and from harrow^s to ploughs 
the W'hoJe range of implements bore a new stamp of association between the manufacturer 
and the user Jn one step the implement-makers had correctly diagnosed and met the 
farmers' greatest need. They were also to fuinish a competitor to the horse m the shape 
of steam 

It is true that this competition threatened to displace the horse only on those farms 
where the arable acreage justified the use of steam Moreover, it had the attractiveness 
associated with any novelty. While farming flourished the breaking up of land by steam 
was an economic expedient If it displaced the horse in the primary work of breaking-in 
land it provided work for the horse afterwards, since steam could not be harnessed to 
accomplish the more delicate operations on the land. It was a partnership of mutual 
advantage, giving the farmer an admirable method of economic advancement. Certainly, 
too, It was an innovation demanded by the growing insistence for increasing production. 
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The Crimean War threw an extra demand on the farmer for more wheat, wlnlc Fiance 
was importing larger quantities of the same ccreah The period of high farming was 
not to be maintained beyond 1874, but while it lasted agriculture consolidated itself 
in a standard of efficiency and self-sufficiency w'hich was to be invaluable in the follow ing 
years of depression 

No proper assessment can be made of the value which each separate component 
comprising agriculture contributes to the industry as a whole We have seen farming 
move slov\ly, deliberately, to achieve this stage of Inglicst cfliciency 

In that long struggle no single factor can be isolated and specified as the so'c 
contributor to progress Alw'ays there has been that interplay of demand and inventive¬ 
ness, of dctcTiTiination and interest, to meet the immediate requirements of the age 
Often, as the picture prcwides examples, there was a lag m one direction - mostly in the 
production of implements - to be remedied by and by, by later innovations, in general, 
all the contributions which each component had contributed had made farming a flexible 
industry, capable of adjustment to factors which were outside its control When cereals 
W'cre cheap home production could be turned to the perishable commodities of the dair>, 
while meeting certain arable obligations not met in foreign competition, such as potatoes 
7 o maintain this flexibility gave the horse an unrivalled opportunity to show' its adaptability 
For It Is the particular virtue of the horse that it can live oil the farm on which it is woi kcd. 
As early man moved from his settlement to occupy a more permanent liolding of his 
own, so in the late nineteenth century the Dominions were to rely on the horse to cultivate 
their great expanses of territory. 

At home the emphasis has always turned on tlic larger farmers, as if they truly 
represented the industry That is scarcely true The small family farms arc still the 
backbone of the industry Moreover, new blood mostly comes to the industry through 
small holdings, where the greatest asset is not capital hut skill and perseverance Possessed 
of the necessary capital, the few implements, and a pair of horses, those more ambitious 
farm workers or their counterparts in towns who had a rural backgrooind, could slake 
their claim in the agricultural community If mdividually they produced only small 
amounts of food they had a decided social and economic value to the country. Relying 
more on direct sales in the neighbouring towns the populace had easy access to fresh 
food Socially, they qualified as a stabilising element in the community Noticeably, 
too, w'hen these small farmers accepted and adopted (since they had no alternative) 
the stock which was kept in the larger farms they found it necessary to breed to a different 
pattern. To-day, in the areas where small farms arc by the nature of the land more 
abundant and rely on mixed rather than specialised crops, farm horses bear the stamp 
of the use to which they arc put Obviously they will be smaller, reverting, as their 
predecessors did, to intcnncdiate types more at home in their work on hillsides, w'hcre 
a Jong leg is no advantage. Again, the adaptability of the horse is demonstrated in its 
capacity to be altered—one hesitates to say designed—to meet any one of several 
requirements. Abroad, in the great wheat plains, where it is not necessary to plough 
to the depths to which w^e m Britain are accustomed, a lighter type of draught horse 
IS employed Their pace is faster since the draught is lighter and the land less heavy. 
In other parts of the world, where the need is to compromise between draught and pack 
work, another type finds favour and it has been described as nearly akin to the coaching 
horse m conformation. Wherever man has settled to accomplish agrarian development, 
there he has insisted on breeding a type of animal peculiar to the sort of work which will 
be its share to undertake. 
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Not always is it easy to find explanations for the contrary but complementary issues 
which have existed in various parts of the world Wc have seen, for instance, how the 
early struggle in Britain was between the ox and the horse, and only after much progress 
had been made in farming was the ox eliminated and the horse accepted. This reluctance 
by farmers to use the horse was not noticeable in other countries. In Spain and in the 
American dependencies the native population accepted the horse at the outset, trained 
it for riding or draught work, and apparently never considered the ox as a likely 
alternative. We may ask if there existed, in Britain, some innate bias against the horse, 
some predisposition towards the ox for reasons which no one has yet explained. Wc 
know it was not religious. Was it economic or the outcome of several influences which, 
by chance, mitigated against the horse'^ To generalise the answer might weaken the 
accuracy of the statement, but it seems from the scanty evidence available that early 
British farmers lacked a particular sensibility towards horses, as much because the 
indigenous stock in the earliest times was so small and wild, while the ox had size and a 
docility of temperament These qualities of the ox w'ould obviously recommend it lor 
trial w'hcn man was seeking an agency beyond his own strength to till the land. Abroad, 
on the pampas oi in the northern plains, early man lived closer to the wild heids of horses, 
and in the south the Spaniards would have the advantage of an association with horses 
founded on custom There may have been some environmental factor which precipitated 
and maintained this dependence on the horse Yet the labour of taming such wild slock 
must have been no inconsiderable feat Our own stock could hardly have been so 
dilhcult to domesticate. 

In both Continents men w^ould rely on the capturing of foals and a gradual apprentice¬ 
ship to domestication But the inherent wildness of a foal whose stock roamed the plains 
w'ould be a different proposition to the taming of an animal whose parents, even m the 
earliest times, lived m the semi-domcstication of a settlement. If the absolute explanation 
of this seeming paradox is obscure the ultimate issue is not to be overlooked. Abroad, 
as in Britain, the survival of a settlement of people living olT the land was in some measure 
dependent on their mobility. Close and intensive cultivation of small areas would soon 
exhaust the natural richness of the soil, and as yields became smaller and food shorter 
in supply, the community would be forced to move. With the assistance of a horse to 
carry some of the primitive possessions of tlie settlement the range of movement would 
be materially increased And if the same animal could then be employed to w'ork on the 
land the purpose was achieved 

It IS an unfortunate gap in our history that denies us the evidence to make a closer 
study of the parallel developments oc'curnng inside and outside Britain from earliest 
limes to the present day. Throughout the centuries men must have sought similar 
achievements, the safety and well-being of the community, founded on a consistent food 
supply and security against attack from enemies. In Britain our earliest resident popula¬ 
tion was probably more static than elsewhere, and if our forebears were slow to dispense 
with oxen they were even more reluctant to employ the horse for pack work. This may 
have a geographical explanation, since in mountainous country there would be an urgent 
need to supplement human labour with panniers carried on ponies. 

But wc digress from the main theme, which is now to show how man, having arrived 
at the ability to employ horses, was able to expand his agrarian interests We have 
discussed the importance of mobility to early man and of the several w'ays in which his 
movement enabled him to ensure the survival of his community. If for different purposes 
and to serve varying ends modern agrarian development has been dependent on the 
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horse to provide that mobility which provides ease of access to new ground and hitherto 
uncultivated areas The classic and national example occurred when the Fens were 
drained m the seventeenth century Previously, this low, marshy area of almost 
700,000 acres was populated by an “amphibious people,'’ who existed as best they could 
by wild-fowling, cutting willows and catching eels A precarious existence at the best 
of times. When the task was finally accomplished, and this huge area of alluvial land 
was ready for agrarian occupation, the mobility of enterprising farmers allowed it to 
contribute its share to the national larder ft was an act of initiative which was accom¬ 
plished the more readily and economically by the ability of a people to move without 
loss of time or the heavier encumbrances of a commercial enterprise. Asa single example, 
and omitting the much larger Dominion and foreign instances, it is outstanding, but in 
the long history of a nation it may contribute no more to ultimate wealth than the many 
isolated and individual cases of the re-occupation of smaller areas of land by rural families. 
From the more prosperous farming centres these people went to the outlying districts 
to bring that untouched land to high standards of cultivation And so at first by the agency 
of the ox, and later and more expansively by the help of the horse, the nuclei of com¬ 
munities were established throughout the country Often they were no more than 
barely self-sufhcing in their capital wealth, having not a team of horses, but one solitary 
animal From such small beginnings not all emerged to find bigger farms, but those 
that did came to the ranks of yeoman lacking no qualification So many of the stones 
w'hich were of yesterday's events reflect the happenings of to-day Take Fast Anglia 
and its great market towns, all built to eater for the prosperity of that great farming 
area, and the Suffolk Punch’s history is as much interwoven m it as any other thread 
in the tapestry depicting the long sequence of development Jn the Midlands and in 
the North it is the same story of an inseparable link between man and the animal which 
gave him release from the servility of custom The pillar of all this early pioneering w^as 
the horse, on w’hom fell the hardest duty As if in rect>gnition of this fact the farmei's 
attitude tow'ards his stable has always been something peculiar, not to be understood 
by the townsman who can create no similar feeling for the inarticulate pieces of machinery 
which are his factory or w'orkshop. Nor is the feeling only common to ownership, 
for It IS shared with jealous understanding by the carter or wagoner 

Jf It was on a different scale and concentrated in the comparatively short period of, 
at the most, three centuries, exactly the same process of development was occurring m 
the Dominions. There the intervening problems were different if the ultimate conclusion 
was the same—namely the development of new land with the horse as the sole draught 
animal. Jn Britain there was little need to travel beyond the radius of the settled areas, 
a migration which hardly involved the long trekking journeys which the early and later 
settlers had to undertake in the Dominions before reaching a district suitable for settlement 
We in Britain could therefore concentrate on a type of horse which was to fulfil only 
one purpose, namely solid agricultural work. Abroad a compromise had to be effected 
between what we might call the heavier type of coach horse and a light cart horse. Such 
a type would give sufficient pace in the shafts or traces of a wagon going up-country 
and yet possess the strength to accomplish the work of cultivation when the journey was 
completed and the settlement in the process of being established. At home we have 
evolved distinct breeds to undertake these differing types of duties, though it was a later 
innovation and doubtless something of a luxury which provided a light cob to draw a trap 
to market or to carry the panniers filled with farm produce Apart from the respective 
differences of demand, the variation in terrain contributed a marked influence in the 
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development of types In Britain, as wc have seen, these became regional strains out¬ 
cropping, as It were, from a common stratum To evolve a new type with limited oppor¬ 
tunities of crossing with new blood, and with so little understanding of the art of genetics 
except what might come from consistent observation, was the result of centuries of patient 
tnaj and enterprise 

Nor was agriculture the only industry to lely on horses The competition from 
commerce to acquire the means of transport for its products at a lime when no other 
means existed was active, and some may say it dellected the breeders of farm horses 
from their primary duty of supplying then own industry If this was so--and we must 
assume a certain accuracy underlying the charge— it was understandable Tor the demand 
for coacii and carriage horses, and for \anneis and the heavier draught horses in ail the 
large towns must have been considerable, and a tempting market lor which to cater 
Uvery movement of goods and pioduce had to be undertaken by horses v\hich w'cre almost 
akin to those employed on farms But il the farming industry suilered to the extent of 
losing some of its best animals it gained indirectly and m a surprising way For until 
the demands from urban centres commenced the standards of harness in the country 
districts was -according to later ideas- -deplorably low' Tt was not infrequent, m fact, 
to find animals unemployed for long periods for no other reason than that ill-filling 
harness had caused sores and aalls Jf this was not a little inexcusiible it took a long time 
to correct, and it had been held by the supporters oxen that horses were too sensitive 
to withstand the constant wearing of working harness How or why that gap instable 
management w'as allowed to exist and, in fact, persist, is not to be understood And 
It was not until the impact of urban ideas swept away the rural inadequacies that better 
harness was prc’>duccd by saddlers Similarly, since the big, clumsy farm carts were of 
little use to manufacturers in narrow streets, the wheelwrights came to make lighter 
vehicles which, in time, found their way into use on the farms This reciprocal exchange 
must have been of as much value to thefarmers as to then village saddlers and wheelwrights 
who, doubtless, catcied for customary and traditional orders In many respects the new 
vehicles were as much a revolution as some of the farm implements which appeared in 
the nineteenth century They assisted m giving the hoise the power to accomplish more 
work at the same cost They were an economic contribution to the land provided by 
commerce and industry at a time when the horse had emerged as a pillar in the agricultural 
structure ol the nation Once again a contribution had been made to raise the tempo, 
to expand the use of the horse, to provide that salient quality of mobility Ease of 
distributing the country's manufacture was a critical need, and it was the breeder's, and 
therefore the farmer’s, responsibility to ensure the supply of horses to the manufacturing 
centres 


That partnership, between commerce and the horse, is now largely lost, gone and not 
to be retrieved. Another association remains in the face of strenuous competition. 
It IS the tie between—even in the twentieth century—agrarian man and the horse When 
agrarian man first released, through experiment and breeding, all the inherent energies 
of the horse, he found an asset as valuable as any he possessed. There was barely an 
obstacle of cultivation which could not be overcome, which could not be removed and 
replaced by what the world, with its growing responsibility of population sought— 
increased fertility. It has gone unnoticed that even in the nineteenth century, when 
steam came to be applied to the land, the increasing population could have outstripped 
the production of food if the horse had not been available to quicken the tempo of farming 
to the pace demanded by the urgent cry lor food. In other countries the position was 
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no less critical An industrial revolution may not have been so significant a change 
in their economy as it was in Britain But Britain had set a pace which the agianan 
populations elsewhere had to attempt to maintain or else admit defeat by heavier competing 
imports of food In that race our own agrarian stock was eventually beaten, not by the 
failure of its ow'n eflorts, or by the lack of ctficiency, but by the dictates of a nation 
which had chosen to manufacture rather than to farm The happier compromise was 
never allowed to become an issue As the tide turned, and as the vast dominion wealth 


of meat and cereals began to tind a market here, our own farming had to adapt itself 
to a new objective 

The horse, which with inadequate implements, rudimentary hainess, and ill-manage¬ 
ment had been called upon as the mam agency ior breaking up land to liberate the latent 
wealth of the country, was now to give agriculture the ability to reorganise ils production 
swiftly and expeditiously Fiiriows wvre turned, not with the intention that tlie following 
season sliould sec the process repeated, but to enable the land to be carpeted with grass 
The wheel of production had gone full cycled Nor w^crc the prophets slow' to proclaim 
that the horse had now no luture, that its numbers must seriously decrease as dairying 
became the pre-eminent function of the mduslry That was to be a misguided belief 
If a decrease m numbers occurred it w'as so small as to be msicnilicant when matched 


against the acreage of the country Rather was the position unchanged only the tasks 
to which the horse was put altered The demands of a grass farm on the stable are very 
dilVercnt trom those exacted by an arable acreage A small amount ol ploughing and 
harrowing and drilling Less work in the bindci and carting the harvest And the 
alternatives'^ As much, if not more, work in the shafts For a iarmcr who dispenses 
with arable crops must rely on and nurse at least another crop, grass The diirerence 
W'as to be occupational, and the proven adaptability of the horse w'as to meet all the 
requirements of the dairy farm These, if t^icy were not as variable and hardly as strenuous 
as those of the old days, w'hen cereals were the mainstay of the nation, demanded certain 
changes of type Size and weight and bone could be sacrificed for a type somewhat 
smaller, lighter and finer boned More work w'as to be done in shafts than in draught, 
and the immediate need was for an animal which was, for want of a more descriptive 
term, one might call dual-purpose The horse that w'as to take the churns to the station 
after milking would probably be wanted in the plough after dinner Only the larger 
farmers, w'ho might still retain enough arable to justily one team of heavy horses in the 
stable, could afloid to difTercntiate their needs by keeping two separate types to fulfil 
the needs of both arable and grass. For the rest there was no choice, except by buying 
or breeding as the need demanded 


In looking back, in examining the present, in looking forward, agrarian man has 
always been able to rely on the horse to meet any need that w'as demanded. Agriculture 
in Its manifold forms is the servant of a country’s population: the horse is the servant of 
agriculture. Together, in the harness they have worn for centuries, labouring and 
earning good or poor rewards as servants of the public, they have accomplished all that 
was ever asked of them Agrarian man found in the horse the foundation of his ability 
to overcome the resistance of nature, to exercise his talent in producing the most from 
the best or worst of land. The horse, in one or all of its many types, provided agriculture 
with flexibility which it had not possessed previously. The good, bad, or marginal 
land could be cultivated to produce its relative yield. An outlet could be provided for 
the produce, whether it was carried in a cart or wagon or by pannier. These were the 
veins and often the arteries on which the population depended for their food. 
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1 o the horse the farmer owes as much as any other for giving him the means to fulfil 
the mam purpose of his calling lie has endeavoured, and most certainly succeeded 
in breeding those types of animals which most nearly meet hts needs The impact of man 
on the type of animal he required, and the impact of the horse on the accomplishing 
of the cntcrpiise are as complementary as their tracks on the fields of any nation’s 
history. 




HAUTE ECOLE 


By CAPTAIN JAMES J PEARCE 


ENOPHON, the great Greek historian and cavalry horseman, who 
lived in the foiiith century B c , was the first man of whom there is any 
record, to give instructions to horse and rider He evidently accom¬ 
plished much on sound and simple lines In his writings we see the 
beginnings of Haute Ecolc methods and ideas After slating that the 
mam use of a horse is for war, Xenophon goes on to give details of 
exercises in the ridmg-school, stressing the importance of the volte “In battle, obviously, 
these turns and wheelings are with a view to charging or retiring, consequently to practise 
quickening the pace after wheeling is desirable ” Further emphasis is laid on the import¬ 
ance of putting the animal et his quickest pace and then stopping him suddenly, turning 
him right about and then “Olf again full charge ” Methods are given for teaching a 
horse to leap, to trot, and to gallop, how to encourage a horse with kindness and some 
advice on how to deal with a very spirited horse. 

Then follows this significant passage. “But possibly you are not content with a horse 
serviceable for war You want to find in him a showy, attractive animal, with a certain 
grandeur of bearing If so, you must abstain from pulling at his mouth with the bit, or 
applying the spur and whip—methods commonly adopted by people with a view to a 
fine effect, though, as a matter of fact, they thereby achieve the very opposite of what 
they arc aiming at That is to say, by pulling at the mouth they render the horse blind 
instead of alive to what is in front of him, and what with spurring and whipping they 
distract the creature to the point of absolute bewilderment and danger . . . Let the 

horse be taught to be ridden on a loose bridle and to hold his head high and arch his 
neck, and you will practically be making him perform the very acts which he himself 
delights or rather exults in , . , You have got what you are aiming at—a horse that 
delights m being ridden ” 

From Xenophon's time we jump to the time when knights were bold and did battle 
m the Tilting Yard on heavy cumbersome animals until a lighter breed of horse appeared. 

The Saumur district in Anjou, where the French Cavalry School is now situated, 
has been famed since Roman, and even pre-Roman times for its horse-nding. The 
Romans drew their cavalry from here, and held brilliant cavalry festivities in the neigh¬ 
bourhood After an eclipse following the Frankish invasion, the equestrian art was 
revived, and Saumur had become the centre for tournaments by the 11th century A 
nobleman of Anjou wrote a Reglement des Tournois, which is really the first treatise on 
horsemanship, and almost a scheme of manoeuvres, as it gave the method of wheeling in 
a closed field as on a field of battle. He substituted for much of the brutahty then 
prevalent, methods more in keeping with the Moorish horses being introduced at that 
time, who were more supple. Saumur became a centre fof the most skilful riders in 
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France and from abroad The tournament became the favourite amusement of the 
Middle Ages in spite of various attempts on the part of Church and Crown to dimmish 
its popularity owing to the toll of life in these exercises. 

The Tilling Yard gave the knights and warriors the idea of having a trained horse 
for their combats instead of the big, clumsy war-horses previously used The riders 
began to realise the necessity and the importance of training their mounts to be handier 
anJ quicker, and began to appreciate the qualities of the lighter and better-bred horse, 
for the latter type lent itself more readily to training and was more handy than the Shire 
type then in vogue in the tilting yard. 

In the 14th century, equestrianism emerged as a definite subfcct Instructors began 
to formulate the first principles of the art, and the young squire in the feudal castle was 
exercised in vaulting, in the repohm, m the passocJe and m the passage Amongst the 
precise rules governing tournaments was one which forbade any wound being given to 
the horse. 

As the training of the horse began to improve, the knights began to use the sword or 
Anne Blanche instead of the heavy tilting staff to test Ihcir skill and to settle their differ¬ 
ences In consequence of the change to the lighter weapon the demand for the trained 
and more responsive riding animal increased And it was this demand that led to the 
start of the Haute Ecole methods and the working or educating of the horse between the 
pillars 

Teaching the horse between the pillars calls for a high state of collection on the 
horse's part and skill on the part of the trainer t^orscs trained in this way are first 
taught without a rider to perform the Piaffe^ i c , marking time From the Piaffe, they 
are taught all the above ground movements, such as the Lcmdc. the Croupade and the 
Capnole. which are described later in this chapter 

In the Middle Ages all these exercises had a practical value for the cavalry, and 
were employed in battle against dismounted troops to disperse and frighten them The 
terrifying effect on the infantry is readily imagined if one examined the pictures of these 
above-ground feats 

After these Haute Ecole accomplishments ceased to have any practical value to the 
fighting forces, owing to the invention of modern weapons, the Haute Ecole continued m 
several European countries to adapt their principles to all the branches of riding then m 
vogue The cavalry chargers benefited by the advanced school of equitation as well as 
the troopers’ mounts, to say nothing of the civilian animals that were eventually ridden 
in the circus and privately. 

An advanced school of equitation was established in Italy about 1539 by Count 
Cesar Phaschi His principles served to guide his contemporaries. His methods of 
training consisted in the use of the hand, the bridle and the cavesson, the voice; music; 
the rod or switch, the legs and the spur As for the different exercises, they were, 
vaulting at a trot and the gallop; the shortened gallop; the leap, the passade Fiaschi 
gave an impetus to the training and riding of the horse all over the continent, and 
gradually other schools and equitators of Haute Ecole sprung up 

In France Antoine dc Piuvinel de la Baumc (1555-1620) and M dc la Broue, both 
disciples of Pignatclli, Fiaschi’s favourite pupil, carried on the good work 

Piuvinel became first Ecuyer d: la Cour under the protection of Due d’Anjou, when 
the latter became Henri II, and later principal ecuyer to Louis XII1 For the latter he 
wrote down various notes which were published in 1625 under the title of Instniction du 
Roy en Part de monter d clieval. Pluvinel’s method consists above all in training the 
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The Capriole French School. M. de Pluvinel in saddle 



M. de Pluvinel and Louis XllI 
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A Kni'e;ht ol the Middle Ages 



This animal is a French Thoroughbred, has run in steeplechases, can be huntco, 
jumps par course, has the best manners on parade and is an ideal charger 
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horse by artiftcial means As for the rider, he is merely to be taught to keep his scat, 
and to make the horse perform such movements as passadcs, curvets, leaps, etc., reminding 
die horse of them by signs with the hand, the long whip or the switch 

In England and elsewhere, the Marquis of Newcastle had great mllucnce in the 
17lh century, and he and Pluvinel were the inspiration for the methods of all the famous 
ecuve/s of that time Of him Clarendon writes ‘"He was a very fine gentleman, active, 
full of courage and most accomplished in those qualities of horsemanship, dancing and 
fencing, which accompany a good breeding, m which his delight was And Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle, wrote ‘'His prime pastime and recreation hath always been the 
exercise of mannage and weapons/' The Marquis’ riding school at Antwerp attracted 
many famous people, and his truly wonderful book on horsemanship is a complete 
exposition of Haute Ecolc 

Salomon de la Brouc wrote down his methods under the title of Lc Cavalenc 
Francois Many of his principles have become part of the foundations of horsemanship 
He was the first to free himself from Italian inlluencc and to produce personal ideas 

The Spanish Court Riding School of Vienna is probably entitled to be regarded as 
the only existing institution of its kind in which the traditions of the Haute Ecolc arc still 
kept up unimpaired and uncorrupted It can now look back over an unbroken history 
of more than two centuries The development and maintenance of a remarkable breed 
of horse, the favour and patronage of a great and wealthy Imperial House, and the 
refined and artistic atmosphere of the nyost aristocratic of European capitals have all 
contributed to the founding, perfecting and preserving of this unique mstitulion 

Not every horse is adapted for academical riding, and the foundations of the Spanish 
Court Riding School were laid m 15(S() when Duke Charles of Styria, the youngest son of 
Emperor Ferdinand I, starting with nine stallions and twenty-four brood mares of the 
old Spanish Andalusian breed — especially prized for academical riding, because of its 
build, well-set-on neck, powerful hindquarters, clastic hocks and short legs—founded a 
breeding establishment at Lipizza in the Duchy of Carniola, near the head of the Adriatic 
Sea In this “Karst” country—a great stretch of limestone wilderness to the north and 
east of the upper end of the Adriatic—the breed developed its remarkable hardiness and 
longevity The family chronicles of the Imperial House show that in the 17th century 
representatives were still being sent to Spain to purchase horses from the studs in Granada 
and Seville, but as the import of Andalusian horses became difficult fresh blooJ was 
brought in from Polesina in Italy, from Denmark and from Arabia, without changing in 
any marked degree the appearance and temperament of the now well-established Lipizzancr 
breed, The stud survived the Napoleonic wars and during the middle and latter half of 
the 19th century a very great deal was done towards its consolidation and increase, 
especially under Count Grunne, one of the cleverest Masters of Horse since its foundation 
In 1856 Colonel von Brudermann undertook at the Emperor’s request an expedition to 
Syria, Palestine, and the Sahara, and brought home valuable stock which was mostly 
allotted to the royal stud at Lipizza. Experiments with pure Arab blood proved of more 
service to the Lipizza stud than the English which, m spite of repeated trials, was a failure 
The first Great War dealt the first serious blow to the continuity of the stud’s history, 
when the grazing country fell into Italian hands. The horses were brought to Laxenburg, 
near Vienna, where they survived the war and its consequences, and the Stud Farm 
was until this war started at Piber in Styna, which is the property of the Austrian State 
The Lipi/za horse of to-day is thus a cross between the old Spanish with Arab, 
Italian and Danish stock. He stands 15 3 to 16.2 hands high, has an expressive head 
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with a ram-likc nose, fiery eyes, welNset-on neck, low withers, long broad back, well-formed 
croup, powerful fore and hindquarters, muscular legs, firm hoofs, high action and proudly 
carried tail 

It will be as well at this stage to say a few words about the history of the covered 
Riding School at Vienna About the time the stud was founded at Lipiz./a at the end of 
the Ibth century, the first riding school building of a primitive nature was erected on 
the ‘‘horse play-ground"’ near the Imperial Residence in Vienna. In 1681 Emperor 
Leopold replaced this by a more permanent baroque building, which was completed to 
the plans of Fischer von Erlach, on the site of the old, in 1735. A double row of boxes 
and galleries was provided for the invited guests at the magnificent exhibitions, balls 
and other festivities that were held here from time to time. At the back of the royal 
box was the portrait of Emperor Charles VI who took an extraordinary interest in the 
Lipiz/a stud This portrait is to this day saluted by every rider on entering the school 

The Spanish Court Riding School served at first not only for the experimental 
training of the Lipizza stalhons, but also for the cavalry training of the sons of the nobihly 
who were employed at Court. As a consequence, the broader the basis of the standing 
army, the more did the school lose Us military importance, and become warded and 
watched by the Imperial House, the mother institute of classical and academical horse¬ 
manship, the Haute Eeoie, Nevertheless, up to the outbreak of the first World War, 
and to a lesser extent since, otficers who possessed special talent m horsemanship have 
been absolved from their military duties in Vienna, and attached to the Spanish Riding 
School for training in Haute Ecolc At the same time, a certain number of officers from 
foreign countries were accepted, and there were always a certain number of pupils 
destined for admission to the permanent staff of trainers and riders at the School 

The Lippizaner foals spent their early days in the Alpine meadows of Styria After a 
year's not too strenuous exercise the most prqmising were taken to the Riding School at 
Vienna for their full tramimz 

On arrival at the School each newcomer was allotted to one particular trainer who 
had exclusive charge of him throughout the entire period of training, which takes from 
three to four years to complete Starting with several months work on the lungeing 
rein, the young horse is gradually taken through all the traditional work of the Haute 
Ecolcy with a minimum of coercion by a process depending largely on an almost psycholo¬ 
gical understanding between horse and rider The use of a very light whip cut fiom 
fresh birch, and blunt spurs, is very limited and subject to strict rules. Teaching the horse 
by touching the knee or leg with the whip is forbidden. In this same spirit, the movements 
taught arc without exception derived from or based on movements which are natural to the 
horse, and many of which can be observed when horses are allowed to do as they like and to 
‘Tnsk” under conditions of complete freedom. 

In riding at the Vienna School, the snaffle and the so-called “ Weyroth running rein” 
arc used, and a good deal of tongue freedom is allowed by the bit The reins are held as 
in the army The fully trained horses are ridden preferably on the curb and snaffle rem 

In the School Trot, particular attention is paid to what is called at the School “work¬ 
ing the horse from the hind legs forwards,” that is to say, keeping the action of the hind 
legs well forward, since this makes for collectcdness and also brings about the proper 
carnage of the head without any forcing or strain. In the School gallop attention is 
again paid to the avoidance of “spreading,” that is to say to keeping the action of the 
hind legs well forward. 

The Piafje, which is taught early on in the training, consists of “marking time” 
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With a neat and clean action This movement comes comparatively naturally to a horse 
which m certain situations, such as fear or excitement, is apt to '‘stutter” on its feet 

The "Spanish Step” is a trot in which the feet are so quickly taken up that they seem 
scaiccly to touch the ground 

The Levade is a movement in which the horse rears and maintains balance for some 
time crouching on its hmd legs and with its fore legs drawn up. 

A more dihicull movement is the Mezair, in which the horse does the Levade sc\eral 
limes in succession, coming down with its tore legs on the ground and moving forward a 
short step between each time. 

All these movements belong to what is known as the “schooling an the ground ” 
The next and more difficult stage comprises what is known as the "schooling o// the 
ground” and consists of the controlled jumps known as the Courbette, the Croupeuie, the 
Ballofade and the Capriole, 

In the Courbette, the horse jumps upwards from a raised Levade po>ition, and repeats 
this lump several times, advancing a short step each lime, but without coming down on 
the fore leas 

In the Croupadc the horse leaps forward with fore and hind legs gathered under its 
body The Ballotade is like the Croupude only that the hind legs are not gathered up to 
sulIi an extent as m the latter, and the hoofs arc turned outwards so that the shoe:> become 
N'lsible 

The Capriole is the most difficult and perfect of all the jumps known to the Haute 
Leole Here the horse leaps upwards and at the same time stretches the hind legs out 
backw^ards as horizontally as possible 

The fully trained horse'will go through all the movements of the Haute Ecolc on the 
driving reins, and this represents in truth one ol the most perfect achievements to watch 

While studying Haute Ecole at the Spanish School in Vienna I was involved in some 
amusing incidents in connection with some of the above movements My first attempts 
to ndc one of their trained horses when performing the Levade nearly ended m disaster 
The Instructor put me up, 1 applied the aids and with the Instructor's help the horse stood 
up on his hind legs with his forehand poised m the air I instinctively let go of the rem^ 
and threw my arms round the horse’s neck, which w'as the last thing I should have done 
because with a trained horse the rider must keep contact with the horse's mouth in order 
to keep him collected, with his head perpendicular to the ground, so that he does not 
lose his balance when performing the Levade, When riding an untrained horse that rears, 
one instinctively releases the reins and leans forward, and it took me some time to break 
myself of this habit while learning to ride the trained animal It greatly amused the 
instructional staff to see me always hugging the horse’s neck when his forehand left the 
ground As a matter of fact, it is just as dangerous to let go the reins altogether on a 
trained horse when doing the Levade as it is to hold on to an untrained one when it 
rears up. 

Another amusing incident occurred at the Vienna School when some British cavalry 
officers were visiting the place They were all polo players and knew nothing of Haute 
Ecole whatsoever. They were, however, interested in the show and wondered what ii 
was like to sit on these Haute Ecole animals. The Commandant of the School invited 
them to have a ride They all accepted, but were unable to contact their mounts at all. 
except one who unconsciously squeezed his mount so hard with his legs that the animal 
began the Spanish Trot and the Piaffe alternately, so that the rider had to call for help 
to stc'p the horse before he could dismount gracefully. 
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Apart from the training of the hearse in llic Hauic IaoIc at llic Spanish School, it 
IS also about the best, if not the best, school for liaining the rider to use his legs, and to 
give him a perfectly balanced scat .ind good hands, because from the beginning the rider 
IS taught to ride without reins, and without siiriups, until he acquires an independent scat 
Fvery detail connected wath the seat of the rider is noted, and whatever the make and 
sliape of the rider’s legs he must keep his feel parallel walh the horse's side, and the lower 
pail ol the leg from the knee dow'nw'ards to be free and independent wlien not actually 
in use These are nicie details, but it is detail that goes to make up the whole, and they 
contend at the Spanish School that, for a trained horse to function piopeily, the ridci’s 
scat must be faultless in every paiticular, no conliactions whatever, straight and supple, 
without being still. 

The Lipiz/aner is cold-blooded and quite unlike the thoroughbicd animal, and to 
ride these horses one must work one’s passage They require any amount of leg as they 
aic not sensitive, and consequcnlly the Spanish School is useful for teaching tlic use of 
the leg As the early stages of the pupil’s training is earned out without stirrups on the 
back of a \cry broadside animal for a long time, it is an easy way to acquire a strained 
riding muscle and other things, but if the pupil sunives the result is worth while 

1 doubt if any thoroughbred would stand even the ordinary training of the Spanish 
School because it is loo artiheial I believe it would be impossible to function on any 
Lipizzaner trained on the Spanish School system with one hand only on the reins, because 
tliey are all over-bent and inclined to be on their foiehand, and horses like tins recjuire 
tw'o hands and strong arms to get and keep any soit of balance 

As wall be seen, the Spanish School of Vienna makes a speciality of the artificial 
paces Natural paces aie ne\er indulged m, so that horses trained ciUiiely on this s)stcm 
are useless for out-door exercises This is }ust the difTercnec between Vienna and the 
Trench School at Saumur The TVench advanced school system can be successfully 
applied to every branch of riding like polo, hunting, jumping or anything else where the 
natural paces of the hoi sc arc lequircd. 

In the French School the Cache Non forms an Academy of hoiscmanship which 
studies the history of the equestrian art and e\cr\ thing pertaining to it it seeks to main¬ 
tain the traditions of French horsemanship, traditions of precision, of elegance and of 
dash 


The Cadre Noir horses are trained by the Cadic Noir ofheers for instructional and 
dcrnonslrational purposes They are perfectly trained to be eventually ridden with one 
hand only in all thcadvanccd School movements consisting of the PuiJJe, Passat^e, Pirouette, 
all the lateral movements and the change of leg in the air on a straight line gaming ground to 
the front Most of these horses are thoroughbred, can gallop, pimp and hunt, play 
polo, and make ideal otlicers, chargers 

There is a'Special branch of the French school called Saiitct, where the horses of the 
establishment that show a special aptitude are trained in the pillars on foot to pci form 
all the above-ground exercises These horses are generally kept for the above-ground 
movements only The Sauter animals are usually trained and ridden by the Warrant 
officers of the establishments In my opinion the horses that perform the Sauter are not 
as finished in their paces as their opposite numbers of the Spanish School at Vienna. 
They seem to lack the finish, balance and poise of the prc-1914 Lipizzaner. 

Just before this last war both the Spanish School and the French School gave a demon¬ 
stration at the Olympia Horse Show and they w^ere as different as chalk from cheese 
The Spanish School was hardly understood here, and although their performance was 
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smooth und m good ihylhm, it was heavy m comparison with the Cadtc Noir performance 
that was full of dash, lightness and m perfect cadence The public on the whole, and 
especially the knowledgeable ones, seemed to appreciate and have a better idea ol what 
was taking plate when llic 1-Yench School was demonstrating I presume they thought 
the brench horses and ndeis w'cre moie natural- and so they were 1 hope they will 
come again and repeat then good c^^amplc to all horse-lovers and riders 

Haute Kiolc begins where Dressage ends, because the movements of Haute EcoJe 
require far more colleclion of the horse than Dressage Tlic latter, however, is a picpara- 
tion for the Haute Ecok airs and paces such as the Spanish walk and trot, rockmg the 
forehand and hindquarters, changes of leg at evci> stride, Piaffe and Passcu^e 

The tunning of the Haute Eiole horse has no ending it is all so full of \ancty. 
t veil if a horse is I tamed to change its leg in the air m one time at every stride with bridle, 
saddle and stniup, that same horse can be taught to do llie same without any trapping -- 
just a silken cord and a bate back liorscnian Haute Ecole must go on improving or 
disappear allogclhei, and that would be a pit])/ as it would surcl> tend to low'cr the standard 
of all training and riding ol the riding horse 1 or example, to be a finished Haute Ecole 
rider one must be able to execute all movements and paces on the back of the animal in 
such a way that no one looking on can see how' the aids are applied It is the delicacy 
of all the aids so gently coineycd wilhc^ut any appaient cHort on the part of the rider that 
the sensitn'c and well-trained animal understands. To be able to ride a Haute Ecole 
hc>rsc successfully, the ndei must have a seat with a strong foundation, he must be able 
to use Ins legs ctTcctivclv, ha\c the lightest ol hands and must be patient and calm under 
all circumstances It takes some time to learn all tiiesc qualities and even when they arc 
all learnt, the iidci will still ha\c endless scope for his abilities, because there are so many 
dliferent types of riding horses and every one is dilTerent m charactei and conformation. 
In other words, every hoise is ridden m a dillereiu way although he may understand the 
same language. 

Haute Ecole is iK>t merclv a show It is more like research at the university because 
it Studies the extreme limits ol the hoise’s training and the scat and aids of the rider It 
puts both iider and horse to a high test Like studying for a degree at the ’Varsity, 
some get a first, others a second and so on Some may get ploughed. But even those 
who do not get a first or second arc all the better for having studied Haute Ecole and 
w ill in consequence be betlcr qualified to carry ou m their own particular sphere of horse¬ 
manship Haute luole should bioaden one’s mind, and it docs when it is practically 
taught as at Saumiir 

Haute Ecole will probably never become populai in England as most riding people 
like the rough and rcad> and crude ways and will not take tiouble and time to learn the 
more up-to-date and advanced methods 

Nevertheless, we should have a High School oF riding and tunning m this country 
more advanced than anything else vve now' have in order to broaden people’s minds on 
the whole subject and to raise the standard of riding and training of the ndmg horse in 
all the existing schools of equitation m England, Foreigners need not enter into the 
question to the same extent as they sometimes did in the past because there are sufficient 
Britishers who have sufficient knowledge and sympathy to create the necessary atmosphere 
required to popularise and make such an institution wwth while to all riding people wffio 
wish to advance and improve the art of hoiscinansliip in this country. 

A well-trained horse is not as easy to spoil as an untrained one, because he has been 
disciphncd, mannered and taught the alphabet and the language in a systematic way. 
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The more highly trained the horse, the less likely he is to play up and play the fool 
Apart from the pleasure of riding a trained horse, it is a moral stimulant to get a horse 
to answer your will and wishes To tiain a horse that almost anyone can ride and enjoy 
IS indeed an achievement, especially if that particular horse happens to be temperamental 
and difficult 

The more civilised the community we live iii, the more civilised and refined the 
methods we should employ to achieve our ends, and this applies specially to the art of 
ndmg, training and Haute Ecole Moreover, a thorough system of riding and training 
IS not only the quickest and most successful way to learn to ride, but it is a pleasure and 
a delight to both pupil and tiainer The pupil has learnt something mctliodically— 
which he did not in the slap-dash pointless ways of the past where only the few—both 
horses and riders-survived 

Most people w'ho ride, especially in England, only ride one end of their mounts 
for the simple reason that they arc not taught to use their legs when learning to ride 
A well trained riding horse should be taught to obey the leg of Us rider, otherwise the 
rider is more oi less of a passenger and w-ith bit and rein only is able to control the fore¬ 
hand of his animal alone. This is not really riding, it is being conveyed and there is an 
enormous dillerencc between the two, nearly as much dillerence as between playing a 
piano and a pianola There is no scope to exercise technique on an animal that responds 
to the reins only A well-trained horse and rider can be likened to Paderewski playing a 
Steinway piano full of the most beautiful tone and harmony, or a Slradivaiius violin 
made to almost speak by Kreisler 

To use the hands only is not the best thing for a horse's mouth He should be ridden 
by the leg of the rider as well Incidentally, a horse well ridden and well trained to 
respond to the aids or leg of the rider should be lighter on the hand than the animal i ot 
so trained or ridden J find that the more obedient the horse is to the leg of the rider, 
the better the balance and the lightei in the hand J also find that the belter balanced a 
horse is by nature the lighter he is on the hand. But il is the exception to find animals 
that arc sufficiently well balanced by nature to carry the weight of a rider and remain 
light in hand Such animals require very little training because the first essential— 
balanee—x'^ already there. 1 find most riding animals require balancing and here is 
where the art of training and riding comes in 

By experience in all branches of riding and m research and Haute Eeok\ one learns 
the essentials, otherwise experience, dressage and tlaute Etole would have no real value, 
and a system of riding, to be of use, must be something that can be passed on and 
improved upon and not something vague that only one or a few can do 

We here in England are very backwaid in training and educating the rider When 
the relatively high achievements of Xenophon’s time, 430-354 b c , are considered, some 
of us seem to have advanced hardly at all. 

Absolutely nothing can stand still, not even ndmg, and if we are to be in the fore¬ 
front of the riding world, we should make serious efforts to advance m our knowledge 
of horsemanship and not be so self-satisfied as we have been in the past. 
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THE HORSE IN WAR 
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N thc'^c days of mccliaiiisalion it is diiriciilt for the present veneration 
to appieeialc 1 Lilly the pait tlial the Horse has played in all the Wars 
ol the p«ist' as far back as the ninth century b c vvc read of the C'hariot, 
a skilfully contrived vehicle draw'n by a pair of hoises vvhiLh vveie 
nrobably undersized pomes It was a century later that w'e fust read 
of hoises capable of canying a man Jt is recorded in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Second Book of Kings that Rab-shakeh, the Ambassador of Shalmaneser 
King of Assyria, said to Hc/ekiah King of Judah, pray thee, give pledges to my Lord, 
the King of Assyria, and 1 will deliver thee two thousand horses^ if thou be able on thy 
part to set riders upon them ” 

This belter type of horse capable of carrying a rider first came from the cenlic of 
Arabia, the home of our thoroughbred stock. Jl was, however, many centuries before 
the horse was used in War as a striking force, whereas for many centuries they were 
freely employed tor despatch riders and for acquiring information. 

In the Wars of Asia m the days of Genghis Khan and Timurlane, where great 
distances w^eie covered, all the invading troops were mounted on small stout Mongolian 
pomes which lived on the country and were noted lor their endurance , but it was not 
until the seventeenth century that in Europe Cavalry m Mass was employed in battle, 
not only for reconnaissance and screening, but also as a factor for success. In Europe 
the first leader to use his mounted troops m this w'as Gustavus Adolphus in 1631 ; 
but It was Cromwell who first introduced the method of keeping his Massed Cavalr) 
for the “ knock-out ” blow and in the pursuit which followed. 

The Prussian writer Von Hoenig in 1885 slated that the only Generals who had 
shewn the right way to employ cavalry were Cromwell, Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon ; adding that Cromwell was the greatest general the British had ever 
possessed and even considered him the greatest of the three. He was the first general 
to use his cavalry as a strong reserve to assure victory, and by a vigorous pin suit to 
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annihilate the enemy’s forces. Jn this he was copied by Frederick II of Prussia or 
rather by his two eminent cavalry leaders Generals von Scydhtz and von Zeitcn. 
Cromweirs victory at Marston Moor and Naseby were the models for von Seydhtz at 
Roszbach and Zorndorf, and Napoleon at Jena. 

The successful wars of Genghis Khan in the thirteenth century and Timurlane in 
the fifteenth arc interesting studies on account of the immense distances they covered, 
from China to western Russia, with all their troops mounted on hardy ponies and 
armed with bows and arrows, spears and swords. They were most skilful with bows, 
shooting from horses, and depended on this weapon for killing game on the march 
Timurlane’s victories were so remarkable that all Asia came under his dominion ; and 
his success in Europe enabled ins victorious army to threaten Moscow 

GENGHIS KHAN 

In the year 1162, in the Gobi desert was born a very remarkable man, who by his 
personality and military ability made himself master of half the known world, from 
Korea in the far east to the river Volga in the west. He came from noble stock, his 
father being lord or khan over vast grazing land in the northern Gobi. 

These lands excited the cupidity of rival chiefs who raided his homestead. He 
and his brother managed to escape, but he was finally ridden down and captured. 
Again he managed to get away fiom his guard, and for years, at the early age of eleven 
he was hunted by his enemies. This life taught him endurance and self-reliance, and 
by the time he was seventeen he had collected a few other bold youths which became 
the nucleus of a huge army. When his force had reached ten thousand horse, he met 
his old enemy at the head of thirty thousand and by superior tactics and assisted by a 
cloud of arrows fired from the saddle he gained a decisive victory. Five thousand of 
the enemy were slain and seventy of the leaders were made prisoners. 

The result of his victory was that many of the Mongol clans joined him, and swore 
fealty to Genghis Khan, who was now looked upon as a great general. He now set to 
work to organise his army, selecting his leaders with care and weeding out all who failed 
to satisfy the high standard he demanded. 

He also drew up a set of laws for the Mongol forces, and though he favoured no 
religion in particular, these laws insisted on a high standard of morality, military 
disciphnc and loyalty to the nation. In all his laws, he worked for the benefit of his 
fighting troops and not for himself, refusing to accept any of the titles by which he was 
called, preferring the simple name Kha-Khan, or over-lord. 

Having established his authority throughout the Gobi country, he advanced east 
against China, in answer to an appeal for assistance from the Golden Emperor against 
his enemy from South China. 

Several cavalry divisions were sent and were not only helpful, but on their return 
were able to describe the country and its possibilities 

When, after the death of his father, a new Golden Emperor ruled in China, he 
expected Genghis Khan to do him homage, vbut the Khan had already decided the time 
had come to bring the whole of China under his dominion. In 1211, he moved against 
the Great Wall, and having arranged with a frontier clan for one of the gates to be kept 
open for him, his army of thirty thousand picked men passed into China without loss. 
All this force was cavalry, every man with two horses. 

Before invading a hostile country, his plans were carefully prepared. After a full 
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conference of his leaders, spies were sent oui and information obtained by questioning 
anyone who had any knowledge of the country, iiis force was then divided inio 
separate divisions or corps, each with a commander who could be relied upon to carry 
out the objective on his own, but who had to report his movements to the Khan by a 
system of relay posts Supplies were collected in suitable bases arranged beforehand, 
as the Hordes, as his army was called, lived on the country invaded 

When opposition was met, several alternate courses could be adopted * to con¬ 
centrate ail divisions if necessary at a pie-arrangeil point, or to defeat the enemy by 
cunning, such as to feign iliglh and withdraw towards another division placed in 
ambush, and make a concentrated attack m which suiprise was the mam factor 

The resistance of the Army of Cathay was rapidly broken down, and Genghis Khan 
was victorious everywhere, though some of llic cities maintained a successful defence. 
One of these, Liayo Yang, was gained by a ruse. The cavalry corps, pretending to 
rai'^e the seige, left all the wagons, carts and supplies in full view of the walls of the city, 
and drew off with only the herds of horses as if they feared the approach of a relieving 
army Having moved away for two days, they changed on to their best hoises and 
galloped back m a single night The garrison of the city, convinced that the Mongols 
had vanished, wcic caught plundering the camp and cariying the spoil into the city, 
all the gates of which were open. Taken completely by surprise, the lesuli was a 
teniblc massacre followed by the storming of Liayo Vang All the goods of the 
Mongol cavalry was recovered, as well as a large and valuable booty besides. The 
whole of North China from the Korea to Mongolia came under the dominion of the 
Khan, who left an army ol occupation in that vast country, while he returned to the 
Gobi and made Karakoram his headquarters. This city, during his reign, became the 
most important city for trade in Asia it has long ceased to exist, having been buned 
by shifting sand 

Genghis Khan now turned his attention to the Moslem Kingdom to the south 
He had been insulted by Hmperor Mohammed Shah of Kharesm, a stale which 
included modern Persia, Affghanistan and the land north of these countries as far as 
Bokhara and Samarkand. Hitherto the woild of Islam, with its ambitious Shah and his 
huge army of four hundred thousand vvauiors was almost unknown to Genghis Khan, 
but he decided to attack it, saying there cannot be two suns m the heavens, nor two 
Kha-Khans upon the earth.'’ 

In the spring of 1219 he assembled the Horde m the pasture lands of a river in the 
south-west of his dominion, and great herds of cattle were collected there to fatten up 
After his usual prc-campaign conference, he rode out to inspect all the camps of the 
Horde. He was then fifty-six, but was as tough as ever and capable of much endurance 

The first engagement between the Hoide and the Moslem force was just a slogging 
match. The Corps led by Juchi, the Khan’s eldest son, met the force of Islam many limes 
as strong ; but instead of falling back on his mam body, the impetuous Juchi charged 
home breaking through the centre of the Moslem line. Both forces, and especially 
the Moslems, suffered heavily. The Khan praised the fighting spirit of his son, while 
disapproving of his strategy and sent him a reinforcement of 5,000 horse to replace 
casualties, with instructions to follow after the Shah. The Shah retired to the south 
of the river Syr to reorganise his forces and waited for the expected advance of the 
Horde from the north. Suddenly he learnt that the Khan had crossed two hundred 
miles to his right and was almost in his rear Mohammed Shah found himself m a 
predicament, for the Khan’s left wing was advancing from the east and he with his main 
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body from the west: the Shah fled south after reinforcing the garrisons of his chief 
cities, but both Bokhara and Samarkand fell to the Khan who pursued, as he deter¬ 
mined to capture the Shah and seize his country. The Shah finaUy found refuge on 
an island and died of disappointment and exhaustion. 

After the defeat of the Moslems, the Khan set himself to organise his vast empire 
which stretched from Korea to the Caspian Sea. To enable him to receive reports from 
distant commanders, he built roads throughout his empire with post-stations every 
twenty-five miles. At each station was a mob of forty horses and a furnished house 
for food and rest for the dispatch riders, who covered a hundred and fifty miles a day 
In all these post-stations, some 10,000 in number, from 100,000 to 400,000 horses were 
maintained. When great haste was demanded, these riders could cover two hundred and 
fifty miles in the twenty-four hours. These post roads were the backbone of the Khan's 
administration, as it was by this means only that he was able to keep in touch with his 
subordinates, many of whom were at great distances from his seat of government. 

After the death of Mohammed Shah, his son Jelal-cd-Din raised another army 
60,000 strong, and Genghis Khan was obliged to move against him. After defeating 
him the pursuit was carried on as far as the river Indus where the Moslem took up a 
position With their backs to the river. The charge of Jelal-ed-Dm against the centre of 
the Mongol force was most successful, but to effect this their leader had been forced 
to weaken his left flank. Seeing this, Genghis Khan collected 10,000 horse against 
this flank and charged with full success Then abstaining from pursuit he drove his 
squadrons against the flank of JcIal-cd-DiiTs troops of the centre. This blow was 
decisive. Jclal-cd-Diii was pressed against the river, having only 700 men left of his 
60,000. Mounting a fresh horse he plunged into the river from a twenty-foot bank 
and managed to gain the farther shore. The Khan sent a division across the river the 
next day which followed the trail through Multan and Lahore but lost it at Delhi. 

Genghis Khan, having settled his empire found it necessary to move against South 
China. He was now an old man of seventy-five and realised he could not survive the 
hardship of this campaign. Having given instructions regarding his successor he died 
in 1227. 

He was succeeded by his grandson Ogatai who sent a force into Europe as far as 
the Adriatic and the gates of Vienna. These Hordes stormed Kiev, overran Poland 
as far as the Oder and Hungary, and reached the gates of Moscow. 

For three generations the descendants of Genghis Khan extended the vast empire 
and maintained the fighting spirit of the founder of the Hordes. 

Timur, a chieftain of Central Asia, rose to power not from royal birth but by his own 
bravery and personality. 

Known m Europe as Tamerlane, a name derived from his Persian word Timur-i-Lang, 
meaning Timur the lame, this famous soldier is often described as the Napoleon of Asia ; 
and there are many points of resemblance between them ; so much so, that it is not 
unlikely that the great European general learnt much of his military art from the equally 
great general in Asia four hundred years before his day. 

Both set out to establish a world empire and both were successful. Both made 
use of cavalry to gain information, to complete a victory and to destroy the enemy by a 
relentless pursuit, and both maintained a veteran guard to be used as a last resort. 

History records the deeds of all great military leaders in Europe, but those of Timur, 
whose conquests far exceeded those of Napoleon, are almost unknown except to the few 
who have studied the East. In Asia, however, he still remains “ The Lord.” Though 
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his detractors nick-namcd him Timur-i-Lang, or Timur the hmpei, his admirers then 
and now speak of him as Timur the SpJcndid 

Timur’s earlier battles were w'on by his clear tactical instinct and personal bravery ; 
but later in life he showed great strategical ability, and gave the same attention to detail 
for which Napoleon was famous. Before undertaking a campaign he planted a net-work 
of secret agents in the country he proposed to invade, and these kept him informed about 
all matters concerning water and supplies, roads, rivers, etc. 

Ills first large campaign w'as against Toktamish, over-lord of the Mongols, a direct 
descendant of Genghis Khan, who ruled that part of Asia now known as Siberia from 
China to the Volga m the west This great Prmcc had received much kindness from 
Timur, but resented his rise to power tn the south Timur, not being of royal blood was, 
according to Toktamish, subicet to him as over-lord. When Toktamish made an un¬ 
provoked attack on Timur, the latter made anangements for crushing his enemy. He 
assembled 100,(X)0 fighting men, all trained to war and each with two horses They were 
armed with bow, lance and scimitar, the deadly curved sword of the cast, razor sharp. 

To gam a strategical advantage this large lorcc of cavalry covered eighteen hundred 
miles in eighteen weeks living on the country. 

During the hundred and fifty years after the death of Genghis Khan, the importance 
of the horse in war had led to a marked improvement in the breeding of this animal, 
and the horse of the army of limur, both in size and quality, W'as vastly superior to the 
stout Mongol pomes of the p ist This can be clearly seen in the Chinese models of horses 
of that period w'hich resemble the weight carrying cobs, some fifteen and a half hands 
high, in use throughout Europe in the eighteenth century. 

The supply question was not an easy one, and was only partly solved by killing game. 
The force moved on a thirty mile front, and w'hen meat was required, while the centre halted, 
the flanks advanced some ten miles, closing in until a tract of country with a diameter 
of ten miles was completely surrounded. All squadrons then moved towards the centre, 
from which the game could no longer escape. Timur, himself an expert bowman, then 
rode in to slay the first victim, and soon selected skilled men accounted for all the rest 
of the game to provide meat for the w’holc force. This same method is adopted today 
in Nepal tiger hunts, where a large number of elephants surround a jungle, closing in 
until they stand shoulder to shoulder in a circle with the hunted tigers in the centre unable 
to escape and at the mercy of the nfics of the sportsmen. 

When Timur learnt iVom his scouts that Toktamish and his Hordes, as his people 
were called, were w ithin striking distance, he pitched camp and hi fires to prepare a good 
meal with the last of his supplies. Then, after food and rest, he advanced to the attack. 
His centre division charged under a cloud of arrows fired from the saddle, and though 
the enemy had far superior forces, the Hank divisions attacked the flanks of the Hordes 
and the whole forces were engaged m groups and personal fights with lance and scimitar. 
When the time was npe, Timur with his old guard charged home and gained a decisive 
victory. This was foliow'cd by a relentless pursuit until the whole army of Toktamish 
was destroyed and he was made prisoner. Timur continued his advance as far west as 
the river Don—to the alarm of Moscow, which sent up prayers Mother of God, 
save Russia ” 

After withdrawing his army from the Don, Timur returned to his capital Samarkhand 
and spent some years in building palaces and gardens. Though recognised as the Em¬ 
peror of Central Asia, he refused to adopt this title, preferring that used by his followers, 
“ Timur Gurigan,” Lord Timur the Splendid- 
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In 1388, he turned his attention to the south After conquering as fai as Delhi 
and Persia, he moved west against the Syrians who were assisted by an army from Egypt. 
He took Damascus and drove the Egyptians back through Palestine as far as Acre. 
Making camp at Aleppo, Timur now became a threat to the powerful Othman Turks, 
whose Emperor, Bayazid, was busy in the Balkans against the Greeks and Servians. 
Bayazid had won victories in Scrvia and Gieecc and was investing Byzantium (Con¬ 
stantinople). This centre of Christianity was ripe for surrender when information 
reached the Turk sthat Timur was at Siva, half-w'ay between Aleppo and the Black Sea 
Bayazid at once drew off irom his scige and crossed into Asia Minor, mustering two 
hundred thousand warriors to meet the Tartar Force The Turks reached Angora 
(Ankara) and m*iking this their base marched east tow'ards Siva, expecting to meet Timur 
on the road Timur, however, was too expert a soldier to fight on ground of the enemy’s 
choosing, and moved south For eight days Baya/id could get no new^s ot Timur, in 
spile of widespread patrols When he did discover his position, Timur was behind him, 
having seized Angora with all the Turks’ baggage and supplies Bayazid realised he had 
been out-manoeuvred and though he marched back to attack, the battle was won before 
the clash of armies took place. 

This great cavalry action by Timur was the perfect model for European armies for 
all time The attack against the Turks, who were weary from forced maichcs and hungry, 
being cut oil from supplies, was made in three lines undei a cloud of arrows When 
the enemy showed signs of defeat, Timur at the head of his vcteian old guaid charged 
home The rout was complete Anybody that made a stand was cut to pieces This 
happened to Bayazid's personal guard who surrounded him and fought to the end. The 
Sultan was captured and brought to Timur alter the battle, a prisoner The pursuit 
w'as vigorous and relentless as far as the sea some two hundred miles to the west and 
south-west. 

In one month there could not be found an armed Turk in Asia, so complete had 
been Timur’s victory. 

It is interesting to note that this barbarian Tartar victor treated his enemy, the 
Turkish Sultan, with the greatest courtesy, as if he were an honoured guest When he 
gave him his liberty he sent him away under a distinguished escort and with him went 
his favourite wife Destina, a sister of the King of Servia. 

So complete had been Timur’s victory that he did not cross into Europe and returned 
in the Autumn of 1402 to his own city, Samarkhand, greatly honoured by all, not only 
m Asia but throughout Europe. Henry IV of England, Charles VI of France and 
Henry lit of Castile sent him letters of congratulation. The last also sent an Ambassaderj 
Clarijo, Ruy de Gonzales, who stayed at Timur’s court for some years. 

Sir Percy Sykes wrote of Timur, “ No Asiatic conqueror had performed such feats 
of arms and none is entitled to the fame of Tamerlane.” 

He might have added that Timur was the first to appreciate the right use of cavalry : 
to prepare the way by reconnaisance, to give the decisive blow in battle and to complete 
the destruction of the hostile army by a vigorous pursuit. 

In 1405 Timur died greatly honoured and greatly loved by all who knew him. 

OLIVER CROMWELL 

The seventeenth century produced two great generals, both of whom were notable 
cavalry leaders. So great was the reputation these acquired that troops opposed to 
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them went into action with a hopeless feeling that they could not win against them. 
Sobieski, no doubt, acquired much of his military knowledge from the study of Cromwell's 
methods thirty years before, for in those days Cromwell was looked upon by Europe as 
the greatest general of his day. The question still remains unanswered : where did 
Cromwell acquire his knowledge of war ? In the past all the great commanders studied 
the achievements of earlier successful generals Alexander, Genghis Khan, Timur, 
Gustavus Adolphus King of Sweden, Napoleon, Wellington, all these were well known 
students of military history. With Cromwell it would appear that the art of command 
was a natural instinct, as up to the age of forty-three he lived the life of a country squiic 
and was Member of Parliament for Cambridge. 

When the civil war broke out, he no doubt applied himself to learn all he could 
about previous campaigns, chiefly from hearsay. Though no evidence of this exists it is 
probable that he read or heard of the successes of great cavalry leaders such as Timur 
(Tamerlane) m the sixteenth century. In some of his many battles Cromwell used the 
idcnticai methods of Timur and with equal success. 

Of all the characters which have come down to us in the history of our nation, 
none is so surrounded by the ha/e of contradiction as that of Oliver Cromwell Des- 
scfibed by writers of his day as a saint; a cunning self-seeker ; the hero of religious 
liberty or a blood-stained usurper and rcgicidc, m accordance with the respective views 
of the author, all agree with regard to his qualities as a soldier. When we consider the 
lime in which he lived, and the inlluencc Cromwell exerted on our history, our constitu¬ 
tion and on our national character, it must be evident that he was in all the circum¬ 
stances of his life a great man. As a statesman, he placed the welfare of his nation before 
the right of Kings, and his bitterest enemies can only charge him with the crime that 
“ a man's noblest mistake is to be born before his time ” 

As a soldier, Cromwell stands on the same plane as Marlborough and Wellington 
and in the opinion of foreign military writers he was the greatest ol the three As a leader 
of cavalry he was the greatest our nation has ever produced 

At the beginning of the year 1642 the breach between King and Parliament, intensi¬ 
fied by bitter difi'erences in religious opinions, had become too wide to be bridged. None 
realised this more fully than Oliver Cromwell, the Member of Parliament for Cambridge 
He at once set about making preparations for the defence ol that city, and on his own 
initiative raised from the landowners of the adjacent country a troop of horse So care¬ 
fully did he select his sixty Troopers that, imbued with a spirit of duty and self-sacrifice, 
they became the nucleus of the most remarkable army the w^orld has ever seen Ten 
years later Cromwell was appointed the Commander-in-Chief of the armies of England. 
On the battlefield he had entirely crushed all opposition In religion, he was the recog¬ 
nised leader of the most earnest of the confletmg sects As a Statesman he had risen to 
highest possible position for a man, and had refused to accept the petition of Parliament 
to become King of England. 

The signal success of every enterprise undertaken by this remarkable man was due 
in a large measure to the clear vision with which he dealt with every important question 
and the minute attention he gave to detail. He saw that the value of cavalry depended 
on the leaders selected. ‘‘ I beseech you,*' he writes, “ to be careful what Captains of 
horse you choose, what men be mounted ; a few honest men are better than numbers. 
I had rather have a plain russet-coated captain who knows what he fights for, and loves 
what he knows, than that which you call a ‘ gentleman ’ and is nothing else. I honour 
a gentleman that is so indeed.” Such men were to be the officers. Of his men it is said, 
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“ Not a man swears but he pays his twelve pence ; no plundering, no drinking, disorder 
or impiety allowed ” 

Macaulay, our great historian, when describing this peculiar feature in Cromwell’s 
army, writes, “ That which distinguished the Army of Cromwell from other armies was 
the austere morality and fear of God which pervaded all ranks. It was acknowledged 
even by the most zealous Royalist that in that singular camp no oaths were heard, no 
drunkenness or gambling seen, and that during that long dominion of the soldiery the 
property of peaceable citizens and the honour of women w'erc held sacred.” 

Although historians make no reference to the quality of the horses m the rival armies 
in England in the seventeenth century, it is well-known that at the time when all move¬ 
ment was mounted or in draught, the class of horse was a most useful type capable of 
much endurance. 

Though the importation of Arab blood has since improved the English horse as 
regards pace, the foundation horse of Cromwell’s time was an 
ideal troop horse for cavalry work. 

The great civil war began on September 9th, 1642, when Lord 
Essex took command of the Parliamentary army at Si Albans, and 
It is interesting to observe the development of Cromwell as a leader 
of a troop, as at Edgehill, to that of an Army at Worcester. The 
next year, 1643, Cromwell was engaged at Grantham in May, and 
in July at Gainsborough where success was gained by employing a 
general reserve and the pursuit extended for six miles. 

Marston Moor 

In 1644, the Parliamentary army under the Earl of Manchester 
was investing York with 18,000 men, of which 8,000 were cavalry 
under Cromwell who threw out a protecting screen thirty miles to 
the west of the city In June, Prince Rupert moved up from Chestez 
to raise the seigc, and on his approach the Puritan forces withdrew 
towards Tadcastcr. On the way they found it necessary to lake up 
a position at Long Marston, eight miles west of York. That 
afternoon the Royalists got in touch with the Puritan m the 
evening, but decided to settle down for the night. The Puritan Army, inspired 
by Cromwell, suddenly advanced to the attack and the fight continued until 10 p.m., 
but the pursuit was pressed home to the gates of York. Both sides lost heavily but of 
the 20,000 Royalists over 4,000 were buried, and the victory was due to the way the cavalry 
was led by Cromwell. During the fighting most of the senior officers on both sides fled 
from the field under the impression that all was lost. This left Cromwell in a position 
to assume command, for those senior to him so respected his judgment that they con¬ 
formed to his wishes. His cavalry not only rode through that of General Goring and 
General Lucas, but even dispersed the infantry which he charged from the rear, 

Nasebv 

In 1645 the Royalist army took Lcicestei when the Parliamentary army was investing 
Oxford. General Fairfax at once decided to march against Prince Rupert, On June 5th 
Cromwell, who had been appointed Commander of all the Cavalry by Parliament, joined 
Fairfax at Killingsbury, 40 miles south of Leicester. Riding through the camp he was 
welcomed by the troops with cries of “ Here’s Ironside come to lead us.” 
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Fairfax attacked with Cromweirs cavalry on his right and Irelon on the left The 
latter was defeated by the Prince, but Cromwell was equally successful against Lungdale’s 
cavalry Rupert now made his usual mistake, pursuing with his whole force, and thence¬ 
forward was of little use to his side. Cromwell on the other hand sent only a small force 
in pursuit of Langdalc, rallied his bulk and attacked the Royal infantry, dispersing them, 
and was ready to meet Prince Rupert’s cavalry returning from a long pursuit in disorder 
The final result was a complete victory The captures were 5,000 prisoners, 100 colours 
as well as the King’s baggage and artillery and private papers Tn three hours the battle 
was over and the victory was due to Cromwell's tactical instinct in always maintaining 
in hand his Cavalry Reserve He had led charges four times and pursued for 14 miles 
Of the 6,000 Royalist cavalry a bare 200 escaped death or capture 

After Naseby Cromwell was oficred the rank of Baron by Parliament, but refused 
the honour on conscientious grounds, saying he wanted nothing foi himself During 
the ensuing comparative peace in England, he took part in politics, but in 1648 the trouble 
started again and in January the following year King Charles was tried for treason against 
the State. In his trial, which condemned him to death, Cromwell was opposed to the 
verdict according to one writer, but the execution was earned out on the thirtieth of 
that month m front of Whitehall, the budding W'hich is now the Royal United Service 
Institution 

in July of that year Cromwell was sent (o Ireland as Lord Lieutenant and Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf, where he crushed the rebellion in a most drastic manner Before he 
could join forces with the troops m Ulster, several strong points had to be reduced, of 
which the most important was Drogheda on the River Boyne On September 10th he 
invested this stronghold held by 2,500 royalists under Sir Arthur Aston, and on the lllh 
the first two assaults were repulsed The third assault was led by the Commander-m-Chicf 
himself and the defence broke down. On Mill Mount the resistance continued and 
Cromwell gave the order to give no quarter. Here the heaviest fighting occurred round 
St. Peter’s Church, and all with arms were slam. When the remnant took refuge m the 
church steeple he ordered the place to be burnt In all, 2,000 were killed In his report 
Cromwell stated that this drastic measure was by his own order and added, “ It wall 
prevent more effusion of blood in the future which are satisfactory grounds to such 
action w'hich otherwise cannot but work remorse and regret.” The results confirmed 
this view, as Trim and Dundalk were evacuated on the approach of his army and Mewry 
soon surrendered ; and but for Wexford all Ireland was treated with, what his detraclors 
claimed, the utmost brutality, 2,000 being killed. Cromwell however asserted that not a 
man in Ireland, unless carrying arms or assisting the rebels, had been slain He was with 
justice called the “ Hammer of Ireland ” and m a few months there the rebellion was 
most effectively stamped out 


Dunbar 

The execution of Charles I was deeply resented in Scotland and m 1650 that country 
was ablaze. In June, Parliament on the advice of Cromwell somewhat reluctantly con¬ 
sented to a force being sent north of the Tweed, appointing Cromwell Captain-General 
of the Commonwealth forces. His army was only 16,000 strong, of which 5,500 were 
cavalry, a proportion of over 30 per cent. On July 22nd he crossed the border at Berwick 
and moved to Dunbar which he had arranged as a base, supplies being landed there by 
sea. From there he advanced north to Leith to meet Leslie, the Scots commander, who 
had a superior force numbering 27,000, of which 5,000 were horsed. Finding the enemy 
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too strong for him, Cromwell fell back on his base at Dunbar, followed closely by Leslie’s 
cavalry and fighting rearguard actions Covered by his cavalry, Leslie worked round 
Dunbar and took up a strong position on the Berwick road at Doon. By his manoeuvre 
Leslie had Cromwell in a trap, a position fully realised by Cromwell, who remained calm 
and full of confidence The night of September 2nd was cold and very wet. To Cromwell’s 
veteran Ironsides this was all in the day’s woik, but to the Scots a wet night in bivouac 
was upsetting, and many of Leslie’s officers left camp to seek shelter in rear. 

Before Sam. on September 3rd the battle was joined and at first all the advantage 
lay with the Scots, but Cromwell at the head of his cavalry moved along the beach until 
opposite the right flank of Leslie's army, and charging at once rolled up the whole line 
By 6 a m the battle was won and victoiy complete 2,000 men were killed and 10,000 
captured. 

Worcester 





After his defeat at Dunbar, General Leslie began to collect another ainiy at Stirling, 
the gateway to the Highlands, and Cromwell followed him with his Imglish forces 
Charles, who had been crowned King of Scotland at Scone, decided to maich on London 
quite convinced that he would be fully supported by all the royalists south of tlie bolder 
On July 31st, 1651, he broke camp at Stirling and began his march down the western road 
and on August 2nd he crossed the border. Cromwell at once took up the puisuit, moving 
by the eastern road parallel to the Scots 

^ When Charles reached Warrington, finding General Lambert at Kniitsford, he 
was forced to alter his plans This was the more necessaiy when he learnt that 
General Fleetwood had reached Banbury On August 22nd C'harlcs with 16,000 
weary and footsore troops reached Worcester and began to improve its defences 
In the meantime Cromw^ell joined Lambert and Harrison at Warwick and moved 
to Evesham, placing his army between Chailes and London, his objective 
Having 30,000 men with him, Cromwell sent Lambert with 11,000 across 
the River Severn cd Upton about ten miles soutli of Worcester On September 3rd 

Cromwell threw a bridge of boats across the Severn 
two miles south of Worcester, and having crossed to 
the west bank began his attack on the city from 
the south and south-east on both sides of the river. 
The out-posts were quickly driven into the city 
where the Scots endeavoured to advert defeat, but 
superior numbers prevailed in the end, after heavy 
fighting 

Cromwell, who had rccrosscd the river to direct 
the final assault, was again in the forefront of the 
fi ihting, riding right up to the Scots foot soldiers to 
offer them quarter This wus refused and stubborn 
fighting continued. 

“ As stiff'a contest for four or five hours as ever I 
have seen,” wrote Cromwell after his great victory, 
and no one knew more of such a struggle than he 
did. Among the 10,000 prisoners who laid down 
their arras were half the nobility of Scotland. This 
victory was complete, bringing to an end a terrible 
civil war which had lasted seven years. 
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It was the last occasion on which Cromwell served as a soldier in the field IIis 
career began with the command of a troop of horse, it ended as the commander-m-chicf 
of all the forces of Parliament. It was a great career and, as Fritz von Hocnig the 
Prussian military writer declared, he was the greatest general England ever produced 
and the greatest cavalry leader of any nation in all ages. 

SOBIESKI 

In 1620 was born John Sobieski, who became the most famous general of Poland 
He is also known as John 111, King of Poland On the death of the King of Poland, 
their Parliament was sitting to elect a successor, and various names were put forward 
Then Sobieski came in and recommended Charles of Lorraine. At once the cry arose 
lhac rt Pole should rule Poland and Sobieski was chosen under the title of John 11!, King 
of Poland 

In 1676 fe defeated a Turkish army though he had only 20,000 cavalry with him ; 
but his generalship, bravery, and personality prevailed, and as a result a treaty was 
concluded under which territory in Ukraine and Podosia was restored to Poland. In 
1683 a Turkish army over 200,000 strong marching from Belgrade was investing Vienna. 
The Lmperor Leopold had fled to the fortress of Passau in Bavaria, and some 60,000 
of the wealthier inhabitants of Vienna had follow'cd his example, leaving m the city 
only 20,000 armed men for its defence 

The Emperor had implored Italy, France, Germany and other nations to come 
to his assistance, but the only one that came to the help of Vienna was Poland, 

Sobieski set out from Cracow’ in the middle of August, crossed the Danube by a 
bridge at Tulin left unguarded by the Turks, where he was joined by Charles of Lorraine, 
bringing a small reinforcement which raised the strength of the cavalry of Poland to 
70,000 men. The Turks were under Vizier Kara Mustapha and numbered 300,000. 
They were drawm up for battle west of Vienna, Jn spite of the disparity of his force, 
Sobieski at once attacked, pierced the centre and rolled up Mustapha's left flank. The 
rout was complete. Mustapha and the remnants of his army straggled back to Belgrade 
The booty captured was enormous, including all the Turkish Artillery, 100,000 tents, 
with munitions to the value of a million florins. 

In his letter to his wife he gave a clear description of the battle, and wrote “God 
be praised for ever for He has given the Victory to our nation.” 

The next day Sobieski cnieied Vienna, not with the pageantry of a victorious general, 
but to attend a thanksgiving service at St. Stephen’s Cathedral. 

Kara Mustapha, as was the custom for defeated generals in eastern armies, was 
executed in Belgrade and his head duly sent to the Sultan, who having satisfied himself 
that justice had been done, returned the head to Belgrade where it was used to decorate 
the fortress of that city. 

FREDERICK II OF PRUSSIA 

In his campaign in 1741 Frederick the Great fought the Battle of Moiwitz with 
disastrous results. He found the officers of his Prussian Army were ignorant of their 
profession and unfitted to train their troops. He set to work to reform his cavalry, 
and in the Second Silesian War in 1744 and 1745 the results were most noticeable. In 
1737 at Roszbach, a new brilliant cavalry commander, General von Seydlitz, made a 
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great reputation and was responsible for two of Frederick's victories, Roszbach and 
Zorndorf In the former battle he crushed the Austrian-French Force and accounted 
for five generals and 15,000 in killed and wounded and prisoners In 1758 at Zorndorf 
against a Russian army of 52,000 Frederick accounted for 21,000 of these and gained 
a signal victory in spile of heavy losses, for the Prussians lost 11,000 out of their 
30,000. The great success of Fiederick the Great was chiefly due to the way his cavalry 
was led by Generals von Seydlitz and von Zeithen. 

GENERAL VON SEYDLITZ 

Of all cavalry leaders of the past, the name of Seydlitz stands out dearly above 
all as a type which deserves the admiration of every soldier Not only was he famous 
as a leader m the field like the cavalry generals who served Napoleon so well . . . Murat, 
Kellerman, Bcssicres and Lasalle . . but as a pattern of horseman, horse-master and 

as a trainer of squadrons in peace time to fit them for the struggle of war Seydlitz hrd 
not his equal, unless wc find it in Cromwell and his Ironsides What Crauford did fo 
Wellington in training and leading his famous Light Infantry in the Peninsula, SeydlEz 
performed with his Prussian Cavalry under Frederick the Great m the eighteenth 
century, as difficult and as brilliant a task. 

His success was chiefly due to the thoroughness of his training Himself a finished 
horseman, he made this art the chief qualification of every cavalry soldier under his 
command, and he considered no man a trained cavalry soldier unless able to break and 
ride any animal, and to cross any country, however difficult, at a fast pace. He was a 
great believer m working without stirrups, holding that unless a man is independent 
of such aids, his seat could not be sufficiently firm to ride difficult horses. As a con¬ 
sequence of the seventy of his training, his men could cross any country, swim rivers 
without hesitation, and were brilliant swordsmen. 

This high state of individual efficiency cannot be attained without occasional 
accidents, and he was once called upon to explain to the King how so many accidents 
occurred in his Regiment. “Your Majesty has only to give the order,” he replied, 
“and there shall be no more accidents ; but in that case I cannot consider myself to 
blame if my Regiment does not acquit itself with credit before the enemy.” 

Next to horsemanship, Seydlitz placed skill in the use of his weapons as the most 
important of the cavalry soldier's qualifications, and in this art he was himself proficient 
as well as being an able instructor. 

Seydlitz reached the zenith of his fame in 1757, when, during the battle of Roszbach 
the King had placed him, when junior to all the Major-Generals, in command of the 
whole cavalry He at once solved the difficulty of his position by saying to his assembled 
Generals, “Gentlemen, I must obey the King, and you will obey me. Advance !” 

Placing his cavalry on a flank of the hostile advancing army, he waited until the 
moment arrived for a successful charge, and hurling his thirty-three squadrons against 
the enemy’s flank he won an important victory against the allied armies of France and 
Austria, f^orcing whole battalions to surrender, pursuing till dark, and following up the 
beaten enemy the next morning. For this action he was decorated on the battlefield 
by the King with the insignia of the Black Eagle, proudest of Prussian orders, and a 
few days later was promoted Lieutenant-General. By his achievements, he had risen 
from Colonel to Lieutenant-General in six months ! 

Later on, at the Battle of Zorndorf, Seydlitz again displayed that power of 
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appreciating the right moment to use his cavalry, which is perhaps the highest gift of a 
great leader. Twice he received orders from the King to charge, and twice he returned 
answer that to do so were to sacrifice his men needlessly before that moment when his 
cavalry could be used effectively. The third message from the King was to the effect 
that after the battle his head should pay for his failure to obey. 

“ Tell the King,” said Seydlitz, calmly, “that after the battle he can dispose of 
my head as he will, but till then he must permit me to use it as best I can m his service.” 
Shortly after, the right moment having arrived, he charged the enemy’s cavalry and 
infantry again and again, and the result of his action was another brilliant victory. 

After the battle the King embraced the Cavalry General, thanking him with deep 
feeling, saying, “Here is another victory I owe to you.” 

“Not to me. Sire,” replied Seydlitz, “but to the brave men whom I command.” 

It was Seydlitz as a cornet who stated to the King that a cavalry soldier, if properly 
mounted, should never fall into the hands of the enemy. The King listened in silence 
until passing over a bridge into a fortress. He then ordered the drawbridge to be 
raised, and turning to Seydlitz, he said, “Well ! you are mounted, and you cannot cut 
your way through my escort, so you are my prisoner !” Without hesitation, Seydlitz 
IS said to have turned his horse at the parapet, jumped into the river, and to have gained 
Ihe bank in safety. 

True or false, this story is not too impossible to be credited, and is in keeping with 
the daring which Seydlitz ever displayed in the face of danger. Boldness and quick 
decision are necessary attributes for a cavalry leader, and when combined with a con¬ 
summate knowledge of war, and the intrepid bravery to ignore even repeated orders of a 
king, we find the rare qualifications for so famous a soldier as Seydlitz. 

In these two battles, Roszbach and Zorndorf, Frederick the Great owed his 
victories to his two famous cavalry leaders von Seydlitz and von Zeithen. Writing 
about Frederick’s victories the noted French Military Historian, General H. Bounal 
stated, “The Prussian Cavalry under Frederick showed the highest quality, which has 
never been surpassed since, under his generals Seydlitz and Zeithen.” 

At Roszbach, Frederick with only 26,000 Prussians by superior tactics defeated the 
allied Austrian and French army. The final blow of this great battle was the culminating 
charge of 37 squadrons under Seydlitz against the force manoeuvring into position. 
This success was due to the skill of Seydlitz, who waited until the exact moment when his 
blow could be most effective. With a total loss of only 600 the cavalry accounted for 
2,000 killed, 3,000 prisoners, 67 cannon and 22 stand of colours. Napoleon carried out 
Frederick’s manoeuvre at Roszbach when he fought his successful battle at Austerlitz. 
In this case Napoleon withdrew to a prepared position which had been arranged before¬ 
hand, whereas Frederick acted on the spur of the moment. 

In his three day battle of Zorndorf Frederick again owed his success against the 
Russian army to his two cavalry leaders. On the first day Zeithen’s Hussars were cut 
off and completely surrounded. From this difficult position they cut themselves out and 
rejoined the main body. Throughout the three days the Prussian Infantry showed great 
fortitude and the Prussian Cavalry the utmost bravery. 

NAPOLEON’S CAVALRY 

Students of the many successes achieved by Napoleon must acknowledge that in 
all his battles his cavalry, and the way he employed it, was chiefly responsible. Many 
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of his Cavalry generals became famous, but with one exception all these carried out 
instructions issued by Napoleon. The exception was General Kellerman at Marengo, 
who, with but five squadrons of French Cavalry, charging on his own initiative at the 
right moment, converted a defeat into a brilliant victory By this timely action he 
captured 2,000 prisoners and the general in command. 

Marengo 

In June 1800, Napoleon having crossed the Alps with great difficulty reached Milan, 
cutting off the Austrian army under Melas which was investing Genoa held by the 
French under Massena. 

Napoleon’s force of about 30,000 was necessarily much dispersed, both north and 
south of the River Po Suddenly Melas appeared in strength at Allesandria and tried 
to break through the French, who were sitting on his lines of communication. The 
fighting progressed all day, with varying success, against Napoleon’s centre, occupied 
by Desaix’ Brigade. Behind Desaix was Kellerman’s Cavalry, now reduced 4fo only 
800 sabres. 

Melas, who had been wounded, handed over command to General Zach, his chief of 
staff, who seized an opportunity and rushed Desaix’ line. So grave was the situation 
that Napoleon retired to his tent expecting defeat. 

Kellerman, on his own initiative, moved his cavalry to a flank in column of troops 
and when clear of his own infantry gave the command ‘‘ Left wheel into line—Charge.” 
The effect of this was so great that 2,000 men including General Zach laid down their 
arms 

’ This action of Kellerman’s was so opportune and so effective that Marengo was a 
complete victory for Napoleon, and to it Napoleon owed all his political success and 
military renown. This was no doubt the reason he named his favourite white arab 
charger” Marengo.” 

Eleven years later, when General Kellerman was in trouble over deficiency in public 
funds in Spam, he demanded an interview with the Emperor after having been removed 
from his command. Napoleon, who was well aware of all the circumstances, received 
Kellerman kindly, saying, “General Kellerman, whenever your name comes before me 
1 can remember nothing but Marengo.” 

After Marengo, Napoleon increased the strength of his Cavalry, realising the im¬ 
portance of keeping in his own hand a decisive body which he could hurl into the fight 
at the right moment. He organised several cavalry schools, and selected both officers 
and men for this branch of his army of which he had learnt the importance. In 1805, 
when he assembled his whole army at Boulogne for his intended invasion of England, 
the strength of his mounted force was increased from 65,000 to 100,000, of which he 
maintained an Army Reserve of 22,000 under his most dashing General, Murat, and which 
acted entirely under his personal orders as strategical cavalry. 

The strategical action of cavalry embraces those services, prior to the meeting of 
the opposing main armies, of special missions. These may be reconnaissances, or the 
acquisition of information about the enemy, or the country in that particular zone of 
operations ; it may be the hampering of the enemy during concentration ; raids against 
his lines of supply ; or to mystify and deceive him as to the probable plans of his own forces. 

Of these various strategical missions, that,of reconnaissance is undoubtedly the most 
important. Frederick the Great is reported to have said, “ If we could be acquainted 
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with the enemy’s plans beforehand, we would always be able to defeat him even with an 
inferior force.” 

Reconnaissance, or the means of acquiring information, is performed by cavalry 
by stealth or by force ; the former by patrols or scouts who avoid meeting the enemy, but 
approach secretly and report his movements. These are supported by formed bodies, 
which collect and transmit information, and are called reconnaissance or contact squad¬ 
rons. Reconnaissance by force becomes necessary when such squadrons are not strong 
enough to go forward against any opposition that may be met. 

It is interesting to observe how Napoleon used his cavalry for strategical purposes. 
He followed no doctrine or general theory, but used his cavalry for special purposes, 
giving very clearly defined instructions on every occasion. Not once did he send all his 
cavalry reserve on a vague mission of exploration. He sent only so much as was necessary 
to a defined place, and specified exactly what he required it to do. In 1805 finding his 
intended invasion of England out of the question, he decided to move from the channel 
ports to Austria, and used his cavalry supported by two Infantry Corps to act as a flank 
guard. On October 2nd of this year he wrote to Murat, ” You will protect my flank 
as I move obliquely to the Danube, which is a delicate operation. If the enemy intends 
to take the offensive, I must be warned m time to take action, and not be obliged to 
conform to that of the enemy ” 

Later, after the capitulation of Ulm when his army was moving on Vienna, the same 
cavalry was sent on in advance, supported by Infantry Divisions to seize successively 
the crossings of the Inn, the Salza, the Drave and the Isar. 

When Napoleon decided to move against Austria, his Cavalry Force crossed the 
Rhine at Strasbourg on September 25th, 1805, and on October 8th it crossed the Danube 
a-i Donauworth, reaching Augsburg on the road to Ulm. 

At Wertingen, Marshal Murat at the head of three Cavalry Divisions surprised an 
Austrian Division and one Cavalry Regiment. These he utterly routed taking 2,000 
prisoners, six guns and three standards. This small affair enabled Napoleon to lay 
siege to the fortress of Ulm, where General Mack had assembled the bulk of his Austrian 
Army. This resulted in Mack being forced to capitulate 

Austerlitz 

The allied Russian and Austrian army moving to meet Napoleon encountered a 
French Cavalry Division near Wischau which gave way, retiring behind Austerlitz, to a 
position previously selected by Napoleon for his whole force on which he intended to 
meet the allies. His right wing under Marshal Soult consisted of three divisions. His 
left was composed by two corps each of two divisions under Bernadotte and Cannes, 
and in rear of them was Murat with the cavalry of the reserve. The strength of the 
allied army was 84,000, of which 16,000 were horsed. 

Napoleon first attacked Pratzen, which left the flanks entirely separated. Bessieres 
was then sent to attack the Russians under Prince Bagration, who fell back, but continued 
to fight most bravely throughout the day. During the day, the Russian Cavalry over¬ 
came a brigade of Soult’s, but the infantry lay flat allowing the horses to pass over them. 
Then the Cavalry of the Guards of both Russian and French Armies met and fought it 
out for a long time with no advantage to cither side. In the end, however, the Russians 
fell back on Austerlitz after heavy losses in killed and wounded, but none surrendered 
as prisoners. Though both armies made good use of their cavalry, which fought bravely, 
there was no spectacular use of a reserve on either side. The Allies at first used their 
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Cavalry too much in defence, and the French intended to maintain a reserve, but being 
the weaker of the two were obliged to make use of this reserve before the right moment. 
In spite of this, Napoleon won a great victory for the next day the Prince of Lichtenstein 
concluded an armistice, which shortly afterwards was followed by the peace of Plesbourg. 

Having disposed of the armies of Austria and Russia, Napoleon was more free to 
move against Prussia unhampered by threats from the south and east. 


The Jena Campaign 

Napoleon commenced this most successful campaign by the most thorough re¬ 
connaissance, and it is interesting to review his method of using his cavalry to obtain 
information, as it provides a remarkable example of cavalry work at its best; as well 
as the very definite instructions given by Napoleon to Murat. 

At the beginning of this campaign which culminated in the utter defeat of Prussia, 
Murat with three cavalry brigades and the First Infantry Corps (Bernadotte) formed the 
General Advanced Guard. In the instructions to Marshal Murat the position of each 
cavalry brigade, the 1st Corps, and the strength and position of the Reserve were all 
clearly laid down. As regards reconnaissance, Saalfeld, Saalburg and Hof were men¬ 
tioned as the points of direction and allotted to Milhaud, Wathier and Lasalle’s Brigades 
respectively. An engineer officer was to be attached to each Brigade to report specially 
on the country and roads. These three towns were 25 miles apart on the River Saale, 
and these instructions might be considered sufficient when addressed to a Marshal 
Napoleon, however, specifies in detail the exact information he required in the form of 
questions, as follows: 

(1) Is communication possible between Saalfeld and Saalburg ? 

(2) Is communication possible between Saalburg and Hof? 

(3) Is communication possible between Lobenstem (10 miles to rear of Saalburg) and 
Grafenthal (10 miles in rear of Saalfeld) ? 

(4) Is communication possible between Lobenstem and Hof? 

(5) What are these roads like ? 

(6) Are they fit for Infantry, for Cavalry and Artillery ? 

(7) What IS the position of the enemy about Hof, about Saalburg, and above all on 
the mam road to Leipzig ? 

(8) What IS the position about Grafenthal, and Saalfeld, that is to say, between 
Coburg and Naumburg ? 

Could anything be more precise ? Such questions indicate clearly on what points in¬ 
formation is required and enable the Cavalry to concentrate on obtaining the correct 
answers instead of wasting energy in any unnecessary service. This detail in the form 
of questions serves as a model of how instructions in reconnaissance should be given. 

The result of this important reconnaissance enabled Napoleon to fight with such 
amazing success at Jena, seven days later, on the 14th October, 1806. The conflict between 
Marshal Ney’s troops and the Prussian Force was earned on with indifferent success 
until Napoleon decided the moment had arrived to launch his Cavalry Reserve of ninety 
squadrons under Murat. The effect of this was instantaneous. Murat swept all before 
him, defeating Prince Hohenlohe’s cavalry, infantry and artillery. At once Napoleon 
issued his orders for the pursuit to Murat, who carried them out most faithfully. Reach¬ 
ing Weimar, when he took 15,000 prisoners, he pressed on to Erfurth capturing a further 
14,000 and 120 cannon, and pursued to Magdeburg and Spandau while Davoust entered 
Berlin. Finally Murat readied Stettin, the Baltic Port, where Prince Hohcnlohe was 
forced to surrender with the small body of troops remaining. This most famous of all 
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Napoleon’s campaigns lasted only one month, and the success was due chiefly lo ihe 
way he employed his Cavalry Reserve. 


Auerstadt 

At the same time as the battle of Jena was being contested, the Prussian main body 
under the Duke of Weimar was engaged in a desperate fight a few miles away at Auer¬ 
stadt. The troops were almost without supphes, but put up a strong resistance. The 
action of the Prussian Cavalry, under Blucher of Waterloo fame, was noticeably fine 
throughout the day ; but the French Cavalry was at its highest at that time. After Murat’s 
great pursuit of Prince Hohenlohe as far as Stettin, Napoleon stated with confidence 
that his Cavalry had no rival in the whole world. 

The result of this Jena campaign was the capitulation of Prenslau. This armistice 
enabled Napoleon to move safely against Poland, where the allied armies of Poland and 
Russia were concentrated. 

After his success against Prussia, Napoleon established his headquarters in Berlin 
for a long time, until it became necessary for him to give attention to Spain. From there, 
leaving several generals lo carry on against the Spanish, Portuguese and British under 
Wellington, he returned to Prussia. Central Europe having been brought under his 
dominion, he turned his attention to the conquest of Poland as the first step to Moscow. 

In Spam the work of the Cavalry on both sides was mostly confined to reconnaissance 
and protective duties. The only occasion on which decisive action by Cavalry was achieved 
was at Salamanca in 1812, where General Stapleton-Cotton led his Cavalry against a 
French Division under Thomiers. The French were broken and almost annihilated 
Thomiers was killed and 10,000 of his force was accounted for. 

Russia 1812 

In Poland the French had many engagements most of which were successful, but 
when Napoleon entered Russia at the head of huge army of those days numbering half-a- 
million, he experienced the greatest opposition. This was due chiefly to the Cossack 
Cavalry of some 400 squadrons, a force which caused him no little anxiety. The bravery 
of these Cossacks was most noticeable ; time after time their charges were successful, 
especially during the great battle of Borodino. Had they been used more strategically 
and led with more purpose, their value would certainly have been still greater, though 
perhaps their independent methods of fighting might have been impaired. 

During Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, however, the Cossacks came into their 
own. Working on the flanks and rear of the Grand Army, taking full advantage of 
every opportunity which offered, they harassed the retreat of the French, at times 
thoroughly disorganising their march. They hung on to the French from Moscow to 
the River Oder in Germany, inflicting heavy casualties, and so reduced their fighting 
strength that when it met the allied forces of Prussia, Bavaria and Wurtemberg, Napoleon 
was unable to make any decisive stand. It is true the Russian Army in pursuit also suffered 
immense losses, losses which in those days without railways could not easily be replaced. 

1813 

In his actions in Germany, especially at Leipzig, for want of sufficient Cavalry, 
Napoleon not only failed to achieve success, but in the last battle was defeated, and it 
was necessary for him to continue his retirement on Paris. This was effected in good 
order, covered by efficient rear guards largely composed of Cavalry. Though the mounted 
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engagements were few, it was their pressure which delayed the pursuit and enabled Napo¬ 
leon to extricate his forces in face of superior numbers. The armistice of June 4th that 
year brought to a close Napoleon’s success which had lasted fourteen years, a success 
which entitles him to be looked upon as the greatest strategian of modern times. 

1815 

After his escape from the Island of Elba, Napoleon fought his last and most dis¬ 
astrous battle at Waterloo Many causes led to his defeat, but the chief of these lay in 
the failure of his newly raised Cavalry. In reconnaissance it failed to acquaint him of 
the direction of the retreat of the Prussian Army under Blucher to join Wellington. 
Defeated at Charleroi, it was thought that Blucher was falling back to the east, but, 
undetected he was moving nearly north and came up on Wellington’s left two days later, 
at the most critical moment. Napoleon’s Cavalry had failed him. 

During this decisive battle Grouchy's Corps was absent. Its presence might well 
have changed the whole result of the fight. This was due to the failure of despatches 
reaching Grouchy. 

The disjointed Cavalry charges against the British squares were unable to break 
down the stubborn defence of Wellington’s army, delivered though they were with the 
greatest disregard for life ; and towards evening when Blucher arrived on Napoleon's 
right flank, the victory was complete 


Review 

It is interesting to review Napoleon’s method of employing his Cavalry, for he is 
the generally recognised most successful leader of this arm. He had the utmost faith 
in cavalry during the battle, but he bound himself to no doctrine “ Cavalry charges,” 
he wrote, ” are equally effective at the beginning, in the middle and at the end of a battle ” 
At the same time his usual custom was to keep a strong force in reserve and to launch it 
for the culminating blow when his enemy had used up the last reserve. His faith in the 
importance of having a strong cavalry is evident. In 1806 his cavalry was 65,000 strong 
in a force of 325,000, or the proportion of one to five. Later on, being dissatisfied with 
that, he raised it to 100,000, both officers and men being carefully selected, following 
Cromwell’s example. 

It IS no exaggeration to say that during the time the French Army was at its zenith, 
his successes were chiefly due to the excellence and strength of his Cavalry. At Marengo 
it was the charge of a few squadrons under Kellerman which converted a disaster into 
a decisive victory, and resulted in the capitulation of the Austrian Army under General 
Melas. In the battle of Austerlitz it was his Cavalry under Murat which, by repeated 
charges, enabled Soult and Bernadotte to reach the plateau of Pratzen ; and afterwards 
it was the famous charges of Rappe and Bessiferes with the Cavalry of the Guard which 
broke the counter-attack of the Allies and completed the victory. 

On the other hand, at Lutzen, Bautzen and Hanau, when the Imperial Army had 
been deprived of the bulk of its Cavalry, the French won only after considerable difficulty, 
but were unable to make the victory decisive or to reap the advantage such victory should 
bring. 


CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN 

In the three days’ battle, from June 16th to 18th, 1815, though the Mounted Troops 
of both opposing enemies were fully employed, neither Wellington nor Napoleon was 
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in a position to retain his Cavalry Reserve for the knock-out blow. It is true Napoleon 
planned for this, but failed to bring off the great culminating blow, which was so great 
a feature of his earlier battles, when Murat was at the head of his Reserve Murat, now 
King of Naples, being no longer available, Napoleon distributed his 12,000 Cavalry in 
a novel way. A Cavalry Division about 1,500 strong was attached to each Army Corps. 
In addition a strong reserve of four Cavalry Corps was placed under the command of 
General Grouchy. 

These four Corps were under the command of Count Pajol, Counf Exelmans, Count 
Kellerman of Marengo fame, and Count Milhaud. In all, Napoleon mustered on June 
14th 115,000 and 350 guns, Blucher’s Prussian army included 113,000 Infantry, 12,000 
Cavalry and 312 guns. Wellington could muster only 106,000 of which the British part 
was only 24,000 Infantry, 8,000 Cavalry and 120 guns. Lord Uxbridge was in command 
of his Cavalry. 

On June 15th Napoleon's force crossed the River Sambre at Charleroi, but the 
crossing took longer than was desired and some troops were still on the south bank 
the next morning. This was due to inexperienced staff officers, a factor that greatly 
influenced the whole campaign On June 16th Napoleon attacked the Prussians with 
Grouchy at Ligny, and the Allies at Quatre Bras. At Ligny, Grouchy was entirely suc¬ 
cessful, his Cavalry breaking several Infantry squares and drove back the Prussian Cavalry. 
This defeat has been severely criticised, in that the Prussian Cavalry Reserve was not 
brought into action in support of their defeated Brigades. At noon. Grouchy was ordered 
to pursue the retreating Prussians, in which army there was much confusion, for their 
coimnander-in-chief. Prince Blucher, had been ridden over both by the French and his 
own Cavalry, and was unable to take control. Heavy rain, brought down by the heavy 
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discharges of artillery, made pursuit slow, and the Prussians were able to get away with 
little loss. The Flanders mud is so heavy, that horses cannot move at any pace faster than 
a walk after saturating rain. 


Quatre Bras 

While Grouchy was driving back Blucher north east of Ligny, Marshal Ney was 
ordered to attack the British and occupy Quatre Bras. This village is at an important 
cross-road some thirteen miles north of Charleroi. By midday on the 16th June this 
position was occupied by a Dutch-Belgian Corps under the young Prince of Orange. 
By 2 p.m. thi,s Corps had been reinforced by the 3rd British Division. At 2 p.m. Marshal 
Ney, with 1,700 Cavalry, 16,000 Infantry and 38 guns, moved forward to attack, but 
exercised considerable caution fearing that Wellington had arranged an ambush for his 
force as so frequently happened in Spain. When another urgent message arrived from 
Napoleon to seize Quatre Bras at once, he sent forward Kellerman with his Cavalry Corps 
which charged the right flank of the 3rd British Division, which was surprised in line 
and the 69th Regiment lost about one-third of their strength killed, and the remainder was 
entirely routed. The British Cavalry was unable to arrive until after nightfall. 

Wellington, learning of the defeat of the Prussians at Ligny about 7.30 a.m. on the 
morning of the 17th June, decided to fall back on the Waterloo position, the Cavalry 
taking over the outposts and the Infantry moving back without molestation to the 
position they were to occupy on the 18th. Napoleon wanted to follow up Wellington, 
but was dissuaded by his Generals who declared both men and horses were too fatigued 
for further effort that day. Round Gemappe, when covering the retirement of the 
Allied infantry, our rearguard was attacked by French and Polish Cavalry, but our 
Cavalry counter-attacked, driving the enemy right through the town of Gemappe. In 
this action the Life Guards and 7th Hussars greatly distinguished themselves. 

That night, on the Emperor’s order, the French were not allowed fires, in spite of the 
incessant ram, and but few had any rations. On the other hand, in our army, fires were 
blazing all through the night, and all had cooked breakfasts on the morning of the 18th, 
for Wellington knew only too well what a good meal means to good fighting 
efficiency. 


Waterloo 

Daylight broke on June 18th with a cheerless sky, heavy clouds covering the valley 
until 9 a.m. when it became brighter, but the sun was not seen until close to sun-down. 

On this day the British Cavalry was formed in four strong Brigades under 
Lieutenant-General Lord Uxbridge. The battle opened at 11.50 a.m. by the attack 
of D’Erlon’s Corps at Hougoumont, an old chateau surrounded by a walled garden. 
This attack was held, and at 2 p.m, the same corps attacked the Allied left and centre. 
After an hour’s severe fighting this corps was driven back by our Cavalry. At 4 p.m. 
a heavy attack by French Cavalry was launched against the British centre and lasted for 
two hours. The British Re^ment formed squares which the French were unable to pierce. 

At 6 p.m. Marshal Ney advanced tp attack our centre. This attack lasted until 
7.30 p.m. 

At 7.30 p.m. the Imperial Guard was launched, but was routed with the assistance 
of Blucher’s Army which had formed on our left flank and at right angles to it. 

During all this desperate fighting, our Cavalry Coips was kept busy. At 2 p.m. 
Lord Uxbridge ordered Ponsonby’s Union Brigade to attack D’Erlon’s Corps which 
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was advancing against our centre in close columns. The Cavalry charge was most 
successful, and D’Erlon’s Corps fell back across the valley, losing two Eagles, as their 
Regimental Standards were called. One of these was captured by the Royals and one 
by the Greys. Both of these distinguished Regiments use to this day as a badge the 
French Eagle taken at Waterloo. 

At the same time on the west of the Brussels-Charleroi road, Lord Uxbridge at 
the head of the Household Brigade met the French Cavalry in a clash. This charge 
was also most successful. The French Cuirassiers were not as well trained as the big men 
of our Household Brigade who, with heavier horses, rode through the French. 

It is generally considered that the work of the Union Brigade helped most to the 
defeat of Napoleon, All three of the Regiments of this Brigade did great execution, 
killing and capturing, and above all frightening, a whole Division of D’Erlon’s Corps, 
which lost 5,000 in the action. Seeing D’Erlon’s Infantry in trouble a French Lancer 
and a Cuirassier Regiment was sent against our Union Brigade, now disorganised after 
their successful attack, but Vandeleur’s Brigade joined in the fight at this critical 
moment and drove back the French supporting Regiment. 

At 4 p.m. Marshal Ney commanded his Cavalry to attack our right wmg and 
destroy the British Squares. For more than an hour French Regiments and squadrons 
attacked our squares, but with no success. They attacked our Batteries; but on their 
approach, the gunners ran into the nearest square. Four times they seized our guns 
and four times the Infantry recovered the guns by bayonet charges. 

At 5 p.m. the head of the Prussian Cavalry Brigade was approaching our left. 

When the French Imperial Guard was defeated and forced to fall back, Wellington 
ordered Vivian’s and Vandeleur’s Brigades to the front. These were soon engaged 
and kept up the pursuit until 10 p.m., a pursuit which was continued by the Prussian 
and Brunswick Cavalry throughout the night. The rout of the French was complete. 

No one can read of the Cavalry work at Waterloo without emotion ; how they 
charged home, and later when supporting the Infantry and Artillery how they stood 
for hours to be shot at, never flinching when their ranks became thinner through losses. 
The bravery of their chief, Lord Uxbridge, and all ranks was unsurpassed that day. 

To-day, Waterloo is almost a legend except for military students. It was, however, 
one of the few decisive battles of the world and saved Europe from the domination 
of one who almost attained his ambition. The one thing under Providence he could 
not defeat was the undaunted British Soldier who, properly led, never knows defeat 

The horses of the Cavalry in the Waterloo campaign appear, from pictures painted 
in those days, to have differed little from those of the twentieth century. Dragoons 
were big men and rode heavier horses than the Light Cavalry, Hussars and Lancers. On 
the other hand, the French Cavalry were below our standard, due to heavy losses during 
the long period of the wars of Napoleon, and to the tendency in France to breed from 
the Arab. The Arab horse has many famous qualities, endurance and soundness, but 
seldom runs to more than 14,2 hands. In shock action, the size and weight of the 
horse used is a factor in success, and has often been the deciding factor. 

The Crimea 

Every schoolboy has heard much of the charge of the Light Cavalry Brigade at 
Balaklava in 1854. Poems have been written and songs sung about that daring ride. 
Few have ever heard of the charge of the Heavy Cavalry Brigade against a Russian 
cavalry corps many times as strong. The Light Brigade charge was an expensive 
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failure in spite of the utmost bravery ; that of the Heavy Brigade was an unqualified 
success. 

In the century which followed Napoleon’s wars, there occurred, according to 
Colonel Henderson, the famous military historian, only seven examples of successful 
shock action by Cavalry and at the head of these he placed the victory of our Heavy 
Brigade at Balaklava. Why, it may well be asked, is so little known of this action ? 
There are two reasons. The self-sacrifice shown by the 11th and 13th Hussars and 
17th Lancers of the Light Brigade was so splendid, their losses so heavy and their 
failure so magnificent, that the sound work of the Heavies, though so successful, was 
thrown into the shade by all reporters. Secondly, Cavalry officers have never been 
good writers. In consequence, no account of this brilliant action appears to exist 
except in the Regimental Histones of the five units engaged. 

This fine Brigade was composed of the Union Brigade which had acquired such 
fame at Waterloo in breaking up D’Erlon’s Corps during its advance against our line. 
The three Regiments of the Brigade were the Royals (English), Scots Greys (Scotch) 
and Inniskillmg Dragoons (Irish). To complete Scarlett’s Heavy Brigade were added 
the 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards. 

On October 24th, the Cavalry Division was camped about a mile north of the 
village of Balaklava, below a ridge. The outpost hne was held by the 93rd Highlanders 
and some Turkish troops At dawn on the 24th firing was heard, and the Cavalry 
Division under Lord Lucan moved forward and witnessed the capture of the redoubts 
on the ridge, by the Russians. The Turkish garrisons had no chance of holding them 
against such overwhelming force and withdrew to the village of Balaklava where the 
strong body of Cavalry numbered about 30,(XX). These were met by the volleys of 
the 93rd at point blank range which threw them into confusion. Lord Lucan sent 
the Heavy Brigade, less the Royals, to attack in support of the 93rd, but the Royals, 
seeing that the brigade was likely to be outflanked, joined in without orders, taking the 
Russian wing which had cut off the Greys in flank, and routed them. The Russian 
Cavalry was forced back, and the situation, which had been critical, was saved. Against 
such odds, our Dragoons performed a very remarkable achievement. With only eighty 
casualties, our ten squadrons had defeated a corps three times as numerous. Had 
Lord Cardigan (commanding the Light Brigade) seized the opportunity, the Redoubts 
might have been recovered. Instead, he waited for orders. Lord Raglan’s orders 
were misinterpreted both by Lucan and Cardigan and the outcome was the futile charge 
against the Russian guns which ended so disastrously. The fame of this ill-advised 
charge has become a legend, due largely to Lord Tennyson’s poem, until it has been 
looked upon as a great feat of arms. In reality it was just the opposite, in spite of the 
utmost valour displayed by all who took part in it. The fame of the charge of the Heavy 
Brigade was unsung, and so long-forgotten, but still remains one of the few outstanding 
successes of our Cavalry since the time that Cromwell led the Parhamentary Cavalry m 
the great civil war of the seventeenth century. 

CAVALRY IN THE AMERICAN WAR OF SECESSION 

1861-65 

In 1903, Colonel G. H. Henderson, the famous strategian and writer, supplied an 
article on the subject of Cavalry for the Times Encyclopadia Britannica in which he con¬ 
trasted the work of Cavalry in the past with what could be expected of it in the future, 
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in view of the vast improvement in Artillery and fire arms. He began with Cromwell’s 
method of selecting officers and men for this arm, attributing the many successes of his 
forces to this foresight. On every occasion their training and discipline was noticeably 
superior to the Royal Cavalry under Prince Rupert, In those seventeenth century days 
what is known as shock tactics was the only weapon used, and, while the other arms had 
so vastly improved, until the twentieth century, cavalry of the European nations had made 
no material changes except that a carbine of small value was carried in addition to sword 
and lance. Had successes by shock tactics been numerous, this want of moving with the 
times might have been justified ; whereas such successes of bodies stronger than a Regi¬ 
ment are confined to the following: 

1. The victory of the British Heavy Brigade at Balaklava. 

2. The charge of some twenty squadrons at Custozza, where two Austrian Brigades 
attacked two Divisions and checked the advance of their thirty-six Italian Battalions for 
a whole day. 

3. The charge of the Austrian Cavalry at Koniggratz which drove back the Prussian 
horse, enabling Benedek’s defeated troops to retire in safety. 

The success on four occasions m 1870-71 by the Prussian Cavalry against French 
troops as follows: 

4. The charge of six squadrons at Mars-la-Tour, on August 16th, 1870, against a 
French army-corps largely composed of recruits. 

5. The charge of 2.500 French Cavalry against the same number of Prussians. 

6. The charge of the 11th and 17th Prussian Hussars near Vionville against re¬ 
treating Infantry. 

7. The charge of the Prussian Cavalry Brigade at Loigny Poupry against the flank 
of a large body of half-trained French Infantry, which put them out of action for about 
three quarters of an hour. 

These few examples of Cavalry success in Europe from the days of Napoleon to 
(he end of the nineteenth century indicated that new methods to cope with the more 
modern weapon had become necessary. 

The answer to the question of how best to employ Cavalry in the future came from 
across the Atlantic, During the four years of that terrible civil war the ingenuity of our 
American cousins worked out this problem to its logical conclusion. The Cavalry on 
both sides was at first organised on the European model, but it soon became far more 
valuable and effective. It could charge in large bodies with sword and revolver. In 
addition, it was armed with the long rifles And could fight on foot, where it was but little 
inferior to the Infantry. 

There is no finer example of pursuit than that of Lee’s Army by Sheridan in 1865 ; 
none of an impenetrable screen than that of J.,E. B. Stuart in 1863-64 m face of a vigorous 
enemy ; none of a well contested battle than that of Brandy Station on June 9th, 1863 ; 
there are no finer examples of defence by dismounted Cavalry than that of the Confederate 
horse before Spottsylvania on May 8th, 1864, and of the Federal Cavalry near Hawes 
Shop six weeks later ; none of effective intervention on the field of battle than Sheridan’s 
handling of the three divisions of his Federal Cavalry Corps when Early’s Army was 
broken and thrown into disorder, principally by the vigour of this Cavalry, in the Shenan¬ 
doah Valley. Nor is this all; the Cavalry on both sides made frequent raids against the 
enemy’s communications, travelling long distances without support except by their own 
Horse Artillery and with the minimum of supplies. In consequence the lines of supply 
and of retreat were a constant cause of anxiety to the commanders of both armies. 
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The value of a mobile arm depends chiefly on the character, resolution and military 
intelligence of its leader, and until the death of General J. E. B. Stuart, both sides had the 
advantage of an outstanding Cavalry leader, who enjoyed the perfect confidence of his 
Commander-in-chief. 


General Philip H. Sheridan 

Born in 1831 of parents, who came to America in 1830 from County Cavan, from his 
earliest days Philip showed marked personality. At the age of eighteen he entered the 
West Point Military Academy where he got into trouble by fighting with a senior cadet 
holding the rank of sergeant. He spent the early days of his service in Indian fighting in 
California and Oregon, but in 1861 when the civil war broke out he was sent to the Army 
of South West Missouri, where lor a time he acted as Chief Supply Officer to General 
Curtis, who in January 1862 began his march to Springfield After reporting to General 
Halleck, Sheridan was appointed to command the 2nd Regiment of Michigan Cavalry, 
and two days later joined the expedition to Boonville. A few weeks later the command 
of the Cavalry Brigade fell to him by seniority. This command was confirmed from 
Washington and he was given the rank of Brigadier General On July 1st, with a strength 
of under a thousand, he fought the Battle of Boonville against a Confederate Division 
of 5,000. In this he took great risks sending a small mounted force to charge the enemy 
from the rear while he contained them in front. His plan was entirely successful and was 
highly commended. As a result, in October at the age of thirty-one he was given the 
command of the 11th Division in the Army of the Ohio with which he fought the battle 
of Slone River. 

In 1863, Sheridan was promoted Major General and given command of the 3rd 
Division throughout the Middle Tenessee campaign under General Ulysses Grant Grant. 
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that year, reorganised his army from top to bottom, but retained Sheridan to command 
the 2nd Division which he led at the Battle of Chattanooga. 

In March 1864, Grant was made Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the North, 
and one of the first of his acts was to send for General Sheridan to report himself at 
Washington. There, after an interview with President Lincoln, he found himself appointed 
to command the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac at the early age of thirty-three. 

In May of that year his Cavalry was north of Richmond opposed to the Cavalry of 
the Confederates under General J. E. B. Stuart, who with two divisions was offering most 
effective resistance to Sheridan’s three divisions. Stuart, by forced marches, worked 
round the Federal flank and interposed between them and Richmond, the confederate 
capital. 

The action which followed on May 11th at Yellow Tavern, six miles north of Rich¬ 
mond, was most costly to both sides. Brigadier Custer’s Brigade made a successful 
charge against one of Stuart’s Batteries. In this battle, Stuart the famous Confederate 
Cavalry leader, was mortally wounded, a very great loss to General Lee whom he had 
served so faithfully and so well for three years. 

On June 1st, Sheridan captured Cold Harbour and defended it against a strong 
Infantry attack, and by his dispositions in the Wilderness Campaign, he enabled General 
Grant to pass his army across the James River to the south, quite unmolested. 

In 1864, at General Early’s suggestion, Lee authorised him to cross the Upper 
Potomac into Maryland and so to threaten Washington. By rapid marches ^rly 
reached Winchester in the Shenandoah Valley on July 2nd. Moving west of Harper’s 
Ferry he was able to cross the Potomac unopposed, and driving Lew Wallace before him, 
reached the outskirts of Washington.^ There he began to make demonstrations designed 
to divert the army of the Potomac from its main purpose in front of Petersburg south of 
Richmond, 

As soon as it was realised that this movement was no mere raid or foray, there was 
consternation in the capital. When Early was driven off, he fell back to the Shenandoah 
Valley which was of vast importance to Lee’s army as this fertile valley was the chief 
supply for his troops. In consequence, Grant decided a force must be sent there to drive 
Early out of it and then to destroy all food supplies there. On July 31st he selected 
Sheridan to command this new and important force of the Upper Potomac. The in¬ 
structions to Sheridan were to sweep the valley district clear of Orly’s force. 

With Harper’s Ferry as his Headquarters and Base, Sheridan assembled an Army 
of about 26,000 which included a Cavalry Corps of 5,000 horse under General Torbert 
who brought over his own 1st Cavalry Division from the south. On August lOth the 
advances of this Army made a start in the direction of Winchester, to which Early had 
retired in anticipation of such a movement. 

Hearing that Early had been reinforced by two Divisions and more Cavalry, which 
brought his strength up to about 40,000, Sheridan had to exercise the utmost caution 
until the arrival of Wilson’s Cavalry Division ; but as soon as his three corps were com¬ 
plete he advanced to attack Winchester on September 19th. 

At first his troops had little success, but later Torrbet’s Cavalry Corps gained the 
advantage over FitzHugh Lee’s Confederate Cavalry and turning Early’s flank brought 
all resistance to an end. Early’s Army was sent flying up the Valley in considerable 
disorder. The repeated charges of Torbert’s Cavalry Divisions had gained a great 
victory but at heavy loss on both sides. Among the woimded was General FitzHugh Lee. 

The pursuit of Early’s army continued for many days during which many Cavalry 
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actions occurred. On the Confederate side General Rosser took the place of FitzHugh 
Lee, joining Early with his own Brigade which had established no small reputation, and 
this re-established confidence in that force. Sheridan, with his clear instinct, saw that to 
accomplish his task, Rosser’s Cavalry had to be destroyed, and gave instructions to 
Torbert to this end. Both sides were confident of success in the great Cavalry fight 
which followed, and during two hours there were continuous charges and counter charges 
by whole Brigades and Divisions. In the end the Confederate Cavalry showed signs of 
wavering, and the final charges of Merritt’s Division and especially Custer’s Brigade 
forced Rosser to a retreat which, in the pursuit for 26 miles, became a rout. As a result 
of this, Early reported to Lee that his Cavalry was so demoralised that they had to be 
dismounted. 

After this Sheridan cleared the Valley of all supplies, and so destroyed Early’s Army 
that the last stand was made by 200 of Early’s own escort of which the General and one 
orderly were the only ones who escaped to Richmond , all his staff were captured. 

Having brought the Shenandoah Campaign to so successful a conclusion in six 
months from September to March 1865, Sheridan was able to rejoin at Petersburg taking 
his Cavalry Corps with him. 

After General Sheridan had rejoined Grant at Petersburg with his Cavalry Corps, 
his first action was at Five Forks on April ist, where General Warren and his V Corps 
came under his command. This battle was an unqualified success, the capture including 
6,000 prisoners, six guns and 13 standards Owing to this defeat, Lee was obliged to 
fall back from his position to Amelia Court House. On this Sheridan moved to Jetlers- 
ville and feeling confident Lee could not escape, he sent to Grant and suggested be should 
join him there in order to be present at the final engagements. 

On April 6th Sheridan fought the successful battle of Sailor's Creek. Here he 
managed to break the Confederate line and pushed a force between Longstreet and 
Ewell The latter was completely surrounded and in the end was forced to surrender. 
The resuli of this was that Lee had to retire further to the west and took up a position at 
Oppomauox. On April 9th when Sheridan had drawn up the two Cavalry Divisions 
of Custer and Dervin to give Lee the knock-out blow and was actually moving down the 
slope at a trot, the white flags went up. 

The next day Grant and Lee met and the latter signed the terms of the armistice. 
This surrender of Lee’s army brought this four years’ civil war to an end 

In later years, when President, Ulysses Grant said of Sheridan : “ As a soldier and 
Commander of troops, as a man capable of doing all that was possible with any number 
of men, there is no greater man than Sheridan, He belongs to the very front rank of 
soldiers not only for our own country but of the whole world ” 

General J. E. B. Stuart 

Born in 1833 of an old Virginian family, James Stuart was of Scotch-Insh extraction 
and from the first displayed a very high order of tactical skill and leadership. His per¬ 
sonality was remarkable. Even when opposed to superior forces and forced to adopt 
the defensive, his buoyant spirit never changed. When only twenty-eight he was placed 
in command of the Confederate Cavalry Division and enjoyed the complete confidence 
of Genera! Robert Lee, the Comniander-in-Chief of the Confederate Forces as well 
as of Generals Johnson and “ Stonewall ” Jackson, with both of whom he was so closely 
associated Jackson declared that Stuart rivalled Murat in dash and leading, and that 
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he looked on war as a delightful frolic. Johnson compared him to that species of hornet, 
“ the yellow jacket,” for he was no sooner brushed aside than he hit back again. 

Of all the Cavalry leaders of that war, the one who stands out in ability and daring 
IS J. E. B. Stuart, who commanded the Confederate Cavalry from the death of Ashby 
to the time of his own death in May, 1865. 

Educated at the United States Military Academy at West Point, which he joined 
m 1850, James Stuart was a marked character among the other cadets from the first. 
General FitzHugh Lee speaks of him at this period, thus: 

“ I recall his distinguished characteristics * a strict attention to his military duties, 
an erect soldierly bearing, and an immediate and almost thankful acceptance of a chal¬ 
lenge to fight from any cadet.” 

Another fellow-student describes Stuart as a “ Bible-class man,” but always ready 
to defend his own rights or his honour, and who gamed respect by his manly pluck and 
endurance when opposed to better men than himself. 

Before the civil war broke out, Stuart had already acquired some experience: first 
against the Apache Indians, and later against the Cheyenne warriors m 1857. During 
this period of his life, in the 1st Cavalry, he came under the notice of Colonel Robert 
H Lee, who a few years later commanded the Confederate forces, when the mutual 
respect of these two famous soldiers was cemented in many hard fought fights. 

In March, 1861, when war was imminent. Lieutenant Stuart decided he must throw 
in his lot with his own State of Virginia, and forwarded to the War Department his 
resignation as an officer of the United States Army. He then proceeded to Richmond, 
Virginia, to offer his services in defence of his native state. 

In May, 1861, he was ordered to repoit himself to Colonel T J. Jackson, now better 
known as ” Stonewall ” Jackson ; and in July the same year he was promoted to Colonel 
ol Cavalry Two months later he was given command of a Brigade, and within a year 
he became a Major-General of a Cavalry Division. Such rapid promotion at the hands 
of men like Jackson and Lee is a standing record of the remarkable quality as a leader 
of Cavalry of J. E. B. Stuart, who was known by his troops as “ Jeb ” Stuart. 

In a letter to President Davis, General Johnston recommended Stuart for promotion 
in the following terms : ” He is a rare man, wonderfully endowed by nature with the 
qualities necessary for an officer of Light Cavalry. Calm, firm, acute, active and enter¬ 
prising. I know of no one more competent than he to estimate occur¬ 
rences before him at their true value,” 

In spite of the numerous battles and engagements in which 
Stuart’s cavalry were successful, it is, perhaps, his famous recon¬ 
naissances by which Stuart is best known. The first of these 
remarkable raids occurred from the 12th to the 15th June, 1862, when 
Stuart led his brigade, including artillery, round the right of 
McClellan’s army when investing Richmond, passing across his 
communications and returning by his left to Richmond. The object 
of this reconnaissance was primarily to gain intelligence of the enemy’s 
movements, and to find out if there was “ any indication of a 
movement towards their right ” (north). Stuart’s force consisted of 
1,200 cavalry and two guns. 

Starting from Richmond, Stuart moved north in order to create 
the impression that his force was destined to reinforce Jackson, and 
it was not until the following day that he communicated his plans to 
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hiS regimental commanders. As soon as he turned east, he eilcountered opposition, 
but, brushing this aside, he moved on to the Federal line of supply, destroying wagon 
trains, railway and telegraph lines, as well as stores of supplies. 

Finding it almost impossible to return by the same route as he came, owing to 
a swollen river and to hostile concentrations in his rear, he decided that the bold course 
of pushing on round the Federal camps was the less risky alternative. In pursuing the 
latter course he had to cross the River Chickahominy, now swollen by recent rains, and 
the force was delayed some seven hours before the crossing was effected, only just in time 
to avoid an attack from the Federal troops which had collected on the north bank. The 
greatest perils of the expedition were now safely passed, and the force had only to avoid 
hostile camps on its return journey to Richmond. The results were important. The 
information obtained in this reconnaissance was most valuable, and Stuart brought in 
with him to Richmond 165 prisoners, 260 horses, besides having destroyed much stores 
etc., of the enemy. The only casualty in Stuart's command was one officer killed. 

From that date until the day of his death, Major-General “ Jeb " Stuart commanded 
the Cavalry Division of Lee’s army, and every report of this latter officer brings to notice 
the assistance rendered him by his cavalry under their famous leader, of whom he records 
“ he never brought me a piece of false information.” 

In October of the same year, after the Battle of Sharpsburg, Stuart’s cavalry was 
enjoying a well-earned period of rest at Charlestown. On the 9th Stuart prepared for 
another raid, selecting 600 men from each of his three brigades. Again secrecy as to the 
destination was observed. Concentrating at Darksville, this force of 1,800 men moved 
across the River Potomac to Chambcrsburg, from there to Gettysburg, and returned 
to the Virginian bank of the river by Whites Ford near Leesburg. From Chambcrsburg, 
Stuart s march is one of the most remarkable on record. Though encumbered with 
artillery and captured horses, in twenty-seven hours he had marched eighty miles, and 
had forced the passage of the Potomac river under the very eyes of superior forces. His 
only casualty was one man wounded. Besides destroying much public and railway pro¬ 
perty and capturing many important officials, Stuart brought 1,200 horses to remount 
his cavalry, and lipset all the plans of the Federal army in Maryland. 

The results of this second strategical reconnaissance aroused President Lincoln 
to action. He writes to General McClellan, the chief of the Federal Forces: “ Stuart’s 
cavalry outmarched ours, having certainly done more marked service on the Peninsula 
and everywhere since. * Lincoln at once proceeded to organise the northern cavalry to 
enable it to compete successfully with Stuart’s, and from this time we see cavalry brigades 
and even divisions meeting each other in the field unsupported by infantry, each striving 
to establish its superiority over the other. 

In 1863 many cavalry actions were fought, the best known of which were those at 
Kelly s Ford and Brandy Station, between Culpepper Court House and the Rappahanock 
river. In June of this year, when Lee was making preparations for the Maryland cam¬ 
paign which culminated in his defeat at Gettysburg, he directed Stuart to pass round 
the rear of the Federal forces with three cavalry brigades, crossing the Potomac between 
the enemy and Washington. The object of this reconnaissance was to “ keep Lee properly 
advised of ffie enemy’s movements.” Although Stuart carried out his orders, this raid 
was strategically a failure. At Rockville he captured a large train of supply wagons 
intended for Meade’s army. Encumbered by these and numerous prisoners, his march 
was delayed, his despatch riders on several occasions failing to reach their destination, 
and in consequence Stuart’s cavalry did not arrive in time to be of service to Lee at the 
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Battle of Gettysburg. In spite of the consternation he caused among the Federal leaders, 
there is little doubt that on this occasion his cavalry division would have been of greater 
service in co-operation with the remainder of Lee’s army than it was when^detached on 
this strategical reconnaissance. Deprived of the sound judgment of Stonewall Jackson, 
who had recently been killed at the Battle of Chancellorsville, Lee appears to have 
made his one great error of the war in not retaining his cavalry at hand at a time when 
Its assistance would have been of incalculable value. 

On the 4th May, 1864, commenced what is known as the Wilderness campaign, 
in which Stuart met his death. The enemy charged and captured his battery, driving 
back the left portion of his cavalry in disorder. Stuart personally rallied about eighty 
men, and with these he fired into the flank and rear of the Federal squadrons as they 
passed his position in advancing, and when driven back by a counter-charge of the first 
Virginia cavalry. As they retired, one man, who had lost his horse and was running 
on foot, turned as he passed the General, and firing his pistol, inflicted the fatal round 

That Stuart’s loss was irreparable to the confederates, was the opinion of all General 
Jones, who had been put under arrest and removed from the command of his brigade 
by Stuart, bears witness to the respect and admiration in which he held his former leader. 
On hearing of his death, Jones turned to the Assistant Adjutant-General and said,'' You 
know I had little love for Stuart and he had just as little for me ; but that is the greatest 
loss the army has ever sustained, except the death of Jackson.” Such a testimony from 
General Jones is of higher value than anything a friend could say. What Jackson was 
as a leader of a division and an army, Stuart equalled him as a leader of cavalry 

On May 20th, General Lee made the following official announcement of J. 1:. 13. 
Stuart’s heroic death : 

“ Among the gallant soldiers who have fallen in this war, General Stuart was second 
(o none in valour, in zeal, and m unflinching devotion to his country. His achievements 
form a conspicuous part of the history of this army, with which his name and service 
will be forever associated To military capacity of a high order and to the nobler virtues 
of a soldier, he added the brighter graces of a pure life guided and sustained by the Chris¬ 
tian’s faith and hope. The mysterious hand of an a 11-wise God has removed him from the 
scene of his usefulness and fame. His grateful countrymen will mourn his loss and cherish 
his memory. To his comrades-in-arms he has left the proud recollections of his deeds and 
the inspiring influence of his example.” 

In the American War of Secession, the large force of cavalry on both sides had 
little difficulty m finding horses Every ranch maintained its mob of wild horses, and an 
effective system of training them for use under saddle and in draught. Good stallions 
running with these wild mobs assisted in grading up the produce to a standard equal 
to and often superior to what could be produced in Europe, The system of breaking in, 
those days, was similar to that in both North and South America to-day as well as m 
Australia. This demands a very high standard of horsemanship, a standard for which 
the horse breakers of these countries are famed. 

THE AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN WAR OF 1866 

In this War, though frequent charges took place on both sides, the cavalry did not 
exercise any important influence upon the result, nor did they render any valuable service 
in cither army. In the records of the War there is no account of great cavalry charges 
in mass such as were the striking features of most of Frederick the Great’s battles, anJ 
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many of Napoleon's battles. No action, save that of Nachod, was won by charges 
of the Prussian horse , and the Austrian cavalry, while acting with the utmost bravery, 
failed to conceal the movements of their own army from the enemy, and were so negligent 
in watching'the foe as to permit the Prussian Guard Corps at the battle of Koniggratz 
to penetrate into the heart of the Austrian position, seize the key of it and secure the 
victory. 

At Nachod it was the weight of the Prussian Heavy Cavalry which was able to over¬ 
come the Austrians mounted on lighter horses. At Koniggratz it was the charge of 
the Austrian Cavalry which drove back the Prussian horse, and enabled Benedek's 
defeated troops to withdraw in safety. 

After the Austrians were defeated at Koniggratz, the effect of the modern firearms 
was plainly apparent During Iheir retreat, whenever the Prussian Cavalry approached, 
they were met with gun and Infantry fire, and were in every case successfully checked. 

It was here that the Austrian Cavalry, by repeated charges, covered the retreat of 
their Infantry. 

One name stands out among the Cavalry of this war : that of Colonel von Bredow, 
commanding a Prussian Cuirassier Regiment, who by his tactical instinct and fine leading 
established a reputation which later in the 1870 war was much enhanced 

The most gallant charge of the war took place in the battle of Langelzalza on the 
27th June, 1866, where a Hanoverian Regiment of Dragoons, forming part of the Aus¬ 
trian Army, made a dash on some Prussian retreating Infantry, breaking two squares 
and capturing a Prussian battery of Artillery, though this Regiment suffered heavy 
casualties from the deadly rapidity of the Needlegun 

It is interesting to note that though this campaign occurred a full year after the 
close of the civil war in America, neither army appears to have taken advantage of the 
lessons of that four years’ war, a war in which the Cavalry on both sides were freely 
used, brilliantly led, and the final result was achieved by the action of masked Cavalry. 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 1870-1871 

In this war, both armies had large bodies of cavalry, though the proportion of 
this arm to the total strength was smaller than in previous wars The French Cavalry had 
twelve Regiments of heavy cavalry as a general reserve, and thirty Regiments of the 
hne. In all, the total mounted strength was 40,000 

The German Cavalry amounted to 360 squadrons or about 56,000 men, and from 
the outset their superiority in organisation and military capacity was plainly evident. 
From the first, they established their superiority by bold and efficient patrol work, 
the result of excellent training. On the other hand the French, equally brave but lacking 
such careful training, acted as if their victory was a foregone conclusion. 

Covered by a Cavalry screen, the German Army was able to advance in complete 
security some thirty miles behind this network of patrols and contact squadrons. 

The French Cavalry, unable to brush aside this screen, suffered heavy losses and 
were obliged to fall back on their main body. When the German Cavalry were checked 
by the French Army Corps, the German main body moved up by forced marches and 
after severe fighting at Mars-la-Tours and^Vionville were able to stop the French in 
their attempt to get away. This resulted in the great battle of Gravelotte, where Bazaine 
was defeated and driven to shelter in the fortress of Metz, where he subsequently sur¬ 
rendered. 
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At the crisis of the battle of the 16th August, at Vionville, French forces were pressing 
in great strength against the exhausted troops of Alvenslaben, the Prussian Army Com¬ 
mander, Having no available reserves, he called on his cavalry, and Major General von 
Bradow made a memorable charge with his 12th Brigade. In spite of devastating artillery 
fire, the batteries were reached, and the gunners cut down, and the charge rode on against 
the Infantry lines which were broken. Heavy losses were sustained by the Cavalry from 
the volleys of the Infantry ; but, exhilarated by their success, the Prussian horse pressed 
on. When rallied in small parties, they suffered still more in their retirement, but their 
sacrifice was well repaid, for the attack of Caurobert’s 6th French Corps was checked 
at the moment when the situation was most dangerous for the Prussians This was the 
boldest Cavalry action of that war, and the only one that was a real success. 

Many other charges took place that day, some successful, but others against Infantry 
failed with heavy losses. The superiority of the German Cavalry in the Franco-German 
War oveTthe French, was due to better training, heavier horses, and in most cases more 
efficient leaders. In spite of these advantages, it was patent that modern weapons made 
the Cavalry actions of the past more precarious, except when opposed to troops, already 
shaken, who could no longer be relied upon to stand firm in defence. Since that time, 
during the past seventy years, Cavalry has performed fine work in reconnaissance, in 
covering retreats and in protective duties on the march. On the other hand, there has 
been no example of a mounted attack by anv but small bodies except in Palestine in 
1917 and 1918. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Nothing has ever surprised the world as much as the War m South Africa from 
1899 to 1902. That a few Dutch farmers, or Boers as they call themselves, could main¬ 
tain a defence for two and a half years against all the wealth and might of the British 
Empire, denoted either that these Dutch colonists were superhuman or that the British 
had forgotten how to fight. 

At first sight this would be a reasonable conclusion, but the reason was far different. 
It was due to the mobility of the Boer Forces, every one of whom was a mounted man 
and was not only a skilful horsemaster, but a man with a natural tactical instinct. For 
generations the Boers had to fight for their existence, and had had to exercise all their 
bravery, cunning and skill to survive against the brave people of that land. In former 
wars, they had won against numerically stronger forces by their markmanship and their 
mobility. At the end of the nineteenth century they were able to hold off defeat for 
two and a half years by the same qualities. 

Mounted on small sturdy ponies, few of which exceeded fourteen and a half hands, 
these Dutch farmers were accustomed to cover long distances in peace time without 
distress to their ponies or themselves. They had reduced travelling to a fine art. 

Moving at six miles an hour, carrying a heavy weight, these ponies were accustomed 
to cover from thirty-five to forty miles a day and to do so without loss of condition. 
The Boer system on the march, or on trek as they called it, was to cover six miles an 
hour, then off-saddle and allow the ponies to roll and graze for ten minutes in a mob, 
with a few sentries to keep them together, saddle-up and trek for another hour. When 
the ponies ceased to roll after the hour’s stage, the riders knew they were too fatigued 
for further work. 

All Boer ponies were taught to stand when the reins were drawn over the head and 
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left on the ground, what in the West is termed “ ground-hitched.” This system is easily 
taught and adds twenty-five per cent to the fire power ; for with horses untrained to 
stand ground-hitched, one man in four has to remain holding the horses of each section 
of four. 

From the earliest days of Boer fighting against war-like inhabitants of South Africa, 
they had depended on their mobility and their marksmanship, combined with their 
natural instinct in choosing the most favourable ground on which to stand. 

When opposed to British troops, they met a slow moving force with little or no 
knowledge of the tactics required on the veldt. Their mounted troops were on horses 
unacclimatised, and weak from a long sea journey, and grossly overweighted with equip¬ 
ment far too heavy for rapid marches. 

The Boer successes in the early pari of the war was partly due to the fact that they 
were fighting in defence of their own property and in their own country, which they 
knew so well, partly to an excellent intelligence system of which every farm waS an out¬ 
post, and partly to the low ebb to which many of our regular units had fallen. When 
we had learnt our lesson and assembled a large force of mounted troops of which the 
bulk was composed of mounted rifles, the Boers had to fall back before our advance. 

After the occupation of Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal Republic, the Boer 
forces broke up into commandoes m strength from one to fi\e hundred horse, and con¬ 
tinued to harass our lines of supply with no little success When pursued, these com¬ 
mandoes, by their superior mobility, could out-march our troops. Knowing the country 
so thoroughly they marched at night and grazed their horses by day, whereas our mounted 
troops could only march by day and had to tie up their horses by night. In consequence 
the forage had to be earned in wagons which controlled the rate of march 

In this campaign, only two Cavalry charges took place on our part, the first of which 
was a marked success, the second a great failure. In the early part of 1900 when Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts took over the command, his first objective was the relief of Kim¬ 
berley The Boer force held a good position north of the Modder River Supported 
by the 6th Division, the crossing was clTected with small opposition, and, covered by all 
the Artillery of the Division, the Cavalry Division galloped through a gap in the hills 
with hardly any loss and Kimberley was relieved the same day. This manoeuvre was 
well conceived, and well carried out by Major-General French and his Cavalry, to which 
was added a Brigade of Mounted Rifles. 

The second occasion of a Mounted attack took place on the first day of the battle 
of Diamond Hill on June llth, 1900, when a Cavalry Brigade sent to our right flank 
met a small party of some two hundred Boers when emerging from a defile. The leading 
Regiment of Lancers was ordered to charge, but before it could deploy the Boers retired 
to an outcrop of rocks and met the charge of the Lancers with accurate rapid fire. Though 
a few stragglers were killed by the Lancers, the Regiment lost heavily, including Lord 
Airlie, the commanding officer, and had to retire. 

On one occasion only was a charge made by a Boer mounted force, and this was 
highly successful. This took place in October 1901, twenty miles from Standerion, and 
portrayed the bravery and determination and leading of the Transvaal forces after two 
years in the field. At that time when the Boers were split up into small bodies or com¬ 
mandoes ; our forces were organised into self-contained Mounted Columns of about 
a thousand strong with from two to six guns. Of these, the most successful was one 
commanded by Colonel Benson of the Royal Artillery. 

Commandant General Louis Botha assembled all his Commandants in South East 
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Transvaal to discuss the situation, and told them that unless Benson were crushed it 
would be a case of general surrender. Finding all his subordinates in favour of a united 
effort, he appointed a day for the assembly of some 2,700 men near Ermelo With 
this force, every man of whom led a spare horse, Botha started on the 30th October with 
the intention of covering sixty miles before dawn the following day. 

As the country was destitute of supplies, he arranged for a supply column of fifteen 
light wagons drawn by a hundred and twenty first-class coach mules, which he purchased 
from a contractor on the Zululand frontier. He hoped to surround Benson in J^aager 
before dawn, but owing to a heavy thunderstorm during the night he arrived too late, 
after Benson had struck camp and was on the march. Botha had left spare horses at 
Bethel and had covered sixty miles in fourteen hours, a very creditable performance in 
the dark and in floods of rain. Most of his troops, now reduced to little over a thousand, 
were inclined to give up the enterprise ; but Botha refused, and followed Benson, keeping 
out of gun range, waiting for an opening for an attack. The Commander-m-Chicf himself 
went forward to make his personal reconnaissance, and it was not until he saw Benson 
moving into camp that he noticed the rear-guard had taken up a bad position. He rode 
back to his troops and explained his plan. He sent seventy men to occupy a position 
on the flank of Benson’s rear-guard to remain concealed and to open fire when the charge 
should begin. 

As General Botha, leading the charge,'crossed the last undulating ridge, the flanking 
party opened fire on Benson’s rear-guard. Before a round from the two guns could be 
fired, every horse and every man was hit. Botha’s charge swept down a gentle valley over 
two companies of extended infantry who were surprised and over-ridden, up the slope 
to the gun position, which was captured without loss by the time the troops m camp had 
rallied and taken up defensive positions. Though surrounded, the defence was maintained 
for two days until relieved by the arrival of another mounted column. 

This attack was well conceived and well led by the Boer Commander-in-Chief, 
and but for the rainstorm might well have succeeded. Though Benson was killed when 
trying to reinforce the rear-guard, this gallant attempt effected little, but it excited the 
warmest admiration of all who appreciate the resolution shewn and the fine fighting 
spirit of the Boers at the end of a long and weary war. 

Among the Boer Commandants were many who shewed remarkable leadership at 
the time, and since the war. Among them were Joubert, the first Commandant-General, 
Christian de Wet, Delarey and Theron, the chief Scout who raised and commanded as 
fine a body of men as can be imagined, known as Theron’s Scouts. Among the famous 
Commandants was Jan Smuts, now Field-Marshal Smuts, Reitz and Pnnsloo. The 
first of these has acquired a world-wide reputation for his clear vision and his political 
as well as his military ability. In short, the Boer leaders were men of remarkable per¬ 
sonality, who would have made their mark in any European Army. To class these as 
ignorant farmers is to indicate a want of knowledge of the real facts. 

Though Boers travelled light, carrying only a rifle slung over the shoulder by the 
sling, and a belt of ammunition, they had a supply wagon for every hundred men, but 
the horses lived on the grazing, and oat straw when possible. This fodder was grown on 
every farm, the oats being cut just before being ripe, dried in the hot sun of that country, 
and tied in bundles weighing about six pounds. When the grass was burnt up, the Boer 
ponies were dependent on this oat straw and one bundle was considered a day’s ration. 

It is usual to call the war in South Africa the last of the gentlemanly wars, and with 
much truth. For example, when our force imder General Sir George White was besieged 
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in Ladysmith, an officer there required an immediate operation which could only be 
performed in Durban. When this was explained to General Joubert, the Boer Command¬ 
ant General, he generously sent a mule wagon for him and had the officer conveyed 
to the railhead from where he was sent to Durban. 

On another occasion an officer in command of a Mounted Column on the Railway, 
protecting Kronstadt, sent an invitation to General Philip Botha to dine with him on 
Christmas Day, promising safe conduct for him and his staff These little courtesies on both 
sides jyere of frequent occurrence, and did much to alleviate the horrors of war which 
have been the rule ever since. 

THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

In 1914 when our Expeditionary Force landed in France it included a Cavalry 
Division of five Brigades. Within a month these were formed into two Divisions, and 
later a third Division was added. The work of the Cavalry during the retreat from Mons 
to Paris, and in the advance from the French capital to Ypres was excellent, though during 
this period no opportunity occurred for mounted action by any body stronger than a 
squadron. 

On the arrival of our troops in Belgium, mobile warfare was replaced by siege war¬ 
fare, and for four years the Cavalry was held m reserve in the hope of the day when a 
break through was effected and they could come into their own This hoped-for day never 
materialised except on the 8th August, 1918, when the Tank Division opened the way 
for them. In the meantime the Cavalry on both sides had been used as Mounted Rifles, 
holding sections of the trench fine to relieve the worn-out Infantry. In defence, the Cavalry 
on both sides were as efficient as the best Infantry and m their patrol work even better. 

Though Cavalry had no opportunity of performing any large mounted attack during 
the four years of this war, very much to the disappointment of all who had been trained 
to consider the sword their first weapon, this had been foreseen by Lord Roberts when he 
was Commander-in-Chief after the South African War. In 1903 he held a conference of 
all the senior Cavalry officers and declared that they must abandon hope of following 
the custom of winning battles by a charging mass of Cavalry in the future He explained 
that the enormous improvement in the arms of Infantry and Artillery would render such 
action too costly to be contemplated. His proposal to make the rifle the first weapon 
for Cavalry and the sword a secondary weapon was not received favourably and was even 
scouted by General French and his subordinates ; but v/itliin a few months of the out¬ 
break of war m 1914 it was General Sir John French who rebuked the Cavalry leaders 
at his conference at St. Omer for what he termed their absurd ideas in thinking they could 
carry out mounted attacks as had been the one method of fighting up to the end of Napo¬ 
leon’s time. 

On the other hand, in 1918, when the last German offensive broke through the 3rd 
and 5th Armies, had Ludendorff possessed a Cavalry Reserve to exploit his initial success, 
it is most reasonable to think that the victory he won might well have been a disaster for 
us and the French Army on our right. As one Division Commander said at the time, 
“ It was most fortunate for us that the German Cavalry was not there or wc would 
have been crushed.” 

Though the Cavalry had little opportunity during those four years, an enormous 
demand for horses came from the Artillery, not only for draught, but also for pack horses. 

The large increase in artillery made a much greater demand for horses, and the 
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$tate of the roads caused unusual wastage. The ammunition of the Field Artillery had 
to be supplied to the gun positions on pack horses. The distress of these pack horses 
was terrible, for they had to pass through deep clay mud which collected in ridges and 
the horses, weighted to capacity, had to step over these mud ridges, some two foot high. 
Later on, when Sir Eric Geddes took charge of all land and sea transport at the front, 
roads were vastly improved, the road metal being transported from Cornwall and Guern¬ 
sey, and allotted as required to the various armies. This enabled mechanised wagons to 
approach within a short distance of the batteries, to the relief of the pack transport. 

When mobile warfare was possible, Commands and staffs used the horse with troops, 
but as soon as siege warfare began the horse was discarded for the motor and was ridden 
only for exercise or in the country where the motor could not act. In some formations, 
a proportion of the allotted horses was returned to Remount Depots, there being no use 
for them at the front. 

These Depots had many difficulties to contend with. For want of enough personnel, 
the horses could not be sufficiently exercised, and in many cases could not be properly 
groomed. In spite of our priding ourselves on being a horse loving nation, we are not 
good horse-masters, trusting too much to experienced stud grooms. With large reserve 
depots of troops, there should be no difficulty regarding want of personnel m Remount 
Depots for the care and exercise of horses. Without this, horses get drafted to units unfit 
for heavy work, and this is the chief cause of the abnormal wastage which has been 
prevalent m our wars in South Africa and Europe, 1914-1918. 

ARTILLERY AND TRANSPORT 

When considering the part that the Horse has played in War before the days of 
mechanisation, it is natural that the work of cavalry should first receive consideration. 
The splendour of Cavalry has been so magnificent under able leading, that it is seldom 
realised that but for the co-operation of Artillery and supply wagons its achievements 
would have been much curtailed if not impossible. When quick-firing weapons became 
the equipment of armies, the opportunities for cavalry to dominate battles were less 
frequent. In consequence, rapid moving artillery to accompany the cavalry became 
necessary, and in order to keep up with the cavalry this demanded a more active and 
better stamp of horse. 

It was natural that Horse artillery should be looked upon as corps d’61ite, and 
both officers and men should also be selected with care. The Field and siege artillery, 
bridging and transport being required only to move at the pace of the Infantry, did not 
require the same class of horses, but all army horses required special training for their 
own work. To expect animals to undergo fatigue under adverse climatic conditions, on 
short or unaccustomed food, may often be the cause of failure. 

Though horses soon learn to ignore the noise of guns, none but trained animals 
can be expected to stand under shell explosions. The value of artillery depends so 
largely on the steadiness under fire of the horses, that to employ civilian animals in the 
guns and ammunition wagons until trained to the role they have to play, is bad economy. 
The same does not apply to the transport or supply wagons as these move in rear of 
the troops and are not often subjected to surprise. Moreover, the draught work required 
of them is identical with the work to which they have been accustomed and they soon 
Icam the ways of altered conditions: the open in place of the stable and the nosebag 
instead'of a manger. 
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The wastage of war, especially as regards horses, is so great that a horse reserve 
at the base is a necessity. To fill the base with untrained or half-fit horses is a fatal 
mistake. The maintenance of efficiency of mounted and draught units in a campaign 
requires the greatest efficiencies in the Remount Depots a fact sometimes overlooked. 

Pack-Transport 

The great pursuits of Cavalry in the past, across roadless country where wheeled 
transport was unable to operate, were performed with pack-transport, sometimes led 
but more usually driven in mobs. Both require skill and training on the part of man 
and horse. 

For example, a brigade of a thousand sabres would be followed by about a thousand 
pack horses divided probably into three or four mobs. In a few days men and horses 
become very skilled in this work. 

In this country there is no opportunity of such training as open spaces do not exist. 
In consequence loose horses without training immediately want to gallop into the blue 
In the east, as well as in America, South Africa and in Australasia the driving of mobs 
of horses is well understood. Without skilled horsemen there is always a danger of 
horses breaking away in a panic, where the leaders become frightened by the sound of 
those galloping behind and can only be stopped by mounted men turning the leaders 
until they move in a circle. This requires much skill and bravery, for a fall means death 
under a multitude of hooves. 

In civilised warfare, all horses are fed on food carried on wagons, but this system 
is comparatively new. In earlier days, and even today in open countries, horses hve on 
what they can pick up, assisted by a little corn after hard work To enable them to 
get a living grazing, the custom of mobs is the only possible one Grain-fed horses 
when first forced to hve by grazing soon fall away in condition, where those brought 
up to hve without large corn rations thrive on the same fare. 

Another difficulty always met in the field with stall-fed horses is that of securing 
them in camp. With artillery and transport wagons the most effective way is a rope 
breast high between the vehicles to which head ropes are attached. With cavalry, line 
ropes are pegged to the ground at intervals, and the head ropes are tied to this. This 
answers fairly well if a heel rope is also in use, otherwise horses get a hind leg over the 
head rope and the result is a bad rope gall which requires many days to heal. 

In the East there is still much to be learnt, but the West is not always willing to take 
advantage of the many centuries of experience of the East. There we find horses safely 
and very effectively picketed by a shackle on the foreleg tied to the line rope, and, until 
the horses get accustomed to camp life, another on the opposite hind leg attached to a 
peg or another line rope. 

The question of water for horses on service requires much consideration. Although 
horses have been known to work for two days without water when necessary, it is false 
economy to subject them to such a trial. Unless the route of an advance is well known 
as regards watering facilities, some previous reconnaissance is a necessity. In desert 
countries it is often necessary to provide every horse with a canvas water bag slung under 
the girth. 

The care and maintenance of horses in the field to keep them fit for the work required 
of them is the result of careful training, and without this knowledge mounted units soon 
cease to be available when wanted. 

Much of the wastage in war of animals is due to ignorance or want of supervision, 
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and when we read of past successes, long pursuits, and long distance despatch riding, it 
must be realised that but for a well established system for their care there could not have 
been the same result. 

In his book Twenty Years a Veterinary Surgeon, Sir Frederick Hobday states that in 
the 22nd Veterinary Hospital of which he was in charge in 1915 and 1916 m France, over 
120,000 animals were treated for wounds and disease. The establishment in our army 
before 1914 was 23,000 horses, but owing to waste as well as to the increase of our forces 
we had to purchase a million horses and mules during the first three years of the war. 
This was in addition to a still large number we bought for France and Italy. 


MECHANISATION 

In the Great War of 1914-18, as soon as a continuous trench line stretched from 
the North Sea to Switzerland, a period of siege warfare began, and continued until the 
Armistice, During those four years, no attack could succeed without a heavy preparation 
by artillery. Even then the losses from the defenders’ machine-gun fire were excessive. 
The use of wide belts of barbed wire greatly helped the defence by delaying the assaulting 
troops under close fire from the trenches, and this wire, unless cut by concentrated shell¬ 
fire, was almost unpenetrable. To overcome these two causes of heavy losses, scientific 
brains were active to discover a practicable solution to the problem. In the end a solution 
was found, and an iron-clad motor was invented, which moved on tracks and was armed 
with two machine-guns. A model was built and submitted to the War Office. There 
It met with no approval and was turned down as impracticable. Fortunately for our 
nation, Mr. Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the Admiralty, with the clear vision 
for which he is noted, saw in this invention great possibilities At the risk of his high 
position, he financed the invention from Admiralty funds and gave instructions for the 
immediate manufacture of many of these machines. In 1916, half a dozen of them were 
sent to France to be tried. In spue of instructions as to their tactical use, these were not 
followed, and generally their value was not appreciated at the proper estimate. The 
greatest secrecy had been observed in the manufacture and transport to the front, and the 
machines were designated as tanks. This name has been accepted officially as a per¬ 
manence with us, but the French call them Chars d'assaidt, and the Germans Panzers. 
New War Office officials, having realised the possibility of this new arm, gave it their 
blessing, and in 1917 a whole Division of Tanks was formed of three Brigades, all the 
officers being specially selected ; and a fair trial was given in the attack south of Cambrai 
on November 20th. 

, In this attack certain difficulties before and during the battle had to be overcome. 
In order to maintain secrecy the Tank Division had been assembled by night two days 
before, parked in a wood and most carefully camouflaged. During a short artillery 
bombardment, the noise of these hundred and fifty machines was covered by the noise 
of the guns and bursting shells. The position held by the Germans was known as the 
Hindenburg Line of trenches, with its support line a few hundred yards in rear of it. 
To enable the Tanks to cross these wide and deep trenches, each tank was provided with 
a bundle of fascines with a diameter of six feet. On reaching the lip of the trench this 
bundle was dropped into the trench, forming a bridge on which the tank could cross. As 
regards the belts of barbed wire, the passage of a tank drove the stakes into the ground or 
broke them and flattened the wire, making pathways for the infantry. Certain tanks 
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were provided with a hook and chain, and by this means a long strip of wire could be 
bodily dragged away, clearing eighy to one hundred yards of wire belt. 

The result of this trial succeeded far beyond expectations, the Germans were taken 
completely by surprise and a five mile advance was made with small losses. But for the 
bridge over the canal having fallen m from the weight of a tank, the success of the Tank 
Division on November 20th, 1917 might have become a catastrophe for the Germans. 

In this, the first employment of massed tanks, several defects were brought to light 
and were rectified during the ensuing six months. 

In March 1918 the last great offensive of Ludendorf against our 3rd and 5th Armies 
met with considerable success, and reached the vicinity of Amiens, a most important rail 
and road centre which linked the French and British forces. Until August, neither side 
was able to make any progress, but on August 8th our 4th Army under General Sir Henry 
Rawlinson mounted a major offensive, assisted by the re-conditioned Tank Division. 
It was an unprecedented success, chiefly due to the Tanks which overran the German 
batteries and headquarters far behind the line. Ludendorf, the German Chief of Staff, 
described it as “ The Black Day ” of the War. The result so alarmed him that he appears 
to have lost his nerve and resigned his position as practical head of the German armies. 
Moreover, the panic of this defeat affected the heads of the armies and a few weeks later 
they induced the Government to apply for an armistice, knowing that the troops were 
unable to stand against the ever-increasing weight brought by the Army of the United 
States of America aided by our new weapon. 

The Tank had justified itself, and the Tank had come to stay. 

From that day, scientists in all the European countries set to work to study and 
improve the tank ; General staffs were equally busy deciding whether this machine would 
lead to the discard of the horse, and if so, how best to employ whole Panzer Divisions, 
Divisions of Chars d’assault, Tank Divisions. 

In spite of the evidence of the great possibility of the Tank used in mass at Cambrai 
and Amiens, its importance was chiefly realised in Berlin. The two military writers of 
the subject, Colonel de Gaulle m France and Colonel J. F. C. Fuller in England, were 
not given the credit they deserved, and were even held up to ridicule by many in high 
authority ; but events in this war have proved them to have been correct in their foresight. 
In 1931 Major-General Fuller pubhshed a book of his lectures on Mechanised Warfare. 
This received no support in England, but it was translated into several languages on the 
continent. In Russia 30,000 copies were printed ; in Germany, General Guderian, the 
chief Panzer authority there, declared it was his principal study. Fuller’s forecasts as 
to the way large motor forces would be used has been fully justified during the past five 
years. In his other book Armoured Warfare, General Fuller justly states, “Cavalry 
on horses must die a natural if lingering death, but the Cavalry idea will certainly not die,” 

One phase of Tank construction has yet to be dealt with, namely Armour thickness 
to meet artillery penetration, a question which gave Naval constructors much difficulty 
many years ago. As more powerful guns are mounted on hostile Tanks, heavy armour 
must be used for their protection. The heavier the armour on Tanks, the larger must 
be the calibre of the guns and so on ad infinitum. The heavier armour must be limited 
by the weight, and weight affects mobility. The correct answer to this question has yet 
to be decided. 

Germany, having suffered severely from our Tanks in 1917 and 1918, was the first to 
appreciate the value of the new weapon; and having carefully studied the tactics re¬ 
commended by the few writers in France and England, planned to employ large mech- 
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anised forces in her new wan With characteristic thoroughness, her General Staff 
was not content to follow preconceived ideas on this subject, but vastly improved on any¬ 
thing put into the field before. 

When the attack on Belgium and France opened in May 1940, ev€;fy line of attack 
was preceded by tank formations followed by self-propelled artillery, and supported by 
Infantry Divisions carried in Motor transport. The result was assured from the be¬ 
ginning. No bravery or endurance could last against such overwhelming superiority, 
and Paris was reached within a month. That our little highly-trained force was able to 
embark at Dunkerque with comparatively small loss will always remain no small wonder 
to future historians. Someone in the German Army must have blundered, for however 
steadfast may have been our rear-guards, the fact remains that our forces should have 
been annihilated. 

The work of the mechanised forces of both sides in North Africa were tactically 
successful according to whichever was the stronger at the lime. When Wavell first 
advanced to Benghazi, his employment of the mechanised forces at his disposal was 
masterly, and the results most successful. But for the political necessity to send a large 
part of his forces to help the Greeks, it is more than probable that he could have swept 
on to Tripoli. Then the Italians were reinforced by a German Army under Rommel, 
who had assembled a strong body of Panzer troops, and with his superiority in numbers 
and equipment, our army was forced to retire to our frontier. Another attempt to gain 
Cyrene under General Auchinleck failed to overcome Rommel, who invaded Egypt, 
getting within twenty miles of Alexandria, As a tactical expert Rommel proved himself 
a master of battles, but as a strategian he was outclassed by General Sir Harold Alexander 
whose strategy in the battle of Alamein and subsequent advances to Tunis will be a 
subject for all students in the future. Alexander was fortunate in his lieutenant, 
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(now Field Marshal) Lord Montgomery, whose tactics on every occasion could hardly 
have been surpassed. 

For the first time, the Tank Force was employed strategically m the capture of 
Tunis and Bizerta. Alexander transferred Ms Tank Divisions secretly by night from the 
south to the west of the Germans, and slipped them at the critical moment with over¬ 
whelming force. This was strategy worthy of Cromwell, Napoleon and Frederick the 
Great; all of whom employed their Cavalry mass to secure victory at the decisive point. 
Until more is known of the work of the Tanks in Russia it is impossible to describe the 
causes of their amazing success, but up to date the most remarkable achievement of this 
arm was that of General Patton in Normandy. It is not yet known whose brain conceived 
this outstanding performance by the strategical mass of mechanised troops held in reserve 
until the exact moment, launched with invincible force against shaken troops. The 
pursuit which followed not only extended from Brittany to Holland but resulted in the 
destruction of the German Army defending Northern France. For this, full credit is 
due to General Patton, the commander of the American Third Army, whose resolution 
and endurance overcame every difficulty. This pursuit must always be an example 
the highest strategy and one hitherto unsurpassed. 




THE HORSE IN TRADE 


By CAPTAIN T. W. PALMER, F.I H. 



T is impossible to say definitely just when horses were first used for 
trade purposes, but certainly from a very early date there was buying 
and selhng, and as horses are mentioned by historians as early as 
approximately 1650 b.c., it may reasonably be assumed that trading in 
the animal took place from that time onwards. 

It is most unfortunate that the first book to be written on the 
horse has been irretrievably lost It was written by Pliny, and was buried at Pompeii in 
A.D. 79 by the eruption of Vesuvius. 

There is no doubt however that the horse has been used for military purposes from 
earliest tunes. Horse-drawn chariots were used by the Egyptians as far back as 1650 b.c. 
—this IS substantiated by the Bible, and as “horsemen’’ are also mentioned it may be 
assumed that the horse was also ridden at that period. In 1500 b.c horses were exten¬ 
sively used by the Egyptian army, and in 280 b.c. the Roman army also had units of 
cavalry mounted on good horses. These formed part of the invasion army of Julius 
Csesar in 55 b.c , when he was opposed by mounted knights—the first mention of cavalry 
in this country. 

Horse-racing as such is first recorded in 650 b.c , at which time the men of Northern 
Italy were reputed to be good horsemen. At this period the horse was about 14 hands 
high and was ridden without a saddle. It was the practice for both women and men to 
nde astride. As far as racing in this country is concerned, the Iceni are known to have 
held races with chariots in Central England in a.d 50. Riding races are not referred to 
until A.D. 250, but by the eiglith century a.d. horse raemg had become an established 
pastime throughout the country. 

It might be mentioned here that shoeing was apparently unknown until about a d 450, 
and to reduce casualties due to foot mjunes the Roman practice was to tie cloths over 
the horse’s feet. One of our oldest sayings, “No horse, no feet,” means as much to-day 
as it did in 400 b.c., when Xenophpn emphasised that good feet were essential. Stirrups 
for riding were first used m a.d. 610. 

The crossing of the native breeds with animals brought over by the Romans, and 
importations from Spain and Gaul, resulted in a marked improvement in the strength 
and size of the English horse. From a.d. 870 to a.d. 900 a number of stallions were 
imported from Germany, and at a later date more were introduced from Spam. After 
the Norman invasion in 1066 much was done to *mprove the breed, first by Wilham the 
Conqueror, who brought over a number of horses from Normandy, and later by King 
John, who imported 100 heavy stallions from Flanders which were suitable for breeding 
heavy agricultural types. 

The Kings of England have always been wholehearted supporters of the horse, and 
further importations of fresh blood were made by Edward II, who brought in a fair 
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number from Lombardy, and Edward IH. Henry VIII probably spent more money on 
horseflesh than any of his predecessors. Queen Ehzabeth was a genuine horse lover 
and a good horsewoman, although it is recorded that Her Majesty had a rooted objection 
to riding in a coach, which she considered to be an effeminate habit. James I, the reputed 
founder of Newmarket as a centre of horse racing, gave much encouragement to racing, 
which in his time became so popular that the clergy openly denounced it as leading to the 
ruination of the country. It was during this monarch’s reign that horse racing was 
first run under definite rules, and it continued to flourish m the reigns of Charles I and 
Charles 11, by which time the value of the horse had increased considerably. 

The English horse of to-day is almost universally conceded to be superior to all 
others, and while much credit for this must be given to the soil and climate of the country 
It must also be remembered that the people of these Islands are a horse-loving race, 
and take far more care of their horses than inhabitants of other countries In consequence 
it has for long been the practice of foreigners to come to this country to buy our best 
stallions and mares of every breed, to cross with their own The export of horses is an 
important item m the commerce of this country, and there is no doubt but that trading 
with countries abroad will be resumed on a large scale as soon as the necessary transport 
becomes available. 

The best-known English breeds to-day are Thoroughbreds, Hunters, Shires, Suffolks, 
Clydesdales, Percherons, with good light draught horses and a number of breeds of good 
ponies, suitable for riding and driving. It is an unfortunate fact however that the once 
popular Hackney has of late lost ground. Years ago we possessed a splendid breed of 
Norfolk Cob (descended from Flying Childers and Confidence), ranging about 15 hands, 
with beautiful action, and remarkable for their courage and staying capacity on long 
journeys. As a boy I remember many exceptional Norfolk Cobs, owned by Norfolk 
farmers, many of which would be driven each week to Norwich market, a distance cf 
fifteen miles, making the journey in little more than one hour. These cobs were al ) 
hunted, and were phenomenal jumpers, and the gradual disappearance of this type of 
general purpose animal is much to be deplored 

Coaching 

Coaches were first introduced into this country by the Earl of Arundel in 1580, and 
in the early days of coaching speed was certainly slow—the journey from Oxford to 
London taking two days (an average speed of three miles per hour) and from York to 
London four days. Delays were frequent, chiefly due to the appalling conditions of the 
roads. Even m the days of Horace Walpole the roads were mere cattle-tracks, making 
travelling most uncomfortable both for business and pleasure. In rainy weather the 
mud was axle-deep, in the summer clouds of dust flew up with every hoof beat. It was 
not until 1770 that the Government began to take notice of the ceaseless importunities 
of one Mr. John Palmer, a far-sighted Englishman who for twenty years had endeavoured 
to bring about an improved condition on the roads, and granted from the Treasury the 
sum of £58,000 for this purpose. This paved the way for the great Civil Engineers, 
Thomas Telford and Macadam (who came over from America in 1783), whose work on 
the roads and road-surfaces did so much to ameliorate the conditions of travel for man 
and beast. 

The first coaching team in the form as used to-day was put together by the same 
John Palmer at Selby, Yorkshire, in 1784, and in the same year Palmer also started the 
first Mail Coach from London to Bristol. There is no doubt that Palmer did more for 
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coaching than any other man of his time, and he was not only a superb whip but an 
all-round horseman and business man as well. 

During the last twenty years of the coaching era, the speed of travel had improved 
to a general average on all roads of ten miles per hour, and even higher on roads where 
there were few hills. The speed at which the coachmen drove, in all weathers, night and 
day, reflects the greatest credit on those who held the ribbons and those responsible for 



the fitness of the horses used, 
for even now, a century later, 
ten miles an hour can be 
reckoned as “ good going ” 
with a coach and four. The 
number of serious accidents 
(considering the Mails did the 
majority of their mileage by 
night, on bad roads and in all 
weathers) was very small. But 
accidents did happen, and it 
may interest readers to be given 
an idea of the punishment 
meted out to a coachman for being involved in one The Holyhead Mail and the 
Chester Mail were racing one another on the coach road just out of St. Albans. One 
tried to pass the other on the wrong side, with the result that one coach struck the 
bank, was overturned, and a passenger was killed. Both coachmen were put m jail 
m irons, like felons, to await their trial at Hertford Assizes They had to wait six 
months for trial, and were sentenced to twelve months imprisonment, making eighteen 
months in all. 

Coaching must have given the public many a thrill in the otd days, as it d d in after 
years when meets could be seen of the Four-in-Hand and Coaching Clubs. It used to 
be the custom on the Sovereign’s birthday to celebrate with “A Procession of Mail 
Coaches.” This would start from Lincoln’s Inn Fields, pass through some of the 
squares and thoroughfares of the West End, and return to Post Office Yard in St Martm’s- 
le-Grand. All Londoners turned out to see the coaches, which were generally freshly 
painted for the occasion. The following is a copy of the Official Order of the Procession 
for 17th May, 1838:— 

Order of the Procession 


To 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Bristol .. 

Devonport 

Halifax 

Holyhead 

Portsmouth 

Stroud 

Edinburgh 

Exeter ,. 

Glasgow 

Leeds .. 

Worcester 


OF 

Her Majesty’s Mail Coaches, 17th of May, 1838 


4 


Horse Court actor 
.. Chaplin 


tT 

Sherman 

»» 

»» 


Stables and Offices 
Swan with Two Necks 


»♦ IT •» 

Bull and Mouth. 


*» »• 
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Bath 

Chaplin 

Hull 

• - 

Norwich by Ipswich ,. 

• • n 

Lynn and Wells 

Fagg . 

Poole by Southampton 


Dover .. 

., Horne . 

Gloucester 

• 

Hastings 

Gray 

Louth by Boston 

., Mountain 

Birmingham .. 

Hearn .. 

Brighton 

, Gilbert 

Norwich by Newmarket 

Nelson 


Spread Eagle, Graccchurch Street. 

• >» 9 * »» 

»T » 99 

Bill and Crown 
>1 ♦> 

, Golden Cross, Charing Cross. 

Bolt in Tun, Fleet Street. 

.. Saracen's Head, Snow Hill. 

. King’s Arms, Snow Hill 
. Blossoms Inn, Lawrence Lane. 

Bull Inn, Aldgate. 

(Signed) Georof Louis, 

Surveyor and Superintendent. 


It will be obvious to readers that with so many coaches running into and out of 
London, and the large number of horses kept m London itself for trade purposes and for 
private use, the supply of forage was a business in itself A continual procession of hay 
and straw carts could be seen m London streets e^ich night, and a very large number of 
horses and an army of drivers were employed on nothing else. 

The Stage Coach may be said to have reached perfection in the reign of George TV, 
but its life was short—no more than twenty years, from 1820-1840, when it began to he 
superseded by the railways. Some coach proprietors did try to carry on and to compete 
with steam, but it was a hopeless battle which they did not long survive. There have 
however been two distinct “revivals” m coaching—the first m 1866, the second in 1907 

In 1866 a few coaching enthusiasts got together, and once more coaches were seen 
on the road These were for passengers only, for by this time all mails were sent by rail 
Captain Hayworth led off with the Duke of Beaufort, Lord H. Thynne, Mr Clyley, 
Mr, Chandos-Pole, Mr. Laurie, Colonel Armitage and Mr. B. J. Angell quickly joining 
him. The first coach to take to the road was the “Old Times,” which was put on the 
Brighton road 'and ran alternate days, but although it was well patronised the venture 
w'as financially a failure, and the complete outfit was sold at Messrs. Taltersalis in the 
autumn. Nothing daunted, however, the sportsmen of the day tried again in 1867. 
The Duke of Beaufort, Mr. Chandos-Pole and Mr Angell put on two coaches to work 
the Bnghton-London road—one coming up to London daily from the Albion at Brighton, 
and one leaving London for Brighton daily from The White Horse Cellar. This was a 
very well horsed and smart turnout; two new coaches were specially built by Messrs. 
Holland and Holland, and everything possible was done to make the venture a success 
In the same year, Mr. C. A, R. Hoare ran a coach, “The Exquisite,” between Beckenham 
and Sevenoaks. 

In 1868 two more coaches were put on the London-Brighton road by Mr. Chandos- 
Pole and his brother, Mr, Chandos-Pole-Gell, who later in the season were joined by 
Mr. G. Meek, and at the end of the season Mr. Chandos-Pole and his professional were 
presented with a silver flagon and a silver tankard respectively, to mark the esteem in 
which they were held by coaching enthusiasts. Meanwhile Mr. C. A. R. Hoare had 
acquired one of the old mails originally built by Wright in 1831, and was running it 
between London and Sevenoaks. This coach eventually passed into the hands of a 
Mr. Cooper, who met with an accident caused by the pole breaking while driving it on 
the Dorldng-Boxhill road in 1875. 

The Brighton coach was on the road again in 1869. This season it had the support 
of Lord Londesborough, Colonel Stracey-CUthero, and the original subscribers-— Mr. 
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Chandos-Polc, Mr. Chandos-Pole-Gell, and Mr. Meek. Mr. A. G. Scott became 
Honorary Secretary, and thanks to his efforts the season was financially a sound one. 
Mr. Hoarc ran his coach to Tunbridge Wells, and Lord Carrington and Mr. Angell put 
one on to run between London and Windsor, which was very well done and extremely 
well horsed. In the same year Lord Aveland and Mr. J. Eden put on the “Prince oT 
Wales” coach between London and High Wycombe. 

In 1870 the Brighton road again had its coach. Mr. Hoare continued with his 
Tunbridge Wells venture, and was now joined by Lord Kenhs, Colonel Hathorn and 
Colonel Chaplin. General Dickson joined forces with Captain Candy and took the 
London-Virginia Water road, whilst Lord Carrington and Mr. Angell carried on as in 
the previous season with the London-Windsor road. Newcomers to coaching appeared 
in the persons of Sir Henry de Bathe and Colonel Withington, who put on a very smart 
coach, the “Old Stager,” to run between London and Canterbury. In 1871 the 
Canterbury “Old Stager” changed its ground and ran from London to Dorking, still 
horsed by Sir Henry de Bathe and Colonel Withington. This season saw the Brighton 
road still busy, under the same combination as before, and Colonel Tyrwhitt and Lord 
Norreys started a coach to run to Oatlands Park, while Lord Bective ran one to Southend. 

On May 11th, 1872 the Dorking coach, with Sir Henry de Bathe, Colonel Withington 
and a newcomer, Mr. Godsell, made its first appearance of what was to prove a most 
successful season. On May 27th the Brighton coach was on the road again under its 
original proprietors, the guard appearing m scarlet. Lord Bective, having failed to do 
any good the previous season on the Southend road, took over the Tunbridge Wells 
road from Mr. Hoare, which road he held for six consecutive seasons. 

A coach was put on to run to Sunbury by Lord Macduff (later Earl of Fife), Lord 
Muncastcr and Captain Percival. Lord Norreys and Colonel Tyrwhitt gave up the 
previous season’s venture to Oatlands Park, and ran a coach from London to Reigate. 
The 1873 season commenced with a dozen coaches running in and out of London, with 
most of the proprietors unchanged. Among the newcomers were Major Fumival, who 
joined Sir Henry de Bathe with a coach to Westerham, Sir Henry having left the syndicate 
that owned the Dorking coach. The “Tantivy” was put on the Watford by Mr. S^gwick, 
while the Guildford road, a new venture, was worked by Mr. Angell and Captain 
Haworth, and Mr. Lawrie put on a coach to Rochester. 

This season also saw an afternoon coach to Dorking, which was most successful, 
but rather upset the popularity of the Brighton coach, and the latter would probably 
have been given up but iFor the appearance of an American gentleman, Mr. Tiffany, who 
look over and ran two coaches during the season. 

It was at this time that Lord Guildford and Mr. Herbert conceived the idea of 
running a coach from London to Aldershot to enable officers of that garrison to “do a 
show” in London, and return to Aldershot in time for parade the following morning. 
The coach left London at 3 a.m., but the venture did not prove a financial success. 

In 1874 the Marquis of Blandford started coaching, by joining forces with Colonel 
Withington, and the interest in the “Coaching Revival” went on, with certain changes in 
roads and ownership, throughout the year—even in winter two coaches ran daily, one to 
Box Hill and one to St. Albans. There were actually eleven coaches running in and 
out of Town. This state of affairs was continued, with a few changes, up to 1880, in 
which year Mr, Blythe put on the “Defiance” on the London-Brighton road, but taking 
the route through Sevenoaks, Tunbridge Wells, Uckfield and Lewes. This route was 
very hilly in places and necessitated an extra leader (three abreast) for three of the stages. 

Q 
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But by this time many of the older enthusiasts had died, and there were very few to take 
their places—so that by 1884 the number of coaches running out of London had dwindled 
to five. 

In 1888 the starting-place for coaches leaving London was changed from Piccadilly 
to Northumberland Avenue. In this year Jim Selby drove a coach, the “Old Times,” 
to Brighton and back in 7 hours, 50 minutes, a distance of 108 miles. On this 
same trip one change of horse was made in the remarkable lime of 47 seconds But on 
December 14th of this year Jim Selby died at the early age of forty-five, and coaching 
lost a well-known propnetor and a famous coachman A sale was held at Aldridge’s 
Repository, in Upper St. Martin’s Lane on January 2nd, 1889, at which his coach, the 
“Old Times,” realised 290 gns., and two whips 20gns Thus ended the first “Stage 
Coach Revival.” 

The following figures may be of interest, as showing the ruling prices of horses at 
this time:— 

Record of Sales of Coach Horses 


Year 

1870 

Coach Road 
Brighton 

• * 

» ■ 

« • 

A verage 
pet Horse 
30 Gns 

1876 

St. Albans 

• a 

* 

• A 

35^ „ 

1876 

1876 

Tunbridge Well’s 
Brighton 

« « 

• 

• * 

• 

44 , 

88 „ 

1876 

Guildford . 

e • 

• « 


56J „ 

1876 

Wycombe .. 

t 

* • 

• * 

m .. 

1876 

Oxford 

« • 

• 

• • 

88 

1877 

Bnghton 

• * 

» « 

0 

89t . 

1877 

Guildford . 

* « 

m • 

9 

80i . 

1877 

Portsmouth , 

* « 

4 • 

• 

44 .. 

1878 

Bnghton 

• 

9 

» 

57 .. 

1878 

Guildford .. 

• * 

* • 


65 „ 

1878 

Oxford 

• # 

* 

• 

821 .. 

1882 

Guildford .. 


• % 

• • 

88 

1882 

Dorking 


* • 

« 4 

60 ., 

1883 

Guildford 


c • 

9 * 

74 „ 

1883 

Dorking 

• m 

« 

9 9 

60 ., 

1883 

Canterbury 

■ * 

• 

« 9 

60 .. 

1884 

Guildford .. 


« • 

9 » 

771 

1884 

Dorkmg 

* 


W 9 

59 .. 

1884 

Canterbury .. 


• w 

9 • 

60 , 

1885 

Guildford .. 

■ m 

» 0 

• * 

741 .. 

1885 

Dorking 

e « 

» 0 

» 9 

561 .. 

1885 

Eastbourne 

* e 

» 9 

• 

441 ., 

1886 

Windsor 

• « 


• 

61 „ 


Remarks 

One team of bays made 210 gns 

One horse fetched 220 gns. and 
nine made 100 gns. or more 


Top price horse 120 gns. 


There was a second revival of coaching in 1907, when Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt, the 
American enthusiast, put on the “Venture” to run between London and Brighton. 
For this he used fifty-eight horses. The season was so successful that in 1908 he put on 
a second coach, the “Viking,” increased his stud to over 100 horses—aD greys—and 
ran one coach from London to Brighton each day and another daily from Brighton to 
London. This continued until 1910, when the “ Viking” ceased to run and the " Venttire” 
left London for Brighton on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, making the return 
joum^ on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays It is interesting to note that except 
for the year 1910, Mr. Vanderbilt’s horses were shipped to America at the end of the 
season and arrived back in this country the following year. In 1910 however he decided 
to winter the horses in England; they were stabled at Cricklewood and carefully driven 
io double harness during the winter 
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Another enthusiast who “took the ribbons up’* m this revival was Mr. W. A. 
Barron, who for a time had two coaches, the “Venture” and the “Vivid,” with chestnut 
horses, one working the London and Hampton Court road, the other running between 
London and Windsor. After a time the Windsor road was dropped. 

The “Old Times,” now horsed by Messrs. C. & S. Ward, was on the road again, 
and ran to and from Oatlands Park daily. This was a subscription coach, and had as its 
supporters the following, who drove on certain days each week;—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wyatt Turner, Mr. Leonard Powell, Mr Alan Lupton, Lord Leconfield, M.F.H., Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Rudstone-Faulconer—^Ted Fownes was the professional. Mr. Penge Chapman 
ran the “Vigilant” between Brighton and Eastbourne, this coach being accompanied 
by a Dalmatian dog which ran under the hind axles. Mr. P, H. Hughes ran the 
“Tantivy” between London and Kingston; Mr. Leighton Greaves, the “Magnet” 
between Great Missenden and Rickmans worth; Captain T. Hooper-Deacon ran one in 
the Savemake district; Mr. R. Craig McKerrow had the “Reynard” on the Windsor 
road (this gentleman also ran a coach on the Folkestone-Canterbury road in 1903); 
and lastly Mr. T. A. Cook, of Sennowe, Norfolk, ran the “Lobster” from Cromer to 
the Maid’s Head Hotel, Norwich, a distance of forty-four miles return. 

The clubs in connection with coaching have meant a lot to the harness-horse trade. 
There is no harder job in the world than to collect a good all round matched team. It is 
not so difficult to find three animals in every way comparable, but the fourth may take 
an indefinite time to pick up, and a well-matched team could always command a good 
price. 

The first club of which there appears to be any record was the Bennington Driving 
Club, formed in 1807, with a membership limited to twenty-five. Driving ceased in 1832, 
and the club was dissolved in 1853. In 1808 the Four Horse Club was formed by Mr. 
Charles Buxton. This club was active until 1820, but was revived in 1822 and continued 
until 1829. The Chesterfield Driving Club, founded m 1838 by the Earl of Chesterfield, 
continued until 1848. The Four-in-Hand Club was formed in 1858, with a membership 
limited to fifty—^the founders including the Duke of Beaufort, the Marquis of Hertford 
and eleven others. This Club regularly drove to the races at Ascot each year. Finally 
there was the Coaching Club, found^ by Lord Hothfield and Mr. Penge Goddard, 
which up to 1874 had 151 elected members. This Club appears to have no records 
previous to 1874, though it may'be assumed that it existed for some years prior to that 
date. The Coaching Club subscribed most generously to the old Cab Drivers’ Benevolent 
Association and like societies. 


Coach Proprietors 

William Chaplin, who began life as a coachman and ultimately became M.P. for 
Salisbury, was in his day the largest coach proprietor m London and also in the world. 
He had one office in the West End of London, and three in the City. His principal 
establishment was that famous coaching inn, the Swan with Two Necks, and with a stud 
of over 1,200 liorses he horsed no less than fourteen of the twenty-seven coaches that 
left London each night. When competition with the railways put an end to coaches, 
he turned his attention to this new medium of transport, and became Deputy Chairman 
of the London & Southampton Railway. Chaplin was one of the very few men 
connected with horses who left any considerable amount of money. By sheer hard work 
and careful management, he left nearly half a million. 

Nejct to Chaplin on the list of proprietors comes Edward Sherman, who took over the 
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Bull and Mouth in 1823. He owned also the Oxford Anns Inn, m Newgate Market, 
from which his vans and waggons started, but this side of his business was kept distinct 
from his coaching activities It is strange that whereas most of the old coach proprietors 
were first-rate whips, Sherman was never known to drive a team, and it is possible that 
he was incapable of doing so Before entering the coaching business he had been a 
stockbroker. He put much energy into the new work, and began by rebuilding the old 
Bull and Mouth, and spending a large sum m erecting stables underground for a 
considerable number of horses Sherman was the pioneer of long-distance day coaches, 
putting on the “Wonder’"—London to Shrewsbury, a distance of 158 miles. This was 
followed by the “Telegraph” to Exeter, 165 miles, and later the “Telegraph” to 
Manchester, 186 miles 

As his coaching activities were mainly centred round the North Road, the opening 
of the London & Birmingham Railway hit him financially harder than many other pro¬ 
prietors, but, unlike Chaplin, he continued in the trade and lost what he had saved. It 
is true that the famous “Tally Ho” (three in number) and all other day coaches to Birming¬ 
ham were taken off the roads, but he persisted in keeping on two, the night coach to 
Birmingham^ and the “Greyhound,” which ran on to 1839. By this time passengers 
had ceased to travel by coach and were going by tram instead, and Sherman lost £7,000 
in the two years following the opening of the railway. 

Another well-known proprietor was William Horne, with his headquarters at 
Charing Cross in 1812. By 1827 he had over 200 horses, and was succeeded in 1835 by 
B. W. Horne, who, realising that the railways would kill his business, entered into partner¬ 
ship with Chaplin and found an interest in the London & Birmingham Line. Some say 
that as an inducement to take their coaches off the road the partners received £10,000 
from the railway, but there is no proof of this. 

Robert Gray, who in 1807 moved his establishment from the Belle Sauvage, in 
Ludgate Hill, to the Bolt in Tun, in Fleet Street, had a large business as coach proprietor, 
horsing the stage coaches running South and West from London. He also ran two Mail 
coaches to Portsmouth. It is evident that the Bolt in Tun had been used for posting out 
of London for some time previous to being taken over by Gray, as the following extract 
shows:— 

‘’HEREfORD Machine 

“In a day and a half twice, continues flying from the Swan and Falcon, Hereford, Monday 
and Thursday mornings, and from the Bolt in Tun, Fleet Street, London, Monday and Thursday 
evenings. Fare 19s Outside, one half.” 

This notice appeared in the Hereford Journal for January 12, 1775, nine years before the 
first Mail Coach was put on the road. 

Gray had a novel way of advertising his coaches, using tinted paper. One referring 
to the “Champion” Coach and given to enquirers at the coach office, read thus;— 

Champion CHAMPION ENGLAND Post Coach 

, No. 4534 

England 

No. 4534 1 promise to convey any Lady or Gentleman, 

on paying the sum of one Pound, 
from London. 

1822 1822. 

For the Govl and Comp*, 
of the Champion of England 

£ONR 
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Other well-known coach proprietors, although in a smaller way of business, were:— 
William Gilbert, of Blossoms Inn, Cheapside; Joseph Hearn, of the King’s Arms, Snow 
Hill; Robert Fagg, of the Bell and Crown, Holborn, and that famous old lady Mrs. 
Mountain of the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, who not only ran coaches, including the 
Mail to Louth, but built them. It is interesting to note that she professed to build a 
comfortable stage coach for £110. 

Another well-known woman coach proprietor was Mrs. Nelson, who took over a 
large business on the death of her husband, but she had no connection with the mails. 
She was the mother of Robert Nelson, who had his own establishment at the Belle 
Sauvage. Another son, George, drove her Exeter night coach “Defiance,” and a third 
son, John, assisted her in the management of the business. In addition to her coaching 
activities she owned the Bull Inn, Aldgate, where beds were made up for over 150 persons 
each night. From all accounts she was certainly not born “in areas of sleep,” being up 
and busy soon after 5 o’clock every morning. Her great concern throughout her life 
was to ensure that the coachmen and guards in her employ were comfortably lodged and 
fed, and to ensure this each man had his room at the Bull, where there was one large 
room, No. 7, in which they might eat. None but the guards and coachmen were allowed 
in No. 7 except by special invitation. 

There were sportsmen in those good old days who would turn out and take the reins 
on such occasions as when the professional driver was ill. These gentlemen would collect 
the fees due to the professionals and hand them over. One noted whip who had his own 
private team was Mr. Kenyon, who on one occasion drove for a sick coachman for four 
weeks. Mr. Kenyon was a welcome visitor to No. 7, as were Captain Duff and the 
famous Marquis of Waterford, all of whom were brilliant whips. 

It would take a large volume indeed to give details of all the coaching fraternity, 
but mention must be made of some of the provincial ones, particularly Piper, of 
Edinburgh, who, if Chaplin was “Horse King” of London, could be called the “Horse 
King” of Edinburgh, using upwards of 750 horses and among other activities horsing 
every coach out of Edinburgh; Costar and Waddell, of Oxford; Several, of Birmingham; 
Lacey and Allen, of Manchester; Brotherton, of Liverpool, and Teather, of Newcastle, 
also kept a number of good horses on the road. And then there was Cooper, of Thatchara, 
who was one of the “hard nuts” at the game. He started coaching in 1827 and a painting 
of The Cottage, Thatcham, adorned the panels of all his coaches. His instructions to 
his drivers were simple—“Allow no one to overtake you on the road. I find the horses, 
you find the whipcord.” Cooper had a daughter who appears to have had a mind of 
her own. One coachman employed by her father to drive a coach from London to 
Thatcham, had but one leg. Having proposed to Miss Cooper, and been accepted, he 
proceeded to London and purchased a cork leg to replace the wooden one worn previously. 
But when he arrived at the church with his new cork leg on “The Day,” Mistress Cooper 
turned “nappy” and would not budge until the bridegroom had discarded the new cork 
leg for the old wooden one! However, the ceremony eventually took place, but no one 
knows what happened to the cork leg. Thanks to the influence of Chaplin, Cooper was 
made stationmaster at Richmond when coaching ceased, and remained there for manj 
years. 

The horse-trade, which has always been extensive in this country, can be said to 
have reached its zenith in about 1835, when the railways began to operate. The coming 
of the r^ways meant the end of the horse-drawn coaches which carried mails and 
passengers, and thus a large reduction in the numbers of animals used for such work. 
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However, there was still plenty of work to be done by the horse, and in these pages T shall 
give a more detailed account of their uses and of the men who controlled the many 
businesses of which the horse was the mainstay. 

The internal combustion engine was the second factor to displace the horse on our 
city streets and throughout the country, but, although the motor constituted a severe 
threat to those who had hitherto depended on the horse for their livelihood, it by no 
means put a stop to its use. During the world war the horse came into its own again, 
and more horses can be seen to-day doing useful and essential work than at any time 
since about 1920, when the motor came into almost universal use. I myself, having been 
bom and bred among horses, felt the turnover from horses to motors acutely, and therefore 
the present revival is of the greatest satisfaction to me. Further, I am of the opinion 
that to a certain extent the revival will last, partly because of the financial aspect and also 
because of the pleasure that can be got from a good horse. Many people in country 
districts have taken to the pony trap since petrol for their cars became unobtainable, 
and now, having compared the cost of pony and trap with the upkeep of a car, with 
licence, tyres, insurance, depreciation and running expenses, have decided to keep to the 
pony turnout for short distances. The increase of general taxation is another reason for 
reducing one’s outlay on what one must now call a luxury, the motor car, and it costs 
very little to keep a pony, especially in the country districts, where the animal can live at 
grass for a long period each year. 

I propose to give a short review of the position of the horse in relation to the trade 
of this country since 1900, and feel that the best opening will be an account of some of 
the “keymen” of the tra^, the big horse-dealers. There are not very many of them 
to-day, but in 1900 there was a very large number of men who made their livings by 
buying and selling horses. Some dealt exclusively in either heavy draught or li^t 
draught horses, harness horses and hackneys, or the hunter and riding classes, and some 
would buy any or all of the above types .Therefore, the dealer of 1900* and of 1945 also, 
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had to be a man who was a good judge of horseflesh, and the possessor of a substantial 
banking account and ability and readiness to do an enormous amount of hard work. In 
spite of the latter proviso however, it is strange but true that very few of the really “big’^ 
dealers left much money, considering their very large yearly turnover. This is hard to 
believe at first, but can be accounted for quite simply, because the custom is that a 
reputable dealer always pays for what he buys at the time of purchase, and invariably 
sells on credit. For example, I myself buy heavy draught horses for one of the biggest 
concerns in this country, and the horses purchased run into many hundreds. 1 often 
buy up to twenty a day from a dealer at, say, an average price of £110 apiece, and the 
dealer gets paid twenty-eight days later. Now, supposing he had bought horses at £100 
apiece; for those he has sold to me he will already have paid out £2,000, and to this sum 
he must add his expenses in travelling about to find the animals (keeping some for perhaps 
a fortnight until he has got the whole lot of twenty ready for me to see), paying men to 
try them in their work, seeing to any which require to be shod, paying overhead expenses, 
and so forth. If one of the animals he has bought does not stand up to the warranty of 
a good worker the dealer must dispose of it as best and as quickly as he can, in order 
to cut expenses, and this he invariably does at a loss It will be seen that his margin of 
profit is a meagre one for the capital outlay involved. 

A good dealer seldom employs a veterinary surgeon to examine what he buys, but 
when he sells the buyer will require a certificate of soundness from his own vet, and 
should the horse fail to satisfy back it goes to the dealer 

My knowledge of dealers has been extensive. I knew most of the big men of twenty 
years ago. They have nearly all passed on, though there are a few left who, like the old 
soldier, never die. I knew also many of the big dealers operating round about 1900, 
and at such places as Tombland Fair in Norwich (a two-day affair), Downham Market 
Fair (another two-day), Barnet (four days), and many others, including Bamford in 
Devon, which has been the centre for selling Exmoor pomes annually since 1258, I have 
seen these big dealers buy and sell trainloads of animals. They would arrive at the fair 
with over a hundred horses, sell out and then turn round and buy a number to take home. 
I have seen a light draught horse sold at 10 in the morning, and the same animal (having 
been tried out in harness and found to be not what it should) hogged, clipped and docked 
and sold as a riding horse m the afternoon—as the old stableman remarked, “Take him 
out and neither his late owner nor his mother will know him!” 

The best-known heavy draught dealers in the early part of this century were the 
brothers Clarke, of Chesterfield, Mr. Busby, of Bicester, Mr. Gryspeerdt, of Croydon 
(whose business is now carried on by the two sons), Mr. Jack Carlton, of Attleboro’, 
Mr. Billy Balding, of Diss, the Bentons from March, and Harry Taylor, of Norwich. 

The leading hackney and harness horse dealers were W. J. Smith, Ltd., of London 
of which firm Mr. Horace Smith is now head—he is undoubtedly the best whip in the 
country to-day with a team or tandem; the Miltons of Park Lane, which firm has long 
since gone out of business, though many people will remember standing at the comer of 
Park Lane and Piccadilly to watch Harry Milton bringing out a team as it should be done. 
In 1907 this firm of Milton horsed the “Lobster” coach from Cromer to Norwich; it 
was put on by the late Mr, Thomas Cook, of Sennowe, and was magnificently done, with 
four changes for the twenty-two miles. As a youngster in my teens 1 look it through 
many times, and shall never forget the team of bays, only 15.2 hands, which did the 
Aylsham-St. Faith’s journey of seven miles each way, this being the best road team I have 
ever handled. 1 am indebted to Harry Milton for many useful hints on driving a coach. 
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Then there was Fred Howard, of Cheval Place, another superb horseman, who 
always wore a half high hat and drove with his right hand, the whip in the left—a most 
unusual sight, as the whip came out on the offside. There will be many still living who 
can remember him showing at the leading shows for Mr. Walter Winans and Mr. 
Werthimer. I remember also Mr. Jimmy Ellis, of York, who is still going strong, for 
I met him in 1944 and he did not appear to have changed much in the past twenty-five 
years; Mr. Joe Morton, of Stow, who not only bought a large number of horses but 
bred some top-notchers as well; Charles Reynolds, of London, who bought on an enor¬ 
mous scale each year and was succeeded by his son, but the business has now ceased to 
trade. Other well-known dealers who are still trading to-day are Mr. Clemison, of York, 
who also deals in hunters and has a son well known as a good fellow over a steeplechase 
course; Mr. Hoy, of Royston, with a very large business, dealing in cattle as well as 
draught horses; Mr. Harry Enson, of Haverhill, who succeeded his father and is an 
authority on the Suffolk Punch; the Wards of Brompton Road, first-class behind a team, 
also had a good turnover each year, and Mr. Hamer, of Peterborough, did a good trade 
as well. 

I was acquainted with many of the foreign dealers of those days too. Mr. Roy, of 
Paris, was a good customer. I met him last when I was buying for the French just before 
Dunkirk, when he was over here buying troopers, and I am afraid he must have lost 
rather heavily because at that critical time he had a large number awaiting shipment. 
Mr. Roy was one of the most charming of men, and a wonderful judge of a horse. 

Another regular visitor from abroad was Mr. Martois, of Brussels, and he too was 
a good judge and knew what he wanted. Germany was represented by Mr. Leopold 
Neumann, of Frankfurt, who always bought flash animals. They had to have plenty of 
white markings to suit him. One never knew what he would look like on arrival, for 
he was never twice the same—one day bearded, the next clean-shaven, and always 
eccentric in his dress. The only other German dealer I can recollect was Count 
Reventlow, who bought only red roans, a colour never easy to find. He bought for the 
German Array, and I believe that the animals were required for a special cavalry rcgunent. 

Of dealers in hunters there were, and indeed still are, some brilliant horsemen, and 
all were fine judges who not only knew a good performer but had a close acquaintance 
with the different hunting counties, so that they were able to place their horses to the 
best advantage. A first-class performer m Leicestershire, for example, c^n be and often 
is a terrible ride in a close country, and vice versa. Mr. Drage, Captain Andrew 
Mcllwaine, the late Mr. Harry Beeby, the late Ohver Dixon, Mr. Harold Field and 
Mr. Hames, could be considered complete masters of their jobs, and all bought their 
own types of horse. Mr. Horace Smith also did a big trade in hunters, especially of the 
show type. The big dealers were good customers of the railway companies, as not only 
did they use the railway to bring their purchases home, but the stock they sold were 
invariably sent off again by tram. 

The trade in the horse itself had many ramifications; indirectly it provided employ¬ 
ment for vast numbers of stablemen, clothing manufacturers (to provide horse clothing), 
tailors for stable-suits and liveries, saddlers, harness-makers, shoeing smiths and carriage 
builders. In addition to the above items there was the trade in forage. The cost 0 / 
hay has varied greatly since the time when my father paid £3 5s. per ton for the best, 
delivered in, which figure I am afraid will never be seen again, thou^ I myself have seen 
hundreds of tons of first-class hay delivered at that price. For some lime after, the 
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Great War of 1914-1918 I paid £21 per ton for the best hay; to-day, the price is controlled 
at £12 10s. per ton delivered, but it is most difficult to buy. 

Next in importance in the horse-trade after the big dealers come the jobmasters, and 
few remain today. Before the days of motors jobmasters were to be found in every 
town in the land. Most of these men were also dealers in a small way, or bought their 
horses direct from a few big dealers. They had to maintain large numbers of horses, 
consisting of matched pairs and single harness horses, large stocks of harness, and 
carriages of every description, so that they were always prepared to supply a complete 
turnout for any length of time. A great number of persons preferred to hire their horses 
from a jobmaster rather than keep their own, and the same applied to carriages and 
harness. All they had to do was to get into touch with a reputable jobmaster and state 
their requirements, then for a yearly payment their wants would be supplied, everything 
in the contract being delivered to the hirer’s house on the stated dates. The jobmaster 
would supply small and large establishments—it might be that one brougham horse 
only was required, or perhaps in addition to the horse a brougham and harness were 
needed also. If the period was for one year, the jobmaster would have the carriage 
painted the desired colour, and if requested have the hirer’s crest emblazoned on the 
panels and set on the blinkers and pads of the harness. Larger establishments often 
required a number of horses, harness and vehicles, although many people preferred to 
use their own harness and carriages and hire the horses only; again, some would have 
an *‘all-m” contract which included coachman, stablemen, shoeing, forage, and all stable 
utensils. The great advantage of jobbing one’s horses was that if one of a pair met with 
an accident a wire to the jobmaster would be sufficient. A fresh pair would be sent 
immediately, and the other taken back. Again, additional horses and carnages might 
be wanted for a big bouse party. These requirements could be met by the jobmaster 
and taken back when no longer needed. This system made it very acceptable to the 
hirer, but from the jobmaster’s pomt of view things were not always so straight forward, 
as the following case will show. The owner of a large house and a good shoot is expecting 
His Majesty the King to visit him for a week’s shooting. The question of horses and 
carriages is urgent, and the owner of the shoot obviously docs not want to have to buy 
all the extra impedimenta that are necessary, nor to engage the extra staff. So he would 
go to the jobmaster he usually employs, and state his wishes. He might simply say “The 
King is coming to shoot in a month’s time, and will remain for a week. I want you to 
supply several extras for my stables to cover the visit, and suggest six extra pairs with 
coachmen, broughams and harness; two extra pairs with ’buses for servants; two extra 
p^irs with brakes for beaters; two strong horses for game vans; one single harness horse 
and dog-cart for odd jobs, and a nice matched team for postillions and two outriders 
(six in all). I shall leave it to you, you know what I like.” 

This order is not too complicated, and is fairly typical, but all were not so easy—a 
special colour might be mentioned, for instance the hirer might stipulate greys for the 
visit, and it was never easy to turn out horses to the same pattern and colour for the 
postillions and outriders. In my experience I found bays the easiest colour. 

A difficult proposition might come from the Lord Mayor of a big city on the occasion 
of a royal visit. Here again the order of the day would be postillions and outriders. 
The cheering, waving crowds, flying flags, and possibly a cavalry escort meant a big test 
for the horses used and needed much rehearsing, which was usually done in the jobmaster’s 
local town. He would have his horses attached to a skeleton brake and driven about the 
town, choosing two or even three market-days and getting the crowds to cheer and 
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generally make as much noise as possible. Every precaution would be taken before the 
day, but it is understandable that the jobmaster would heave a sigh of relief when all was 
safely over. 

It may be useful to explain here what a postillion really is, and how it works. A 
postillion may consist of a pair, a team or even more. Each pair is controlled by the 
rider, who rides the near-side animal, his saddle taking the place of the usual double- 
harness pad. This method of control requires much practice on the part of the rider. 
The reins for the near-side horse are the same as for riding, single rein only being used; 
the offside animal is controlled by a single rein into the rider’s hand, which rein is spliced 
about one foot from the billets and thus an even bearing is taken on the horse’s mouth. 
The rider’s saddle has a dee to which the crupper is attached, and the leathers fall inside 
and under the flaps, not outside as for a hunting saddle. The rider also wears on his 
right leg a “Postillion Boot,” a strong affair strapped tightly over his top boot for the 
protection of his leg against the carriage pole. The “Postillion Whip” is quite short, 
just long enough to lay over the offside horse’s shoulder. In all other respects the harness 
is the same as for a pair or team, with one most important exception—the traces of the 
offside horses, both wheel and lead, are one hole shorter than the near-side ones. This 
gives the rider much more control and is most helpful when making turns to the right. 

The outriders who usually pre¬ 



cede a postillion nde ahead, 
and when halted turn inwards 
and face the carnage; for out¬ 
riders harness bridles are used. 

In recent years this method 
of drawing a carnage was mostly 
used for Royal Processions, 
Lord Mayors’ Shows, and 
other civic functions. 

Jobmasters also undertook 
contracts, yearly for the most 
part, to supply horses for 
trade-carts and vans, com¬ 
mercial travellers, laundries, 


brewers and mineral-water 
manufacturers, and the many individuals who had to travel by road to transact business. 
Another big item was done in jobbing horses to the railway companies, this side of the 
business being of particular importance in coast towns. When I was a young rnan, iriy 
father did a big trade with the Great Eastern Railway during the summer months, 
supplying horses, stabling, forage, shoeing and coachmen. He horsed the company’s 
buses which met the principal trains at Cromer, and conveyed passengers to Shenngham 
and East and West Runton, the railway issuing through tickets to cover the journey. 
Return buses brought passengers back to Cromer to catch the London train, More 
horse-buses connected Cromer with Overstrand and Trimingham—this was a tough 
climb, as Trimingham Beacon (from which Norwich Cathedral spire may be seen on a 
clear day) was the highest point in Norfolk, and teams were used. At Trimingham Xhe 
bus was met by another, which proceeded to Mundesley, where horses were changed, 
and thence to North Walsham Station.' People from Nonvich would take tickets for the 
round journey. In addition to the passenger buses, the stations at Cromer and North 
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Walsham required many extra vanners and harness horses from June to September, to 
cope with visitors’ luggage, for in those days families would stay at a seaside resort for 
any time up to three months, and all the luggage would come by train. At the beginning 
and end of the season a couple of “Cock horses” always stood ready to help a heavily- 
loaded bus up the stiff climb from Cromer to the station. The putting-on of a “Cock” 
horse or horses always gave a thrill to any youngsters on the bus. 

It would take a big volume to tell of all the known jobmasters, but in London, 
Messrs, W. J. Smith, Ltd , Messrs. Wimbush, Messrs. Tilling and Messrs. Withers were 
the leading firms in the early I900’s. There were many such establishments in the 
provinces. Mr. Arthur Canham, of Ipswich, for example, would supply large numbers 
of horses when the Territorials came into camp, and usually had several hundreds starting 
at the beginning of the camping season and then going on to subsequent camps until the 
season was ended. In the days when Yeomanry Regiments were mounted, the local 
jobmaster would probably supply half the number in camp, the remaining half being 
owner-ridden. Then m addition to the harness horse side of a jobmaster’s trade, there 
was the riding horse side. In some cases a Master of Hounds would job the bulk of his 
hunters; this saved him from any loss by accident or other cause, for if anything happened 
to a horse he/eturned the casualty to the jobmaster and received a replacement. 

Another character in the trade was the Postmaster, of which every town had one 
He was not however “the man who kept the Post Office,” but a jobmaster on a smaller 
scale, who kept a number of horses and carnages and sometimes even a coach, which 
he hired out to his neighbours for such tasks as station work, pleasure drives, cartage, etc. 
He would also supply horses and carriages for weddings, funerals, balls and shooting 
parties, and take the local cricket and football teams to play “away” matches. If the 
postmaster resided in a coastal town he would during the season, run a number of 
char-ci-bancs—large vehicles with cross-seats all facing the driver, and usually built to 
carry twenty-four passengers. These were run to local places of interest at very reasonable 
charges. Such vehicles were horsed by teams, and were not very easy to manoeuvre in 
some of the narrow lanes; but, unlike coaches, they had a lock with no limit, and could 
be turned round in a very small space. 

It was of course essential that the jobmaster’s horses should always be in first-class 
condition, and a horse that was getting past its work would quickly be replaced, the old 
horse being sold to a country postmaster or for light work. 

There was a good trade for horse-buses and cabs before the days of the motor-bus 
and taxi, and what a sight the streets of London were, particularly at night at the hour 
the theatres closed: long queues of private broughams dashing up to the theatre and 
then away home, and the ubiquitous hansom cabs with their bells ceaselessly ringing, 
their cabbies swaying precariously on their humped seats In addition to the private 
carriages there were the horse-drawn buses and drays of the railway and bus companies, 
breweries, cartage contractors, who used hundreds of horses m London alone; the trade 
vans, trade carts and coster-barrows that were to be seen everywhere on the streets, and 
the fast trotting butchers* cobs in their box carts, keeping their feel as if by a miracle on 
the shiny road surfaces. It was an education in those days to stroll in Hyde Park to see 
the riders in the Row and watch the almost endless procession of beautiful turnouts— 
big matched pairs in barouches, smaller ones m landaus or Victorias and vehicles of 
every design, all with liveried coachmen and footmen. Not only were the owners justly 
proud of their turnouts, but the men took a personal pride in keeping their horses in the 
pink of condition. The pageantry of Hyde Park was at its height in the Edwardian era. 
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and it is sap that by so many of this generation the horse is regarded merely as a substitute 
for mechanical transport—it is the speed of one’s journey that matters to-day rather than 
the manner of one’s going. 

The following records may be of interest, as showing the number of horses employed 
in various years since 1900. The figures are given by the courtesy of the firms concerned, 
and as the railway companies are by far the biggest users of heavy draught horses I am 
quoting their figures first. It is generally known that the railways were regrouped in 
1923, and I begin with this date, giving the totals used by all companies. It will be seen 
that the heavy draught horse still plays an important part in the working of our biggest 
transport concerns. The railways have always taken great pride in their horses, which 
have always made a good showing at the many horse parades held up and down the 
country, and much of the credit for this must go to the men responsible for their upkeep. 
It is a matter for regret that the care and attention lavished on these horses by their 
drivers must inevitably pass away with increasing mechanisation of cartage equipment. 



Horses for 


Horses for 

Year 

Shunting 


Road Vehicles 

1923 .. 

.. 1,130 .. 

• r • • 

18,083 

1924 .. 

.. 1,023 .. 

• • * • 

18,562 

1925 .. 

945 .. 

• • « 

18,266 

1926 .. 

884 .. 

• « • ♦ 

18,244 

1927 .. 

8."2 .. 

• • • 

18,379 

1928 

772 .. 


17,471 

1929 .. 

740 .. 

• » » • 

18,379 

1930 .. 

671 .. 

« « « 

17,364 

1931 

592 .. 


16,382 

1932 .. 

500 .. 

• • « • 

14,471 

1933 .. 

450 

• i • * 

14,402 

1934 .. 

448 .. 

■ 4 

13,786 

1935 .. 

423 .. 


13,247 

1936 .. 

425 .. 

« « « » 

13,125 

1937 .. 

380 ,. 

• • • « 

13,742 

The following figures are for commercial firms:- 

— 


Firm 

Carter, Paterson & Co 
Amalgamated Companies of 
Pickfords, London Parcel 
Delivery Co., Bean’s Ex¬ 

Year Horses 

1900 2,300 


Notes 

press and Carter Paterson 

W. J. Smith, Ltd . 

1912 5,400 

1900 650 

Owing to enemy action m the 
“blitz” on London, a reduction 
of 150 horses was made. 

250 

Riding horses. This firm sold 


ft 

250 nding horses to the British 
and French Governments at the 


outbieak of the war. 

London Co-op. Society ., 1923 220 

1944 740 

United Dairies .. .. 1932 2,865 

1938 3,211 

1944 2,320 

Breweries 

Mann, Crossman and Paulin 1900 160 

1944 115 

Truman, Hanbury & Buxton 1900 225 

1943 36 And 50 hired daily. 

Cbamngton. 1900 167 

1943 36 

WhitbrcadB. 1900 392 
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The following figures show the number of horses passed through the large horse 
repositories over several years since 1900:— 


Repository 

Messrs. Tattersalls, Knights- 

Year 

Horses 

Notes 

bridge Yard 

1913 

6,783 

Including a fair proportion of 
harness horses. 

Bloodstock at Newmarket and 

1938 

2,388 

Chiefly hunters and riding horses 

Doncaster. 

1913 

2,078 



1938 

2,321 

An upward trend. 

Messrs. Manley, Crew 

Messrs. Sheppard & Wade, 

1900 

1938 

7,500 to 8,000 
2,100 


Leicestershire H R 

1900 

2,000 

Here again there is an upward 


1933 

1,699 

trend, and as this sale yard is 


1935 

1,846 

primarily for hunters it seems 


1936 

1,867 

that the hunter and riding horse 

Messrs J A. Collings, Ltd., 

1938 

2,082 

IS holding Its own 

Exeter (Established 1926) . 

1900 

2,000 

This sale yard was badly damaged 


by enemy action in 1942, and 
many records were destroyed, 
but the demand for riding horses 
and ponies is increasing 

Of the heavy draught horse auctioneers, Messrs. Hall, Watendge & Owen, Ltd., of 
Shrewsbury find a consistent trade for horses of the heavy type, with an increased demand 
for hackneys, colts and ponies in recent years. It was at Shrewsbury in 1936 that a 
draught gelding realised 100 gns., the highest figure in that district for many years. This 
record was surpassed in 1942, when the “world record” figure of 370 gns was realised 
for a working gelding and 300 gns for a three-year-old. In 1921 as many as 600 horses 
were offered for sale each month, and for the Prize Sales the number reached 750 The 
average numbers in and about 1925 were 2,400 annually. 

The following are the figures from Shrewsbury Horse Sales for the past ten years.— 


Date 

Apr. 1935 

Draught Horses 
Gns. 

560, 78. 76, 70 . 

9 • • • 

Hackneys 

Gns Number 

.. To 30 gns. 212 

Oct. 

1935 

93, 83,82,81,80 

• • • * 

Many sold at from 
.. 10 to 25 gns. 

190 

Mar. 

1936 

100 , . . 

• * • 

— 

Apr. 

1936 

100, 98, 95, 88, 86, 80 

« * 

!! 34 

242 

Oct. 

1936 

98, 95, 93, 88 ., 

• * 

35 

315 

Mar. 

1937 

102, 96, 94, 85 . 

« • ■ • 

54 

171 

Oct. 

1937 

87. 85, 83 . 

• • 

52 

389 

Mar. 

1938 

96, 84, 75, 70 . 


38 

291 

Oct. 

1938 

85. 80, 75 . 

• « * • 

40 

243 

Mar. 

1939 

100, 99, 92 . 

* 

38 

218 

Oct, 

1939 

86, 85, 80, 79 . 


38 

228 

Mar. 

1940 

126, 103, 100, 99 

■ • • • 

53 

207 

Oct. 

1940 

100, 95, 86, 80 . 

• • ■ • 

26 

250 

Mar. 

1941 

100, 96, 92, 86, 80 

• • • « 

44 

171 

Oct. 

1941 

128, 126, no 

• i 

55 

251 

•Mar. 

1942 

186, 182, 180, 172 and many down 4o 100.. 

106,100 

187 

Apr, 

1942 

180, 170, 162 and many down to 

100 

j 

61 

227 

Oct. 

1942 

184, 150 and many down to 100 

s 

• ■ • t 

39 

339 

•Mar. 

1943 

275, 200, 180 and many down to 

100 

72 

319 

Apr. 

1943 

170, 150 and many down to 100 

« • « • 

72 

300 

Oct 

1943 

248, 202 and many down to 100 

• • * 

49 

329 

•Mar. 

1944 

370, 300, 260, 240, 220 


100 

212 

Apr. 

1944 

165, 160, 150 and many down to 

100 

74 

239 


*Not €—Shite Horse Society Show and Sale 
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The big London Borough Councils were also large users of heavy draught horses, 

as the following figures show: — 


No. Employed 

Borough 

Year 

Daily 

Southwark. 

1900 

Over 100 

Battersea ... 

1900 

92 

Croydon 

1900 

100 

Ealing 

1914 

87 

Paddington .. 

1900 

81 

Walthamstow 

1910 

89 

Bethnal Green 

1924 

51 

Woolwich 

1901 

89 

Ilford Borough hired all its horses from contractors until 1905, when twenty-four horses 

were purchased for £1,800 and twenty-four sets of harness at a 

cost of £171 12s. In the 

same year a forage preparing plant, costing £257 12s. 6d., was 

installed. Twelve more 

animals were purchased in 1912 for £761, and in 

all sixty-eight horses have been added 

since, at varying prices. 



To conclude this short review of the trade in animals used chiefly for commercial 

purposes, I append the following extract from the Agricultural Statistics of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, showing the figures relating to draught horses as at 

3rd June, 1939:— 



Type 


Number 

Horses used for agriculture 

• • • » 

548,921 # 

Stallions being used for service .. 
Unbroken horses 


4,605 

One year and above 

• 9 • • 

110,381 

Under one year 

* » « 

50,097 

Other horses on agricultural holdings 

• « « • 

131,850 

Total horses 

• • • • 

845.854 


In spite of conditions and restrictions imposed by the war, the position as regards 
bloodstock in this country is extremely encouraging, and the figures for the Newmarket 
Bloodstock Sales of December, 1944, were the highest on record, the week’s figures 
reaching 501,207 gns.—thus beating the previous record of 409,862 gns. for the year 1928. 
Taking the year 1944 as a whole, the total figure realised £1,090,911, compares favourably 
with that for 1928—£1,142,172. Fewer animals were passed through the sales than in 
1928, but some 250 could not for some reason be included in the December, 1944 sale; 
had it been possible to include them then the figure for 1928 would have been exceeded. 
The demand for well-bred fillies for the stud was exceptional, and many very high prices 
were obtained. 

It must be borne in mind that this turnover represents internal trading only, since 
foreign buyers were not able to attend, and facilities for transporting horses overseas 
were naturally limited. It is apparent that when once more trading with foreign countries 
can be resumed, and transport facilities return to normal, the sales of bloodstock will 
form an integral part of the commercial and economic fabric of this coxmtry. 

The importance of the saddlery and harness industry must not be overlooked in 
estimating the commercial value of the horse in trade. The records of Messrs, Champion 
& Wilton, of Oxford Street, London (founded 1786) show that since 1940 the demand 
for saddlery and harness has increased very considerably, and the turnover for 1943 
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equalled that of 1910, when the horse trade, as we have seen, was almost at its peak. 
The chief difficulty in the saddlery trade is the problem of labour. The older craftsmen 
are dying out, and young men appear reluctant to enter the trade. 

The Riding Horse and Pony. 

The high standard of riding to-day, particularly among children and young boys and 
girls, is chiefly due to the efforts of the Institute of the Horse, which was formed in 1924 
to improve riding generally. With the incorporation of the Pony Club in November 1929, 
the future of riding in this country was assured. 

The chief object of the Institute was to ensure a definite standard of instruction 
throughout the riding schools of the country, and with this end in view a series of 
examinations for Instructors’ Certificates was arranged. This scheme met with an 
immediate response, and most instructors owning riding establishments at that time 
entered for the examination. In 1933 the Institute held a special course, under Major 
Trevor Horne as he then was, for those instructors who had gained 100 per cent, of 
marks in their Certificate examinations. The course lasted fourteen days, and concluded 
with an examination qualifying successful candidates to write “F.I.H.” (Fellow of the 
Institute of the Horse) after their names. I was one of the ten instructors who attended 
this first course, which was thoroughly enjoyable as well as instructive. The course and 
examination were continued annually until the outbreak of war, but thanks to the efforts 
of the Secretary of the Institute, Brigadier-General T. H. S. Marchant, D.S.O., the 
examinations for Instructors’ Certificates have been held quarterly right up to the present 
time, and many promising young horsemen and horsewomen have presented themselves 
since 1939. 

In 1929 the Institute of the Horse inaugurated the Pony Club, which before the war 
had 140 branches and 14,000 members in Great Britain, as well as branches in ten 
countries overseas. I was invited to a great number of the pre-war rallies and camps 
of the Pony Club, sometimes in the capacity of Visiting Commissioner and sometimes as 
instructor or judge, and found the young members keen and always willing to learn, 
but what impressed me most \^as the marked improvement in the riding and the type of 
pony used. With the return of a lot of good horsemen from military service, more 
expert instruction will be readily forthcoming for these youngsters, not only on their 
riding but on the care of their ponies, the fitting and care of saddlery, treatment of minor 
ailments and shoeing. Even during the war years, however, I have noticed that most 
children arrive at rallies with their ponies* manes plaited, and clean saddlery nicely 
fitted and turned out—sure proof of their keenness, as they must have been up early, 
for very few have any grooms to assist them and on an average the journey to a rally 
would be between seven and ei^t miles. 

It is satisfactory to note that parents seem now to take much more care in selecting 
modnts for their children than used to be the case. This is after all sound practice. In 
buying a pony at least fifty per cent, goes for manners, and a good child’s pony is and 
always will be a saleable animal, but in my opinion some parents (with a view to winning 
at Shows) tend to over-horse their youngsters, and nothing is more likely to lead to loss 
of confidence at the most critical time of their riding careers. One point of great import¬ 
ance is that no child should be given a new saddle to ride on. Of course this is done from 
kindness of heart, but it does handicap the child, and it is far better to provide a well 
ridden-in saddle, making quite sure, of course, that it fits both the pony and the rider. 
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The Pony Club, with the demands it makes on the saddler, harness-maker and 
shoeing smith, etc., means much to the trade, but apart from its financial aspect its 
influence on the younger riders of to-day is enormous. I would like to give one instance. 
Just before the war I was invited by Mr. Barratt, Master of the Old Berkeley, to visit his 
branch of the Pony Club in their camp and to judge at a Show the children were holding 
in the afternoon. I was prepared to see quite a number of ponies, but I had a shock on 
arrival, when I was taken through to a large field and there saw upwards of 200 ponies 
on the lines. They had stalls made up of hurdles, the lines as straight as any cavalry 
regiment could wish for, all strapped and having their mid-day feed. The children 
had gone over to the house to get their lunches, but stable guards were left to sec that 
no pony got loose or any other trouble occurred. In the afternoon these youngsters 
put up a tip-top show, and when I left in the evening they were cleaning-up again in 
readiness for cubbing at 6.30 the following morning. This instance is not an isolated 
one, and surely riding has a long life ahead of it if only one-third of these boys and girls 
carry on when they grow up. 




n 



THE HACKNEY 


By ROBERT COLVILLE 


HERE has been a breed of trotting horses in this country for more than 
seven hundred and fifty years. The word Hackney, however, which was 
brought over by the Normans, was originally used to describe any riding 
horse as distinct from a war horse, and the modern connotation of the 
word did not arise till the eighteenth century. But m Norfolk, in the 
fifteenth century, there was already a breed established and known as 
the Trotter, and the diagonal trotting gait continued to be more popular in that county 
than the amble, which was the gait used by pacers and was to develop into the canter. 
Although Norfolk may be regarded as the home of trotters and hackneys their use was 
decreed all over the country by laws which set out the number of “ trotting horses for 
the saddle ” which different degrees in the community were compelled to maintain. 

The Danes arc generally admitted to have influenced the beginnings of the Norfolk 
trotters, but the history of the hackney as we know it dates from the eighteenth century, 
when Arab and Spanish blood was introduced. One of the first stallions was Robinson’s 
Sampson, a son of Blaze out of a hunter mare. Mambrino and his son Messenger, who 
influenced American trotters so profoundly, trace back to Sampson. During the 
eighteenth century a great number of stallions with Arab blood served in Norfolk. There 
was Othello, son of Crab, by the Alcock Arabian from a dam with Arab and English 
blood; a roan horse by Roundhead, a son of Flying Childers ; Mountain Barb, bred 
by the Emperor of Morocco, and a thoroughbr^ of Godolphin Arabian blood. In 
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the same century there was a good deal of Yorkshire blood used in Norfolk, but the 
results were held to be not entirely satisfactory. In Yorkshire itself Frank Maw’s Sports¬ 
man, whose dam was by a son of the Saanah Arabian, was serving. 

The modern stamp of hackney traces back to one horse—the Original Shales, whose 
sire was Blaze, by Flying Childers, and who was foaled about 1755. He had two famous 
sons of great influence, Scot Shales and Driver. Scot Shales was foaled about 1762 
and was from “ a well bred hunter,” possibly Spanish Driver, foaled about 1765, was 
out of a dam by Foxhunter, by Sampson. 

The record achievements of hackneys are well known and easily multiplied. It is 
of interest to note that a usual performance was that displayed by a hackney owned by a 
Norwich farmer, who, just before the coming of the railways, frequently trotted sixty-two 
miles in one day as a routine, and to compare the main points of the hackney which were, 
and are, desirable. In the late nineteenth century, a breeder insisted on a deep shoulder, 
lying well back ; withers upraised ; leg bone and fetlock short; clean hocks. The 
present day hackney must have a small, convex head ; excellent shoulders ; low withers; 
a short back ; short legs; clean, good hocks. The tail is earned high, and the average 
IS fifteen hands. 



THE CIRCUS HORSE 


By M. WILLSON DISHER 


HERE a fussy engine draws the plough uphill until it appears level 
with low-flying planes, the ploughman used to free his team at the 
end of the day’s work. Down to the gate and along the cart-track 
they frolicked with flying manes and fetlocks, jostling each other 
lightly despite their weight. What would a showman give to set that 
pm de deux inside his ring? Nothing like it could be seen in a circus 
because they performed to please each other, not any idler standing by. Yet animals 
soon acquire the human vice of playing to an audience. Their instinctive disbke of 
laughter then changes to an immoderate liking for it. Many a living creature besides the 
sailor’s parrot, the zoo’s chimpanzees, the publican’s mongrel and the clown’s goose feels 
the heady nature of applause Since in this respect one is very like another Ellen Terry’s 
story of the goat which Charles Reade rescued from a circus is worth telling. It pined 
and grew thinner and thinner; no one knew why until 

“One night when we were all sitting at dinner, with the french windows open on 
the lawn because it was a hot night, Rachel came prancing into the room, looking 
happy, lively and quite at home. All the time, while Charles Reade had been fasting 
himself to provide every sort of rural joy for his goat, the ungrateful beast had been 
longing for the naptha lights of the circus, for hvely conversation and the applause 
of the crowd.” 

No one should be surprised at that. Veterans of the farm, given leisure to develop a 
personahty, excite shrill cries of, “He’s as good as a circus.” The same effect comes 
from slow work in towns. London squares used to be occupied by a Corporation horse 
who spent hours between the shafts of a large refuse cart, mostly just waiting. Housemaids 
came up the steps with tit-bits; he responded by crossing the pavement with the threat of 
drawing the whole cumbersome mass down into an area. He enjoyed the alarm this 
caused. He held up all passers-by on the pavement with a mild eye which demanded, 
“Lively conversation or your life.” Nobody complained. He was as good as a circus. 

That kind of horse may be seen in the country under canvas but not inside a modern 
circus of the kind provided for Christmas entertainment in town. He is discouraged like 
the friendly, familiar, conversational Merryman, for neither belongs to our new civilisation 
which prides itself first and last upon its speed and bustle, and has obhterated the old 
slower roads with their heart-warming refrain, “Horses to bait and stand at livery,” 
That proverbial circus horse must be thought of as a thing apart from liberty horses who 
are as much concerned with the poetry of motion as a corps de ballet. All in one troop 
match one another so exactly in colour that to the eyes of townsfolk they have been 
specially bred; it needs an expert’s eye to see divergences of race. An old showman 
would boast that while No. 1 came from Barnet Fair, No. 2 was formerly employed on a 
milk-round. At the Agricultural Hall for a number of years John Swallow, the ring¬ 
master, had an octette spotted like living rocking-horses to the unutterable delict of 
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children and others besides. Perhaps the Royal Hannoverian Creams, for years the pride 
of Sanger shows, are the most celebrated of all liberty horses for their hneage dates 
from the time George IV made a present of their forbears to a showman who had safely 
conducted the creams of the State Coach across the Irish Channel. Otherwise breed is 
seldom mentioned. Question showmen about it and they will all shake their heads. 
Their one idea is colour, especially nowadays when spotlights mean so much and effects 
of contrast are,sometimes magical even though memories of such sights are dominated 
by one glimpse of a solitary blue roan—in the white glare it looked unearthly. Papillon, 
a small white filly who used to enter the ring unattended in “Lord” John Sanger’s show 
in order to waltz alone ranks next—she had such delicate action that she seemed to haunt 
the place. 

“Force of habit,” a very powerful force indeed, gives the clue to the training of these. 
Since the space in which they perform is always a ring of precisely the same size wherever 
they go throughout the world, there is no reason why they should ever be at a loss, for 
habitual movement makes the minimum demands upon physique and intelligence. 
Victor Claud Cooke, the Grand Old Man of world-wide tours, was fond of recalling how 
’bus horses, released when the stables of the London General Omnibus Company caught 
fire, were all found in pairs the next morning outside public-houses on the outskirts of 
London. That is a happy example of the way habit works At other times the results 
have been disastrous. In circus fires of other days the horses as they were rescued from 
the stables turned inwards towards the ring and grooms had great difficulty in dragging 
them outwards to safety. And since the ring came into being as the circle marked out 
by the hoofs of the horse when tethered to a pole for the purposes of training, exercises 
in that ring would follow without a break until “liberty horses” could perform their 
evolutions without as much as a word of command. How far any differences of sight 
and sound between one circus and another could affect the senses of a horse might be 
interesting to study. That smell, unchangingly familiar from childhood to old age in 
human beings, would be as full of differences to equine nostrils as a lifetime of newspapers 
is to human eyes. But however different old circus music, with “Nancy Dawson” for 
the haute ecole, “Why should you treat a poor maiden so?” for the Jockey Act, and 
“Distant Greetings March” for the elephants, may be from modern circus music with 
“Mairsey Doats” for quadrupeds and bipeds ahke, no reason has yet been found for 
supposing that equine ears recognise tune or even rhythm. The bandmaster beats time 
to the hoofs. Obvious though that is it still has to be pointed out because of the readiness 
of an innocent public to believe anything, the more marvellous the better, of any animal’s 
“sagacity.” Such innocence is time-honoured. There is the ancient fable of a people 
who taught their horses to dance and of their cunning enemy who sent pipes and tabors 
against them so that the cavalry whose horses were too busy performing to be persuaded 
to charge, were routed at the onset of battle. 

Then there is the solemn circling mass with a back like Table Mountain which 
belongs to the trick-rider. The one described by Homer is not a performer at festivals 
or funeral games but a countryman, exercising his feats for his own amazement, vaulting 
from one back to another, as he takes his team down to the water. In Rome such feats 
were publicly performed by the desuitor, a youth of noble blood who risked his neck in 
the circus while leaping from one horse to another (so, incidentally, giving us the word 
desultory). 

Thus there are at least four distinct types of circus horse. One is petted and spoiled 
until he develops a hail-fellow-well-met manner towards the public at large. Others are 
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trained, generally in sixes, eights or twelves, to perform a regular series of evolutions. 
Others with broad backs have mainly to circle at an even, unbroken pace no matter what 
falls upon them or hangs by their tail. And last ©f all there is the aristocrat, known to 
children as the one who dances, billed in America as “the high school act“ and more 
properly revered as the exponent of the haute ecole. Perhaps the still horse represents 
yet another type. Between the wars two rival performances, the Act Beautiful and the 
Act Superb, employed him in groups of living statuary all in white with a white master 
and a white dog. Back in the days when British forces at Gibraltar withstood a prolonged 
seige under Eliott, the Gibraltar Charger posed serene amid a display of fireworks in 
the arena of Astley, father of the circus, who had received this horse on his discharge 
from the 15th Light Dragoons at the hands of Eliott. You may recognise the same type 
in prints of Franconi’s in Pans not long after Waterloo when a balloon ascent was made 
by a horse. Mabel Stark, a bon-tamer in the United States, revived this spectacle, herself 
astride the horse on an ascending platform attached to a balloon which was not, of 
course, responsible for the ascent. When she came to Olympia one Christmas, the 
platform tilted, not badly but just enough to show how well composed her charger was. 
In an etching by Goya of a Queen of the Circus in Spam, the lady’s horse balances on a 
(stout) slack-rope, a feat not unheard of but very seldom seen. 

These are the essentials of the circus. All else is mere spice and flavouring. Suppose 
they are left out of an account of the pleasure the circus gives Suppose we say that it 
exhibits feats of physical daring, demonstrates how a man’s will can control beasts as 
large as the elephant and as fierce as the tiger, indicates how the faculties of the human 
frame can be extended by persistent effort, and then turns these things to mirth in the 
burlesques of the clown. That might serve as a definition. Like many other definitions 
it Ignores what is of most account The circus has a charm and this is elusive. It may 
exist only in the mind of the beholder who has prepared himself for what he is about 
to see. If you were never taken to a circus in childhood or had never considered its 
traditions and its lore, that charm for you might not be there. Scientifically speaking, 
the circus is a medley of sights and sounds and a smell. In addition, you sometimes 
experience the pleasure of voluntarily risking—no matter how slight the danger may be— 
your own skin or that of a fellow creature. You also permit yourself to be partly mes¬ 
merised by the spell of the rhythmic movement. All these things arc felt more strongly 
by the child. There arc other things that appeal especially to the adult. Possibly the 
trained eye of an artist is needed fully to appreciate the lines of an elephant’s meditative 
bulk as it naoves (fth limbs jointed more like arms than legs) in ways not intended by 
nature, or the swift intent of the liberty horses as seen from the ringside just below the 
series of snorting nostrils. Such an eye is not what is meant here. The glory of the 
circus is tradition and lore. Some enthusiasts for the sawdust and tan may deny this, 
and their view is not hard to understand. The spectacle of horses manoeuvring in the 
ring is undoubtedly pleasing in itself; it is still more pleasing because of its association 
with ideas. The knowledge that what we witness is the survival of the spirit of the 
equestrian empire, of chivalry’s tournaments and of the training of patrician youth m 
Rome, entwines strangeness with beauty and so weaves romance. 

These spectacles are “pure circus.” No matter how insistent the showman must 
be on the public’s clamoCtr for sensational novelties, these are not the abiding need. It 
is true that the lure of clowns and horses alone would not fill a modern circus’s thousands 
of seats. It is true that posters must promise “seventy lions” or depict a trainer putting 
his head between the jaws of a crocodile under water. Such pictures make people walk 
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Up. But the expectations aroused are so great that they are doomed at the outset to 
disappointment. To behold the lions and the crocodiles provokes a yawn as like as not, 
while the liberty horses, which have not been given a thought, create a still enchantment 
of delight that is felt deeply and not talked about; it becomes a treasure of the inward 
eye, not a matter for words. In an essay Mr. D L. Murray, a novelist whose love of 
horseflesh reveals itself whether he is writing of sawdust-and-tan, the charge of the 
Light Brigade or the pomp of the Second Empire, once wrote*— 

“ ‘Les exercices du cirque,’ says Jules Lemaitre, ‘consistent essentiellement k 
contrarier les lois de la nature.’ Does the charm of the circus lie m that paradox, 
or in the scope it gives to an inherited instinct, our dormant sense of kinship with 
the animals? Or is it, as those aver who love to sit close on the curve of the ring and 
swallow clots of tan, a case of genuine Lippsian Einfuhlwig, the bliss of feeling the 
rush and thrill of the movement?” 

That may be so but merely to see the word “entree” on a programme is to feel the 
spell of a majestic tradition whose origins are far older than the business of pleasure. 
They start when knighthood was in flower. Chivalry, by aggrandizing the joust of one 
knight against another into the tourney fought by bands of knights, began the process 
which turned combats into shows. At first the aim was more than mere exhibition, no 
doubt. Instead of naked spectacles which banished from the stadium the virgin and 
matron, “the pompous decoration of the lists”—to use Gibbon’s words—“was crowned 
with the presence of chaste and high-born beauty, from whose hands the conqueror 
received the prize of his dexterity and courage.” The tournaments, as they were invented 
in France, and eagerly adopted both in the east and west, presented a lively image of the 
business of the field. The single combats, the general skirmish, the defence of a pass or 
castle, “were rehearsed as in actual service; and the contest both in real and mimic 
war, was decided by the superior management of the horse and lance.” They were, in 
fact, an extension of the parade of skill before actual battles. Totola, while facing the 
forces of the Western Empire under Narses in a.d. 552, gained time for the arrival of 
reinforcements by exhibiting his strength and agility. Wearing armour enchased with 
gold and bearing a purple banner, he cast his lance into the air, caught it with the right 
' hand, shifted it to the left, threw himself backwards, recovered his seat, and managed a 
fiery steed in daring leaps and paces. 

While the right to leadership depended on the “management of the horse and lance,” 
the tourney could be the sport of kings confident of overawing their subjects. While a 
Coeur-de-Lion lived the combats of peace were not held merely to deHlht the eye. They 
were doomed to dwindle into empty shows from several causes. One was the rise of 
feudal turbulence and* pride, which made kings hesitate before calling their chivalry 
together. Another was the danger to royal participants. When Philip III of France 
ordered a great tournament in 1285 to celebrate the knighting of Robert, Count of Cler¬ 
mont, his youngest brother, this poor young knight was so stifled by the heat and weight 
of his armour, by the clouds of dust and heavy blows, that his brain was muddled and 
he fell into idiocy for the rest of his days. That lesson was disregarded until a greater 
tragedy befell. In 1559 Henry II celebrated the marriages of his sister and his daughters 
with three days of jousting. On the first day, by his great bodily strength, he overcame 
all his opponents. On the second he tilted against the Comte de Montgomery, whose 
lance shivered on the king’s cuirass; one of the splinters lifted the king’s vizor from below 
and pierced his eye, so that after lingering eleven days in great pain, he died. After this 
unhappy day knights no longer fought in earnest at the public shows, There were 
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wedding spectacles in Paris in honour of Henry of Navarre and Margaret of France 
(while Charles IX was deciding upon the massacre of St. Bartholomew), but no blood 
was shed. Charles fought in the lists once—as one of a party dressed as women. 

Civil war subsequently caused the decline of all such festivals, but they were revived 
in the more settled years of the early 17th century in the form of carrousels These are 
enthusiastically described by the Chevalier Marc de Wilson in a volume with the resound¬ 
ing title of Le Vray Theatre d'Honneur et de Chevalerie^ ou le Miroir Heroique de la 
Noblesse, but the details he revels in only prove how empty were these, mighty shows. 
At the wedding of the Infantes de Savoie, one to the Due de Mantoiie and the other to 
the Due de Mod6ne, in 1608, tourneys, carrousels and combats with lance, pistol, sword, 
mace, dart, pike and battle-axe, were held at Turin. Ballets d pied et d cheval, combats 
of animals, fireworks, feasts, dances and devices were among the other celebrations. 
These began when the suite of the Due de Nemours arrived in procession, dressed as 
swans, phoenix, ostriches, griffons, peacocks, eagles and falcons. The courts of each 
bridegroom were greeted as they approached the city with parades of troops whose 
armour and embroidery were of gold. After two days of weddings, there was a ballet, 
performed by pages bearing torches and ushering in Glory, captive in a car, as a prelude 
to the proclamation by a herald of the Due de Nemours’ challenge to all “who among 
the delights of fortune hope for victory by the temper of your arms and the presence of 
your ladies.” Other challenges were read at all the crossroads of the city by heralds, 
attended by drums, trumpets, a cavalcade gorgeously appointed, and triumphal cars 
bearing Renown, Neptune and Hope who sang of fame, love and heroes. Those who 
accepted the challenge gave their names to be submitted to the judges. 

On the first day the holders of the lists had a great advantage over the assailants 
since they presented the best spectacle. The whole day was spent in making the entrdes^ 
and at night a live bull, decorated with fireworks, was sent charging through the camp 
in flames On the second day there were courses an faquin, the knights charging a wooden 
figure (the faquin, or porter) by way of practice and then riding in procession with torches. 
After supper there was a ballet, and a battle with egg-shells filled with perfume. There 
was also a ballet d cheval —a novelty. Eight knights of Cyprus, it was given out, had 
embarked to prove their valour in the lists. During their absence, pirates had landed 
and carried off their ladies who had been sold as slaves. The eight knights now wandered 
throughout the world seeking them. The renown of these weddings had brought them 
to Turin. They danced the ballet d cheval in the hope that their mistresses would recognise 
them, though disguised, by their deportment in this exercise. 

Further elaborate ceremonies preceded the attack of assailants against holders of 
the lists. Each duke or prince, as leader of a squadron of knights, had to exhibit an 
invention ferme (a device painted on a canvas curtain) and an invention mobile (an 
allegorical chariot). The fights at the barriers were waged with a varied and deadly 
arsenal out of all proportion to the amount of damage done. Assaillant and tenant were 
called upon to break three lances; to battle with sword and with mace; to dismount, 
take up dart and pike, throw the first and break the second; next to wield battle-axe and 
other weapons. So the encounters continued throughout the day and then by torchlight 
until two o’clock the next morning, the Due de Nemours returning again and again to 
the lists. On the morrow, when the festivities were removed to a house in the woods, 
he devised fresh combats to take place in the green alleys. Swords clattered and pistcls 
were fired; the spectators saw “the most exact picture of war,” but no one was huit 
Even here the tourney had not reached its lowest degradation. 
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“Among all the triumphs and all the pomps of the ancients/* the Chevalier Wilson 
declares, “there is not one to be compared with the carrousel of the Place Royale of 
Paris, at the marriages of Louis XllI and his sister with the Infant and the Prince of 
Spain, in 1612,” Nothing in the feasts of Rome, he thought, could compare with the 
machines, the triumphal chariots, the divers strange animals, the costumes, arms and 
liveries of the knights. The holders of the lists called themselves the Chevaliers de la 
Gloire and built themselves a Palais de la Fdlicite. When the Musketeers of the Guard 
had fired a salyo to impose silence on the spectators the knights issued from their palace, 
preceded by archers and trumpeters and followed by a magnificent chariot, drawn by six 
lions, driven by Terror with a dragon’s head, and bearing aloft the personification of 
Fury. Musicians came next, then thirty richly bedecked horses, five giants of the kind 
Hercules killed, and a grand machine bearing some nymphs on a rock. The king, the 
queen, princes and princesses now gave delight to their subjects by riding by in front of 
the triumphal car of the Chevaliers of Glory, which bore a silver pyramid embraced by 
Glory herself. To herald the assailants who called themselves the Chevaliers du Soleil, 
the Swiss fired a volley. Amid a great silence their procession entered—trumpeters, 
slaves dressed as Moors, esquires, two elephants and a machine representing a rock 
climbed by Orpheus, and Apollo, with Daphne changed into a laurel tree. The triumphal car 
was driven by Phaeton and Aurora and contained personifications of the seasons, time 
and the twelve hours of the day. Various poems were recited and speeches made 
preparatory to a second entree of assailants under the name of the Chevaliers du Lys. 
Their triumphal car bore two great crowns, symbolic of the union of France and Spam 
Then the knights who had .taken the name of the Amadis arrived with the Tower of the 
Universe drawn by a dragon; and the Due de Montmorency, as the Percee Frangais, 
came with Renown in white satin. All these romantic knights then strove in the lists, 
not in the shock of combat, but in running at the quintain. At nightfall all went home, 
leaving their machines behind them in the Place Royale, so that on the morrow they 
should be able to witness the entree of six more troupes of assailants. On the second 
day of the carrousel, the nymphs of Diana brought the news that the sound of trumpets 
had caused them to leave their woods. Various bands of knights presented themselves 
under fanciful titles, among them Les Illustres Romains, who distinguished themselves by 
the inordinate length of the three poems they recited. As before, the rest of the day was 
spent in running at the quintain until night when Paris was illumined with fireworks and 
lanterns. On the third day the flower of chivalry competed m tilting at the ring It 
was as Bacon said 

“For jousts and tourneys and barriers; the glories of them are chiefly in the 
chariots wherein the challengers make their entry; especially if they be drawn with 
strange beasts; as lions, bears, camels, and the like; or in the devices of their entrance; 
or in the bravery of their liveries; or in the goodly furniture of their horses and 
armour. But enough of these toys.” 

In 1645, Evelyn saw the spirit of chivalry burlesqued in Rome more ludicrously 
than in the pages of Cervantes. There was a joust and tournament of several young 
gentlemen on a formal defy. Lancers and swordsmen ran at tilt against the barriers, 
with a great deal of clatter but no bloodshed. Prizes were distributed by the ladies 
after the knight-errantry way. In Spain chivalry departed with more grace. Thus 
when Philip IV visited Seville in 1624, a hundred horsemen, each attended by two grooms, 
all with torches in their hands, ran races before the king; at public festivals the riders 
darted reeds, javelin fashion, as they went through complicated evolutions. In all parts 
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of Europe, horsemanship was still the pride of knights Towards the end of the 17th 
century, the arts of the ndmg-school had become to the youth of France, England and 
Spain, what the game of Troy had been to the youth of Rome. At the academies of 
du Plcssis, de Veau and del Camp m Paris, the nobility of France and England were 
taught to fence, dance^ play on music, something in fortification and the mathematics, 
and how to ride the great horse “The design,’* Evelyn noted in 1644, “is admirable, 
some keeping near a hundred brave horses, all managed to the great saddle.” Pupils 
did their exercise on horseback m noble equipage before “a world of spectators and 
great persons, men and ladies ” Tilting at the ring was a favoured sport. 

To lessen the vast expenses the nation was at yearly, “in sending children to France 
to be taught military exercises,” London was endowed, in 1680, with an academy on the 
French model, “for riding, fencing, dancing, branding arms, and mathematics ” Major 
Faubert, exiled from France for his religion, opened his school m Sherwood (or Sherrard) 
Street, Piccadilly, and a year or two later moved to a building now commemorated by 
Faubert’s Passage, Regent Street Charles II had subscribed £100 to establish the 
school and the Royal Society helped with recommendations Evelyn describes how, one 
December morning in 1684, he went with Lord Cornwallis to see the young gallants in 
the school newly railed in by Faubert. The exercises were; running at the ring, flinging 
a javelin at a Moor’s head, discharging a pistol at a mark, and taking up a gauntlet with 
the point of a sword, all at full speed. 

Until the final fail of the equestrian empire the riding school remained a private 
show. Yet It was still a show, being all that was left of the carrousels which kings presented 
to their people until taxes to pay for such enjoyments could not be wrung out of starving 
peasants. Kings might cease to be showmen but their subjects still desired to be specta¬ 
tors. When the remnants of the tourney’s life circled within walls, the fairs grew in bustle 
and delights in anticipation of the time when the riding school of a privileged class should 
grow into the circus of the public. Before that could happen society had to undergo so 
revolutionary a change that subjects might present shows to their rulers. But the 
beginning of this change manifested itself when a showman trained a horse to perform 
tricks in order that he might gather pennies from a crowd The earliest performing 
horses were creatures who had fallen from grace They were only slightly higher in the 
social scale than the poor jades that were baited by dogs until this sport, being contrary 
to the customs of mankind, ceased. In Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes horses which danced 
upon ropes or bore oxen upon their backs are reported among shows of the thirteenth 
century. Fourteenth century MSS portray a horse dancing to the pipe and tabor, 
another fighting an armed man, and a third who beats a drum first with fore feet and then 
with hind feet. 

“How easy it is to put years to the word three, and study three years in two words, 
the dancing horse will tell you,” says Moth, the page in Lo\e Labour"s Lost, He was 
thinking of Morocco who was exhibited by a Scot named Bankes in the courtyard of the 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, before crowded galleries. In 1595 a pamphlet was published 
with the title of Maroccos Exstaticus, or Bankes Bay Horse in a Traunce; a Discourse set 
down in a Merry Dialogue between Bankes and his Beast, This horse could walk on 
his hind legs, dance the Canaries, find the owner of a glove, and rap out with his hoofs 
the numbers turned up by dice. He climbed in 1600 to the vane of St. Paul’s under his 
master’s guidance. When accused of being possessed of a devil, he made reverence 
before the sign of the Cross. After Bankes and his bay had set forth on their travels a 
story was told that they had been burned at Rome by order of the Pope, but Bankes 
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lived lo be a vintner of Cheapside in the reign of Charles I. Other performing horses 
did die at the stake for their ability to tell the cards. 

Another mare that told money and many things to admiration was seen by Pepys 
when he went with his wife to Bartholomew Fair on September 1, 1668. A week later 
Pepys took my Lord Brouncker, “who was this day in unusual merry manner, I believe 
with drink,” to see the same side-show But the dancing mare forgot many things and 
was beaten by her master who was mightily vexed. In the time of Queen Anne there was 
to be seen, at the Ship upon Great Tower Hill, the finest taught horse in the world. He 
fetched and carried like a spaniel dog If anyone should hide a glove, a handkerchief, 
a doorkey, a pewter basin, or so small a thing as a silver twopence, he would seek about 
the room till he had found it; and then he would bring it to his master. He would also 
tell the number of .spots on a card and leap through a hoop, “with a variety of other 
curious performances.” 

Nor were performing horsemen unknown before this lime as Montaigne proves in 
his description of one who earned out “tumbling and apish tricks wherewith he got his 
living.” Yet mention of them is so rare until after the equestrian empire had declined 
that we can only suppose employment in the riding schools was more profitable than 
exhibiting feats of activity on horseback at the fairs. Tnck-riding seems to have been 
less esteemed in the West than in the East. Montaigne mentions there had been 
seen at Constantinople in his time two men who would ride a horse together at full speed 
and would then by turns leap down to the ground and then into the saddle again, the 
one still taking the other’s place. Another rider would with his teeth alone bridle, curry, 
rub, dress, saddle, girt and harness his horse. Another rode two horses, standing upright 
with a foot on each saddle while bearing in his arms another man who hit any mark with 
his arrows. Divers had been seen to ride standing on their heads, with their legs out¬ 
stretched aloft, while many sharp-pointed scimitars were fastened round about the saddle. 
In boyhood Montaigne had watched the Prince of Sulmona at Naples, manage a young, 
rough and fierce horse. To show his sure, steady and unmovablc sitting, the Prince held 
testons, or reels, under his knees and toes as fast as if they had been nailed there 

Midway through the eighteenth century, at a time when riding schools were losing 
their social importance, performing horsemen excited public enthusiasm in many places. 
All who can be traced were English Jacob Bates, the most celebrated, was highly popular 
in France and Germany and without his peer. In England, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, he would have been beset by rivals. At first enough wonder to make a 
fortune could be aroused merely by standing upright in the saddle or vaulting on a horse 
at full speed. This was done by a rider, round about 1760, in a field near Bancroft’s 
almshouses at Mile End; the place was enclosed with boards and the price of admittance 
was one shilling. The next year he exhibited himself and his horse in a spacious enclosure 
near the Five Fields, Chelsea; and such were the crowds who daily attended the perform¬ 
ance that he acquired a sufficient property to become host of the principal inn at Derby. 

Meanwhile the grounds of the Three Hats, an Islington tavern near the Angel, had 
become associated with such feats. In 1758 an Irishman named Thomas Johnson was 
known as the Tartar because of his ability to ride two, three and four horses. His place 
was taken by a Mr. Sampson in 1767, In the July of that year the first equestrienne 
appeared, Mrs. Sampson diversifying the entertainment by proving that “the fair sex 
were by no means inferior to the male, either in courage or ability,’’ in the saddle. She 
attracted an audience of nearly five hundred, including the Duke of York. 

In the neighbourhood of the Three Hats were“Dobney’s” pleasant tea-^gardens and 
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bowling-green, which had occupied the ground between White Lion Street and Winchester 
PJace since 1718. In honour of Garrick’s celebration of Shakespeare’s Jubilee, they 
were named the Jubilee Gardens, and a circle of boxes for refreshments was adorned with 
“scenes from Shakespeare.” The space thus enclosed, originally designed as a bowling- 
green, became a ring for the use of a rider named Price. At first the rivalry of Sampson 
at the Three Hats was felt severely, but Price lured him into gay company which was his 
lindoing. A female of dashing appearance was instructed to gaze ardently at poor 
Sampson. The more she admired his abilities the more her victim grew conscious of her 
charms, and an intimate connection was soon formed between them. The result was 
soon plain in the bills of 1771 which announced that Mr Coningham had bought Mr 
Sampson’s horses, and would perform at the Three Hats, with Mr. and Mrs Sampson 
as his assistants. Coningham leapt over his horse backwards and forwards for forty 
times without ceasing, flew over three horses at full speed, vaulted over two as they 
jumped the bar and played a march on the flute while he stood upon their backs. 

In 1770, Dobney’s became a boarding school, kept by a clergyman; but in 1772, 
David Wildman—author of a treatise on bee-keeping—exhibited bees on horseback here. 
He rode standing upright, one foot on the saddle, the other on the horse’s neck, while 
the swarm covered his head and face. He also rode standing upright on the saddle, 
with the bridle in his mouth; and by firing a pistol made one part of the bees march 
over a table, and the other part swarm in the air, and return to their proper hive again 
Later he was engaged at Astley’s Amphitheatre, where Mrs Astley rode with the swarm 
on her arm in imitation of a muff. 

Few names have been so long associated with horses as “ Astley. “ Long before 
John Astley, Master of the Jewel House, published The Art of Riding set foorth in a briefe 
treatise, in 1584, the family, whose seat was Astley Castle m Warwickshire, had built up 
a tradition of hard-riding to the wars—any wars of any land The most famous of the 
line was, perhaps, Sir John de Astley, the greatest swordsman of England and France 
in the time of Henry VI. There may be a vast difference when the name crops up again 
in Calveriey’s parody of Martin Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, but though knighthood 
has gone the horse is "^till there; 

the reinless steed of the desert, though his neck be clothed with thunder^ 
Must yield to him that danceth and^moveth in the circles at Astley's.* 

For verily, 0 my daughter, the world is a masquerade. 

And God made thee one thing, that thou mightest make thyself another.** 

What is meant by “Astley’s”? That question recurs, though readers of Dickens or 
Thackeray must surely know it as the name of London’s most famous circus. That 
block of shops and flats that juts out in Lambeth to face Westminster Bridge marks the 
site. It commemorated Philip Astley, sergeant-major of the I5th Light Dragoons, a 
regiment famous for delivering “hard knocks” in the German wars. When demobilised 
in 1768 he determined to turn riding-master to the nobility and gave public exhibitions of 
horsemanship to provide funds for the building of a riding school. How little his thoughts 
inclined towards showmanship can be seen in his writings which rarely condescend to a 
subject so lacking in dignity, except when he brought out a plagiarised book on conjuring. 
Astley himself represented the aristocratic traditions of horsemanship. His aim was to 
revive the glories of the riding school. That was why he exhibited before the public. 
His failure to form an academy and his unwilling success in founding an historic place of 
amusement, both prove that the order of knighthood had been socially unhorsed. What 
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horsemanship stood for before the French Revolution is apparent in the loyal pride in 
saddles, bridle and spurs expressed in Astley^s System of Equestrian Education, exhibiting 
the Beauties and Defects oj the Horse, with serious and important observations of his general 
excellence. Describing the Manege as “a place where saddle horses are exercised, and 
where they are dressed in the various airs,” the author states that its meaning in a 
figurative sense is “certain fine manners, with grace, address and elegance, joined to a 
perfect knowledge of the use, perfections and imperfections (discipline and combats) of 
the horse and the purity of its action.” Among the other definitions he supplies are 
further hankerings after the old spirit, particularly when he writes; “I conceive the rider 
may be said to be in cadence when his seat on horseback is strictly agreeable to the eye. 
every corresponding action of the rider’s body, as well as the horse, may, if regular and 
conformable to the pure art d'equitation, be called in cadence, similar to such measure 
regulated in dancing.” The “pure art” did, as a matter of fact, reach a higher perfection 
in the haute ecole of the circus than in the aristocratic riding schools There are strong 
links between the two and—as the continued use of the word entree in the ring suggests— 
the show that delights children tO'day is directly descended from the proud pomps of 
chivalry. 

The System oj Equestrian Education, though not for popular reading, ran into several 
editions. It was because one of his assistants opened a rival riding school (on the site of 
what was the Surrey Theatre until a few years ago) that equestrian education yielded to 
the more profitable business of equestrian amusement What had been a ground became 
an Amphitheatre in 1779 with both circle (as the ring was called) and stage Song-and- 
dance spectacles of many kinds were presented but horses still came first. As Astley 
said to the manager of Covent Garden (or so Reynolds, the playwright, records in his 
Life and Times): 

“Why do my performers act so much better than yours? Because mine know 
that if they don’t indeed work like horses, I give them no corn—whereas, if your 
performers do, or do not, walk over the course, they have their prog just the same.” 
The style hardly matches that of the System Astley’s writing was done by a long- 

suffering two-legged hack who wrote “Mangling done here” over the door after leaving 
his work to the tender mercies of his employer. When the riding master yielded his own 
brain to the throes of authorship the result was like this address to audiences in his 
early days: 

“ A/y Horse lies dead, apparent at your sight. 

But Vm the Man can set the thing to right. 

Speak when you please, Vm ready to obey. 

My faithful Horse, knows what I want to say. 

But first give me leave to move his foot: 

That he is dead is quite beyond dispute. 

(The Horse appears quite dead) 

This shows how brutes by heaven were designed 
To be in full subjection to mankind. 

Rise, young Bill, and be a little handy 
To serve that warlike Hero, Granby, 

(The Horse of his own accord rises) 

When you have seen, all my bills exprest. 

My wife, to conclude, performs the resC^ 
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“Educated” horses, though not so common of late, keep recurring in the annals of 
entertainment for centuries. Mseterlinck wrote of their mathematical powers in admira¬ 
tion. Eminent scholars have rushed into print in order to marvel at the ability of a brute 
beast to solve algebraic problems. Since the pillory has been abolished there is no need 
to give names for the only marvel lies in the readiness of intellectual personages to be 
hoodwinked by the showman’s simplest wiles. 3t is, of course, the master who does the 
reckoning; he clicks the nails of thumb and finger together, the horse taps the ground 
with hoof in response and continues to do so until the last click.* A&tley trained Billy, 
the “Little Learned Military Horse,” to do all this and more. He would mark the name 
of Astley, letter by letter, in the earth; tell gold from silver and ladies from gentlemen; 
take a handkerchief to its owner, and die rather than fight for the Spaniards. As the 
Spanish Horse he sat for his portrait to Abram Cooper, R.A., during the course of a 
career that lasted over forty years—a fact fairly well attested. At one time he was 
borrowed by an impoverished showman just before the bailiff arrived. Billy, distrained 
upon for a debt, was sold to a tradesman and put between the shafts until two circus 
men disclosed his identity by clicking fingernails so that he almost upset the cart. Even 
in his toothless old age he would still “ungirt his own saddle, wash his feet in a pail of 
water, fetch and carry a complete tea equipage, take a kettle of boiling water off a flaming 
fire and act like a waiter at a tea-gardens.” Even in death he still performed, for his 
hide was made into a thunder-drum for use in military dramas 

The “dying” horse was the star of the stage for many years. As the leading gentleman 
of the Covent Garden troop which caused such wild excitement lu town or on tour that 
the greatest actors of the day found themselves ignored whenever its appearance was 
announced, his performance of a trick that almost any dog can do moved his audiences 
to a state of awe, Biographia Dramatica, a work deservedly held in esteem, heralds his 
appearance in “Timour The Tartar” (Covent Garden, 1811) with fervour. The white 
horse which carried the heroine knelt, leaped, tumbled, danced, fought, dasfied into water 
and up precipices “in a very superior style of acting,” while his “fellow-labourers in the 
scene also displayed much ability” as they fought and died Several pieces were specially 
written for them and in other dramas a scene would be arranged for their sake. “ Montrose; 
or, The Children of the Mist” (Covent Garden, 1822) exhibited them m the “Gorge of 
the Mountains”: 

The Army of Montrose seen in perspective marching through the ravines of the 
mountains. As they descend the principal pass, the outposts aie stationed right and 
left. The Royal Standard, with six trumpets, precedes Montrose. 

Montrose; They were certainly men of rank that retreated. See~thcy pass 
to the rear. 

Dalgetty: They are going to put their horses out of harm’s way, like prudent 
cavaliers and yonder goes Sir Duncan Campbell, mounted on a brown bay gelding, 
that I have marked for my second charger. 

Montrose: You are wrong, Major; I perceive now, they are saving their 
precious chief. Give the signal for assault—send the word through the ranks. 
Gentlemen, noble chiefs, upon them instantly! Dalgetty, ride to the Cameron—bid 
him charge, as he loves Lochaber—then bring up our handful of horse to my 
standard—Forward 1 

{Shouts and twmdt.) 


‘^The Learned Pig is equally accomplished because the pig’s hearing is equally acute. 
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{The battle commences by firing from the rocks which ceases as the conflict becomes 
closer in the front Combat with broadsword and target, battle-axe, etc., skirmish of 
horse. The Campbells, led by Sir Duncan fall back. Dalgetty on Gustavus appears, 
and the horse falls under him, being shot by Sir Duncan, who is instantly struck down 
by Ranald. The horse sinks to the ground expiring.) 

Davis who trained Covent Garden’s four-legged actors employed methods of his 
own. He made a horse obey him, not by threat of whip or the reward of an apple, but 
by steadfastly fitting his eye upon the poor beast and exclaiming in a terrible voice, and 
with the most horrible contortions of face, “Ha! What! Will you dare? Will you 
dare?” until it trembled. How effective this was can be judged by the achievements of 
the equestnan drama under Davis’s management. In his spectacles the horses played 
their parts as stars. Less use was made of their sagacity in shows of a later date. Never 
again would they have the limelight to themselves. In “The Battle of Waterloo,” 
popular for half a century, they were merely mounts. In “Mazeppa,” the world’s most 
popular play in the time of Queen Victoria, a reliable old hack (set off on his travels by 
the shutting of a cab door in the wings) would represent the fiery untamed steed of Byron’s 
poem with the hero bound to his back. In the circus version of “Richard III,” also the 
sensation of its day, Richard and Richmond fought on horseback. In equestrianised 
opera, rather an anti-climax in this series, only the male chorus were in the saddle. Even 
Lord George Sanger could not recover a lost art for he thought the best way to make a 
horse “act” was to put a burr under the saddle. But he dazzled the public by equestrian- 
ising the Christmas pantomime with Lady Godiva as his pet subject. In “Dick Turpin,” 
which seems to be the sole survivor of the once flourishing circus drama, Black Bess 
perpetuates the ancient business of dying. She docs so on a stretcher so that six stalwarts 
may carry her “off” with steps solemn mournful and slow—to save us from the anti¬ 
climax of a miraculous return to life. It was a regular grand finale at “Gmnett’s” m 
Brighton, faithfully recorded by E. V. Lucas in Harvest Home, which includes an essay 
about the family whose headquarters it was: 

“There was nothing they could not do; and I have even detected their sacred 
lineaments under the chalk and paint of the acrobatic clowns. Claude’s great feat, 
however, was the impersonation of Dick Turpin in his ride to York on the blackest 
of Black Besses, with circumstances of humour and effrontery at the gate houses on 
the road, and an end loo sad to think of even now. Fred, who in those days had a 
handsome, imperious, spoiled face, was the dashing exponent of the jockey act, in 
which he at once flung away saddle and bridle with a fine contempt, rode perilously 
on the horse’s very tail, and ended, amid a fusilade of whip-cracks and shouts from 
the whole company, massed at the entrances for the purpose, in leaping to the 
animal’s highly resined back and rushing round the ring imperturbably, with arms 
folded, at an angle of forty-five degrees. Great days! Great nights!” 

In Victorian London the circus was resolutely written down as an amusement for 
children even though two adults were always needed to take one child to It. In Paris 
the vogue of the circus was aristocratic. Throughout the politically troubled period 
from the forties to the eighties, when the excitable public was fed on equestrian dramas 
people of fashion took great delight in displays of horsemanship. The icuykre of the 
ring was fSted in the summer as religiously as diva or ballerina in the winter, and the 
stables of the Cirque (TEti, in the Champs-Elys6es, became as fashionable as the coulisses 
of the opera. Society women, as well as gilded youth, crowded round the stars of the 
saddle. 
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Ever since the Anglomania which preceded the French Revolution, horsemanship 
had been growing in the polite world’s esteem. In the ring Baucher, who had revolution¬ 
ised its method, displayed airs unmastered by the picked riders of cavalry schools. Under 
his tuition women matched their grace with their horses’ strength in feats of skill which 
gave the zest of danger to the haufe dcoh. Nowadays performances so labelled are 
watched with a barely disguised yawn. While Baucher’s pupils were its exponents 
spectators held their breath. Its heroines were tragediennes in real life. 

Baucher rode without using the bridle-hand while teaching English thoroughbreds 
to execute quadrilles “and steps calculated to arouse the envy even of Vestris.” Those 
were days of disbelief in equine intelligence Formerly, riders had praised the nobility 
and sagacity of their beasts Now, with ever-increasing vehemence (which continued to 
the other day), the horse was dubbed brainless. According to Baucher’s system nothing 
was expected of the mount—not will, intelligence, or memory. It was nothing but a 
machine obedient to the slightest touch, so trained as to make the least resistance 
impossible. Partisan was said to have been mastered at once In order to make him 
gallop with hind legs, beat time with his forelegs, turn upon one leg or another, or move 
legs diagonally opposite, Baucher merely had to shift in the saddle. According to where 
his master made his weight felt, Partisan knew what he had to do. 

The career of Baucher came to a terrible end m the March of 1855. While he 
was about to mount m the ring of the Cirque Napoleon there was an ominous sound of 
breakage above. The horse bounded violently aside and was saved. Baucher stopped 
to look up, and saw the immense chandelier in the centre of the roof, directly above his 
head, come crashing down—a mass of girandoles, gaspiping, iron hoops and candelabra. 
He was found lying face downwards, his head clear of the wreckage, but his body so 
twisted that one foot was by his head. He was conscious, and asked calmly to be released 
when the first to arrive stood horror-struck. The annals of the circus contain no further 
mention of his name, although he lived some years longer. 

Trick-riding was despised on the Champs-EIysees. It was thought that the ballerina 
of the panneau (the large padded saddle) played to the gallery. The horsewoman in top 
hat and long flowing black skirts who sat erect, collared and corsetted m the side-saddle, 
was the only idol. There was first Caroline Loyo, who made her debut at the Cirque 
Olympique in 1833, before completing her education equestre under Baucher. Alone 
among those stars of the red whip and golden spurs, she hever made a false movement. 
At sixteen, with her black eyes and black Rutler as her only fortune, she crossed the 
Channel where society flocked to see her as they flocked to see Taglioni. One rainy day, 
when her carriage did not arrive, she was conducted la voiture de lordL .. . par le due 
de B , . . un des plus grands seigneurs du Royaume, pendant que The Earl C ... la couvrait 
de son manteau pour la prot^ger de la pluie.'*^ The great days of the Cirque d’Et6 were 
when Baucher rode one day and Caroline Loyo the next, while Auriol, the clown, performed 
the saut perilleux d cheval. 

^ When she went to England her place was taken by Paul Cuzent’s daughter, Pauline, 
whose name became legendary. She was lame but in the saddle had unfailing grace. 
Almost from her birth in 1815 she had travelled with her father’s circus. After Paul 
Cu2ent’s death from cold while attempting to gallop from Pavlovsk to St. Petersburg to 
join a circus, the family returned to Paris. Pauline, toute gamine, found employment at 
the Th64tre Seraphinc, where she played the cornet dpistons. As an actress she had some, 
success at the Palais Royal, but every day she went to the Cirque Olympique to watch 
her brothers and sisters rehearse, until Baucher offered to make a horsewoman of her. 
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When the Cirque d’Et6 was first opened, she rode Buridan, a great Yorkshire coachhorse, 
not born for the saddle yet trained by Baucher to execute piaffe^ passage, and travail au 
galop, perfectly. Lejars, her sister, was less noted for her riding than for floating in 
short skirts, round the ring through a series of garlands (floral hoops). She was admired 
at Astley’s. 

Pauline Cuzent bought Partisan and Buridan from Baucher, as well as a jumping 
horse named after Auriol, and went to Russia. With her brother, Paul, a famous 
vaulter, and Lejars, she performed regularly in the State Circus, before Nicholas 1. Her 
health gave way, and she had to return to Pans, where she died in 1855. Lejars married 
and lived to a ripe old age. 

After the Franco-Prussian War both the chief circuses of Paris were directed by 
Victor Franconi, although he had, because he was getting on in years, given up his place 
in the ring to Claude Leopold Loyal. Every May Day, when the season had ended at 
the Cirque d’Hiver, their cavalry paraded on the Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire, rode 
through Paris to the Champs-Elysees, and formed into line outside the Cirque d’Ete 
before dense crowds. Each performance, from the premiere which took place the next 
night, was attended by enthusiasts dressed de rigueur. Each Saturday night was an 
event of social consequence with evening clothes “essential” and top hats worn the whole 
time (there was no cloak-room as yet for the habit of leaving hats and canes with an 
official at the door started when English visitors became frequent). These soirees 
exceptionelles were ruled by custom. Unmarried women of good family could not 
attend for the demi-monde and society met there though nowhere else. 

There were two codes of behaviour, so Yvon Novy wrote in Comoedla a few years 
ago. While one smart set watched the performances from end to end, the other held a 
salon in the stables where the ground, protected by a barrier of plaited straw, was orna¬ 
mented with designs in white sand. No acquaintance might be made without a formal 
introduction, and no man might offer to help an ^cuydre into the saddle—so Victor 
FranconPs son, Charles, ordered—without first kissing her hand. There were also those 
who cleared the way by forming escorts to conduct the riders into the ring. Loyal, 
who had other things to think of, left these in charge of Chadwick, the clown, whose only 
words always uttered in the same tone, were “ Prenez gardeV' after which it was advisable 
to move quickly. There was discipline enough to ensure a perfect performance, but 
when Oceana* walked the slack-wire the ring was invaded until there was barely room 
enough for the wire to swing. If the box of resin were not there when her shoes needed 
treatment, there would be a race to fetch it for her. Victor Franconi chose the Saturday 
before the Grand Prix for a soiree with the programme performed entirely by women. 
Except Loyal, the ringmaster, no male performer might set foot on the fastidiously raked 
sand (this was before Paris rings were carpeted). Chadwick, who was generally called 
for, showed his contempt for feminine supremacy. 

Another performance was taking place outside. This was the day of the beautiful 
“turn out,” valuable horses, ostentatious liveries, and emblazoned carriages. Coachmen 
found cause for endless dispute in all this rivalry. The curve to be described before 
arriving at the peristyle of the cirque was considered a trial of skill, and each performance 
was criticised doud. In between setting down the taking up, coachmen gave prolonged 
demonstrations of horsemanship. Some solitary disputants stayed behind until a long 
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* A grand-daughter of Thomas Taplin Cooke was christened Oceana because bom in mid-Atlantic during 
his company's voyage to New York. Renz, the German showman, had a grandchild of the same name who 
became the Baroness Oceana AUweyer. 
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time after the last lantern of the last coupe had disappeared in the distance, and after the 
l^t horsewoman, leaving by a small side door, had gone home afoot. 

These circus nights and days were chronicled in the Soirees Parisiennes of Arnold 
Mortier. In the May of 1881 he wrote that the Samedis du Cirque with their peculiar 
elegance, “where all the world mingles, where all languages arc spoken, where for an 
hour the most blas6 public in the world swoons over a clown’s antics and holds its breath 
in suspense over a horse’s hoofs,” merited their immense vogue. Emilie Loisset was the 
Patti of the haute ecole. Her court, like those of prime donne, grew each week in dignity 
and extent until it crowded the stables. She was more skilful and fascinating than her 
aunt, Louise Loisset, who “turned somebody’s head every time her horse went round the 
ring.” 

Emilie Loisset was always alone—in London, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Paris—though 
flowers enough had been flung at her feet “ to cover the Champ de Mars. ’’ Once she came 
back to Paris with five horses that had been presented to her in the way that “jewels in 
packets of bonbons” were sent to stars of operette. But whoever gave them had not 
won her friendship or regard. Every day at the same hour she came alone to the circus, 
When she claimed the ring, it was hers. There she rode her five horses in turn, practising 
for four or five hours. After every rehearsal and every performance, she walked home 
alone to her little flat in the Rue du Cirque Mortier said: 

“I would advise no one to follow her, nor to try to break the ice during this 
short journey, with any conversation whatsoever. Mademoiselle Loisset does not 
carry a revolver in her girdle, nor a poniard in her garter, but she has a bodyguard 
ready to make a mouthful of anyone too daring. Turc, a dog as large as a New¬ 
foundland, while apart from a black spot over one eye, has terrible fangs: he comes 
to the circus every evening with his mistress, waits in her dressing-room, escorts her 
home, and sleeps at the foot of her bed. This is a dog’s life to be envied.” 

That she should have no interests outside horsemanship was not surprising, for she 
belonged, through her mother, to the family of Loissels who had been celebrated among 
riders since 1830. She was born in Paris in 1856. Her father was a glass-manufacturer 
named Roux of the Rue Royale. Her uncle, Francois Loisset, the husband of Caroline 
Loyo, was the most skilful trainer of liberty horses. His nieces, Clothilde and Emilie, 
appeared in their early teens as tnck-nders on the panneau in his circus. When Emilie 
severly injured her knee through a fall, she mastered the haute ^cole instead. 

The death of their uncle caused the Cirque Loisset to disband. In 1878, they obtained 
engagements at the Cirque d’Ete, where Clotilde remained only a little while, for at the 
end of the season she was married to Prince Jean XXII, who ruled one of the twin 
principalities of Reuss, and afterwards she became Baronne de Reichenfeld. That 
had an inordinate effect upon Emilie Loisset. The handle of her cravache was inscribed 
“Princess ne daigne, Reine ne puis, Loisset suis,” which explains her aloof, solitary life. 
And her secret determination seemed justified. Without being remarkably pretty, she 
looked ravishing. On Mahomet, a fiery sorrel, she would suddenly land in the centre 
of the ring by forcing it to a great leap from the haunches. When “sitting on his hams,” 
he was made to execute five or six bounds, “high and precipitate,” before she left the ring 
putting him through still more spirited paces. Twelve years later Baron de Vaux 
wrote: 

“I see her yet with her pretty little pale face and her large childlike eyes, staking 
her life to win from the public what she loved above all things, the shouts of ‘ bravo’ 
and ‘bis.’ ” 
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“Little Loisset,” though now twenty-six, looked barely nineteen. She was loved for 
her kindliness despite her strict reserve—allure had formed part of her training At last 
Jure was ordered not to molest one visitor, for she had become engaged to the Prince of 
Hazfeldt. 

After a season in Berlin, she returned joyfully to the Cirque d’Hiver to rehearse for 
her last engagement at the Cirque d’Ete, where she had decided to make her debut on her 
Irish cheval sauter^ Pour-Toujours. While in Berlin she had been injured through his 
fault. In leaping a table bearing candelabra, he missed his footing at the take-off and 
the fall dislocated her shoulder Now when set to the table he refused the jump. She 
struck him on the flank with her cravache. He turned about and rushed for the stables, 
stopped short before the closed doors, and fell backwards as his hind legs slid under him, 
with his rider underneath Charles Franconi helped her from the saddle, thinking she 
was unhurt. “Tm bruised. I think Vm dying,” she said The prong of the saddle 
had been thrust against her. After two days of suffering Loisset died 

No one thought of Turc until a month later he arrived at the Cirque d’Ete, laid 
himself down in his usual place in the stables, and stayed until the last rider had left. 
The next day he came again, cars down and whimpering. They tried to feed him The 
third day he disappeared 

Baron de Vaux, though he has taken the story, almost word for word, from the 
contemporary source quoted here, tags it on to the tragedy of the Comtesse Fanny Ghika, 
a circus rider who died when her leg was amputated after an accident m the ring The 
very title of Baron de Vaux’s book is significant Ecuyers et i^cuy^reSy Histoire des 
Cirques d^Europe implies that horsemanship and circuses are very much the same thing. 
Of like mind was M. Molier who contributed two books to this particular shelf. His 
name conjures up the Cirque Molier, an amateur establishment founded in 1882 which 
held a summer season for over fifty years Members of ancient royalist families and 
reigning favourites of the stage once thought it a privilege to nde or somersault there. 
In the end, to quote M. Molier, there were no more amateurs: “Everybody wants money.” 
Was it a sign of the limes that there were amateur pugilists but no amateur trick-riders? 

“Horses,” E. V. Lucas declared when wnung about the circus in 1913, “are under 
a cloud.” They were indeed and the internal combustion engine, or rather the air of 
novelty it had while still regarded as a toy, was to blame. To say the circus removed 
that cloud would be an exaggeration but it undoubtedly helped. The “shows, mighty 
shows” installed by Bertram Mills at Olympia each Christmas between the wars advertised 
the horse at the time when “merely an obsolete method of locomotion, an animated, 
strong-willed, and headstrong Stephenson’s Rocket” was a fashionable pronouncement. 
Bertram Mills began as an undertaker. That was his own statement and if contrary 
reports appeared regularly in the newspaper that is because his highly-efficient publicity 
staff—labile Relations OflScers” would be their title to-day—thought it better to think 
otherwise. Showmanship, again according to his own statement, came his way by 
accident. “The Greatest Show On Earth and World’s Greatest Shows” intended to 
come to London. Bertram Mills booked Olympia for the proprietors, the Ringling 
Brothers, and when they looked with strong disfavour upon the Atlantic, as well they 
might with such an arsenal of amusements to embark, he was left with the gigantic glass¬ 
house on his hands. In a flash he turned showman himself. What if he had no show? 
Out of genuine enthusiasm he had seen circuses in many countries constantly for years. 
He had knowledge enough to know where he could find England’s favourite clown— 
Punpo; Sweden’s finest liberty horses—Schumann’s; Australia’s liveliest trick-riders— 
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The Wirths; as well as all those “sensations” which have to be depicted on posters m 
order to bring people in to enjoy the sight of horses. 

Truzzi> who came to Olympia for the season of 1923-26, put his faith not in equine 
grace, but in force and speed. His big raw-boned brutes—not that anyone wishes to 
speak disrespectfully of them but with their strapped muzzles and tossing manes, that 
seemed to be the desired effect—scorned to be decorative. They sat m rocking chairs, 
put themselves to bed and did other unmeet things, but these were incidental to the 
grand finale when they rushed round at an unheard of speed. In the smaller space ot 
the Cirque d’Hiver (now the oldest circus building m the world) they were more impressive 
still. The lights went out. Hoofs thundered against the wooden “fence.” Hot breath 
snorted down upon people in ringside seats; the swivelling spotlight suddenly silhouetted a 
monstrous muzzled head and those people ran for safety. The all-but-dangerous thrill 
was managed to a nicety even though there were no flying scraps of tan Every arena 
in Paris is carpeted for a very good and sufficient reason. In the interval the children 
descend from the tiers of seats and roll in it. 

For the following season at Olympia, Bertram Mills engaged Ernest Schumann, a 
horseman first and a showman afterwards While he cracked the chambnere, marshalling 
his liberty troop in deft manoeuvres—a ring of twelve greys between two rings of blacks— 
the dignity of the old days, when even the clown was always addressed as “sir,” wove its 
spell. Critics who say the haWe ecole is dull should have seen Mr Schumann accom¬ 
panied by a riderless horse on either side of his mount, exhibiting its airs. That Christmas 
the tnck-ndcrs were the Casi family. The four men, walking in file, suddenly changed 
front, took three strides towards empty space, leapt at nothing and the next instant were 
astride the broad back that had very civilly kept its appointment to the second. Horse¬ 
manship continued in the ascendant at Olympia until the holidays of 1927-28, after which 
Mills decided to look for different novelties in future rather than risk an anti-climax. 
That programme was memorable for the revival of a classic, once known at Astley’s as 
“The Courier of St Petersburg” and now imported from the Cirque Raney as “Les 
Relais de Longjumeau.” The ring-master came first as a coachman of a hundred years 
ago, and then Albert Raney appeared as an outrider Andre Raney entered standing 
on two horses which he separated so that two more could enter abreast the space between. 
After he had picked up the reins from their backs these two forged ahead and another 
took their place, then another and another until the arena was filled with the drawn-out 
team circling rapidly while their bells rang and their hoofs thudded in the tan. The 
Schumann liberty horses were more decorative than before Six bays, six sables and six 
greys with red and while trappings manoeuvred in triple lines and towards the end of the 
entree were joined by six black dwarf ponies in patterns as symmetrical as a kaleidoscope. 
Novelty is the curse of modern showmanship. The nineteenth century, from first to last, 
liked to have enough of a good thing and a public favourite might slay in the same spot 
from one year’s end to another. But our generation must never have enough or it will 
be peeved. The circus, having helped to re-establish the horse in the favour of the 
pedestrian or petroleum public, ransacked the world for other things—boy pipers or 
giraffe-necked women—without finding any substitute as good There were, of course, 
always horses but they were never so triumphantly dominant again 

War brought the Olympian series to an end for black-out in such a vast glasshouse 
was unthinkable There was one Christmas circus at Earl’s Court and then came a threat 
that the English circus would suffer as it suffered during the first world war which took 
the lead from our own trick-riders and acrobats and bestowed U upon German rivals 
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But just when our tenting shows seemed to be doomed by the blitz someone m authority 
understood how much sawdust-and-tan helped to maintain “raerne” as the adjective 
for England At once there came a harvest time for tenting showmen such as had never 
been known before. The name of Lord George Sanger again made itself known on the 
road, and the heir to a title, which Queen Victoria had smiled upon though not conferred, 
possessed the further advantage of a well-known form, who was Mrs. George Sanger in 
the box-oIBce but still Poppy Ginnett, leading horsewoman of the English circus since 
her teens, in the ring. Count and Countess Rosaire made a quick recovery from the 
overwhelming difficulties of the first year of war. The Chipperfields were abroad loo, 
though love of danger had drawn a leading spirit of the family back to school in order 
to become a pilot in the R.A.F. Many familiar faces could be recognised in green daylight 
beneath the big tops, and many unfamiliar ones too, for the sudden boom had brought to 
the circus some showmen whose knowledge of horsemanship reserved first place for the 
pantomime horse. Such was the demand for performers that programmes had to be 
eked out with music-hall turns; at the same time old veterans we had loved long since 
and lost awhile came back, among them the learned horse Since first we delighted in 
his tricks experience may have taught us that as evidence of equine sagacity they are not 
worth a moment’s thought. Yet still in our laughter the old note of affection can be 
detected, stronger than ever. In the eighteen-eighties audiences in one of London’s 
fashionable theatres marvelled at Professor Crocker's Perfectly Educated Horses who 
could “Do Everything But Talk” according to handbills which promised: 

Horses at School 
Horses as Bell Ringers. 

Horses Playing See-Saw. 

Horses Distinguishing Colours. 

Horses at Court. 

Horses as Soldiers. 

Horses at Battle. 

All that may come back in the way old-fashioned entertainments so often do, directly 
anyone declares them extinct But these superior beings never did have quite the same 
appeal as the four-footed scholar of the tent among the caravans Not that his feats 
surpassed theirs. What moved us to laughter bordering upon tears of joy m his per¬ 
formance was his utter snobbishness, in showing so much deference to the four-and- 
sixpennies and such contempt for wildly applauding urchins m the threepennies Either 
from his mind or the mind of his master (one should never be loo sure which) radiated 
the threat, “Get back in your places or you’ll feel the sole of my old slipper”-“always 
supposing that learned horses relax in slippers. Anyhow the horse who is “as good as 
a circus” wins affection anywhere and it is just as well to remember that a petted animal 
teaches itself tricks For proof of that, ask a farmer what he thinks of the calf who 
discovers for itself, because it wants to be with human children, how to unlatch a gate 
with Its horns 
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THE HORSE IN ART 

By LIONEL EDWARDS 


THINK it was Plutarch who said “The horse alone shares man’s wars 
and glories/' It is a fact the horse appears on almost every page of 
history, and in almost all mythology. Until this, the machine age, 
his services were universally required, and the horse was man’s most 
valued servant. No marriage—no funeral—was complete without the 
pageantry he supplied. The horse decided many a battle, and Jed many 
a triumphal progress. “After God wc owe it to the horses” wrote the great conquistador, 
as Cunninghame Graham tells us in The Horses of the Conquest 

It IS little wonder, therefore, that the horse has appeared in art from primitive times 
to the present. What is curious, however, is that the early drawings of horses have often 
a realism entirely lost by artists of succeeding and higher civilisations. The reason for 
this is difficult to understand. Possibly the fact that the horse in early times was hunted 
for food led the contemporary artist, who was also of necessity a huntsman, to use his 
powers of observation. I am well aware that many people do not credit the sportsman 
with any aesthetic tastes, but apart from the fact that this theory lacks proof, the primitive 
caveman artist hunted for food, not sport, and his faculties were greatly, and probably 
very frequently, sharpened by hunger! The member of the equine race contemporary 
with the caveman was very like the wild horses that have survived down to our own 
times, in the form of the Mongolian wild horse, which animal is extraordinarily like the 
sketches made by the cavemen. 

The prehistoric horse (that is later than the Hipparion) was apparently domesticated 
at some period contemporary with the prehistoric caveman, for although wc know the 
horse was used for food some fifty thousand years ago, an animal similar to the wild horse 
(Mongolian) was bridled (and one presumes also ridden) as there is a carving of a bridled 
horse in the Cavern of Aviege dating from the Paleolithic age. Another type of horse 
shown seems to point to there having been two races of horses in existence even then: 

(1) The wild Mongoban (northern type). 

(2) A finer more slender animal (southern type). 

We know an admixture of breeds took place in later days—did it start even then? 

It is worth the artist’s while to look at the skuUs of these early members of the equine 
race, for he will find their descendants clearly defined to this day. The horse of the cave- 
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man had no pre-orbital pit, neither has the modern wild horse. Yet the Arab and the 
modern race have this pit, as had also the Hipparion. 

This would seem to indicate that modern horses are descendants of different ancestors. 
In addition the outline of the skull in profile shows in the Arab a concave (dished) outline— 
but the Hipparion and the wild horse have exactly the opposite. Yet modem blood 
horses also occasionally show the latter outline. I stress this point as much of the likeness 
in horse as well as human portraiture depends on accuracy of outline. 

In the early civilisations of Egypt and Assyria the horse played an important part 
But It is interesting to note that the artists of these nations utilised not only different 
methods of depicting the animal, but also that they represented a different breed of horse, 
or so I thank Judging from the head outlines again. 

Egyptian art was frankly decoration combined with picture writing. Their horses 
of eastern type had to conform to the pictorial design—and had unnaturally spindle legs, 
Jong hollow backs, high crests and flowing tails. Yet they give quite a good idea of a 
weedy type of Mstard Arabian blood. The Assyrians on the other hand in their bas 
reliefs show realistic horses of an entirely different type, full of life and movement. They 
appear to have, judging again by the heads, as well as their more “cobby” appearance, 
a strong dash of northern blood, somewhere in Iheir composition. The sculptors, 
although showing a conventional gallop (as did the Egyptians) when they came to depict 
the walk got it fairly correct, although the same action is repeated without variation 
presumably for the purpose of design. (Notice the horses in the chariots on the Gates 
of Shalmanezar, British Museum.) Jt will be noted the Assyrians, although they did not 
dock their horses’ tails, tied them up (braided) much as modern farm hands do with 
their plough horses. 

When we come to Greek sculpture, we have animal art at its best, for design and 
nature are happily united. The Greek horse apparently was a thick set “butty” cob, 
possibly a Barb with some northern blood in him. It had a peculiar broad back, doubtless 
a great comfort when men rode bare back or with only a saddle cloth, without stirrups. 
The riders sat down au naturel, as no forward, or any other fancy seat, was possible 
before the days of saddles. Some of the horses on the Parthenon frieze arc photographically 
correct in their movements. Others not so; but the general effect of horses in motion 
has never been surpassed. To quote Flaxman, “They appear to live and move.” 

The Roman Empire had few artists, or sculptors worthy to rank with Grecian art. 
Yet at a later period the Italians produced some notable statuary, such as the statue of 
Collione and of General Gattamelata (by Donatello), both of which appear to have been 
strongly influenced by the older, and perhaps even more famous, equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

In medieval pictorial equestrian art we come to a bad period when realism has been 
entirely abandoned. Usually the horses depicted by the Italian masters are caricatures 
of the noble animal. In their many religious pictures horses, nearly always white, are 
frequently introduced. But the hands that depicted lovely Madonnas wasted no energy 
on a mere horse. Possibly their pupils did this menial task. 

Leonardo da Vinci (himself a great horseman) was an exception. In reference to 
one of his works Caltright in Painters oj Florence says, “The love of horses, which 
distinguishes Leonardo, and which afterwards led him to write a whole treatise on the 
structure and anatomy of the horse, is already apparent.” 

Another exception was a pupil of Fra Angelico called Benozzo Gozzoli (the thick 
throated), who was born in 1420, the son of a small Florentine tradesman. He was the 
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greatest fresco painter of his day. He loved to introduce into religious subjects cavaliers 
and pages in bright colours leading gaily caparisoned horses all m the contemporary 
costume and horse furniture of his own times. His Lorenzo the Magnificent (of which 
1 have only seen a reproduction) rides a life-like white horse which, except that it looks 
a bit unsound in its joints, is a magnificent animal entirely suited to its rider, who, 
incidentally, in this fifteenth century picture, is supposed to represent one of the Magi. 
Apparently there were considerable periods in the march of time which produced no 
horse painters of any note. Unless I am wrong in my dates, Titian’s Charles K(1477-1576), 
on his black charger, and Rubens’ (1577-1690) Arch Duke Albert on his white one, 
bridge a gap. Rubens was perhaps more famous for his fat women than for his horses. 
But both are full of life and movement, although his horses do not always suit his 
subject, as in his Lion Hunt (at Dresden), in which eastern riders battle with lions from the 
backs of Flemish stallions. He was no mean horse painter, even if he did, as it has been 
asserted, always paint his own carnage horses, which drew presumably one of the heavy 
vehicles of the period, such as the one one sees in a painting by Van dc Meulen However, 
one thing seems to bridge many gaps in the hislo 7 of the Horse in Art It is the con¬ 
ventional gallop—forelegs raised, hind feet firmly glued to the ground. Except by the 
Greeks this position seems to have been used by the artists of all nations. When we come 
to Velasquez, however, convention becomes reality for we have arrived well into the age 
of the riding school. With the passing of heavy armour, the great war-horse also 
disappears (although armour was worn long after for ceremonial occasions and more 
particularly for having one’s portrait painted). Not that the “great horse” was such an 
enormous animal as we are apt to think. It is known they were not big from the fact 
that no horse armour would fit even a small modern Shire horse. Moreover, a knight’s 
fighting armour was not nearly so heavy as we think Ffoulkcs’ Armourer and his Craft 
gives the weight (date 1514) for the combined man and horse at 133 lb. or the Madrid 
Armoury in 1530 as 158 lbs. 

Jousting armour was heavier—^the helmet and upper armour being heavily reinforced 
for that sport—and, of course, one must also add a few pounds for the man’s clothing 
and the horse furniture, which apparently Ffoulkes did not do. I have another theory, 
which IS that either the original Shire horse had a great deal more white on him than the 
modern animal, or that the modern Clydesdale is a more direct descendant (mixed, 
of course, with Flemish blood), for you will notice in old pictures a tendency to war- 
horses with much white on their face and legs like Clydesdales They obviously liked 
horses with lots of “feather” and with long silky hair on neck and tail. It is not generally 
realised that the equine “ tank ” of the period required a mechanic, or rather armourer, 
who rode with his master and could, if necessary, do slight repairs from horseback. 
Running repairs in fact! However, to return to the manege and the reason for it Mounted 
men, armour being no longer complete protection from gunpowder, discovered the clumsy 
slow-loading weapons of the infantrymen could be out-manoeuvred by a quicker, better 
bred horse, on which they could also fairly waltz round a heavily armoured horseman. 

The great riding schools of Europe are of considerable antiquity, but 1 have no infor¬ 
mation as to their age, except that the Royal Spanish Riding School at Vienna has manu¬ 
scripts dating back to 1580. These schools had alw ays specialised in a style of horsemanship 
suitable for individual skill at arms. As the subject has considerable bearing on the 
Horse in Art the following extracts are of interest. 

They are taken from The Complete Horseman, by the Sieur de Solleysell, who was 
equerry to the French King for his Great Horses, and one of the Royal Academy of 
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Paris, and were translated from the eighth edition by Sir William Hope, Kt., the second 
English edition being published m 1717. De Solleysell’s book seems to have been 
written about the time of Charles L On page 243 we read: . let us ingenuously 

acknowledge that this noble art was first begun and invented m Italy; so that it is the 
Italians who have given the first Directions for putting in practice those rules which they 
invented for Dressing of horses, and making them capable to serve advantageously in War; 
and also to give all the Satisfaction and Pleasure imaginable in the Carreer and Manege. 

“And as they themselves did much practise this noble art, so it was also upon that 
account that all the French, and other nations, went thither to be taught; the seat of 
Horsemanship being first at Naples, and afterwards at Rome, whither a great number 
of all nations repaired, to make themselves horsemen. But those who designed to come 
to a greater perfection in this art, went to Naples, where they were kept two or three years, 
before the Masters so much as told them, whether they were capable either to learn, 
or become teachers of it; , . . The first who ever writ of it was one Frederick Gnson, 
a Neapolitan , . . Henry VIII sent for two Italians that were his scholars, to come to 
him in England, and of one of them came all our Alexanders, for their Scholars stocked 
all the Kingdom with horsemen. . . , The old Earl of Leicester sent for an excellent 
rider out of Italy, called Signor Claudio Curtio, who wnt a book on Horsemanship . . 

The writer speaks of several other books, but states that most are stolen out of Gnson. 
He talks of several famous riders and the men they studied under. The author of the 
Treatise on Horsemanship (Hope, not Solleysell, the translation of whose book forms 
the first part of the volume), seems to have collected his material from several foreign 
authors. Solleysell’s book contains the most complete information about the horse 
that I have ever found, from the description of the several breeds, through breeding, 
breaking, shoeing, care and management, m the stable and the field, buying and how to 
look out for horse copers’ tricks, to horse furniture, stables and the rider’s clothes. 
I never knew before that you could tell a horse’s age from the change in the formation 
of the lower jaw about three fingers up from the beard, on the under side, or from the 
wrinkles in the lower lip when the iip is pressed back. All this by the way. Hope 
states that the Duke of Newcastle was the first to precisely describe the natural and 
artificial motions that should be made by the legs of all horses, when they are performing 
such and such an ayre. 

To proceed: on page 76 we read: 

“For such as understand nothing at all of the Art, People should not be surprised 
that they thus condemn the Manege ... a man cannot believe that a regulated and well 
ordered Manege can possibly spoil any kind of Horse; For let them show us Horses of 
any Kind of Service whatsoever, which have served Twenty or Twentyfive Years, as 
there may be seen a great many in the Academies that have nd for so long, and that 
with a great deal of courage and vigour, and let them consider and examine the Legs, 
Flanks and Mouths of the one and the other, and they will find that these belonging to 
the Manege, have them sound and neat, and the other either Wind-galled, Arched, Round 
or Straight-Set, with their flanks altered and fallen low, and their mouths quite spoilt; 
now the reason for this is, because the chief Design of the Manege, is to supple a Horse 
and put him upon his Haunches, both which do mightily preserve vhim.” Personally, 

I find this amazing, few of our horses even live to such an age after a lifetime of work. 
But I have little doubt that the old man is correct. This gives one purpose at least of the 
Manage. 

“A Horse which is supple and dextrous will trouble and fatigue himself a great deal 
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less, than if he were awkward,” etc. The author goes on to state that most horses 
break down in the forelegs, and that throwing them well on to the haunches preserves 
the weakest part. He states that most horses gallop on the shoulders and the Manage 
teaches them to gallop from the haunches. 

Now from Hope’s part of the book—^that m the second part—on page 245, we read: 

“Many people say, That all Things in the Manege are but Tricks, Dancing, and 
Gambols, and of no Use. But by their leave, whoever says so, is very much deceived; For 
a Horse that is well settled, and firm upon the hand and obedient to the Heels, gallops 
the Field, and changes just, and as often as you please, and that either without or within 
the Circle, Serpiger, Terra a Terra, the Pyroite, or whatever Ayre you please; I say, 
all that IS so necessary and useful, that a good Horseman upon such a Horse would have, 
in all conscience, but too great an Advantage against any Person who talks against it, 
either in a single combat, or in the Wars: For a ready Horse will run, stop, turn, go back, 
and if he rise, he knoweth how to come down again, and is also so well upon the Hand, 
that you cannot pull him over with both your Hands, and so obedient, that you may run 
him on Fire, Water or Sword, and he shall answer you: Now all this cannot be done 
but by the Art of Riding, and that m the Manege ... I must likewise tell you that 
Corvets and other Ayres, settle a Horse mightily upon the Hand, make him light before, 
and put him upon his Haunches, which are all useful for a soldier’s Horse, and make 
him stop upon his Haunches, which is very useful, especially for a Man m Armour, 
for did his Horse stop upon the Shoulders, he would give his Rider (being armed) such 
a Shock, as would make his bones ake were he never so sound; nay, to make a Horse 
go in Leaps or Caprioles, firms him also upon the Hand, which is good for a Soldier’s 
Horse.” 

There is one amusing little piece here. . and many Wenches have been known 
to ride astride, gallop and run their horses, that could, I think, hardly take a Horse well 
in the Manege.” Even Woman does not change much. 

There are many chapters describing the Manege, how to perform each figure and how 
to break horses to it, both as colts and as old horses. For example, on page 278 (still 
Hope’s treatise): “The Trot is the Foundation of the Gallop, the Gallop the Foundation 
of Terra a Terra, Terra a Terra the Foundation of the demy Ayre or demy Volt, the 
demy Volt (or Terra a Terra relcve, or Fore-parts of the Horse well raised, and which is 
all one with the demy Volt) is the Foundation of Corvets, Corvets arc the Foundations 
of all Leaps, as Caprioles, Croupades, Balotades, or whatever other kind they can be 
of: So that I will make bold to say. That no Man can succeed m dressing a Horse, 
unless he make him go gradually and in order, from the One of these to the Other . . .” 

And on page 283: . And if he be obedient, and answer your Hand and Heel 

there upon both Hands, I assure you he is advanced very far towards a Ready Horse; 
for if a Horse obey your Hand and Heel upon this passaging, which is a gentle Motion, 
and therefore very proper to teach a Horse, because it will make him patient, and so 
fortifie his Memory the better, I say if he be obedient to you upon this Action, which 
is the Quintessence of Dressing Horses, then you may make him do Anything that his 
Forte and Strength will permit him.” 

And on page 289: . and so your Horse will go perfectly upon Passades, which 

is the Touchstone of a ready Horse, and absolutely one of the most useful Things in 
the Manage for a single Combat , . . But it may be here objected, that if a Man in 
a single Combat make use of these Falcades, or half Stops, which I order before he turn 
upon the end of his Passade, it will give opportunity to his Adversary to gam his Crupper, 
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which is accounted a very considerable Advantage in a single combat: To which I answer, 
that it cannot be deny’d, but that such half Stops have that Inconveniency: But on the 
other Hand, if a Man do not make use of them upon Passades at full speed, he will run 
into another Inconveniency; which is full as dangerous, and that is, That his Horse 
being upon his full Carnere, unless he make him form these half Stops, he will be in 
danger of coming over every time he turneth, being Riding with such force as a Man 
should always do in Passading; and therefore I leave it to your choice which of the 
two Hazards you would rather undergo, whether to have your Horse fall upon you, 
and perhaps break a Leg, or to have your Adversary upon your Crupper; in my Opinion, 
the last of the Two is the safest, especially if you are upon a Ready Horse, or be anything 
of a Swordsman yourself; therefore 1 shall discourse no more about it, but leave the 
Event to be decided by your Skill on Horseback and Dexterity in handling the Weapon 
wherewith you are engaged/’ 

And on page 290: “Now the Teaching of your Horse Pesatcs, must be the first 
lesson before you offer to put him upon any Ayre, for there is nothing more gracefull in all 
Ayres, than to see a Horse bend his Fore-legs well up to his Body; but there is more m 
it than that, because whatever Horse goeth in Ayres, if his Fore-legs be stiff before, or 
that he paws with Ins Fore-feet, he is necessarily upon his Shoulders, for that stiffness 
of his Fore-legs and pawing, puts him upon them; whereas if he did bend his Fore-legs 
up to his Body, it would put him upon his Haunches, because it puts him backward, 
as being stiff before puts him forward, and consequently upon the Shoulders,” 

There is an excellent little book by Henry Earl of Pembroke, published in 1761, 
A Method of Breaking Horses and Teaching Soldiers to Ride, designed for the use of the Army. 
All his maxims are excellent. In writing of passaging, and teaching with head to the 
wall and croup to the wall, he says, “This lesson is perpetually of service; for example 
in all opening and closings of files: and though it be chiefly employed on strait lines, 
nevertheless it must be practised, advancing, retreating, turning, etc., as it may be of 
essential use in all cases whatever: it must be practised too in all paces, very fast as well 
as slow, but of course gently at first; and changes also from one hand to the other must 
frequently be made ” He states, “This lesson of reining back, and piafing, is excellent 
to conclude with, and puts an horse well and properly on the haunches . . . For to 
piafe in backing, is rather too much to be expected in the hurry, which cannot but attend 
such numbers both of men and horses, as are obliged to be taught together in regiments. 
This lesson must never be attempted at all, till horses are very well suppled, and somewhat 
accustomed to be put together . . etc 

One concludes that regimental horsemanship was of a very high order, 1 find in 
this book that there was a special allowance of money to Colonels to promote horseman¬ 
ship, for the payment of two or three good riders as instructors, etc. He says, “In many 
regiments, the riding money, if at all appropriated to the intended use, is seldom judiciously 
so; and frequently, I am afraid the colonel rids himself of the business, by giving a pair 
of leather breeches to two or three ignorant fellows; sometimes indeed the whole sum 
is given to one man, who is very rarely a fit one for the purpose.” 

This, of course, has but small bearing on our subject, but 1 find these little points 
very fascinating. 

In The Sportsman's Dictionary, by Johnson, published in 1735,1 find the following:— 

”CaracoI, is an oblique piste or tread traced out in a semi-round, changing from 
one hand to the other, without observing a regular ground. When horses advance in 
charge to battle, they sometimes nde up in caracols, to perplex the enemy, and make thm 
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doubtful ^vhethe^ they are about to take them in front, or in the flank. Caracol is a Spanish 
word; and m that language signifies the motion that a squadron of horse makes when, 
upon an engagement, the first rank has no sooner fired their pistols, but they divide, 
and open into two half ranks, the one wheeling to the right, the other to the left, along 
the wings of the body, to the rear. Every rank observes the same order of firing; and 
turning or wheeling from front to rear, is called a caracol. 

This is about all I can find. I must make it clear that Hope translates de SolIeyselPs 
book on horse management, and adds his own book on riding, I imagine taken from 
previous works to a large extent. There is a third part translated from de Solleysell 
on diseases, and medicines, and on shoeing. The whole is most complete. On riding 
and the manage, each chapter stresses the practical purpose of each Ayre, and that each 
one leads to another and that all are necessary. He constantly stresses the need to take 
the horse off the forehand, and to supple the shoulders. He speaks of the pleasure both 
gained and given from showing off the paces and Ayres in processions and what he 
calls carrousels, but this is a secondary consideration. 

Everything I read goes to show the first purpose was the practical one for single 
combat on horseback, evidently brought to England by Henry VIIl from Italy and 
developed, until it reached its perfection after 1600. Between then and 1700, by which 
time armour was light, the lance had gone out, and the chief weapons were sword and 
pistol. The actual airs (or Ayres) still taught in haute h'ole are little changed from those 
days. Originally taught to turn man and horse into a unified fighting machine as opposed 
to the horse as a means of transport, it is interesting to see how this form of equitation 
died out again in a comparatively short space of time. In this country the Stuart period 
found this style of horsemanship at its height. Prince Rupert was a great exponent, 
and taught the fine art to many Cavaliers. “But the continental experts considered 
William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, the finest of the English Cavaliers.” 

The great William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, was probably the greatest trainer 
of highly schooled horses this country has ever known. Mr. Arthur Bryant states: 
“Newcastle was the first Master of Equitation of his age ... his power over horses 
was almost miraculous.'’ After the Civil War, like other Royalist exiles, Newcastle 
went abroad, and curiously enough his landlady in Antwerp was Rubens' widow. Whilst 
there he wrote (1658) a book called “Melhode et invention nouvelle de dresser les 
chevaux.” This was translated as A general system of Horsemanship at a later date. 
There must be a good many copies of this book m existence in our own country houses, 
as J have come across it several times. 

To quote Bridleways through History, by Lady Apsley: a horse was said to be 
“dressed,” or “dresse” where fully trained. “The mam thing was to be a really good 
horseman yourself for horses are'easily spoiled” (how well we know it, even to-day 
with our modern hunters!) The actual airs taught were little different from those in 
the Continental riding schools, but Newcastle insisted on his horses being nicely balanced 
at all paces. “He rode them making them extend or shorten their stride either fast or 
slow, stopping and starting, all the time getting their hocks more and more under them 
and their forehands lighter.’’ The Civil War, nevertheless, which led to the writing of 
the book, eventually finished this system of horse training, for Cromwell had discovered 
that mounted men, trained to fight in a mass, using shock tactics, could defeat even the 
best of Rupert’s Cavaliers, in spite of their better-trained horses and individually greater 
skill at arms. “Discipline had always been the weak point of the Cavaliers,” as John 
Buchan pointed out. Also hunting and raang were all the time becoming more popular 
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(Cromwell was a Master of hounds himself) In time people lost confidence in high 
school training It appeared to be out of date, and in due course this style of equitation 
died out in this country. 

This digression will, I hope, help to explain the changes in contemporary horse 
painting. 

It IS quite time to return to Velasquez. It would seem fairly obvious that when 
riding was part, and a most important part, of every gentleman’s education, he would 
be taught '‘the airs,” And in that painter’s period this style of riding had great 
prominence. Therefore it was only natural that his clients should not only prefer to 
“sit” for their portraits on horseback, but also that they should get him to immortalize 
them performing one of the exercises of haute ecole training—such as “Levade” (a half 
rear with bent hocks), which is one that could be repeated for the artist’s benefit more 
easily than some of the more violent and difficult movements, such as the courbette and 
capriole. It may be remembered that Rubens painted his great Duke of Buckingham 
on his horse performing the levade. Velasquez painted Don Balazar Carlos on a pony 
m the riding school also doing the levade, and Philip IV on a rather wooden horse with 
a white blaze and white stockings performing the same action, Vandyck also in his 
Study of a Horseman in three positions shows the levade in one of them, whilst Wouverman 
in his Riding School shows several varieties of high school training, including a horse 
being trained on the pillars, Goya’s Ferdinand VII may, or may not be, intended for 
the levade: it is more probably meant for a prancing horse, but somehow lacks the life 
of a real prance 

Whilst talking of Haute EcolCy only one English artist as far as I am aware depicted 
this style of equitation, James Seymour (1702-1752). His horses are full of life and move¬ 
ment, but he made the common error of placing his horses’ eyes in front of the head, 
more like a man’s than a horse’s eyes. It is curious how this mistake has been perpetuated 
by artists. Seymour’s haute ecole drawings (probably executed in Pans or Vienna) 
were reproduced by the Illustrated London News in October, 1936. Seymour died still a 
young man, broken in health and pocket; his being the usual story of fast women 
and slow horses. It is curious that the conventional gallop should have been revived 
by later artists, but if they based this position on Velasquez’s pictures they were on a 
wrong scent, as he never attempted to depict rapid motion. Be that as it may, the 
conventional gallop looking dangerously like the half rear was still earned on by artists. 
But eventually they began to have doubts about its correctness, for we find that Carl 
Verney (1767-1855) and his son Horace (1789-1863) used a modified version, dropping 
their horses nearer to the horizontal, and with only the tips of the hind shoes touching 
the ground. Horace Verney specialised m military subjects. 

Velasquez 

According to Carl Justi in his Diegi Velasquez and his Times, Velasquez opened his 
career in Madrid with equestrian painting. I have previously mentioned the portrait 
of Philip IV. I might add the very stiff horse in his Philip IV was, it is said, painted for a 
sculptor to copy, and produce an equestrian statue of Philip as “The Greatest King 
in the World.” But perhaps an even better example of his performance, or rather his 
sitter’s performance, for being shown performing the cerade, or pesade, is his fine picture 
of Olivares (that military fraud, who had never seen active service). The rider looks 
too big for his horse and the latter is tcrnbly fat, as are most of Velasquez horses, and the 
author (Justi) must have had some doubts as to the artist’s accuracy, for he says, about 
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these horses, “Their biilkiness in our pictures is also partly explained by the fact that a 
horse once ridden by a King could never be mounted by others, hence the remark, ‘The 
Royal Stud through idlness burst with fat in the mews/ Certainly there is no reason 
to suppose that Velasquez’s horses are not excellent portraits and they are very like the 
animals still in use by the instructors of the Royal Spanish Riding School at Vienna—one 
wonders if Velasquez always meant his horses to be performing the cerade. I doubt 
for instance the pony of Don Balthasar Carlos (previously mentioned). This “particular 
plunge” is probably meant for a gallop, but then on other sketches or pictures of this 
same young rider on a pony stallion taking lessons in a riding school under the direction 
of a riding master in which he is seen performing the cerade without a doubt. 

English painters also continued with the convention, but of them more anon. The 
first man to change the conventional gallop to another equally untrue, but a deal more 
pleasing, was Theodor Gericault (1791-1824). He painted a fine picture (in the Louvre) 
called The Derby\ in which the animals gallop ventre a terre. This new convention 
soon came into universal use, and continued down to my younger days, when G. D. Giles, 
John Sturgess and others still continued to draw their horses galloping in this fashion, 
and 1 know many of the older generation still maintain that it gives a greater impression 
of speed than photographically correct motions. There were some artists, however, 
who soon began to have their doubts about it. Meisomer (1815), although retaining 
the ventre a terre position, altered it considerably. He never got it anywhere near correct, 
but it was certainly not for w^ant of trying! To quote Charles Simpson, R.L (himself 
no mean exponent of horse-painting) m his book Animal and Bird Painting: “Meisomer 
was tireless in his study of horses, particularly in the middle of his career, when he found 
more pleasure in painting the horse, and studying its movements than m any other side 
of his art His methods were so thorough that he had a miniature railway constructed 
in his park at Poissy, with a trolly on which he could keep up with a horse ridden alongside.” 
He first saw instantaneous photography in 1879, but most of his horse pictures were 
painted long before then. Photography proved most of his horses’ actions to be correct, 
including the much disputed “Marengo’s” walking position, but he admitted himself that 
the gallop defeated him. 

The only man to anticipate the camera as far as the gallop is concerned was Aime 
Morot, who also had horses galloped past him (as probably had many another artist), but 
he alone somehow got the hang of it. His Charge of the Ninth Cmiassiersat Reichshoffen 
still remains, I think, the best picture of horses in action ever painted, though another 
by the same artist, called The Charge oj the Eight Hundred^ August 16//?, 1870 (in the 
museum at Luxembourg), which is even more amazing in its suggestion of speed, runs 
it very close. This was, I think, the picture which created such a sensation when exhibited 
in the Salon of 1886. Anyway his work was a great innovation in the art of animal 
painting. 

Rosa Bonheur^ 1822-1899 

This painter lived in Victorian days, which seem to have been similar in France 
to this country. Anyway it definitely “was not done” for women to paint, and still 
less for them to mix unattended with rough crowds. Consequently she had to dress 
as a man (unheard of in those times) when she frequented fairs and markets to make 
sketches for her pictures. The Horsefair is perhaps her best known work in this country, 
as it was engraved and the print was, and is, very popular. Her work has a certain 
hardness and lack of atmosphere, but it is strong stuff. Her anatomy and action are 
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both excellent, and she certainly wasn’t afraid of paint; for one of her several huge pictures 
contains ten life-size horses! 

One of her best known pictures—rather unpleasant in colour, but otherwise very fine, 
is her battle between Hobgoblin and The Godolphin Arabian. The latter, although 
the smaller horse, killed Hobgobhn. Rosa Bonheur was in her seventy-fourth year 
when this picture was painted. As far as I am aware her only pictures in a public gallery 
over here are The Waggon Team, which is in the Wallace Collection, and a small replica 
of her Horse Fair in the National Gallery. 

Alexandre Georges Henri Regnault 1843*1871 

A painter who must have greatly admired Velasquez and Goya, for there is something 
very Spanish about the picture besides the subject The Spanish General Prim (m the 
Louvre). Only this one picture of Regnault’s do 1 know. It is a magnificent study 
of a great black charger pulled up suddenly by its rider. It looks like a Barb, but is far 
too large for any animal of that breed, unless the General was a very small slight man, 
which might make the proportions correct. 

The Spanish War in Morocco, 1859-60, started none loo well for Spam. Spam held a 
series of posts, such as Ceuta, on African soil, and Ceuta being threatened, a chain of 
entrenchments was made across the peninsula on which it stands, as Spain was unprepared 
for war. However, on New Year’s Day, 1860, the Spaniards were sufficiently strong to 
take the offensive. The battle started badly with a sort of miniature Balaclava. The 
result of exactly the same error : a message misunderstood. Prim’s force of four weak 
battalions only, besides a few cavalry, was heavily attacked, but himself seizing a colour 
of one battalion, he rode forward alone and his men followed with such energy that the 
Moors gave way. This battle of Castillejos practically opened up the country for Spain’s 
present-day influence in Morocco. Therefore General Prim is a Spanish hero. Henri 
Regnault himself was also a popular hero, being killed m defence of his country in the 
Franco-German War, 1870-1871, and possibly therefore overrated as an artist. All the 
same, judging by that one picture alone I should say he was a great man. With Meisonier, 
Aime Morot, Rosa Bonheur, Henri Regnault, France seems to have had a succession of 
great horse painters. These, of course, had many followers (especially is this true of 
Meisonier), such as A. de Neuville, Ed. Detaille, and so on, but there is no end to these, 
so at this point I think we might leave the continent and return to this country. 

Lida Fleitmann m her book The Horse m Art, which covers this vast subject in a way 
that, as Sir A. G. Munnings says, “compels our admiration,’’ is not over polite to us, 
for she says; “On arriving in England we find the horse has left the studios of the great 
artists.’’ This I feel is a little imkind to a country which has produced a George Stubbs, 
or a Sir Alfred Munnings! England has never been military minded hke most continental 
nations, so her artists have painted sport, not war, and incidentally a very different, 
and much more difficult type of horse than the cavalry troop horse! 

The first of British sporting artists was Francis Barlow (1626), of whom 1 know but 
little beyond the fact that he depicted The Last Horserace run before Charles II at Dorset 
Ferry near Windsor Castle, The racehorses are small, common-looking brutes, and 
I doubt if at that period this is correct, as plenty of eastern blood had already begun 
to form the modem thoroughbred. 

That somewhat unpleasant person, James I, introduced, it is said, the first so-called 
Arabian horse, the Markham Arabian, to this country. Later Charles I’s Royal Stud 
was dispersed, or rather purloined by Cromwell, and racing forbidden. The Lord 
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Mr, Garth and Tom Sweetman. The Garth F.H., 1852-1902. By Stephen Pearce 

Protector forbade race meetings, not because he disapproved (for no one liked horses 
better, moreover was he not also a master of hounds), but race meetings drew crowds, 
and the universal gloom of the Commonwealth was not so popular that they dared risk 
a Royalist outburst from even a portion of the crowd. Charles II was a great racing 
enthusiast, and occasionally rode himself. Incidentally, Francis Barlow did another 
drawing of A Horse Match between Charles II and Henry Jermyn at Newmarket in 1684. 

To our Sovereign Lord the King 
Whose word no man relies on. 

Who never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one, 

we owe the quick revival of horseracing after its eclipse during the Commonwealth. 
At Newmarket he established the Town Plate—and the Rowley Mile is also called after 
him, or rather his favourite horse, probably a stallion of that name. I have read a story 
somewhere about the king strolling along a passage in Whitehall when he overheard a 
fair lady singing a lewd song about old Rowley. The lady, her door open, as she in 
negligte sat doing her hair, became conscious of being watched, and turned and said, 
“Who’s there?” “ Tis old Rowley himself madam!” replied Charles. As far as 1 know 
there is no portrait of the Merry Monarch on horseback, although, like his father, he was 
a superb horseman. He loved many things, including fishing, strange to say. Yet one 
can imagine him in a mood for the contemplative man’s recreation, and with his sardonic 
smile repeating Walton’s Anglers’ Song. “How poor a thing, sometimes I find, will 

captivate a greedy mind,”"^ __ 

• Walton was a contemporary. 1st Edition. Conpleat Angler^ 1666. 
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Major Guy Paget, F.R.Hist.S., who at the present time is probably the soundest 
critic and historian on sporting art, places John Wootton (1685-1765) as the father of 
English sporting painting (the date of his birth is uncertain and we know nothing much 
about him as a man). He studied under Jan van Wick and, helped by the contemporary 
Duke of Beaufort, went on to study at Rome. To quote Guy Paget: “On his return from 
Rome, Wootton soon made enough money to build himself a house in Cavendish Square, 
where for half a century he lived and died. He also had a studio, and possibly a house 
at Newmarket. ” I am not a great admirer of Wootton myself, although I have seen much 
of his work. By far the best thing, I think, are the decorations to the hall at Althorp 
(Lord Spencer’s), the one I recall m particular being The Kill, the Althorpe Hunt. In this 
series his colour is attractive, and in these, as in all his sporting pictures, there is the 
right atmosphere of a sporting scene depicted by a sportsman. 

We do not know if he hunted, but it is quite obvious he did from the lack of technical 
errors in his work. At Newmarket, Wootton was joined by Peter Tillemans and Peter 
Castrels, two Dutchmen, imported by a dealer called Turner. Not unnaturally these 
painters worked together, presumably under the guidance of Wootton, who was the 
older man. Somewhere between 1725 and 1730 they were joined by James Seymour, 
the young man of fashion I have already mentioned, who ran through his money. Major 
Paget puts forward the suggestion that the large number of badly painted so-called 
Woottoiis are the early work of Seymour. It is a possibility which might explain much. 
I once, when staying in a house in Scotland, found two exceedingly bad (small) pictures 
in the servants’ quarters. They might have been the early work of either painter. To me 
the interesting point was that, although the house contained a wonderful collections of 
Old Masters, these were the only two horse pictures. The family, as far as they knew, 
had never hunted. The curious thing about the pictures was that they were obviously 
hunt servants, and in a livery of black and silver. Later on, looking through old manu¬ 
scripts, the owners found black'and silver had been their servants’ livery, and that their 
ancestors had hunted a private pacKsOf harriers on the land where much of the city of 
Glasgow now stands. Nevertheless, Wootton was the founder of a school. His work 
was an innovation, as he was the first t^depict the British Thoroughbred, or rather its 
immediate ancestors. It has nghtly^b^en said of him that he started from scratch. The 
great painters of the continent painted*the horse of ceremony, or war, and although much 
might have been learned froip*tIiQin*about painting, nothing could be learned about 
depicting Thoroughbred hors^. 'Painters of to-day, therefore, really owe much to 
Wootton, and his terribly wooden ..horses. I might add that his best picture (which is 
very good indeed) is a portrait of a man, not a horse—Tregonwell Frampton. It belongs 
to the Jockey Club. But I can quite believe the saying, “Seymour was preferred to 
Wootton in his day, as it was said he got a truer likeness of a horse.” I think we may 
place Wootton, and Seymour, and Sartorious, as the “primitives” of sporting art. And 
(although money is not everything) do not forget a Wootton in the saleroom is usually 
not far below the thousand pound mark in normal times. Tillemans, a contemporary 
of Wootton’s, I know little about. His pictures, I am told, have a military and continental 
flavour, but as far as I can remember I have only seen one—a most interesting panel-shaped 
picture of George I, with the court and a sovereign’s escort in attendance, on Warren 
Hill, watching the racehorses at exercise. This picture is in Mrs. Hervey Leader’s 
collection at Denston Hall. 

Stubbs (1724-1806) is the first high spot in British animal painting. Of him it has 
been said, as it was of Eclipse, “Stubbs first, the rest nowhere.” If genius be an infinite 
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capacity for taking pains, then he was one (if anyone doubts it). A man of great physical 
strength he, it is said, could carry a horse’s carcase up two, or three flights of steps into the 
barn at the lonely Lincolnshire farmhouse where he carried on his anatomical research 
(he wrote The Anatomy of the Horse, completed m 1776)—but this is difficult to believe; 
it must have been a small pony! His only companion was a Miss Spencer—variously 
described as aunt or niece, but who possibly was neither. She alone seems to have been 
able to face the smell of long dead horse! I have not seen a first edition of his book 
but in 1938 Heywood Hill brought out a fine replica of which I have a copy. To quote 
from its biographical note, “George Stubbs was born at Liverpool in 1774, his father, 
a currier and leatherworker, encouraged his son’s studies m drawing and anatomy.” 
(I have also seen it stated Stubbs was son of a surgeon.) At the age of fifteen he engaged 
himself to Hamlet Winstanley, who was then employed at Knowsley Hall copying and 
engraving plates from his pictures in the Earl of Derby’s collection. They quarrelled 
and Stubbs left, deciding never to copy another picture but to look at nature for himself. 
When he was twenty he became a portrait painter in Leeds. A commission took him 
on to York, where he continued his anatomical studies with a local surgeon, progressing 
so rapidly that he was soon lecturing to medical students on this subject. Probably his 
most famous picture is the third Duke of Portland on a white horse at Welbeck, but 
Sir Alfred Mannings, P.R.A , says, “His masterpiece is the Grosvenor Hunt at Eaton 
Hall.* It places all pictures 1 know of English sport m the shade,” he says, “and shows 
what a genius was Stubbs,” The Grosvenor Hunt represents a stag at bay in a brook, 
(Lady Helen Grosvenor tells me it is the Peckforton Brook), the Peckforton Hills and 
Beeston Castle in the background, Mr. L. K. Willett suggests that with a little artistic 
licence and before the trees became so high this background could be seen from Eaton 
(this picture was painted in 1762), but probably the .scene, which includes the first Lord 
Grosvenor and his brother Thomas Grosvenor, was painted in the park. 1 don’t know 
this bit of country well enough to locate the scene myself, as although my grandfather was 
chaplain to Robert, first Marquess of Westminster, son of the Lord Grosvenor in the 
picture, about 1830, my family had left Cheshire long before my appearance in the 
world. 

Almost alone of the older painters Stubbs did not make his horses’ heads ridiculously 
small. But perhaps even he did occasionally. Our eyes have been opened by 
photography, not only as to the movements, but as to the proportion of animals. For 
whatever other virtues the camera may have, idealisation is not one of them. However 
desirable it may be for a horse to have “a head like a snake and a skin like a mouse, 
an eye like a woman, bright, gentle and brown,” the small head can be overdone, and was 
by most artists. In 1790 Stubbs was offered nine thousand pounds for a senes of portraits 
of English racehorses; he completed sixteen of these, starting with the Godolphin Arabian 
and ending with Anvil. The outbreak of war with France was apparently the reason why 
this set was not completed. A man, as I have already said, of great bodily strength, he 
died in 1806, having on the day before his death walked nine miles at the age of eighty-two, 
and a few days before that walked sixteen miles carrying his portmanteau. 

Although I cannot recall any other staghunting picture in addition to his Grosvenor 
Hunt, Stubbs when at Windsor painted the lovely Lady Lade, a very keen staghunter, 
5aid to be the foremost horsewoman of her day. Stubbs’ picture at Cumberland House 
bears this out, as she is riding a hot bay horse evidently not only inclined to rear but 

* It IS a curious fact that although Stubbs must have stayed at Eaton for a considerable time, there appears 
to be no letter of any sort referring to Stubbs at Eaton. L. K. Willett's letter. 
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to bolt, for she is riding him in a double bridle with running reins fastened to her saddle, 
yet with no martingale (these are seldom seen, I notice, in old pictures). Lady Lade, 
who started hfe as a cook, was said to have had the loveliest of faces, and the foulest 
of tongues. Blue habits faced with scarlet, white beaver hats with black feathers, were the 
regulation hunting dress for ladies of the Court, which doubtless suited her to perfection. 
Lady Lade was probably little to the hking of “Farmer” George, but the Prince of Wales 
was greatly attracted by her, so possibly he commissioned this picture. Stubbs also 
painted for the Prince of Wales two chestnut horses, one trotting, the other led by a groom 
alongside. The latter is an entirely conventional position, but the trot of the ridden 
horse is photographically correct. Although so inconstant to the fair sex, “there was no 
lack of constancy where horses were concerned, and horses of all kinds, even during his 
last illness, were always in the thoughts of George IV.” (Ribblesdale’s The Queen's 
Hounds.) 

In Shaw Sparrow’s Book of Sporting Painting a critic quotes his great-great-grandfather 
as saymg “Stubbs was a pigheaded man who knew nothing about horses and would not 
be told.” Although the portrait of Stubbs by Ozias Humphrey, R.A., certainly shows 
an obstinate-looking old boy, of very considerable personality, I think that this criticism 
was probably not based on his obstinacy, so much as on a different outlook. It is, I think, 
possible that the speaker criticised Stubbs’ racehorses as not showing enough quality, 
but I am far from sure, even if we admit lack of quality, that Stubbs was incorrect. Races 
were four mile heats in those days, and the horses rarely as big as fifteen hands, so they 
probably were more strongly built than the weeds of to-day. There is another way of 
looking at it. Stubbs was himself a rider of considerable weight. Consequently he had 
a natural bias in favour of strongly built animals. It is, I think, correct that his hunters 
and harness horses are considerably superior to his racehorses, but the most legitimate 
adverse criticism of the great Stubbs is that he often grossly exaggerated the swan-Iike 
neck in his horse pictures. 

But lest my reader should think I have over-egged the pudding in praise of Stubbs, 
let me quote the remark of a certain trainer on seeing Stubbs’ picture of the great Eclipse— 
“Well, Mr. Stubbs may have been a great artist, but I’ll guarantee Eclipse must have had 
belter legs than those seen in his picture.” This is a fairly legitimate criticism from a horse¬ 
man’s point of view, and is the more remarkable as Stubbs’ picture of Hambletonian and 
most of his pictures show few errors of that sort. The nearly life-size portrait of 
Hambletonian is a masterpiece of animal painting, but it has one curious error, both legs 
are off the ground at the same time on the same side. If the horse was walking, it would 
be, for a fraction of a second, correct, but unfortunately the man holding the horse 
proves it is to be intended to be stationary but fidgetty, whilst being rubbed down. 

There is little doubt “there were giants in those days,” for in Leicestershire in 1767 
was born Ben Marshall. He studied Art under F. L. Abbott, and commenced his artistic 
career as a portrait painter. Personally, I think his work shows this, as his figures are 
so exceptionally good; for example, his portrait of Sam Chifney (junior), which is in 
possession of the Jockey Club. 

“The Chifney family form an integral part of the town; it would almost seem as 
though there could be no Newmarket without them.” {Newmarket, Frank Siltzer.) 
Stubbs painted the father, old Sam Chifney on Baronet, sitting well back, with long 
stirrups and slack rein, doubtless the characteristic attitude of the racing seat of the period, 
but hardly what one would expect in the “Chifney Rush,” for which tlicy were famous. 
Stubbs’ horse in this picture is not up to his usual form, being a stiff example of the older 
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type of conventional gallop, but Ben Marshall in his picture of the finish between Sir 
Joshua and Filhoda-puta, is beginning to break away from tradition, even though the 
artist’s gallop scarcely suggests speed. But let us return again to Ben Marshall himself. 
Although doing quite well m London, he went, somewhere about 1793, down to Newmarket 
to paint horses, as he said he could easily get fifty guineas for the portrait of a horse, 
whereas husbands rarely gave more than ten guineas for portraits of their wives. On 
many of the engravings of his pictures you can read “Painted by Marshall of Newmarket,” 
so he apparently was resident there for a considerable number of years. 

One of his best known pictures is Thomas Oldaker on Brush, a typical English hunts¬ 
man of that time, or this, as far as that goes Tom Oldaker, huntsman to the Berkeley 
(born 1757, died 1831), is buried at Gerrards Cross, where he ended his days at a cottage 
appropriately named Berkeley Cottage, which is now the Packhorse Inn, Marshall 
painted Oldaker twice, once on Pickles, and once on Brush, a bay horse bred m Whittlebury 
Forest which ran wild until he was a six-year-old. The horse died after a great hunt 
from Scraton Wood (Wormwood Scrubs 0 after carrying Oldaker for seventeen seasons. 
“Scraton Wood was the nearest to London. I have heard old Tom Oldaker say that 
while with my father he found a fox in Scraton Wood, and lost him in Kensington 
Gardens !” (extract from Reminiscences of a Huntsman^ by Grantley Berkeley, published 
1854). Tom Oldaker was also painted by J. N. Sartonous on Magic. Perhaps one 
of the finest Ben Marshall’s is John Powlett and his Hounds The old white crop-eared 
hunter with his “gummy” old front legs, one knows must have been a wonderful likeness! 
The hounds are full of life and movement, and not all one hound with different marking$, 
as is the usual failing of sporting artists past and present. 

]n hjs own lifetime Marshall rather fell out of favour, partly because he had to 
compete with so many competitors such as Landseer, Herring, Ferneley and others, 
but chiefly because of a terrible coach accident, which turned him into a partly paralysed 
invalid, for although his legs were broken, his head cut and his back injured, the worst 
feature was some mysterious nerve injury which prevented delicate co-ordination between 
hand and eye. From this time he took to journalism under the name of “Observator,” 
and his writing on racing is valuable as one of the originators of racing journalism— 
“We owe to them (Lord Harley and Ben Marshall) in this particular sport what we owe 
to ‘Nimrod’ Apperley and his followers m the origin of hunting journalism.” (Shaw 
Sparrow.) 

Marshall as an artist is a far better painter than Fernley. He tackled sunlight and 
shade, and reflection on the satin coats of his Thoroughbreds in a way not previously 
even attempted. Also his human figures and faces are far better than Fernlcy’s, but his 
horses are always Ben Marshall’s—seldom have they the good characterisation and life-like 
equine portraiture of Fernley’s best work. 

Nevertheless I think we may claim Ben Marshall as the first painter of the horse in 
Art really to get away from the studio. Marshall was no indoor painter. His work 
is obviously done in the open, and is full of the magic of sunlight. There is little 
convention about his composition, and his horses’ colouring is dominated by the prevailing 
sky. His light is not obtained by skilful use of monochrome, as was so often, in fact 
usually, the case with the old masters. I have heard people criticise the reflected lights, 
for example, on Munnings* horses. They say they cannot see them: to them a chestnut 
horse is just chestnut. The loss is theirs. Most people seem to think that so long as 
they have not actually to wear glasses they can see^ Evidently it is not so. Some arc 
born without a colour sense save in a most rudimentary form. Yet it requires but little 
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thought to recognise that a colour is never absolute but is influenced by its surroundings, 
above and below and about. 

So a rounded object will not only have direct high lights and cast shadows, but 
indirect shadows and reflections, as well as taking some of the colour from the sky. I think, 
therefore, that Ben Marshall was really a master, since he broke away from the art fashions 
of his day and expressed a point of view very far in advance of that of his contemporaries. 
Curiously enough his value as an artist fluctuated considerably during his lifetime, and he 
seems to have felt the serious competition of contemporaries, who were never his equals. 
Again he only exhibited thirteen pictures at the Academy, and on three occasions refused 
to send anything for exhibition, from which it may be conjectured that he felt considerable 
and not unnatural annoyance at not being elected an R.A., as he manifestly ought to have 
been. Perhaps he was in advance of his time in making daring innovations in a period 
when tradition was accepted as being sufficient authority. 

George Morland, 1763-1804 

Would you include George Morland among the delineators of the Horse in Art'^ 
Probably a sportsman would say “no,” although certain art critics maintain that he is 
the only great man among British sporting painters. If money talks, they are 
right; for a lot of money, £10,000, has been given more than once for his pictures in the 
sale-room. Personally, I think the sportsman would be wrong. Morland’s horses are 
always common looking brutes and in most of his sporting pictures appear at first sight 
singularly unsuited for the chase, whilst his huntsmen seem quite unable to pass a pub. His 
‘‘Sportsmen refreshing,” however, do not always wear pink. Bearing in mind the men's 
costumes, the common horses, and above all the date, it is obvious Morland depicted 
foxhunting before the age of great agricultural prosperity, and very decidedly before what 
Lord Willoughby de Broke called “the Golden Age of Foxhunting,” which he placed 
between 1810 and 1886. 

In Morland’s time those fashionable people who hunted did so with the Royal 
Buckhounds, who hunted the carted stag—^Tuesdays and Saturdays being the meeting 
days (Ribblesdale’s The QueerCs Hounds), But generally speaking the sport of this 
period was that of the smaller gentry, although at Belvoir, Goodwood, Brocklesby and 
Badminton sport was already carried on upon a larger scale. The majority of packs m 
remote districts were small affairs, and hunted both hare and fox. Of Morland’s horses 
it may be said, if they seem to us scarcely suitable for hunters, they were before the days 
of galloping casts. To quote Mr. Jorrocks it was “all sheer ’unting, no nasty stipplechase 
ridin” 'urrying ’ounds a mile beyond the scent.” Foxhunting, as we know it, was of slow 
growth. In spite of the better class of horse painted by Wootton, Seymour, etc. (who 
probably drew animals belonging to the establishments of the great), it is probable that 
Morland’s horses were the type one would have seen in any of the smaller packs in remote 
country districts—^and their riders probably really were addicted to alcohol more often 
than not! 

In fact, it should be realised that in Georgian times masters of foxhounds were of 
two distinct types. They were either great noblemen or country squires. The latter, who 
lived all the year round on their, in those days, remote estates, were sometimes doubtless 
boors—a type not always appreciated by the more serious-minded of their contemporaries. 
None the less as far as the agricultural and working classes were concerned the man who 
kept a pack of hounds, and lived on his own estate, did much to keep country districts 
together during the early days of Hanoverian rule. Whatever'their faults, “they were 
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popular with a simple people because their tastes were simple,” If Squire Weston, 
with his love of sport and strong drink, and his coarse speech and oaths was typical of 
some of these same country squires, the working classes of the period were even rougher. 
Thus, in their love of rough sport the classes met on common grojnd. Moreover, 
in justice to these squires, it was they, often against pigheaded opposition, who changed 
for the better the whole system of British Agriculture. 

To return to Morland; his parents were both artists, and he was brought up in a 
Bohemian sort of household. By the time he was eighteen it was obvious that George 
Morland was himself a promising young artist, and it is said Romney offered to take 
him as an apprentice at £300 a year, a lot of money in those days. Morland’s ideas, 
however, were all for independence Unfortunately, drink and the opposite sex was his 
idea of liberty. He apparently loved horses also, and he rode as '"a gentleman Jock” (and 
got mobbed for not winning). His love of horses is apparent in all his work, and many 
of his heavy debts were those to horse dealers. Although he did several sets of fox¬ 
hunting pictures he was much more successful when he depicted A Carrier's Stable, 
A Farmer's Stable, The Blind White Horse, The Bell Inn, and similar subjects of 
working horses. Driven by debts from London, he went to live in Leicestershire, and there, 
on the forest side of the Quorn country, he did some of his best work. In 1779 he returned 
to London, only to be arrested for debt. Permitted out on licence, he still worked at his 
art. In 1802 he was liberated, but was arrested again for debt, and died dchrious in 
October, 1804, aged only forty-two. 


The Alkens 

The vast quantity of work turned out by this family of artists is staggering! 
Considering the number, genuine and otherwise, it is scarcely surprising that there appears 
to be no complete list of prints taken from their designs, scarcely a house and hardly a 
pub which hasn't an Aiken print hung up somewhere. The best known artist is 
Henry Thomas Aiken (1785-1851), who signed his name H. Aiken. He went to Ipswich 
and married there in 1809, and it is conjectured by Shaw Sparrow that he turned his hand 
to horse deahng whilst in that city. It was after his marriage he visited Melton, where 
he worked under the pseudonym of “Ben Tally ho,” which non de plume he gave away 
to Sir Francis Burdett at a dinner with too many toasts. After that he rode and painted 
under his own name. His hunting pictures arc his best known work, and are full of 
“moving accidents by flood and field.” They depict an entirely different style of hunting 
from that painted by his predecessors. It is “the Shires,” and that metropolis of fox¬ 
hunting, Melton, which he shows us. He loved to caricature his brother sportsmen and 
his “real Meltonian” series are some of his best. One wonders what the Meltonians 
thought of his Spree at Melton, 1837 (quick work without a contract by tjp-top sav/yers). 
It was this peculiar idea of fun which led to the expression “painting the town red.” 
There must have been some pretty good cads among the visitors to Melton in those days, 
but if they were hard drinkers it was not always among the hard riders, for it is recorded 
that several of the most famous thrusters confined themselves to claret. 

As a delineator of the Horse in Art, perhaps Henry Aiken does not stand very high, 
but his drawings are full of life and go. There are one or two things about his work 
that require explanation which, I confess, I cannot give. For example, take the 
Melton Hunt, 1826. Where did he find in Leicestershire a high bank with a 
fence on top—as in two of this series, The Lane, and John White goes over the 
gate! Even if Leicestershire had only recently been enclosed they did not plant 
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the fences on the top of banks as high as those in Dorset, or Limerick. Moreover, 
to prove they are meant for banks it wiIJ be noted that one horse is “banking” the fence 
out of the lane in proper Irish fashion. Again where Aiken obtained his knowledge 
of military, and eastern, subjects is also not known; there is no record of his soldiering, 
or of his having been in the East as far as I can ascertain. 

Henry’s eldest son (Samuel Henry, but called Henry Gordon) was, I think, a better 
artist than his father. At any rate he drew a more life-like horse. Perhaps his best 
known picture is Rt^newal of acquaintance with hounds ; a runaway coach team following 
the chase. This incident is founded on fact, for in 1807, as the Liverpool Mail was 
changing horses at a Cheshire Inn, Sir Peter Warburton’s hounds passed in full cry, 
and the four horses, which had been taken out of the coach, and left unattended, instantly 
started in pursuit. One, a blood marc, followed the first whip for two hours across 
country. The four were recaptured and, none the worse, completed their evening stage 
back to their stables at Congleton. Henry Gordon was a bad hat and signed his pictures 
“H. Aiken,” so as to be mistaken for his father, who had made a name for himself. 
Actually, although I know this is not the usual view, judging by the only two pictures 
I have seen, this son was the better artist. But whatever his merits (or otherwise) he died 
in the Poplar workhouse. 

In any case I fear I have what is sometimes called a very restrained admiration 
for the Alkens, For I am inclined to think it is the vast quantity of real (there were four 
S, Alkens) and spurious Alkens, cheaply coloured, crowded with horses and men all 
exactly like each other (with a ridiculously large proportion falling about), that strengthened 
the prejudice of highbrow art critics against sporting art and artists. These prints, 
although they are far from being so, when genuine, look cheap. The delineator of sport 
in the world of art is somewhat of an anomaly. Neither his brother artists nor the 
critics take him very seriously, but his public does, and he definitely works under discipline. 
Although its criticism is within definite limits, his public is critical, and no sins against 
the canons of sport can be atoned for by mere brilliancy of painting. This undoubted 
truth, however, has enabled a vast number of very mediocre sporting artists to “get 
away with it.” So long as their favourite sports were depicted without technical errors, 
much inferior work was overlooked. Doubtless m some cases it was unnoticed, This 
would not often be the case, as it was (and is) in the great houses that sporting pictures 
were hung, and in that past now becoming somewhat dun, it was only the great land- 
owners who were sufficiently wealthy and well educated to become art patrons. With 
the decay of the “ Tory Foxhunters,” through the change of economic and social conditions 
brought about when the demand for home-grown food ended abruptly, money passed 
into the hands of the captains of industry. These were men of the machine, and had 
no use for horse and hound, but fortunately, such is the nature of the Englishman, their 
heirs soon wished to enter a world both sporting and fashionable. Although sporting 
art declined somewhat during the nineteenth century, they at least kept it alive, with the 
result that this particularly English school of painting is probably in a sounder condition 
to-day than it has been for many years, and judging by the agitation for a National 
Gallery of sporting art, seems to have received at last a somewhat belated public 
recognition. 

Sir Francis Grann RR.A., 1803-1878 

It is noticeable that not a great deal has been written about this artist. (Sir Walter 
Gilbey does not even mention him.) Personally, I am m admirer of his work as a sporting 
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artist. Himself a hunting man, he makes no errors of a kind to offend sportsmen. His 
horses are good because he knew and rode good *uns, and he was taught how to paint 
them by Femeley, to whose animals they have not unnaturally a strong resemblance. 
Grant was a Scot from Perthshire, well bred, good looking and with charming manners. 
His position was also helped by his connection with Belvoir (he married a daughter of 
Lady Elizabeth Manners), so he doubtless was well fitted to fill the position of P.R.A. 
He looked his best on a horse, and there is an equestrian portrait of him on Grindal, 
by Ferneley. Like many another before and since, he found the pace at Melton too hot, 
and his lessons from Ferneley stood him in good stead, when he had to change from amateur 
to professional artist to mend his fortunes. 

His most famous picture is I suppose The Melton Breakfast (of which there is also a 
replica), as he was first, and foremost, a portrait painter, and portrayed most of the 
famous sportsmen of those days. His equestrian portraits are rather modern in style, 
by which I mean that the figures take up the whole canvas (they lack, in fact, headroom), 
but he could also paint a well-bred horse. Look at the one in Lord Poitiman’s picture. 
He could paint a heavy weight hunter equally well, such as the grey ridden by the eighth 
Duke of Beaufort. 

Grant got character into his horses. They are not all the same horse, which is the 
common fault of equine painters past and present. There is a picture by him of Chailes 
Trelawney of Coldrenick (M.F.H., the Dartmoor, 1843-73) on a curious looking chestnut- 
spotted white horse with a ewe neck, called Grimaldi. Jt is painted against one of those 
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grim Tors peculiar to Dartmoor. I learnt quite a lot about Trelawney’s regime from the 
late W. RendelJ, of Ashburton, who started hunting with the squire in 1872. For 
example, that this horse, Grimaldi, by Jack of the Green, was foaled a chestnut, but died 
a grey; also that Trelawney had, for a time, a huntsman called Limpity (his real name was 
Limpity Lavers), who was known as the Gypsy Huntsman, and was a desperate and 
callous rider. He had a sharp tongue and no manners. Returning from hunting he 
passed a fisherman, who said: ‘‘What luck Limpity?” 

“Luck be damned, do yer think Fve been fishin’?” 

‘‘You surly old pig, why can’t you answer a gentleman civilly?” 

“An’ who made you a judge o’ pigs I’d like ter know.” 

Another story of him is that listening to the terrier underground he sat back on his 
own spurs. Thinking it was one of the field standing round, he snapped at the nearest, 
“Blast ye Keep yer spurs for yer ’orse!” 

Grant’s pictures of various famous hunts, all crowded with figures, are not always 
good, but such commissions are only too apt not to come off ! He was frequently not 
too happy in composition. His well-known meet of the Royal Buckhounds on Ascot 
Heath has a charming group with the famous Charles Davis on Hermit as the centrepiece, 
but the right hand side of the picture drops away, although full of smaller figures, giving a 
lopsided appearance to the whole His Sir Richard Sutton, and his hounds is spotty, 
crowded, unrestful, chiefly because it is full of hounds, scattered about all over the picture, 
presumably with the object of showing as many hound portraits as possible. His master, 
Ferneley, although he occasionally made similar errors, was far more successful at this 
style of picture. 

I saw at Bowhill (Selkirk) a sketch m oils of a run in the hills with the Duke of 
Bucclcuch’s hounds (then I think called the Lothian Hunt) by Grant, This sketch m oils, 

1 ft X 2 ft. 6 in., is very highly finished considering that it is only a sketch (for his 
big picture at Duns Castle). ' Besides introducing the Duke and several local celebrities, 
it includes William Williamson, the himtsman on a white horse. This “King of servants,” 
as Lord Kintore called him (“Nimrod’s” Northern Tour), was a master of his art, but none 
the less had his pecuhanties: One, not too common, being that he was exceptionally 
fair to his foxes. Like merry John Walker, huntsman to the Fife, he was a real sportsman. 
The latter, when he heard someone holloa a sinking fox, exclaimed: “No holloaing 
please! If hounds can’t catch ’im themselves let ’im live!’’ 

To return to this sketch it is most spirited, and the landscape excellent, the whole 
thing typical of that attractive lonely grass country. Williamson’s portrait (also at 
Bowhill) was painted in Sir Francis Grant’s London Studio. When he was leaving 
after a sitting and was going on to visit his master, he was heard to say to the cabby, 
“Have ye ever heard tell o’ a place called Belgrave Square?” 

Grant died in 1878, the ypar I was born. As P.R.A. he could have been buried 
in Westminster Abbey, but he was actually buried at Melton, it is said by his own request. 
For an artist he left quite a considerable sum of money, approximately twenty thousand 
pounds. 

Femeley, 1782-1860 

Ferneley was Leicestershire bom, the son of a wheelwright at Thrussington. He 
learnt painting with Ben Marshall, being apprenticed to him for three years for £200, 
lodging with Marshall in London and being entered as a student of the R.A. 

Until comparatively recently his work was not widely known among modern sports- 
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men, or his pictures of great value, although in his lifetime his Belvoir Hunt was sold 
for £3,000. He charged extraordinarily small prices for his equine portraits. Ten 
guineas seems to have been his average price for a portrait of a horse, but recently one 
such fetched £84. Whilst two hunters at grass made £546. In 1931, Major Guy Paget 
published a book called The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley\ wliich familiarised the 
work of this fine delineator of the Horse in Art to a larger public, and to which 1 am 
indebted myself for much information. 

Although I think Ferneley’s best work is his horse portraiture, at which he stands 
out from all his contemporaries, his big compositions of the Quorn Hunt, etc., are better 
known. Like many artists he was not always successful at this kind of picture, but he 
was a deal better than most of us, before or since. One of his best is Thomas Assheton 
Smith and the Tedworth Hounds, in front of Tidworth House. But his The Quorn 
Hunt, 1825, with Dick Burton (the huntsman) holding up the dead fox above his baying 
pack IS also very good. Some of the hounds are taking no interest in the proceedings, 
as IS often the case To be h 3 Ticrcritical, the fox hounds, horses and riders all look too 
clean for the end of a hunt, although the day is fine. Judging from a reproduction only, 
1 personally like his meet of the Keith Hall foxhounds better. The Master’s horse 
Wbitestockings has too small a head for truthful portraiture, otherwise it is a most 
natural unposed composition. Except for Nimrod's Northern Tour, this hunt seems to 
have been entirely forgotten locally. A paper read at a meeting of the Banffshire Field 
Club in 1935 began by saying ‘‘Very few people seem to be aware that Turriff once 
possessed a foxhunt of such high quality that it aroused the enthusiasm of such a 
discriminating authority, as the water, who called himself‘Nimrod’.” 

Nimrod visited the hunt in December, 1834, by which time the hunt had already been 
in existence eighty years. Lord Kintore (Earl of Kintore, 1833) was Master of the 
Old Berks, 1826-1830, but left after a very bad fall m 1830, and from that date until his 
death fourteen years later, he confined himself to his native heath, where he evidently 
missed the social side of foxhunting after England. Of his home country (Keith Hall and 
Cask, Turriff), Nimrod says' “I do not know of one man who can be called a sportsman.” 
On the other hand it evidently was a fairly good riding country, as Nimrod says. “It is 
in every respect favourable to hounds; I should prefer hunting it to cither the New Forest, 
or any part of Hampshire.” 

Lord Inverurie, the Earl’s son, was killed with the Pytehley in December, 1843, at 
Win wick Warren, over some rails. Greatly upset by the death of his son, Kintore 
advertised his pack for sale in 1844, “To be sold by private bargain, a small ‘cry’ of fox¬ 
hounds, 22 couple of old hounds, 

3 couple of youngsters. 

“Besides the 25 couples, there will be nearly eight couple of Jews, Gentiles, Turks, 
Infidels and Heretics, collected from different kennels lately, the perquisite of the kennel 
huntsman. Would do well for the chasse au cerfe, or for any vulpecide in unhuntablc 
country.” 

The pack was bought by the Linlithgow and Stirling, but history does not relate what 
was the fate of the Infidels and Heretics! Such was the end of the Keith Hall foxhounds, 
or Turriff Hunt. 

Banff seems to have been the furthest north of any mounted foxhunt of which there 
is any definite record, but there arc several somewhat flimsy clues, that lead me to believe 
there was once foxhunting near Inverness, both m the Black Isle and also possibly at 
CuUoden. There is a picture of a Mr. Forbes of Culloden and his hounds by Ben Marshall, 
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but whether his hounds were hunted from Culloden, or in England, I am unable to ascertain. 
The pack farthest north to-day is the Fife, but it is believed there was hunting in Perthshire 
“once on a day.” The Perth Hunt as a foxhunt appears never to have really existed, 
but foxhunting was definitely included among the amusements of the Perth Hunt Meeting 
at one time, the hounds being presumably some private pack whose name has not survived. 

J. Ferneley* 

It is difficult to decide where J. Ferneley senior stands in the world of art, as his work 
is so uneven. He excelled m equestrian portraiture, yet at times his composition is far 
from good, and his perspective absolutely childish. Count D’Orsay on his favourite 
hack at Hyde Park Corner is an example of excellent portraiture in which the background 
seems to bear no relation to the foreground at all. Again, his Queen Victoria in Hyde 
Park has the weirdest perspective. Yet in horse portraiture he stands alone, or nearly so. 
Each horse is a definite character, and what a judge of horseflesh he must have been, 
for it is not often an artist has sufficient knowledge to do them justice, even when lucky 
enough to be given the very best to portray. Look at Captain Ross's famous steeple¬ 
chaser Chnkcr, or Mr. Maxse's Cognac. They are about the best studies of really high 
class horses I have ever seen. The latter in particular would have swept the board in any 
modern heavy-weight hunter class. I believe Ferneley must also have been an 
extraordinary good natured individual, for he frequently spoiled charming pictures by 
introducing some horrible little dog, evidently “by request.” How often good natured 
painters have ruined good pictures by putting in an “extra” of some sort to please their 
patrons! They continue to do so to this day. Ferneley may not have been a great painter 
as far as technique is concerned. He had not the mastery of paint of either Stubbs or 
Marshall, but he depicted a horse better than either, for he drew what he saw. 

Sawry Gilpin, R.A,, exhibited 1761-1808 

I have never seen an original of this artist’s work, but probably his best known 
picture is that of Colonel Thornton’s chestnut stallion Jupiter, a son of Eclipse, which 
has been frequently reproduced. Gilpin’s daughter Matilda married George Garrard, 
A.R.A., who was a pupil of Gilpin’s, as also was the famous J. W. Turner, R.A., who, 
aged twenty-four, went to Gilpin, aged sixty-six, to learn how to paint a horse into a 
landscape, and what is more had the decency to acknowledge Gilpin’s help. In an old 
R.A. catalogue we read: "’‘Windsor Park, by J. W. Turner, horses by Sawry Gilpin.” 

I imagine Gilpm was greatly attracted to Turner by their mutual love of landscape. 
Gilpin’s horse pictures have less conventional backgrounds than most of his predecessors, 
and this love of nature he appears to have instilled in both Garrard and Gooch. George 
Garrard, A.R.A., 1760-1826, painted another son of Echpse, Soldier. Other well-known 
pictures of his are A Cover Hack (1797), the property of the ninth Duke of Hamilton, and 
his Wharf on the Thames, and A Brewhouse Yard, both excellent pictures of dray horses— 
the latter was bought by Sir Joshua. Reynolds, It is surprising that with such talent, 
and backing, he never went beyond A,R.A. 

Gooch, 1777-1802 

I can learn little about this artist, but his claim to fame is his Life of a Racehorse in Six 
Stages, which appears to be the first effort of an animal lover to stir the conscience of horse 

• There were several Ferneleys. John Ferneley, senior; John, junior; and Claude Lorame—all of wlioni 
painted, the latter 1 think often m water colours. 
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owners and a reminder of the general callousness of man towards his servant the horse. 

The pictures are:— 

1. The foal and dam. 

2. Colt breaking. 

3. After a Race. 

4. As a hunter. 

5. As a post horse on the road. 

6. His death. 

The latter a realistic and most unpleasant picture. 

The first subject, the foal with dam, is a typical example of another convention, 
beside the gallop, which artists apparently made no effort to break away from. In Gooch’s 
picture, the foal is merely a small horse, an adult horse on a reduced scale, not a foal and 
for many years most artists continued to make this error. J. F. Herring, in his Queen 
Mary and bay filly Blink Bonny\ is a little better, but the foal is too short in the leg and 
too small in the cars—it doesn’t look young in other words. Even Ferneley, who showed 
more character in his animals and more “horsey” knowledge than most artists, before 
or since, failed to make a foal look like one. His mare Beeswing and foal Old Port 
is an example. The mare is lovely (and what a sort to breed from’) but the foal is a 
diminutive adult horse. No, there may have been “giants in those days,” but Mannings, 
with Mares and Foals at the Southcoat Stud is streets ahead of his predecessors, except 
possibly Stubbs’ Mares and Foals under an oak tree in the Park at Eaton. Munmngs’ 
foals are attractive young ungainly creatures with the long limbs and big joints to which 
they will grow in proportion in due course. It was said of him that he “thinks m paint,” 
yet his observation of form is not lost, as it is so often by those with a strong sense of 
colour. 

There arc a host of British artists who painted horses; one cannot do more than just 
mention a few, whose pictures are of some value to-day. 

Janies Baringer, dec. 1831 

Painted several horses for the Duke of Grafton. Painted Lord Derby’s stag- 
hounds, etc. 

H. Barraudt d. 1874, and W. Barraud, d. 1850 

Painted many pictures together. Probably best known picture the Meet at Crick, 
Pytehley, 1852. 

Chalon, H. B., senior and junior, b. 1771, d. 1849 

Work unknown to me, but I think it was junior who painted the Prince Regent’s 
staghounds (at Windsor). 

Janies Pollard, painter and engraver, 1821-46 (?) 

Not a great artist, but to Pollard we owe our knowledge of the coaching age. There 
arc innumerable prints of coaching days by this artist, extremely interesting, as tliey are 
so accurate in every detail, and therefore both attractive and valuable. 

Cooper Henderson, 1803-1877 

A far better artist, indeed be is without doubt the only really good artist, who more 
Of himself to coaching subjects. 
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R. B, Davis, 1783-1854 

Son of the King’s huntsman and brother to that famous huntsman of the Royal 
Buckhounds, Charles Davis. He painted Charles Davis on Hermit, and several other 
well-known contemporary huntsmen. 


John Boultbec 

A follower of Stubbs and not as good, circa. 1745-1812 

David Dalby, of York, b. 1790 

I have only seen one example of this artist’s w'ork. It was good His best pictures 
were probably a set of three called Lord Harewood^s Hunt, described in Gilbey’s Animal 
Painters. 


Charles Towne, of Liverpool, 1763-1840 

This plucky artist had a pretty difficult start in art. I am not an admirer of his work 
and to me his claim to fame is not his Life of a Racehorse senes (somewhat similar 
toGooch’s)orhishuntingpictures, but his portrait of who died in 1882, aged 63. 

This picture was painted f^or a director of the Liverpool and Irwell Canal, and I believe 
this remarkable, indeed unrivalled, longevity in the horse is vouched for, 

James Ward, 1767-1859 

Curiously enough there are one or two good painters of horses to whom the animal 
was not their usual subject; for example, James Ward, R.A. 1769-1859. Apprenticed 
to an engraver called Smith, he was apparently not given much tuition, for he complains 
of seldom being allowed any paper to draw on^ Smith, however, evidently had confidence 
in him, at least as a horseman, as he sent him to Norwich to ride up to London a horse 
he had bought. He became a good engraver and had difficulty m fending off clients, 
when he himself wanted to become a painter. Ward loved cattle, and his best pictures 
are of them, such as Cattle in RegenPs Park, 1807, which is in the Tate Gallery. 

Yet he painted several pictures of horses—notably one I think quite outstanding— 
John Levett hunting in the Park, Wychnor, Staffs, 1817. I spent a long time looking 
at this picture at the loan exhibition in 1931. There is something very attractive about it. 
It is a very robust, fresh, out of doors picture, although the colour is a trifle raw and 
garish. Admittedly the horse’s shoulders are out of drawing, its eye is too big, and 
the reins too stiff (I should hate to hold them!), yet the horse is alive, and so is the whole 
picture with the pack runmng far below in the park, all well together. A great scent 
evidently! Levett points to the fox on the opposite hill, slightly unnecessary perhaps, 
as he is clearly visible. The nver, sky and distance are good. In fact, in spite of errors 
in draughtsmanship I would call this a good equestrian portrait. Ward also painted 
Napoleon’s charger Marengo —reproductions of it are as well known as that of the 
companion picture Copenhagen, Marengo, a white Arab, was only a pony and, in actual 
fact, rather a small one, as may be seen from his skeleton, which is in the United Services 
Museum. Anyway in pictorial art the Emperor is depicted, doubtless quite a legitimate 
example of artist’s licence, on far bigger animals than he was in the habit of riding. 
Possibly as he had a stable full of greys (five out of nine were greys), some of them were 
more than ponies, but his favourites, an Arab called Mourad Bey and another Vizier, 
were ponies. The late W, Fawcett tells of the ‘^little known incidents of these animals. 
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that Marengo* was wounded at Waterloo, whilst after Waterloo when Wellington 
dismounted and patted his horse Copenhagen the latter lashed out at him.” 

J. F. Herring, sen., 1795-1865 

It is, or was, the fashion to decry Herring, and I admit I have seen acres of very 
moderate pictures of racehorses attributed to him, both m galleries and private houses, 
many of which I am sure were not his work; but “imitation is the sincerest flattery.” 

Herring had definite limitations. He is extremely moderate at hunting scenes, 
and very Victorian when he attempted subject pictures, m which his white Arab Imaum, 
formerly the property of Queen Victoria, poses as required. It was taught to lie down, 
etc., by a trainer engaged by Herring from Batty’s Circus when he was painting a picture 
with dead horses m it. 

All the same I once saw a big picture of racehorses at the post (the picture is at 
Lady Kirk), which would be hard to beat as a study of thoroughbred horses in racing 
condition, all keyed up ready for “They’re off’” His detractors may say what they like, 
but he was one of the very, very few artists able to make a thoroughbred look like a blood 
horse. Moreover, this ex-professional coachman painted thirty-three St. Lcger winners 
and eighteen winners of the Derby, and racehorse owners don’t waste money on people 
who don’t know their jobs! 

Herring’s chief trouble is that he had so many imitators, including J F Herring 
the second, who was fond of farming scenes It is conjectured that as the son died 
before the father, they worked together and so some of their efforts may be “family” 
pictures. Herring is supposed to have got his first job by painting a white horse at 
Doncaster on the bopt of a coach, having wiped out the amateurish eflbrt of the man 
engaged on the work whilst he was at dinner The coach proprietor discharged the 
incompetent workman and engaged Herring. From coaches, he painted inn signboards, 
cattle, hunters and coaching scenes. “A man of varied talents, we are not surprised to 
find him driving the WakefieM-Lincoln coach, and subsequently the Doncaster-Halifax 
mail.” {Newmarket, F. Siltzer.) He lived near Newmarket, about 1821, and probably 
painted many of his racehorses whilst there. 

Herring was spoilt by popularity. Although not a great artist there is “a something” 
about his racing pictures which subsequent painters have failed to get. His imitators, 
such as Harry Hall and Co., certainly didn’t get it, and exaggerated certain Herring 
features such as large eyes, small ears and distended nostrils m their horse portraits. 
The conventional gallop as depicted by Herring becomes more impossible than ever; 
he gets his galloping horses so near the ground that they could never gather their legs 
under them for the next stride. 

Herring died at his country house, Meopham Park, Tonbridge, Kent, in 1865, 
and as he was getting near to the age of photography it is as well to repeat that foreign 
artists, such as Meisonier, were already having their doubts about this conventional 
gallop, and that that artist for one had evolved a more lifelike, but still incorrect, gallop 
before 1879, when he first saw an instantaneous photograph; whilst Aime Morot had gpt 

• Marengo died 1831. One of his hoofs, made into a snufl-box, is kept in the guard room, St James’ Palace. 
The seven Barb or Arab chargers were Zena, Wagram, Mane, Aii, Austcrlitz, Jafla, and Tauns Tauns was 
Napoleon's second horse at Waterloo when Maiengo was wounded Tauns was the horse Napoleon 
rode in Russia—a silver grey with white mane and tad. Tauns became very lame and a special “vet” was employed 
to look after her Jaffa, as well as Marengo, was afterwards imported to England and died aged thirty-eight 
(a remarkable age) at Cranbrook, Rent Napoleon’s parade charger was a cream, Coco, very popular with the 
troops, who greeted the Emperor on this horse with cheers of “Voila Coco! Voili Coco!” 
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the gallop correct, before Muybridge. The first photographer, Daguerre, began to 
experiment in 1824, but the instantaneous photograph is of much later date. 

Muybridge commenced his photographic experiments in 1872 and continued with 
them at Palo Alto until 1879. In 1878 he published The Horse in Motion, and I think 
I am correct m saying it was in the Gentleman^s Magazine of December, 1881, that the 
public in this country first saw how a horse really gallops. This science of animal motion 
(zoo praxography) cannot be entirely ignored by modern artists, since the advent of 
instantaneous photography and the wide publicity of the illustrated press has familiarised 
the public with the camera’s version of animal motion. To the artist its movements are 
correct in slow motion, but incorrect in the rapid, as the camera records movements too 
quick for the human eye to see, and therefore produces grotesque positions which suggest 
arrested action owing to their being only part of a movement, and, therefore, they often 
appear as absurd as m these days does the conventional gallop of our predecessors The 
slower motions can easily be studied by artists without the aid of the camera, but the 
gallop is full of pitfalls for the unwary. This pace is perhaps easiest to understand if it 
is remembered that the horse has only one period of suspension, and that is when the legs 
arc flexed beneath him, all four of them off the ground. Thus the conventional gallop 
of the past with all legs stretched out, and off the ground, could only be correct if the 
artist were depicting a dog instead of a horse. A horse in the most extended position 
has always one leg on the ground, but the dog has two periods of suspension, one with 
all the legs extended, and one with all the legs flexed. This latter position is even then 
unlike the horse, as owing to the greater flexibility m the backbone of the dog, his legs 
can cross each other and the hind limbs are then outside. These two different methods 
of movement are called in the horse the transverse gallop, and in the dog the rotatory 
gallop. 

Not that exact recording of photographic movement necessarily will give the 
impression of pace. It is up to the artist to try to suggest motion by suitable surroundings 
and no accessory is too trifling not to be thought out. In many a picture of a galloping 
horse, the animal is stopped dead by the vertical winning post, or side of the grandstand. 
If the animal is past the vertical line, as in Stubbs’ race horse Trent ham, it will (in spite 
of a conventional gallop) move forward. Such is optical illusion, which every picture 
more or less must be. Another method which is not often enough employed is the 
bluning of outline- Captain Hayes in his book Points of the Horse (1st edit. 1893), has a 
very interesting chapter (XXXIJ) called the “Painter’s Horse.” His criticisms arc pretty 
sound, and his suggestions useful. He maintained “Horses have been treated by painters 
and sculptors in a very unhandsome way, especially by English so-called artists. The 
most usual fault of conformation being absurdly small heads,” and he gives a horse by 
Aiken as an example, and states he (Aiken) must have had some misgivings about the head 
and neck, for “he takes care to add a small head and neck which in a horse are considered 
a great beauty, and in the original of this drawing they are the least I ever saw in 
proportion to the body,” He goes on to say; “Photography proves that the walk 
canter, gallop and leap can be drawn artistically and truthfully at the same time. 
A combination of these two conditions is harder to find in the canter and the gallop 
than in other movements. The distance from which we usually look at the movements 
of a horse’s legs in the canter or the gallop is usually too close to permit us to take in all 
four together at the same moment . . . consequently il' both pairs of limbs be depicted 
sharply ... the chances are that the idea of motion will not be conveyed to the spectator. 
For this reason, the painter who is trying to five the feeling of motion to the horse he is 
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drawing . . . will do well to blur (by means of dust, snow, etc.) one pair, or to hide 
(by bush or grass for instance) one pair, if he desires to make the other pair sharp.” 
He goes on to say, “1 can see no error of technique in giving indistinctness of outline to 
the limbs themselves. A painter who exhibited ... a picture representing a horse 
running away with a carriage would most probably incur no rebuke from art critics for 
blurring the spokes of the wheels, and drawing the legs and feet of the animal sharp. 
Yet those who know anything of the laws of motion must be aware that any one of the 
horses* feet which is going forward, must be passing far faster through space than the 
more or less perpendicular spokes which arc revolving through the lower half of their 
circle.” 

I have quoted Hayes at length because logically he is correct 

Actually what takes place is that the human eye can quite clearly see the blurred 
effect of the highly varnished spokes spinning round and round, but is quite unable 
to take in the movements of four legs in motion at the same time. Therefore Mannings’ 
picture of the Royal carriage in Windsor Park with its four greys and their sixteen legs 
clearly shown and with the carriage wheels blurred, looks perfectly correct to most of us, 
but logically it is not so! To be logical, each spoke in the wheel as well as the horses’ 
limbs, would have to be clearly defined as in an instantaneous photograph, with the net 
result the whole thing would be lifeless, and stationary! 

There is one other method of suggesting motion, which Charles Simpson in his 
book Animal and Bird Painting treats at some length (particularly in reference to Aime 
Morot’s Charge of the 9th Cuirassiers), that is the conveyance of a sense of speed by 
a sequence of different phases of the gallop, i e, only possible when depicting a number 
of horses. In this country, the only artist I can think of who deliberately and successfully 
used this method of suggesting speed, was the late Gilbert Holliday, who died from the 
effects of a fall in the hunting field. Gilbert was a most untidy worker, especially in 
charcoal, his favourite medium. His drawings got into a fearful mess as he continually 
altered and changed positions, but out of this chaos he would eventually produce a 
galloping gun team (his favourite subject; he was a gunner himself), a charge of cavalry, 
the start of a race, the “Gone away” rush of the Warwickshire, etc., so full of movement 
and life that I still think he had no equal among modern artists in depicting rapid movement. 
It is a pity he died comparatively young, before he had got into his stride as a painter, 
although he had already made his name as an illustrator in black and while. 

Sir Edwin Landseer 

Sir Edwin Landseer and W. Huggins are of the Herring period; both exhibited 
from 1815 to 1873. 

One is apt to associate Landseer with The Monarch of the Glen and so forth, but 
although that particular picture is far from good, he could paint red deer, and strange to 
say he could paint horses also. Landseer’s Hunters at Grass takes a lot of beating 
even to-day, and his shooting ponies in his deer stalking pictures are invariably good 
studies of Highland Garrons. Landseer was spoiled by popularity; for nearly half 
a century he was the darling of the Victorians. His pictures are frequently too oily 
and sentimental, but the modem fashion to decry this artist is rather ridiculous, and 
I am certain of one thing—those few dealers and private collectors who are quietly collectmg 
Landseer’s small pictures arc on a sound investment. 

The general public arc httlc interested in the modern movement in Art, and it would 
be fairly safe to say that probably Frith’s Derby Day is still the most popular picture 
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in Trafalgar Square! In other words the story-telling picture, of which Landseer was 
a typical exponent, is not dying out even now. Probably Landseer’s work helped to 
arouse the modern artist’s contempt for Victorian art as a whole, but “money talks,” 
and art is largely a matter of fashion. Although liis prices are very much depreciated 
to-day it is shghtly ludicrous to ignore an artist to whom Graves alone paid £60,000 in 
royalties on prints, and who obtained for what I personally think was one of his worst 
pictures (the Monarch of the Glen) £1,245 —none the less he cOuld paint deer, and The 
Random Shot (a dead hind and her starving calf in the snow) is a masterpiece of painting 
those most dilBcult animals. 

Landseer made some curious errors—who has not? The one chat always irritates me 
is Shoeing the Bay Mare, in which the blacksmith holds up the near hind foot, yet she is 
not putting her weight on the opposite diagonal! How could she stand up? I am told 
his most curious error was a red (therefore boiled) lobster pinching a dog’s foot. This 
is hearsay only, for I have never seen this curiosity m art. 

Another animal painter who frequently painted horses, and was not unlike Sir Edwin 
in his technique was W. Huggins (1820-1884), the Liverpool Landseer, who is reported to 
have said, when his work was praised as being similar to the great Landseer: “Landseer! 
If I had had that man for six months I could have made a painter of him.” Personally 
I have a weakness for Huggins (if it be weakness), having been for some weeks in the 
proximity of his pictures when laid up after an accident m my youth, and I grew to love 
them. Huggins liked a smooth surface to paint on, upon which he could obtain a 
luminous texture. His painting is of the very transparent kind. He only used opaque 
colouring in finishing off, 1 believe. He was a funny tempered individual, exceedingly 
independent. Shaw Sparrow tells a story of his showing a cattle picture to the Duke 
of Westminster—he asked £150 for it. The Duke replied. ' ‘ Well, well, we will talk about 
it again after you’ve had your tea.” Huggins thought his manner suggested he was 
asking too much, and he promptly returned to Chester, where he sold it for only £100. 
He would not bargain with anyone. 

He painted an extraordinarily attractive and original composition in his portrait 
of Mr. Case (a J.P. of Birkenhead) and his favourite hack, of which I have only seen 
a photograph. But as a boy I often looked with green-eyed jealousy at the originals of his 
portrait of a cart horse, and a picture he called Faithful Friends, two horses, two dogs 
and three pigeons in a stable yard; the iridescent colouring on the pigeons’ necks is an 
amazing example of what can be done with oil paint mixed with brains. I don’t know 
where these pictures are to-day, but I hope m Liverpool. 

The most difficult time to deal with, I think, in the Horse in Art is the eighties and 
early nineties. As far as the horse is concerned this period does not seem to have produced 
anyone of very outstanding merit in Great Britain. 

John Charlton 

John Charlton was the star turn in horse painters in the nineties, and I remember 
him quite well. He was a Northumbrian, and painted hunting scenes, battle pictures 
and equestrian portraits, starting exhibiting at the R.A. in 1870. He continued to 
exhibit pretty regularly up to his death in 1917. Charlton was a painter quite unaffected 
by current trends in art. As a rule artists who can entirely ignore the latest fads of 
contemporary artists, and the critics, gain very much by so doing, but I am far from sure 
this was the case with him. He had a smooth slick style, which became very mannered, 
and lacking in out of door feeling. His pictures latterly reeked of the studio. Yet he did 
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some good ones, and his strong suit was certainly foxhounds. He got more the hound 
character than anyone since has succeeded in doing. Hounds are not easy, and even 
Cecil Aldin, king of “doggy” draughtsmen, could not quite get a foxhound. However, 
we are supposed to be talking “horse,” and at them Charlton was less successful. This 
is very noticeable in his John Poyntz—Earl Spencer, on Misrule, and Countess Spencer 
on Goldfinch, in Althorp Park, with the Pytchlcy Hounds. In the original, which I saw 
at Althorp, it showed even more clearly than the reproduction, what a master he was at 
hounds, and how much less than a master when it came to horses. These equestrian 
portrait groups have always been a difficult task for artists, and this group is on the whole 
a successful effort to get away from the usual hunt presentation picture, and is emphatically 
not the one which I remember seeing described in the Press as “Mr Charlton has also 
had the misfortune to be commissioned to paint one of the inevitable presentation 
pictures, etc. . . ” Which reminds me of a rude M.F.H. who, when offered either a bit 
of silver, or a picture by Lionel Edwards, replied, “Oh, let’s have the picture, it won’t 
require cleaning!” 

There was a story told of “J.C.,” as he often signed himself, that an editor, having 
seen a report in some provincial paper of the finding of a hermit m a mountain cave in 
Wales by the local Hunt, sent it to Charlton, who was given the job of illustrating the 
incident. He depicted the encounter of a large field of well mounted, well dressed sports¬ 
men of the English Midlands with a sort of Rip van Winkle! I never saw this effort 
of “our special artist,” but T remember the glee with which the then Master of the Ynsfor 
Hounds related his delight on seeing this picture in the Press! Actually the scene took 
place on a rocky mountain called Moil-y-Gest, close to Portmadoc, N.Wales. The 
Ynsfor hunt this district and all Snowdonia on foot, and alpmestocks would be of far 
greater use than horses! 


John Leech, 1817-1864 

The Cockney sportsman seems a trifle out of date to-day. No longer does the 
Londoner, 3,000 strong (not counting the pedestrians) throng to Epping to see a deer 
“enlarged” for their benefit. That ceased about 1853 London’s suburbs have stretched 
out too far for hunting to be the Saturday sport of its citizens. About 1810, Hamers met 
at Finchley, but the nearest pack is a very long way out to-day. But the tradition of the 
Cockney sportsman was well established in Leech’s time, especially by Robert Smith 
Surtees’ creation of Mr. John Jorrocks, M.F.H,, a truly remarkable character who has 
had such a smooth passage down the years that he has become to all intents and purposes 
immortal. But would this have been so without the illustrator? I greatly doubt it. 
Leech visualised Jorrocks, and put him on paper, so that one can see no other Jorrocks 
but Leech’s. The feeble effort of Phiz in the New Sporting Magazine is a very emasculated 
Jorrocks compared with Leech’s robust masterpiece. Thackeray introduced Leech to 
Surtees, and they became close friends. Leech, perhaps, did not make Surtees, but he 
certainly made John Jorrocks. Leech was himself a Cockney sportsman. He loved 
hunting, although no great horseman. His sense of humour was always tickled by his 
brother townsmen on horseback, and his Mr, Briggs is almost as good a character as J.J. 
Leech’s horses are also great characters, such as his Xerxes and Artaxerxes, Mr, Spong’s 
Multum in Parvo, and so forth. And how he loved to depict the little woolly-bear 
ponies, so wonderfully like the hard-mouthed little brutes we were taught to ride upon in 
pre-Pony Club days. Leech hunted from London, with the Puckeridge amongst other 
packs. M.F.B. {Times Hunting Correspondent) told me that Leech’s picture of the 
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groom showing two Cockney sportsmen a short cut home (over a gate!) was in fact the 
second horseman of Mr. Nicholas Parry, M.F.H. Puckeridge, 1838-75. Leech’s horses 
have a family likeness, but he could suggest the good, bad and indifferent rider of each, 
depicting the fine horseman as well as the unhappy “Cit'’ with a washball seat. “There!” 
says Surtees, as Mr. Jorrocks got himself into his saddle on Talavera. “You arc mounted. 
Delightful! Make a picture for Leech.” 

Stephen Pearce, 1819-1904 

One cannot claim Pearce as a great painter of the horse, but like John Charlton 
he was one of those hyphen painters who carry us over from the age of the giants to the 
horse painters of to-day. Victona’s sixty glorious years may have been years of peace 
and prosperity, but curiously enough they did not produce many good sporting artigts. 
Possibly the advent of photography unsettled animal painters, and its influence is obvious 
in contemporary work. Later painters learned either to take advantage of photography 
or to ignore it, according to their disposition. Stephen Pearce painted a number of 
presentation equestrian portraits of the contemporary Masters of Hounds—the South 
Devon, Ludlow, East Sussex, Garth, South Pembroke, Blackmore Vale, and so on. 
Our illustration shows Mr. Garth and his huntsman Tom Sweetman. It is not an out¬ 
standing work of art, but quite a competent one, although the whipper-m in the background 
is unfortunate in his horse, which seems to have a head belonging to some other animal! 
His pictures are all a bit hard and tight, but Pearce, like most artists, got a greater freedom 
of style as he advanced m years. In fact, it would seem possible that as an artist’s sight 
begins to fail his work improves, as he can no longer do very fine work and is obliged 
to work in a broader style. Unfortunately when sight gets really bad it leads to “woolly” 
painting, which is far from attractive. 

Morland and Wolstenholme 

There is a noticeable class of horse painters—almost a school to themselves—in 
which the landscape plays an equal part, or in sorrte cases is slightly more important than 
the horse itself. I do not quite know whom we should claim as the originator of this 
style. The primitives, Wootton, Seymour^ Sartorious, all liked a big sky and wide 
landscape, whilst George Morland preferred woodlands. His pictures are usually of 
forest hunting as is only natural, for many of them were done m the neighbourhood of 
Chamwood. I can remember a suggestion of a hunt in open country in only one picture 
of his. It is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and is called Full Cry avd a Fall, 
A sportsman riding a white hprse has not waited to open a hunting gate at cover, but 
jumped It and fallen. In the distance sportsmen gallop away, but as some of them, 
and hounds, seem clustered at the foot of a distant dead tree, it looks more like “gone 
to ground” than “full cry.” I think from both sportsman’s and artist’s point of view 
it is quite the most attractive of Morland’s hunting pictures. Probably the Wolstenholmes 
are the most obvious examples of a school which continues to function to this day. There 
were two Wolstenholmes (Wolstenholme senior died in 1837), both with the Christian 
name of Dean. They were gentlemen and sportsmen, and their work looks like it. 
The elder, who had always sketched as an amateur, as did most gentlemen of his day 
was obliged at the age of forty to start painting for a living. His horses and figures are 
only moderately good, but his scente are certainly redolent of the chase, and look hke 
the work of a man who had taken part in it, and loved the countryside. Considering 
that he was entirely self taught his technique is none too bad. Probably his best known 
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picture is the Epping Forest Staghuni, 1811, in which a stag stands at bay in a forest pond. 
The old lemon and white staghounds are trying to rush him, and a whipper-in on a 
white horse is endeavouring to get them away from the stag. In the left-hand corner 
the huntsman (Dean) sits looking on, while his other whip is also wading in to drive 
back hounds. In the foreground are several “gents” on horseback, all a little too 
obviously posing for their portraits. And on the bank above the pond are another group 
of sportsmen, one of whom is urging on the hounds, which must have been exceedingly 
annoying to the hunt servants, who are trying to get them away out of danger! The 
Epping Hunt had a curious history. The property of the deer in the Forest of Epping 
was reserved by the King, but George II gave permission for the killing of so many deer 
per annum. Sir Josiah Child seems to have been the first Master, and Earl Tilney his 
successor. Under him the pack was called Earl Tilney’s hounds. He died in 1784, and 
was succeeded by Joseph Mellish, whose kennels were at Chingford Green. Melhsh 
was killed by a highwayman in 1789 when riding back from hunting across Hounslow 
Heath, and was succeeded by his nephew William Melhsh. This famous old hunt 
fell on evil days and in the last years of George Ill’s reign it was a mere travesty of its 
former self. When it fell into disrepute the wit of Tom Hood and Cruickshank hastened 
its end. It became a sort of Easter Monday affair, with a carted stag whose head was 
decorated with ribbons 

Now Huggins from his saddle rose 
And in his stirrups stood; 

And lo^ a little cart that came 
Hard by a little wood 
In shape like half a hearse, tho^ not 
For corpses in the least; 

For this contained the deer alive 
And not the dear deceased 

The artist Pollard (J.) also loved to caricature the Epping Hunt; his View near Fair 
Mead Bottom and Turning out the Stag at Buckhurst Hill are well known. In The Field 
of February 3rd, 1937, there is a picture of William Dean (aged 80), the most famous 
huntsman of the Epping Hunt. It is by the younger Wolstenholme. The huntsman 
wears green, with a yellow collar, and has the old-fashioned French horn slung round him. 
In the foreground are one or two lemon pied staghounds, a breed which has been extinct 
in England since about 1825, when the North Devon staghounds sold their pack to go 
abroad. 

What a pity it is that so many of our forbears would cut down prints to fit small 
frames, thus not only lessening their value but depriving us of information. I once 
saw in Devon four small Wolstenholme prints which I think must have been an incomplete 
set. They depicted deer hunting, presumably about 1790. The huntsman, on a white 
horse, is dressed in green, and has the old French horn slung round his waist, whilst the 
hounds are long-eared lemon-pied staghounds. It seemed to me probable they were 
early Wolstenholmes, as they were crudely and badly drawn and coloured, but had, 
as always with these artists, good backgrounds. The deer was very badly depicted. 
I have no idea what he was meant to be! He had only two small uprights as antlers, 
yet seemed a full-grown animal, too big to be either roe or fallow, but definitely not a 
“warrantable” red deer. Perhaps they were short of deer and did not stick very closely 
to the laws of venery in Epping Forest, which was the country most frequently depicted 
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by the Wolstenholmes in their staghunting pictures. In fact Essex, Surrey and 
Hertfordshire seem to be their usual landscape backgrounds. 

I recently came across a print of a picture of Dean Wolstenholme's dated 1825, 
depicting a pack of which I had previously never heard—Lord Glamis^ staghounds. 
Where they hunted I do not know, but the landscape suggests Hertfordshire. By 1825 
there was only one pack of real staghounds m the Kingdom (the North Devon, sold that 
year to go abroad), so it is not surprising to see the obvious foxhound with rounded ears 
m this picture, the background of which shows a white horse, which doubtless could be 
identified, and in the middle distance the deer has just been enlarged, unseen by the 
huntsman and hounds, who are only too evidently sitting for their portraits. Carted 
staghunting has always been an unstable form of sport, and packs have come and gone 
with bewildering rapidity. For instance, in 1912 Bailey’s Hunting Directory gives 
twelve packs of staghounds hunting carted deer, and three hunting the wild animal 
(all with foxhounds since 1825), whilst just before this war, in 1939, there were only three 
packs left hunting the carted whilst those hunting the wild had increased to five packs. 
The instability of staghound establishments hunting the tame animal may, I think, be 
traced to the unsuitability of the countries over which they usually hunt, for if proximity 
to a great city usually supplies the necessary subscription, and the business man with 
limited time at his disposal the field, it also adds to the difficulties, and it was no more 
easy in the past to hunt in suburban areas, even although they stretched less far out than 
at present. Possibly, also, the opinion of Suburbia had somewhat to do with the 
disappearance of packs near London ‘Personally I have never understood why this 
sport was considered evil, and the tameness and indifference of the deer when hunted 
shook me as a foxhunter’ Any damage or mischance to a deer being a matter of regret 
and of pecumary loss to the Hunt establishment, it need hardly be said that great care 
is taken that hounds do not injure the deer, and the only accidents likely to occur are 
those inseparable from hunting a thickly inhabited country Not that all such packs 
were suburban by any means. Nor were they all of mushroom growth. Lord Orford 
hunted stag in Norfolk in 1750 and the present Norwich Staghounds date from 1809 and 
have shown consistently good sport from then to now with the carted deer. It is recorded 
that John Hewitt, their huntsman m Sir Jacob Astley’s Mastership, jumped a salting 
twenty feet wide and then crossed the dangerous sands at Stiffkey to save his deer. 

Talking of staghunting brings us to another artist connected with that sport—R. B. 
Davis, born 1783, died 1854, who not only depicted the Royal Buckhounds and their 
famous huntsman Charles Davis, but was himself another son of Richard Davis, huntsman 
to the King’s Hamers in the reign of George HI. This monarch took a great interest 
in young Davis and placed him with Sir Francis Bourgeois, R.A. (of whom I confess 
I had never heard, although he was a sporting painter of some reno^vn in his day). Davis 
apparently had many good and influential friends at court, for his early Academy pictures 
are mostly of Nis Afq/esfy in his Travelling Chariot, 1805, The Royal Stud at Windsor, 1806, 
and so on. Latterly he chiefly exhibited at the Society of British Artists—possibly 
sour grapes, as no doubt he expected to be made an A.R.A. His work, sometimes in 
water colour, is very uneven, but his horses are usually good, and that he could get a 
likeness of a horse is proved by his many excellent pictures of Hermit, the celebrated 
mount of his brother Charles. Hermit, so called from having been bought from a 
Mr. Gates, of The Hermitage, Guildford, was by Greyskin. His dam also was a grey, 
of pedigree unknown. He was a stallion, and cost, as a six-year-old, 150 gns.—a good 
hunter price at that time. He had very crooked forelegs, as depicted in his picture 
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by the artist Davis. As a hunter he was a devil. Yet he was a brilliant horse over a 
country and for three seasons never made a mistake. Later he gave Charles three bad 
falls in one season, hurting his rider severely on each occasion Charles Davis has 
somehow rather eclipsed his artist brother. Not only was he the King’s Servant, but a 
King of Servants. To quote Huntsmen Past and Present: “One likes to think that it was 
his straightness in private life, his perfect manners and his good looks, and perfect horse¬ 
manship that have made his memory long outlive the pack he hunted and the country he 
rode over, which, or at any rate much of it, is now part of Greater London.” Charles 
Davis died in 1867, aged 79 

One more artist is connected with staghunting, namely Samuel Carter, R.A., who 
exhibited at the Academy from 1855 to 1890. There is, if I remember rightly, a picture 
of a stag, hind and calf by him at the Tate Gallery. He painted several staghunting 
pictures, and one, A September Evening, Badgworthy, is remarkable for having both a 
red deer and a horse equally well painted. Red deer have defeated most artists, past 
and present, and it is somewhat unique for an artist to do both equally well. This well- 
known picture, which was presented to Mr. Bisset by the Hunt, depicts him sitting on a 
grey horse in the Badgworthy water, with the stag at bay in a pool beneath him. This 
grey horse was Chanticleer, a lemarkable animal of great size and strength, and not 
everyone’s ride. Mr. Bissct was a very heavy man, and his method of testing the weight¬ 
carrying capacity of a horse was to sit on its back for three hours reading The Times, If the 
horse was not resting its legs alternately or shifting about under this long trial, he bought it. 
Chanticleer stood the test, but at the kennels (those at Rhyl, East Anstey) he dragged 
two stablemen round the yard before Mr. Bisset mounted him to ride to the meet at 
Clotsham. He then rode him through a long hour’s “tufting." When hounds were 
laid on, the Master’s groom brought up his second horse, but Mr B. was of the opinion 
the horse still wanted work, as he wouldn’t settle down They had a great run, from 
Stoke Common to Wooda Bay, by which time a second horse was badly needed! As 
it didn’t turn up, Chanticleer carried Mr Bisset back to Rhyl, approximately twenty-eight 
miles. As he got oft' he remarked, “If that horse is alive to-morrow he’s not only my 
horse but the horse of a lifetime.” He was, and carried him many seasons. Mr. Bisset 
bought him from King’s Yard in Piccadilly. _ (This information was given me by the 
late Sir Dennis Boles, M.F.H. The Quantock). I seem to have obtained more information 
about the model than the artist, whose picture is an example of trying to please everybody 
and pleasing none. So much criticism did the artist receive from the subscribers to his 
picture that he altered it countless times, and when the presentation was made to Mr. 
Bisset the latter said, “I, at any rate, am pleased and satisfied with it, and whoever is to 
blame for any faults it certainly isn’t the artist, Mr, Samuel Carter!” (or words to that 
effect). Personally 1 think Carter tackled an extremely difficult sort of commission with 
remarkable skill, for the scene is less of a set piece than the majority of Hunt presentation 
pictures, and although Landseer has somehow rather prejudiced us against the stag 
at bay as a subject, Carter's picture at any rate looks an accurate representation of a 
scene I have frequently witnessed in the West Country. A stag at bay is more angry 
than frightened, and this is well suggested in the picture—head held high, mouth tight 
shut, nostrils distended. Should he mean counter attacking you will see him thrust his 
underjaw to one side, like the motion of grinding one’s teeth, so look out! Landseer 
usually depicted the stag with mouth open. I have seen a fat slag at bay as he depicted 
them, but usually an open mouth means merely shortness of breath, not exhaustion. 
When properly “run up,” in West Country parlance, he will have his mouth closed and 
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will fight, for he can go no further. This is where the gun comes into use, as for both 
sporting and humanitarian reasons every effort is made to shorten the final scene. 

To continue with those horse painters who specialised in landscape backgrounds, 
I think we might fairly include Ferneley, for he was one of the few artists who could 
suggest a hunting run, and it is chiefly his landscape that does this—notably his Hunting 
in Croxton Park—The Belvoir Hunt, 1827, and The Whissendme Brook, 1832. It is 
perhaps a little difficult to fill the gap, which then appears, until G. D, Giles in the twentieth 
century. I have no record of Giles at hand, but from memory I think he was a “vet” 
m the army in his younger days. His Saving the Guns at Maiwand is his best known picture, 
but sportsmen remember him for his hunt series. At the moment I only recall the Meath, 
Cottesmore and Wan\^ickshire Hunts, a set of four of each. They are not great works 
of art, but their charm is a double one, for they frequently depict a hunt as most of the 
“field” see it, namely from behind. This was an innovation. I believe him to be the 
first artist to realise the fact that most of us do see this view, and rarely do we see hounds 
coming towards us, for apart from anything else we ought not to be there as we should 
head the fox! Secondly, his pictures depict no vague scene, but definite bits of hunting 
country dear to local sportsmen, and often well known to visitors also. If you consider 
this topography, and not art, I will not dispute with you, but there is no reason why it 
should not also be a good picture. The late Cecil Alden earned on with this idea in his 
Hunt Series and so we come to present day. A critic writing in Country Life (1931) 
about the Sporting Pictures Loan Exhibition organised by Lady Allendale, made the 
following remarks: “In another room a group of contemporary sporting painters is 
dominated by a brilliant sketch by Sir J. Lavery. In that, as in Mr. Mannings', Mr. 
Edwards’ and Mr. Simpson’s work, sport is almost incidental to the landscape and 
atmosphere, which were the artists’ absorbing interest. 

Charles Furse, A.R.A., 1868-1904 

With Furse 1 think we come to another phase of the Horse in Art. Born at Staines 
he began to study at the age of sixteen under Legros, at the Slade School. Later he went 
to Julius in Pans. On returning to London he quickly made a name for himself. His 
work was very remarkable and unmistakable. His figures—equestrian or otherwise, 
filled his canvas, which was usually large m size. The nearest to him in style in the past 
would perhaps be Henri Regnault, and in the present Frederic Whiting. His work 
compelled attention—^you could not pass a Furse. His picture of Lord Roberts in service 
dress painted about 1893 was never finished. In it “Bobs” was depicted on a bay horse, 
Saracen, according to the catalogue, but I am nearly certain in the picture I saw he was 
on the white Arab Volonel.* 

Volonel is buried in the Garden of the Royal Hospital, Dublin, and Lord Roberts 
had cut on the tomb stone: 

There are men both good and great 

Who hold that in a future state 

Dumb creatures we have cherished here below 

Will give us joyous greeting as we pass the Golden Gate 

Is it folly if 1 trust it may be so? 

Furze painted the decorative spandrels of Liverpool Town Hall, but his best known 

• Several studies of this picture exist,—E d. 
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work is the picture (which has been reproduced many times) called Diana gf the Uplands, 
exhibited in the R.A. in 1904, which was the year in which he died at Camberlcy. 

Randolph Caldecott, 1847-1886 

This Cheshire born artist was, perhaps, more an illustrator than a painter, but horses 
come into most of his drawings. Not the racecourse crack, or even the high class hunter 
(although actually I believe his first graphic picture was a sketch of the Quorn), but the 
carriage horse of universal use in his day. The old cob, the fat pony, the farmer’s hunter— 
the hunt horses of provincial hunts, etc., all the average, rather commonplace animals 
in daily use in an age already almost forgotten, these were his subjects. It is difficult 
to assess the charm of Caldecott. He has had many imitators. None had his fastidious 
gentle humour, nor the air of content, and quiet happiness that he was able to impart 
to his human, and equine characters. It must have been the man himself who exuded 
benevolence, and we do know that he was both very good looking and universally popular. 
To quote Shaw Sparrow, “A hunting scene by Caldecott, whether correct or not, is a 
memorial to be treasured, for a second Caldecott will not come to us.*^ 

Lady Butler 

Lady Butler shares with Rosa Bonheur the honour of being one of the very few 
women to make a name as an animal painter. Her subjects were almost always military 
and often equestrian, Scotland for Ever being her best known picture. Actually I think 
a very much better picture was her Remnant of an Army, which records Dr. Brydon, 
the sole survivor of a British Army, arriving on hts exhausted pony at Jellalabad, 
January 13th, 1842. In the whole of military annals I think this fortunately still remains 
the only instance of the utter and complete annihilation of a British Army. She made her 
name with The RoUcall (R.A., 1874, purchased by Queen Victoria), and died in 
October, 1933. 

I find myself apt to keep wandering into the field of sport when talking of the horse 
in art, forgetting the many excellent painters of the horse at work. Stanhope Forbes’ 
quarry team, for example, and Miss Lucy Kemp Welch’s Timber Hauling in the New 
Forest, about the best study of horses pulling a heavy weight ever depicted. Some of 
Luard’s sketches of the same motif are also outstanding. 

You may have forgotten, but I have not, the studies of white horses in sunlight, 
by Arthur Lemon. Edgar Downs is his hneal descendant, but he more often paints 
ducks than horses! Sir George Clauson, R.A., painted several famous pictures of 
sunlight effects in which the horses were perhaps secondary to his sunlight, so that one 
hesitates to include him amongst what a distinguished critic once called “That class on 
the fringes of art known as animal painters!” 

Then there was Frank Calderon (son of Philip, R.A.), to whom so many modem 
artists owe a debt of gratitude (not always acknowledged as it should be), as he was their 
teacher at the School of Animal Painting in Baker Street, which no longer exists. 
Calderon was a brilliant draughtsman and sketcher, but less successful, I thought, with 
his big pictures. His trouble was he knew too much and was never satisfied with his 
own work, so he was always altering it. His best known picture was the Horse Fair 
(R.A., 1894), and There's a Fox in the Spinney they say\ {R.A., 1896). 
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Lyn-Wood Palmer 

One is very tempted to divide artists into groups and say so and so is the modern 
edition of so and so. For example, I feel that the late Lynwood Palmer was Herring 
(semor’s) hneal successor, for both painted almost every classic winner on the Turf of their 
respective periods, although Palmer never, as far as 1 know, depicted an actual race, 
whilst Herring frequently did so. Both, however, will be remembered by their “racing 
cracks.” 

Palmer’s earlier pictures are inclined to be a bit stiff with a very conventional sort 
of background, but in later life his work enormously improved in every way. Perhaps 
through being influenced by his friend, the late Algernon Talmage, R.A., who is supposed 
to have worked with him at times. I remember Talmage painted an equestrian portrait 
of Lynwood Palmer and Old Glory, which was in the R A. 

Lynwood Palmer's horses are, I think, chiefly remarkable for being like the particular 
horse. They are really portraits, often of animals in training, so that they must have 
been very difficult to get to pose, to say nothing of the difficulties with the trainers also, 
who are always terrified of their charges catching cold! I never saw Palmer at work, 
but several trainers have told me his methods were very much his own. He look many 
photographs, did lots of small sketches, much of them written, and took numerous 
measurements. This may, or may not, be true. Tve only seen two sketches of his and 
they were sketches, and good: one of the head of Kellesboro’ Jack in oils, the other 
a small watercolour of Minoru, Of his early work I liked his one of The Tetrarch as 
a young horse. “Atty” Persse, I think, has this picture. It is, apart from pictorial 
quahties, a valuable and accurate record of that queerly marked animal. 

Phar Lap was another of Lynwood Palmer’s best studies, extraordinary for its delinea¬ 
tion of a horse in a high state of training. I believe him to have been the only artist 
of modern times to be able really to suggest the state of training his model was in at the 
time It was depicted. More extraordinary still was the way in which he was able to do 
this without suggesting in any way an anatomical diagram. He obtained very high 
prices for his pictures. 

Let me remind those who have already forgotten Austraha’s champion racehorse, 
that he was bred in New Zealand in 1926, and was by Night Raid out of Entreaty. He 
ran four times unplaced as a two-year-old. Yet he had to his credit before his unfortunate 
death thirty-seven firsts, three seconds, two thirds, and nine times unplaced. He won 
£66,738 in stakes, and I think I am correct in saying that at the time of his death he had 
only £6,000 still to make to be the world’s largest stake winner. At various times there 
were rumours he would be “got at,” but he was very carefully guarded, and only on one 
occasion, in 1930, was an attempt known to be made, when he was shot at coming back 
from exercise, but was not hit. He died suddenly on April 6th, 1932, at Menlo Park, 
Cahfornia, aged five years. 


Charles Simpson, RJ.^ b. 1885 

I think this artist should be included amongst modem painters of the horse, not 
only for his sporting illustrations, but on the strength of several equestrian portraits, 
more especially an excellent picture of his depicting the two children of Mrs. Carlos 
Clark on their ponies, although Charles is far better known for his bird pictures, at which 
he is Peter Scott’s rival, in my opinion. Both of them are painters of birds as we really 
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see them, that is, as part of the land, sky, or seascape, and not as natural history pieces. 
His Great Black-backed Gulls (Newcastle-on-Tyne) is a particularly fine example. 

G. D. Armour, b. 1864 

I think G.D.A., who I am glad to say is still among us, marks yet another phase in 
Sporting Art, for before his advent no painter of sporting scenes (except perhaps Pollard’s 
coaching scenes) ever dared depict a real English winter’s day. A hunting man himself, 
Armour m his pictures shows us the hunting field as it usually is. Grey skies, rain, 
dripping hat brims, red noses, blue fingers, sweating steaming horses and lots of mud. 
All of which arc so much oftener seen than the sun’ His colour work being in fact the 
exact opposite of the sunlight on red coats, which is the more usual theme of modern 
painters Although better known, perhaps, for his contributions to Punch, his recreation 
of Leech’s Jorrocks in his illustrations to “Hunts with Jorrocks” and “Jorrocks 
Lectures” were a charming senes of colour illustrations, painted in most cases on linen, 
a method I think only used by one or two other painters, all of the Glasgow School. 

Snaffles 

I think it would be safe to say this artist made his name in the last war, with his 
First Far Away Echo, Since those days he has come?»to the front as a sporting illustrator, 
chiefly of his own books, 'Osses and Obstacles, More Bundobast. and his illustrations 
to Miss Farrell’s Red Letter Days, He is, I think, the only artist who has seen pig¬ 
sticking and depicted it on the spot, with the possible exception of myself (on a different 
spot) 

I remember Snaffles telling me that he has always endeavoured to develop the faculty 
of mentally “snap shooting” incidents until such time as it was possible to put them on 
paper. In his case, he says, the habit is an obsession, and for a few minutes during and 
after witnessing something worth memorising he has become completely oblivious to all 
else. Twice this abstraction has led him into trouble, once when asked to judge at a 
point-to-point meeting in Ireland he became so interested in the pictorial aspect of a 
finish that he forgot to note the winner! On another, when watching and mentally 
photographing some black horses he rode almost on top of an old boar who, extremely 
annoyed at being disturbed during his after-lunch nap, promptly charged’ Fortunately 
the pony he was riding had never been entered to pigsticking, so it avoided close combat 
and departed at top speed and at the end of a sharp sprint left the pursuer behmd. 

Ludwig Koch 

This continental artist is not so well known in this country as his work deserves 
to be. I believe Koch has visited this country, but as far as I know did little work here 
although he illustrated a book of MacTaggart’s, Stable and Saddle, published by 
Methuen & Co. Koch is an expert at drawing the horse in motion and has a photo¬ 
graphically quick eye. He is extraordinarily good at depicting school movements, 
changing leg and so forth, quite obviously his real love is haute ecole, and he lives in the 
right place to see it, Vienna. You can learn more about the natural, and artificial gaits 
of the horse in his Die Rietkunst im Bilde (The art of riding in pictures) than you could 
pick up in a month in a riding school. Judging from the reproductions I have seen of his 
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work it is chiefly water-colour, but his line drawings are, I think, his strong suit, whilst 
his favourite, and certainly his best work is when he is depicting the instructors of the 
Spanish Riding School in Vienna, performing the various airs of the High School. His 
weakest suit is his horses’ heads, which are all a little common and his hunters and race¬ 
horses in particular lack blood. There is no doubt he has got the Lippizzaner breed 
of horse into his eye to the exclusion of others. The horses of the Royal Spanish Riding 
School are drawn exclusively from Lippizza. They are nearly all greys and stallions. 

Sir Alfred Munnings, P.R.A. 

The last modem on our list must be Sir Alfred Munnings, P.R.A, (although he is 
by no means least), being our premier painter of the horse. Born in 1878, he has exhibited 
at the R.A. regularly since 1898, and recently became its president, the first horse painter 
to be P.R.A. since Sir Francis Grant. As an artist he is outstanding in the use of oil 
paint, but what is 1 think very remarkable indeed is that the few water-colours of his 
that I have seen show complete mastery of this far more difficult medium. His best 
work, I think, are his pictures of gipsy life, Arrival on Epsom DownSy Derby Day^ for 
example, and his studies of mares and foals, and horses at stud. Sir Abe Bailey’s 
Son-in-Law is a rare good study of a stallion, and he has in his many pictures of famous 
racehorses in most cases got away from the rather conventional “stagey” backgrounds 
so often seen in equestrian portraiture. We can sum him up in the words: Great colourists 
are extremely rare—Munnings is one. 

Statuary 

As far as I can ascertain Meissonier was the only painter of note who utilised wax 
or clay models as an aid to painting. A few painters have done a little sculpture, but 
sculpture as an accessory to paint seems to have been only tried by this one artist. In 
Meissonier, His Life and Art, by Gerard, there is an illustration of a corner of his studio. 
In it one sees not only unfinished pictures on the easels, but wax and clay models, chiefly 
of equestrian figures. There is in the same book a note of his, “You have no idea what 
a charm and attraction there is in work with clay. I remember 1 was once busy modelling 
a rough sketch in my studio in Poissy, after dinner, and all at once began to wonder 
what the strange light could be that filled the room. The dawn had caught me unawares!” 
Again he says, “I must make a series of rough models. Sculpture seems fairly easy at 
first. Everybody can model to a certain extent. Painting is a different matter.” 

Sometimes he carried his models to a fairly high state of finish, for example Duruc 
(whose horse, incidentally, is very nearly photographically correct) was modelled for 
his picture of Castiglione (1796). The above exception, I think, is the only one to bridge 
the gap between painters and sculptors. 

Some few years ago there was a fierce controversy over a statue of Lord Haig by 
Mr. Hardiman. hfow I frankly do not know enough about sculpture to criticize that 
particular statue as sculpture, but as a horse it would seem unfortunate that the famous 
general (himself a cavalry officer), who rode such well-shaped animals as “Poperhinge” 
and “Haig,” should be shown to posterity on an animal which may be a sculptor’s horse, 
but isn’t either a hunter or an officer’s charger. This charger Haig, the horse ridden 
by the Field Marshal in the Victory march in London and previously ridden by him in 
France, was bought in 1920 by the King, who named him “Haig,” From the Royal 
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Mews he was ridden as leader of the escort at the opening of Parliament, and as an 
outrider at Ascot. In 1928 he took part (with jack boots hanging reversed in the stirrup 
irons) in Earl Haig’s funeral. The Times records that when the coffin was removed from 
the gun carnage, to be sent by tram, the old horse got restless and was difficult to hold; 
also he neighed shrilly. Sir Clive Wigram related that it was curious and uncanny, 
as this horse had a particularly placid temperament 

There are a great number of equestrian statues in London, of which George III 
in Pall Mall (by Wyatt) is my favourite. King Charles 1 at Charing Cross by Le Sueur is 
grotesque as far as the horse’s head is concerned, but in every other way is typical of the 
horses of the period (see, Vandyke and Velasquez equestrian portraits), whilst Charles 
certainly sits his horse like a king, which is only right as he was one of the most finished 
horsemen of his day. 

Wellington at Hyde Park Corner (by Sir Edgar Boehm) sits on a grand sort of horse. 
Probably it is meant for Copenhagen, who carried him throughout the battle of Waterloo. 
The history of this horse is curious. He was by Meteor out of Lady Catherine, the sire 
being of the progeny of Eclipse. Nevertheless his name was removed from the studbook 
when it was discovered his grand-dam was a hunter. His dam Lady Catherine carried 
General Grosvenor at the siege of Copenhagen, hence his name. In 1811 Copenhagen 
ran at Newmarket in General Grosvenor’s colours, but he was not a great success on 
the Turf 

The statue of King Richard I in Parliament Square, although of merit, is somehow 
unconvincing. The horse obviously is like no animal ridden at that period. As a rule horses 
in statuary remain too frequently just lumps of bronze, no matter how violent the action, 
but there are exceptions. Personally I think the most lifelike horse among London’s 
equestrian statues is that ridden by the Duke of Cambridge in Whitehall. 

I have never been to Budapest, and consequently have only seen photographs of the 
statues; it would appear to me that the most lifelike equestrian portraits of all are 
those of Georges Vastagh. His horse statues are alive; incidentally the animals are 
Hungarian bred Arab stallions, which reminds me I do not know of one famous statue 
with the rider on a mare. Although the late Captain Adrian Jones did several of mares 
and foals, notably one at the Norman Court Stud, a marvellous bit of realism, his work 
was, like most people’s, uneven. The Cavalry Club War Memorial irritates me. He 
shows a grand type of horse, but it doesn’t convey the feeling of “the empty saddle” at all 
His Cavalry Memorial in Stanhope Gate shows St. George saluting with raised sword. 
Apart from the fact the horse’s head is pulled round, and yet the rein is slack, it is not 
the type of horse to carry a man in plate armour. On the other hand his statue of 
Persimmon at Sandringham is a perfect example of horse portraiture in sculpture. 

What is the function of sculpture? Presumably to decorate. If this is the case 
Adrian Jones ranks high. The Quadriga at Hyde Park Corner is a wonderful bit of work, 
beautifully designed and modelled, and seen against a stormy sky most impressive from 
all angles. Now, I take it the function of a critic is criticism, but knowing little about 
sculpture I have stated the case from a horseman’s point of view rather than an artist’s. 
The sculptor, it would appear to me, is under a far greater handicap than the artist. 
His work is seen from every angle and must please from all round. Moreover he is working 
with a medium which allows of no optical illusion. He cannot “lose” a leg in dust 
to give a suggestion of movement, nor distract the critical eye with lovely colour He 
has to translate life into bronze, and suggest movement in the immovable. I remember 
Adrian Jones well. I was astonished to find that this wonderful sculptor when he tried 
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to paint was very moderate indeed. I don’t know that logically there is any reason to 
think that because one can “sculp” one should also be able to draw. Yet quite a few 
artists have at any rate a rudimentary idea of modelling m clay or wax. 


AMERICA 

In this country we are lamentably ignorant about American art. 

If asked to name the horse artists of America I personally could only name three 
Franklin Voss, whom I met out hunting with the Beaufort some years ago, is a good 
equestrian portrait painter, and incidentally a fine horseman. Paul Brown is famous 
for his sketches of horses in violent action, and Will James for his buck jumpers, but 
I fancy to the British public there is but one American horse painter—Frederick 
Remington (1861-1909). His representation of the Wild and Woolly West preserve 
on canvas or m sculpture the Indians and Cowboys who, if not already gone, are so 
rapidly following the vast herds of bison over the edge of the far horizon. Remington s 
Sketches, published by R. H. Russell, New York and London, did much to familiarise 
his work m this country. The very obvious fact that this artist lived on the ranches 
m their prime gives his work great interest, as well as a historical value. If the Indian’s 
“Cayuse” and the Cowboy’s “broncho” were to him the only members of the equine 
race, nevertheless he portrayed them to the life. But he could not draw any other type 
of horse. His illustrations of American polo players and his frontispiece to Riders oj Many 
Lands are laughable. And so is his Hunting Man Yet his old-time mounted northern 
plains Indian, and indeed most of his illustrations, are excellent. Remington was, I think, 
a great man, and to quote Owen Wister, “He has made a page of American history his 
own.” To me his greatest efforts arc not his sculpture, but his sketches such as Solitude 
(an old mangy buffalo-bull in the midst of a wild lonely country—^his only companion, 
the skull of another, last of his race), and The Twilight oj the Indian, in which the Indian 
brave, his war ponies in harness attached to a single furrow plough, is gazing into the 
sunset. It is an allegory. 

Now a word as to the horse painters themselves. In this country at any rate they 
were drawn from all classes, with a very slight numerical superiority in favour of those 
of humble origin. One would imagine that those who dealt with sport would be always 
drawn from the wealthier part of the community, but this was scarcely the case for two 
or three of the best, such as Stubbs, Ferneley, etc,, were the sons of working class parentage. 
What the future of the horse in art may be is not easy to forecast On the whole it would 
seem like the future of the horse itself; not very promising in a mechanised world. 
Nor do there seem to be at the present time many promising young horse painters coming 
on. One would think, with art being part of the educational curriculum in all the 
elementary schools that swarms of budding artists would appear on the scene. It is 
not noticeable, and in any case artists, like poets and huntsmen, are born not made. 
I feel I owe an apology to my readers on the subject of both sculpture and of illustration. 
Of the former I have insufficient knowledge; of the latter i feel that if one included all 
the sporting illustrators, one ought to also include all miniatures, pottery, engravings 
and prints in which horses are represented, and so on, ad injinitum, I record with grateful 
thanks great assistance from Captain Tate and the Editor of the Field for obtaining me 
the illustrations required. 
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THE HORSE 

IN THE HUNTING FIELD 


By MAJOR-GENERAL GEOFFREY BROOKE, 

CB., D.S O., M.C 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE HUNTING HORSE 


Pillars of the Chase 

N the long history of hunting we can recognise very definite eras, each 
introducing a change in the accepted methods of hunting as practised 
up to a particular time Looking back into the dim ages, when the 
horse first became the servant of man, we find by degrees the status 
of servitude replaced by companionship as together they indulge in 
the pursuit of wild beasts or game. 

When considering the hunter as we know him to-day, and let us hope for many years 
to come, we must traverse far back through the centuries to trace when and how the 
horse was first used in connection with sport. Hunting amongst the ancients included 
hawking and the destruction of wild beasts driven into nets or pits where they were 
killed by a javelin or an arrow from a bow, such missiles being directed from a chariot 
or by hunters on foot. Generally hounds were unleashed in relays and a vast army 
of men on foot were employed in herding the hunted animals into the previously sited 
pits and nets. Throughout civilised Europe hunting was conducted on similar lines, the 
enclosed park later replacing the pits and nets. One can, however, visualise the smaller 
beasts such as the hare and the gazelle providing a gallop across country with hounds 
in pursuit. 

It is well known that, 5,000 years ago, the pursuit of game with various types of hounds 
was recognised as a sport in Egypt. Horses, however, were not ridden, but driven 
in chariots when they first made their appearance in the hunting field. Jn Asia the 
Assyrians and Persians were enthusiastic hunters. Although it was normal for the 
Assyrians to hunt lions and wild oxen in their chariots, we have the evidence of the 
bas-reliefs in the British Museum of Assurbannipal (600 b.c.) mounted on his horse, 
spearing a lion which demonstrates the dynamic action and courage of both man and 
horse and a break from the chariot as a means of conveyance. Xenophon tells us that 
Cyrus the Great, King of Persia in the fifth century b.c., hunted on horseback when 
he had a mind to exercise himself and his horses and is known to have taken great pains 
to improve the breed of riding horses. The first Darius (521—485 b.c.) wrote his own 
epitaph. “I loved my friends, I was an excellent horseman and a brilliant hunter, nothing 
was impossible to me.” This somewhat immodest epitaph indicates the presence of 
the horse ridden in the hunting field of those days. Incidentally, Herodotus mentions 
that Darius dislocated his heel when he fell from Ws horse out hunting, 
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Xenophon (444—365 b.c.) was a distinguished soldier, a pre-eminent horseman, a 
great gentleman and a true sportsman, and the influence of this Hellenist Greek has been 
pronounced throughout successive generations of civilisation up to the present day. 
His distinguished career as a soldier is outside the scope of these chapters beyond stating 
that he proved himself an indomitable and successful leader and on the conclusion of 
his campaigning days, he retired to his estates near Olympia and devoted his life to the 
pursuits of a country gentleman based on the highest ideals. 

Horses had for some time been imported from Lybia into Greece, and Xenophon 
devoted much of his time and energy to the improvement of their breeding and training. 
Although hunting was conducted on the lines already described, we can, from Xenophon’s 
writings, picture this great man and his sons, astride their well-trained horses, following 
hounds in the pursuit of a gazelle or a hare and having many a brisk hunt over the grass 
and upland country bordering his estates. At other times they would ride across country, 
spear in hand, to stick a wild boar. In his treatise on Riding he refers to “the necessity 
for a rider to have a firm seat when riding at full gallop across country, the practice of 
horsemanship by hunting is recommended where the country is suitable and big game 
IS to be found.” 

Although It IS obvious from his writings that Xenophon loved hunting, at the same 
time he considered it as the means to an end to tram the young men and their horses for 
war and throughout the ages the breeding of riding horses was influenced by the 
requirements of war. His treatise on Horsemanship is the basis of our knowledge of 
this subject to-day. He commences with admirable advice on buying a youngster, 
stressing the importance of good feet and passes on to the fetlocks, limbs, shoulders, 
neck, bars of the mouth, eyes, head, middle piece, loins, thighs and hocks. Should our 
modern expert be bold enough to differ with some of his comments, he must remember 
that Xenophon’s intention was to eliminate the weeds and encourage the breeding of 
sturdier stock that would carry a large man. To mention one example: “a wide chest 
is to be preferred for beauty and strength as it enables a horse to continue the same 
motion of his legs for a longer time without intermission.” It is probable that many 
of the little horses of Thessaly erred on the side of being narrow-chested weeds, whereas, 
to-day, with the introduction of the heavier breed of horses we are suspicious of a 
“chesty” horse as he will generally lack freedom and proper extension of his forelegs 
at the gallop. 

Xenophon mentions that “a good foot may be known by the sound; the hollow 
foot rattles against the ground like a drum.” Be this as it may, I well remember a well- 
known veterinary surgeon remarking when a horse was trotted out on the pavement, 
”I can hear he’s sound,” and it is obvious under these conditions that a lame horse, 
saving the unsound limb, would not strike the pavements with the same precision when 
coming in contact with the ground on each diagonal in turn. 

Regarding the early training of a colt Xenophon states that he should be handled 
gently, supplied regularly with food and water so that he may conceive a fondness for 
man. Likewise he should be led through crowds to familiarise him with strange sights 
and sounds. On evincing alarm, by patience and gentleness, not by force and seventy, 
he should be convinced that there is nothing to fear. He further advocates the stables 
being near at hand so that the owner can keep an eye on his animals. 

His advice on buying a horse that has already been ridden is also admirable, trying 
them over fences, etc., and is generally applicable to-day. At any rate one would be 
fortunate, should one be buying a young hunter, to have the honour of his, or his sons’ 
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help and advice. Our saddles and stirrups might surprise them at first, as they rode bare¬ 
backed or on a cloth retained by a surcingle in place of the saddle and vaulted on to 
their horses with the assistance of the mane. 

His instructions on Horsemanship and the training of his own horses is in so many 
ways similar to the practice of modern times that recapitulation here is unnecessary and 
extracts from this treatise can be read in the Lonsdale Library on Horsemanship. The 
point I wish to make is that his methods were adopted by the Romans who were always 
eager to profit by the example of the Greeks and have been passed on through successive 
centuries and are practised by modern horsemen to-day. Approximately two thousand 
years later, successors of Xenophon instituted schools of equitation whence they evolved 
what we now call high school work, notably the Spanish, Neapolitan, Austrian and 
French schools, the greatest exponent in England being the Duke of Newcastle, tutor to 
Charles II, 

Alexander the Great (356—323 B.c.) was undoubtedly influenced in his youth by the 
teaching and traditions of Xenophon. Not only was he a great Emperor but a very 
human personality who named two cities that he founded after his favourite horse and 
hound. His horse famous in history, was called “Bucephalus’’. 

When Alexander was but twelve years old, a Thessalian dealer brought a magnifi¬ 
cent horse to sell to his father Philip of Macedon. The animal appeared to be so highly 
strung and unruly when approached by the King’s best horsemen that they were not 
even able to mount him and Philip indignantly ordered him to be taken away. The boy, 
Alexander, protesting at the loss of such a fine ammal, implored his father to allow him 
to try and ride him. The King scornfully dared his son to do better than his expert 
riders. Alexander, however, having noticed that the horse was nervous of his own 
shadow, turned his head towards the sun. Then leading him quietly and coaxing him, 
he ran beside the horse and as he broke into a trot, seizing his opportunity, he vaulted 
on to his back*. He sat there humouring him, then giving his him head they sped across 
the field and down the road at full gallop. The King, aghast, feared his son must meet 
with an accident, but his anxiety was relieved when he saw Alexander turn back urging 
to a gallop his subdued mount now completely under control, and amidst the cheers of 
the spectators he pulled up. There is much horsesense to be gleaned from this story 
of Alexander and his first acquaintance with the famous Bucephalus. 

Mediterranean traders imported horses from North Africa into Europe and even 
as far as Ireland. Spain, by this means, was one of the first countries to establish a 
recognised and vastly improved type of horse and this strain spread far afield. The 
Gauls who bred small horses of their own also had their own breed of hounds. After 
the Gallic wars the business-like Romans further encouraged horse breeding in Gaul by 
introducing African and Asiatic sires. In the same way the lengthy occupation of 
Britain by the Romans resulted in the improvement of the indigenous stock of this 
country. From all accounts this stock was much appreciated by the Romans who 
especially mention the Iceni, a tribe inhabiting the Eastern Counties with their head¬ 
quarters at Newmarket, who had already made aTTame for themselves in the horse-world 
of their day. It is probable that the sturdy Welsh pony that we know and admire is the 
descendant and the nearest approach to the gallant little British horses that confronted 
Julius Caesar when he landed 55 b.c. 

We know that the Anglo-Saxons hawked and hunted in their own way for the sake , 
of food and fur and later bitterly resented the preservation of game and the Forest Laws 
introduced by William the Conqueror. After the conquest, the Normans introduced 
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a larger type of horse both to meet their requirements for war and for hunting, and later 
imported a heavy type of horse into Ireland which was crossed with the existing Celtic 
breeds. This strain and the limestone on which they have been bred would account 
for the excellent bone that is characteristic of good Irish stock to-day. 

In England this heavy type of animal became not only fashionable but necessary 
to carry the knights in armour and these conditions maintained under the PJantagenets. 

It is known that fallow deer were imported into the Island of Rhodes by the Crusaders 
and I think it is highly probable that these importations were for the purpose of hunting 
and not to kill the snakes as is popularly believed by the natives of that island Hunting 
the Red Stags called for a horse of exceptional stamina Richard I (1157-99), Coeur-de- 
Lion, is reported to have hunted a stag from Sherwood Forest to Barnsdale in Yorkshire, 
a distance of one hundred and eight miles Undoubtedly the Knights of the Order of 
Jerusalem who were m touch with the Mediterranean seaboard early appreciated the 
qualities of the Arab type of horse and thence commenced their further introduction 
into Europe and to a lesser degree into England By the time that the Spanish landed 
in Southern America, they had established an excellent breed of Spanish horses which 
they imported into that country and I think we may conclude that there must have 
been a strong strain of this Spanish blood amongst the horses that carried American 
foxhunters in the latter half of the seventeenth century when they first hunted the grey 
fox m the New World. 

Following Plantagenet times, successive generations saw a continuous improvement 
of horses due to the introduction of foreign blood, the object being primarily a horse 
for war with which hunting was closely connected. Quality and an improved type 
is evident during the Tudor monarchy. 

As previously stated Stag Hunting necessitated a strong hardy type of hunter when 
many miles would be covered in a hunt. On the other hand flying the falcon, a sport 
that flourished throughout the Middle Ages, demanded a speedy horse It was a popular 
national sport in which the farmers joined and the sight of horsemen riding over their 
fields was accepted in the same spirit of good fellowship and sportsmanship that later 
generations were to see and appreciate when hunting the fox. 

Unquestionably these two forms of hunting influenced the evolution of the hunter 
up to date. 

William Shakespeare knew a great deal about the best horses and horsemen of his 
day and his plays frequently allude to riding, hawking and hunting. In his youth before 
coming to London from Warwickshire he evidently had had considerable experience of 
horses. Due to this knowledge, when quite a young man, ere he became a playwright, 
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we find him in a somewhat unexpected capacity connected with horses, when he used 
to cater for and look after the horses of rich patrons riding to the theatre. He was so 
efficient and in such demand that he had to train lads to help him in carrying on his 
business, and no person of rank or importance would think of relinquishing his valuable 
charge to anyone but Wil Shakespeare or one of his boys. Thus he appraises the good 
points of a horse : 

“ So did his horse excel a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace and hone 
Round hoof'd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long. 

Broad chest, full eye, small head, and nostril wide 
High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong. 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 

Look what a horse should have he did not lack/' 

As Shakespeare’s descriptions were always depicted in his own inimitable style from 
what he actually saw, we may take this as a true portrait of a good and comparatively 
rare type of horse in those days. 

I am indebted to Lady Apsley, who wrote that delightful work Bridleways through 
History, for many of the facts regarding the evolution of the eventual type of hunter pro¬ 
duced in these Islands and the following extract from her book indicates to some extent 
the hunter situation and the method of hunting in Tudor times. 

“It is interesting to know what a continental expert m Venerie thought of our way 
of hunting: a French Ambassador (the Marshal de ViJleville) wrote home to his monarch, 
Henri II.; 

‘The English are not so skilful m taking the stag as they are in maritime affairs. 
They took me to a great park full of fallow deer, where 1 mounted a Sardinian horse, 
richly caparisoned, and in company with forty or fifty lords and gentlemen we killed 
fifteen or twenty beasts. It amused me to see the Englishmen ride full tilt in this 
hunt, the^ short cutting sword m their hand, and they could not have shouted louder 
had they been following an enemy after a hard-won victory." 

This seems to be the only type of sport for which the Court gallants were mounted at 
that time.” 

This account represents hunting as it was indulged in by the Court and important 
guests while the country gentleman hunted the hare and probably enjoyed sport more 
akin to present-day hunting. One thing is certain, that Reynard did not then hold the 
dignified position he does to-day. In fact fox-hunting was a digging, ratcatching and 
even nocturnal affair carried out with the aid of terriers. 

With the accession of the Stuart Kings we find the heavy horse, except for ceremonial 
purposes, no longer in demand, and the strains used for breeding were the native English, 
the Spanish horse similar to those taken to the New World by the Spanish and Portuguese, 
the Barb and the Arabianl The Duke of Newcastle, tutor to Charles II, and the greatest 
authority on horses and horsemanship in England, wrote most enthusiastically on the 
qualities of these Spanish horses. Importation of foreign blood became even more 
popular with the introduction of racing, first held in the form of matches and keenly 
patronised by Charles 11. Henceforth greater attention is paid to the selection of brood¬ 
mares. 

Ere the conclusion of Queen Anne’s reign three important sires reached this country 
—the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian^ and the Godolphin Arabian. Although the 
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Darley Arabian is stated to have stood 15.2 hands, my impression from his portrait 
hanging in Colonel Darley’s house, Aldby in Yorkshire, is that he was a smaller horse 
and it is improbable that a true Arab stallion of those days exceeded 15 hands. This is 
further confirmed by extracts from a letter dated Aleppo, December 21st, 1703, referring 
to this horse, from Thomas Darley to his brother Richard “He comes four at the 
latter end of March or beginning of April . . He is about 15 hands high of the most 
esteemed race amongst the Arabs both sire and dam “ These importations were 
followed by other celebrated eastern sires to be mated to carefully bred native mares. 
Thus originated the famous bloodstock of this Country and the modern hunter to-day 
may be either a clean bred horse or out of a half-bred mare by a thoroughbred sire 

Throughout the eighteenth century and later, the Squires of the English Countryside 
continued to hunt the hare with their own packs of hounds in a leisurely pleasant way 
The verses of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt depict the atmosphere of those spacious days 

“ / like the hunting of the hare 
Better than that of the fox , 

The new world still is all less fair 
Than the old world it mocks. 

/ covet not a wider range 
Than these dear manors give ; 

^ I take my pleasures without change^ 

And as 1 lived I Itve 

I leave my neighbours to their thought , 

My choice it is, and pride. 

On my own lands to find my sport. 

In my own fields to ride ” 

The Squire and his family were probably mounted on small but well-bred horses, 
not because they were essential to keep with hounds, but because they were more pleasant 
to ride. Others might be mounted on a utility type of animal with the marks of the 
shafts discernable on the flanks. Looking at a picture of George III and his Court 
hunting with the Royal Buckhounds in Windsor Park one is struck with the smallness 
of the horses and incidentally all are docked. Surtees’ description of Michael Hardy’s 
heavyweight hunter of those days is of interest. “This coal-black steed was an animal 
of amazing speed and power—nearly thoroughbred, with a light well-set on head, clean 
flat legs, immense loins and hocks: he stood nearly sixteen hands, though the shortness 
of his tail made him look somewhat bigger; he was nsing seven years old and that was 
his first regular season.” 

It is beyond the scope of these chapters to trace the detailed history of hunting which 
has already been done by capable authors In this country there have been and still 
exist well known personalities and families whose names have become household words 
in the history of the Chase, such as: the Dukes of Buckingham, Richmond, Beaufort, 
Rutland, Grafton and Northumberland. The renowned Peter Beckford and Hugo 
Meynell. The Berkeley, Yarborough, Zetland, Fitzwilliam, Althorp, Lowther, Pelham 
and Lambton families. Messrs. John Corbett, John Worde, Thomas Assheton Smith, 
George Osbaldeston and in more recent years, the late Lord Willoughby de Broke, the 
Earl of Lonsdale, and Earl Bathurst. These men set a standard in their method of 
hunting, breeding of hounds and consequently the type of horse required as a hunter. 
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Stag hunting based on the old French Art of Venene earned on, the hare continued 
to be hunted, but the fox had taken pride of place. Incidentally, the speedier type of 
hunter and the unfortunate but characteristic lendancy of thrusters to override hounds 
eventually necessitated the breeding of a faster type of hound. 

The pictures of hunters by George Stubbs, Ben Marshall, J. N. Sartonus, Wolsten- 
holm, Fernelly and Herring show the inevitable change m the type of horse that graced 
the hunting field. A definite stamp of horse had become the acknowledged type for 
hunting. Later, when steeplechasing became a national institution, a large number of 
thoroughbred horses that previously would have been seen m the hunting field were 
put into training. When one sees and admires the portraits of these great sporting 
artists one cannot help feeling that they not only had an intimate knowledge of, but 
dearly loved the subject of their pictures and undoubtedly breathed the very atmosphere 
they so truly portrayed. In the same way Munnings and Lionel Edwards are artists 
and sportsmen whose pictures years hence will be regarded as miirors reflecting the sporting 
life of our times. 

If we turn to America, we find that fox hunting was initiated by Robert Brooke 
who landed m America in 1650 with his family and servants and a pack of hounds. 
Later hunting clubs were organised in the Southern States by American sportsmen and 
fox hunting continued to flourish up to modern times, being organised on lines similar 
to those in practice on this side of the Atlantic. General George Washington was a 
genume foxhunter of the old school who dearly loved the sport. To-day from the 
U.S A. good men-to-hounds with the best of horses are well known in many English 
and Irish hunting countries. In the past the horse and the hound have been the means 
of promoting many lasting tnendships As staunch fighting allies, a deep-rooted spirit 
of comradeship has grown up between the people of U.S.A and Great Britain and we 
hope again to see American friends in the hunting field. 

The Hunter To-day. Ireland and the Dominions 

In recent yisars special attention has been paid to the breeding of a suitable type 
of hunter under the auspices of such organisations as the Hunter Improvement and 
National Light Horse Breeding Society and shows held to assist and encourage breeding 
on the right lines. Similar activity has been in practice m America and the Dominions 
overseas. New Zealand in particular has proved a successful breeding country for 
steeplechasers and hunters. 

With regard to hunter shows, they demonstrate the type required for hunting, a 
type that the breeder will endeavour to produce. Your champion hunter may or may 
not turn out a star performer, but judged by accepted standards, he possesses the essential 
attributes that go to make a hunter. I personally think that 16.2 hands is big enough 
for any horse provided he is truly made. You will see bigger animals carrying off the 
winning rosette judged on their conformation, balance and paces in the show ring. The 
17 hand horse, provided he is short legged and strongly made, may suit the very big man, 
but as often as not this abnormal height is due to the animal being tall and leggy and 
I would consider him a risky purchase and may prove an expensive acquisition m the 
stable. A well known veterinary surgeon once told me that the nerve that actuates the 
larynx may not have developed in the same proportion as the animal’s stature, and the 
Subsequent strain imposed on it by a hard season’s hunting will account for the horse 
eventually going wrong in the wind. 

The Great War absorbed large numbers of fine hunters that found their way into 
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the ranks of the Cavalry, especially in the Palestine Campaign whence the survivors never 
returned home on the cessation of hostilities. Years after this campaign my wife traced 
down, raised large sums, purchased and destroyed over five thousand of these poor old 
horses that were eking out a miserable existence in conditions too tragic to be believed 
if one had not seen them with one’s own eyes Among these poor old horses, worn 
out and emaciated, covered w'ith fly-infested sores and moving with difficulty on tottering 
limbs, one could frequently pick out, by his frame, what had obviously been someone’s 
gallant hunter that long ago had seen better days and deserved a better end. Fortunately, 
the destruction of horses in the present world war, as far as our armies are concerned, 
was almost negligible Nevertheless, the upheaval of successive years of war and post-war 
repercussions make it futile to attempt to forecast the future of hunting, but we can 
take comfort from the fact that hunting in this country is a deep-rooted National 
Institution which has overcome adversity time and again. Famous hunts where hunting 
has prospered for so many generations, and in fact all hunts, have been sorely hit by 
the War But already m many parts the farmers have declared Ihcir determination to 
maintain hunting and their good-will and proverbial sportsmanship is essential. I think 
we must anticipate limitation to hunting, as we knew it, due to economic rcstiictions, but 
sport need not be the worse for that. In the period between the two wars hunting 
recovered, largely due to the exertions of a few staunch supporters, precluded by age 
from active participation m the war, who carried on under considerable difficulties 
between 1914 and 1918 Its recent popularity was demonstrated by the fact that more 
people than ever before came out hunting. For several years after the 1918 armistice 
horses were scarce and good hunters fetched very high prices, really high class animals 
were never over-plentiful, but on the whole the horse situation w-as gradually improving 
up to the time of the present war 

Happily, the same class of hunter is not required m each hunting country and this 
fact has and always will ease the problem of securing suitable animals It is obvious 
that in a cold scenting country or one where the enclosures are small and consequently 
the pace of hounds is restricted particularly when fenced with banks supporting strong 
thorn fences on top, the thoroghbred is unnecessary, in fact in the latter case unsuitable. 
On the other hand in a country with large enclosures of undulating pastures intersected 
by flying fences where the modern pack of hounds set a rare pace after a straight necked 
fox with a breast high scent, then the thoroughbred or for that matter the three-quarter 
bred horse comes into his own. This variety and different conditions of the countryside 
which are found in even adjoining hunts has obvious advantages: the same type of hunter 
is not universally required. Consequently the poor man can enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase on a moderately priced horse provided he is in a position to choose his country. 
Also up to the present World War owing to these particular circumstances there were 
enough horses to go round. Whether that fortunate condition will continue it is 
difficult to say. 

Excellent sport for any foxhunter, who really loves hunting, could always be obtained 
m innumerable provincial hunts at very small expense. Generally speaking in almost 
any country, expense is largely what the individual likes to make it I know many young 
officers who would cut out their wine bill in the mess to pay for the keep of a horse. 
Also in the so-called fashionable hunts where subscriptions are higher and most of the 
field have two horses out, you would find a good man, or for that matter a woman, 
cutting out the work and seeing the best of a hunt on a useful horse that would not pass 
a vet with a clean certificate. In the past many big horse dealers proved real benefactors 
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to the foxhunter of small means and would let him have a high class horse with an “if” 
very cheap, the most common “if” being a horse that made a slight noise, but as a 
performer was guaranteed to go for the shortest way. 

A word about what I have called the three-quarter bred hunter. He is by a through- 
bred horse out of a hunter mare, the mare being by a thoroughbred horse but not herself 
m the stud book. This is the robust, handsome quality animal, with a natural aptitude 
for jumping, often up to weight and good enough for any country, a type characteristic 
of the British Isles. If he had been clean bred on both sides, with his true conformation 
he would be seen over the National Fences at Liverpool, but he lacks the speed for 
racing under National Hunt Rules. 1 stress his virtues, because it is from this source 
that the best medium and heavyweight hunters and the best performers originate, and 
some enthusiasts are inclined to overlook their special attributes under the impression 
that they can be replaced by the thoroughbred. Only a limited number of animals with 
bone and substance can be bred with thoroughbred blood on both sides A certain 
number of clean bred animals do find their way into the hunting field, but most are tried 
out first for honours on the steeplechase course. Although a thoroughbred of the right 
type and temperament is in a class by itself as a hunter, a good half-bred or three-quarter 
bred is better than a moderate thoroughbred. 

At one time when I was living on a hunt boundary and hunting with several different 
packs, I soon found out that the slower horse, provided he was a good jumper, was 
fully adequate for certain meets, whereas the galloping horse was essential for others. 
On such occasions there is nothing more delightful to nde than a thoroughbred horse, 
provided he is the hunter type. The smoothness and elasticity of his paces compared 
to a common horse resemble the difference between a war-time lift in a Rolls Royce car 
and a seat on the tail-board of a lorry. He will certainly show his real worth with hounds 
racing over a galloping country when he will be going within himself, perhaps a little 
restraint may be necessary, whereas the common horse strives m a vain attempt to 
go the pace. 

Let us now turn to Ireland as, up to date, that country has proved an almost fathom¬ 
less reservoir for the supply of hunters. In England, in Wales and m Scotland many 
good hunters are bred but never in the same proportion as the output from the Emerald 
Isle. The mechanisation of Cavalry is hkely to have unfortunate reactions in this 
respect. Ireland produced the vast proportion of remounts for the British Cavalry and 
artillery and this trade provided a loop-hole for breeders, in that a horse that might 
fall short of the standard required of a valuable hunter was not a dead loss, as it found 
a market in the ranks of army horses where in actual fact a percentage of high class hunters 
would be found in our remount depots. To-day that loophole which ensured the small 
Irish breeder from complete loss on unprofitable stock no longer exists. Some of them 
may possibly go out of business, but somehow one cannot see the Irishman relinquishing 
his favourite hobby and if he can be induced not to breed from any but sound and suitable 
mares, he may still benefit from the natural advantages of that country. 

In the first place the mild Irish winters, the limestone and rich pastureland of that 
country are eminently suitable for breeding stock. Horse breeding and for that matter 
hprse-dealing is one of the main Irish industries. Practically every farmer breeds or 
has a horse for sale or faihng that, he will know of a friend who has a likely youngster 
that might be bought. Unlike farmers in other countries the Irish farmer apparently 
has time to go with you in a car to make the introduction which presumably is worth 
his while provided the deal is consummated. In recent years owing to the increased 
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demand for hunters all likely young horses were quickly marked down by the big dealers 
and it would be exceptional to buy a high class youngster directly from the small breeder, 
who appreciated the fact that the dealer was a regular customer on whom he could count. 
Consequently the latter would get the cream of the market. Those animals left on the 
hands of the breeder would be either not up to the dealer’s standard or one for which 
the dealer considers the price asked to be exhorbitant. You then had to decide as to 
whether you could do a deal at a price that would not exceed what the dealer would 
demand for a similar horse. Assuming similar conditions in the future and you are 
not an experienced buyer, it will probably pay you in the long run to contact a reputable 
dealer should you be looking for a high class young animal, but although you may not 
be aware of the fact, the value of a horse will have been enhanced enormously between 
the time it left the onginal breeder and took up residence in the dealer’s yard! 

Just before the present World War likelyyounghorsespossessingquality and substance 
were very scarce due to the large demand at home and the fact that buyers from the 
continent were buying all they could lay hands on. On my last visit to Ireland out of 
about a hundred animals I only saw three that I really liked and the price asked for one 
of these was fantastic The Irishman is an optimist with regard to the future of a horse 
which he is endeavouring to sell—it is usually a potential winner of the Grand National! 
On the other hand you could, and, I expect you still can, buy a useful Irish hunter 
reasonably cheap. He may be on the small side but he will know his job. 

The pedigrees of half-bred Irish horses are not as reliable as the repeated assurances 
of the seller would lead one to believe. If an Irish horse wins the National and they 
frequently do, the sire of the winner will be as prolific as Abraham. At one time the 
number of chestnuts attributed to Red Prince was indeed inexhaustible. 

Generally speaking the smaller horses are retained to hunt in Ireland by their owners, 
the reason being that the country rides light and the bigger horse with a few exceptions 
has been snapped up at an early age for the English market. But you can take it that 
the young horse that has had a season’s regular hunting in Ireland will soon find itself 
at home in any English country, 

I originally joined my regiment at the old Lancer depot at Ballincolhg in County 
Cork and was fortunate enough to see sport in the southern Counties with an occasional 
day over the stone wall country in the West and a season in County Meath. Truly 
Chaucer’s lines depict life in that country. 

And / herde goynge bothe up and downe^ 

Men, horse, houndes and other thynge. 

And al men speke of huntynge. 

When you ride home from hunting in England, small boys will invariably call out “ How 
many did you kill?” but the small Irish urchin will always enquire ” Did ye have a 
good hont ? ” 

The Irish farmer’s youngster receives his first instruction by being lead or driven 
in long reins over banks and walls, and as his mother was in all probability a performer 
across country, jumping is bred in him. Later, ridden in a snaffle and not too well 
conditioned, but with a green and unspoilt mouth, he will be introduced to hounds. 
The average Irishman is an adept at steering a young horse over a country. He has the 
happy knack of leaving his head alone and the youngster, now stimulated by the presence 
of other horses and the cry of bounds, pops on and off a bank as he did when he had his 
irst lessons free on a longeing rein. By being ridden quietly at his fences, he learns to 
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jump off his hocks and it is an eye-opener to see what a vast ditch he can negotiate on each 
side of a high bank with no apparent effort. He learns to balance himself and control 
his weight and has a spare leg in case of emergency 

There are practically no wooden gates in Ireland and timber is rare, the gates being 
in most cases made of iron and attached to stone supports. I believe the origin of this 
is due to the irrefutable fact that iron is a poor substitute for firewood. As the country 
is generally fenced with banks, ditches or stone walls, one never or very seldom encounters 
timber in the course of a dav's huntine. In fact it is so unusual to find it that it is rare 
to see anyone jump it. I have seen the whole field turn away from posts and rails, 
preferring to negotiate a forbidding looking bank or a dram as the large ditches are called 
in Meath. Out of a number of horses I have bought in Ireland, I cannot remember 
one that did not turn out a good hunter, but I shall always remember my first deal. 

1 had been told of a very nice bay mare that had been seen well to the front throughout 
a very good hunt with the Meath hounds and I was given the owner's address He 
turned out to be a wizened up little man with a face like a wind-fall apple, lit up by merry 
twinkling eyes. He gave one the impression that he slept in his clothes possibly not even 
discarding a bowler hat that had obviously seen much service For some indefinite and 
* obscure reason, he could only be at home to show me the mare at night. Knowing that 
her performance was beyond question and anxious not to lose her, I called in the dark 
and was taken to the stable situated in some back street in Dublin 

“ Now we’ll have a look at my jem,’’ remarked Mr. Murphy, lighting a candle 
stuck inside a stable lantern which he hung on a nail while he proceeded to slip on a head 
collar. Needless to say I could not see much in the dim light, but I was young and eager 
to buy my first horse. He then led her out holding the mare by one hand and the lantern 
in the other. Certainly I liked what I could see of her and the freedom of her trot 
when he ran her in hand was impressive. She pulled up as he murmured “ Woa my 
girl,” and rubbed her muzzle on his back. 

“ Well, now you’ve seen her I can see you like her,” Murphy went on to explain. 

“ Shurc I’ve never drawn on her, but she’ll go where any other horse will dare, or 
maybe most of them wouldn’t. I just love her and I tell yer Honor 1 can’t bear parting.” 
The expression ” never drawn on her ” indicated that he never had to persuade her with 
the aid of a whip. From the fact that he could not bear parting, I deemed that the price 
to be asked would be considerable and 1 really beheved he was devoted to her as she 
looked so well cared for. I was, however, agreeably surprised at the low figure he was 
asking, and instantly decided to buy her subject to her being passed sound 

” I call her ‘ Pretty Polly ’ because she’s that good,” he informed me as we parted 
company, referring to Major Coder’s famous mare. Two days later I rode Pretty Polly 
with the Meath. Seen in daylight she was a charmmg marc with a beautiful front and nicely 
turned quarters, full of quality and a lovely mover in all her paces and what a performer ! 

1 was young, and no fence as far as I could see was too much for her and it is a big 
country, County Meath, then hunted by the renowned John Watson. In the course 
of the hunt Pretty Polly and I must have dared where the others more wise had recourse 
to caution and I landed minus a stirrup and not too secure m the saddle over a big doubly 
where hounds had checked. I heard John Watson calrout, “Hie, where are you wobbling 
to ?” There was no doubt that the query, so aptly expressed, referred to me. We 
were alone on the far side of the obstacle and hounds were feathering along the side of the 
bank on my right. Riding back that evening delighted with my purchase, who appeared 
to be as pert and fresh as when we started in spite of the Master’s chiding, a cousin of mine, 
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looking al Pretty Polly’s hindquarters remarked, “Funny thing, I believe that mare must 
have had a broad arrow on her “ On close inspection, there was a suspicion of the 
Remount brand, but only a suspicion, and we left it at that 

Months after, when T joined my regiment in England, it occurred to me that old 
Murphy may have had more reasons than one for only being free after dark and only 
able to show me his mare by candle light I don’t know Well, there was nothing to 
be done, but 1 have never bought another horse by candle light and certainly never a better 
hunter. I was exceedingly fortunate on this occasion, but do not recommend the practice 

In those days it was, and probably still is, the custom to jump the big Meath fences 
at a slow pace, a trot or even out of a walk, although there were some noticeable exceptions 
to this rule I am inclined to think that a horse ridden very slowly over banks for a number 
of seasons will become confirmed in his habits and continue to dwell at his fences if 
transferred to the slake and bound obstacles in the midlands On the other hand one 
good season m Ireland is a rare education for a youngster and the more flippant Irish 
fencer will take to Leicestershire like a duck to water. Should an Irish dealer tell you 
he has an English horse m his stable to suit you, he will mean that the animal is a naturally 
free jumper out hunting and that it will be fit to nde over English fly fences straight away. 

I can recall one very fine heavyweight Irish horseman who adopted, to me at any 
rate, a novel method of negotiating those wade open Meath ditches (drams) which are 
genuine chasms where man and horse disappear out of sight should they fall into one. 
He invariably chose the place where the dram was spanned by a plank bridge, because 
he maintained, quite rightly, that at this point both the take-off and landing would be 
sound and certainly I never saw his horse put a foot wrong. Needless to say he did not 
take on these obstacles at a walk and I have no doubt that his horses would have proved 
magnificent performers over any country 

A good horse is the idol of every Irishman whatever his political opinions may be. 
It IS in the blood. Hunting will never die in that country of mellow green pastures and 
political strife. 

I regret to say that I have never been to Australia, but w'hen I went to India as Major- 
General of Cavalry I came in contact with many of the men who imported large numbers 
of horses from that continent into India. From conversations with them I always 
gained the impression that in many parts of Australia this idolisation of the horse is not 
unlike the same equine atmosphere that pervades Ireland, no doubt stimulated by their 
Cotswold poet Lindsay Gordon. Certainly they breed a bold and hardy type of man and 
horse and the latter arc pre-eminent as pjg-stickers in India, where courage and sure¬ 
footedness are essential. 

New Zealand is fortunate in that the conditions and climate ensure breeding to 
type : their thoroughbred stock does not deteriorate and lose its quahty as is the case 
m most countries. I was fortunate enough one winter to be lent three exceptional New 
Zealand blood hunters that a brother officer had brought home with him. I do not know 
whether it was their peculiar ability to jump wire, but they gave one complete confidence 
after .the first fence negotiated and they could literally gallop and jump all day. One 
of them later became a whistler, and I believe the New Zealand horse Moifa who won 
the Grand National eventually went wrong in the wind. Could this possibly be due 
to insufficient time for proper acclimatisation ? It is a problem worthy of research, 
because, although it is a long cry from these islands to New Zealand and freights are not 
cheap, I believe that country might well prove a source of supply if there should be a 
real shortage at home. 
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I once owned a really brilliant American thoroughbred hunter. I could never wish 
for a better performer, and he was obviously a horse that would stand hard going essential 
for American hunting. Apparently they must find difficulty in breeding a sufficiency of 
the heavyweight type in U.S.A. as Americans buy a large number of this class from 
Ireland. 


The Modem School of Equitation and Its Effects in the Hunting Field 

I have already made mention of the original Continental schools of equitation 
which influenced riding on the Continent but were not looked upon with favour in this 
country, where the Englishman was blissfully content with his own methods, the main 
object being to ride across country. In 1904 I was in St. Petersburg and there met 
Fillis, the great expert of his day, who was then giving instruction m his method 
of high school training and horsemanship. Later I spent a delightful ten days with the 
Commandant of the French school at Saumur. Both visits were of interest because they 
were before the forward seat over fences had been adopted and later revolutionised 
present day horsemanship. The Italian school was the first to introduce the modern 
method of riding over fences which influenced the practice in all countries. 

A few years later in England the* modern equitation school was started by General 
Baden-Powell, world-famous for the Boy Scout movement. This school was founded 
at Netheravon, on Salisbury Plain, and originally known as the Cavalry School, then, 
after the Great War, moved to Weldon, where it joined hands with the Gunners and was 
known as the School of Equitation. 

I can claim to know something of tlie fundamental doctrine^ having been an instructor 
at both institutions. Closely allied to the school was the Remount Depot at Melton 
Mowbray, Apart from the tactical work, the school aimed at making students capable of: 
breaking in a green animal, finishing a half broken one, improving a badly broken horse, 
training a polo pony, making a charger (and its rider) proficient in skill at arms, schooling 
over fences and riding to hounds, with lectures by well-known exponents like the late 
Lord Willoughby de Broke on the science of hunting. 

As will be seen this was a pretty full programme for a nine months course, but there 
is no doubt that henceforth horsemanship in the army rapidly improved and the 
teaching spread amongst civilian horsemen. The Italian method of riding over fences 
was studied and adopted, though in a slightly modified form. For example, we did not, 
except for showjumping or racing, ride as short as the Italians, the reason being that on a 
long day’s hunting, this seat was tiring for horse and rider. Nor was the snaffle universally 
adopted out hunting. Incidentally, riding a horse in a double bridle called for a higher 
standard of horsemanship and a more perfectly trained horse, but we aimed at producing 
a handy well balanced animal as well as a good performer over fences. The technical 
differences in the training to achieve our standard are, however, too complicated to 
discuss here. 

Now a modified forward seat over fences was not entirely new to this country, as we 
can see from pictures and old sporting prints. But the first introduction of steeple- 
chasing influenced horsemanship in this country and thus the change came about. At 
racing pace over fences the golden rule was to lean weil back in the saddle, and this became 
the fashion. Except over banks the steeplechase seat was universally adopted out hunting 
and it became the custom to lean back at all paces over all and sundry fences, and thus 
ensued a period when practical horsemanship deteriorated. Admittedly there were 
a number of really fine horsemen who were outstanding but the general standard was not 
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high. Before our‘modem school was established it was common for the civilian to 
criticise army horsemanship which was represented by a stiff parade-hke seat. But limes 
were changing and I can remember a young officer remarking, when referring to some 
individual out hunting, “Oh, he doesn’t nde badly for a civvy!” 

When the Italians first appeared and carried off all the prizes at horse shows, followed 
by other foreigners, notably Russians, French and Belgians, who adopted the former's 
method, the English of the old school were inclined to scoff and maintained that this 
foreign practice was not applicable to cross-country riding and savoured of the circus. 
Actually it was a very finished performance on the part of the Continental soldiers. 
One can remember the same attitude being adopted when Tod Sloan the American, 
introduced the modern flat race jockey's seat in this country. In both cases the basis 
of the new form of riding aimed at assisting the horse m his effort, whether it be an 
extended gallop on the flat or the act of negotiating a large fence. Continued success 
and the proved value of the new school eventually overcame prejudice and tradition. 
Tested and adopted by our own military school in the first place, modem horsemanship 
became popular and universally adopted by all horsemen with the exception of a few dic- 
hards Once the British began to defeat the foreigners at their own game, even the die- 
hards were convinced, though perhaps too old to change their own style. Horses were 
being schooled over fences on more scientific lines. Although first lessons entailed jumping 
without any weight on the animal’s back, when mounted the rider was poised over the 
horse’s centre of gravity, and neither by the action of his hands nor body did he interfere 
with the mouth or balance of his‘mount during the actual process of the jump. Apart 
from exacting a higher standard in the horse’s performance there were many less failures, 

In the hunting field, fences, especially high timber, that before were considered 
unjumpable, were now taken on cleanly by the protagonists of the new school. I am 
personally convinced that the years between the Great War and the present World War 
produced a higher standard of horsemanship than heretofore and this refers also to 
children. The many pony clubs that were established in these Islands helped to spread 
the teaching that originated m our army school of equitation. The latter is now a thing 
of the past owing to the mechanisation of the army, and it is hoped that through our 
pony clubs the soul of horsemanship, apart from racing, will not be allowed to die. 

I stated earlier on that our Remount Depots collaborated closely with the equitation 
school and well-known remount buyers would secure horses that made a name for them¬ 
selves. To quote but two, Combined Training and Broncho both graduated as remounts 
eventually to beat all comers at Olympia. There were many others besides, and not a few 
very successful hunters that won innumerable point-to-point races. Probably the best 
known was Pippin, who twice won the Foxhunters Races at Liverpool over the Grand 
National Course. T think the Army may rightly claim credit for raising the standard 
of performance both as regards riders and horses in the hunting field. To quote one 
instance amongst many : Fawsley Park on the borders of the Pytchlcy Hunt is enclosed 
by high deer park palings. I think it must have been the winter of 1909 when the Pytehley 
hounds ran a fox from Badby Wood through Fawsley Park and f was riding a bay mare 
called “ Harriet,” who later won the Daily Mail Championship jumping at Olympia 
At that time she had already been schooled over big fences and consequently with 
reasonable confidence I presented her at the upstanding palings, which she Jumped with 
a considerable amount to spare. This incident, the first evidence of the efficacy of the 
new school of equitation, was apparently a rare occurrence in those days and “ Brooksby,” 
Captain Pennell Elmhirst, commented on it in The [ kid. This sounds rather like blowing 
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one’s o\\n trumpet, but it was merely the result of the modern school of training recently 
started and the pojnt 1 wish to make is. that since those days, the accomplishment is no 
longer considered in any way an outstanding performance. 

It is not clainicd that the army system necessarily produced the best men to hounds ; 
that is an art in itself on which we will touch later. 

Ability to jump an exceptionally big fence does not by any means prove that the rider 
is a good man to hounds; it is merely the means to the end. I can, however, picture a 
number of officers, many, alas, lost on the field of battle, who were outstanding in the 
hunting field. Many were exceptionally good men to hounds, while not a few won laurels 
as amateur huntsmen and successful Masters of hounds In fact their name is legion 
and it would be invidious to name a few amongst so many even if I could sing their praises 
as Lindsey Gordon did of his hero Captain Nolan, who fell at Balaclava : 

“ Ami one who rode on a dark brown steed 
Clean jointed, sinewy, spare. 

With the lean game head of the Black lock breed, 

And a resolute eye that loves the lead. 

There was Celtic blood m the pair ’’ 

This description would apply to many other gallant men and their horses who loved a hunt 
and never faltered or flinched nhen they led their men in war. 

In the past, amongst many others, one aigument put forward in support of hunting 
was, that, as a snort, it was magnificent training for war for our mounted officers and at 
the same time encouraged the breed of horses essential for the army. The latter argument 
no longer holds good, but there is no doubt that riding to hounds is not only a recreation 
and sport, but is still an unrivalled means of training the armoured warrior of today. 
He instinctively learns to watch, listen, think ahead, make quick decisions while moving 
at speed, estimating the features in the landscape in the same way as he would assess 
their tactical value. Whether as a foxhunter or a soldier, the eye must note points of 
observation, cover, defilade from view, must instantly recognise the effectiveness of 
intervening obstacles and instinctively appreciate from some distance off whether the 
going is likely to be sound or the reverse. In fact both physical and mental training may 
be derived from hunting, since: 

“In the conduct of war, as in the pursuit of wild game, man must study the 
habits and penetrate the mind of his adversary ” 

Let us hope that this country will always offer these unique conditions to future generations 
of soldiers and sportsmen. 

From the time of the Great Duke of Wellington, who kept eight hunters and sixteen 
couple of hounds during the Peninsular Campaign, British officers, when opportumty 
has arisen, have endeavoured to institute some form of hunting during a campaign or as 
soon as hostilities ceased. Such opportunities occurred in the 1914-1918 war, the hunter 
was immediately available, as every charger was also a hunter and had probably served its 
apprenticeship in the hunting field. I know of at least three packs that hunted in France 
or Belgium when troops were temporarily out of the line. My brother had a pack in 
Macedonia ; in Palestine then, and again to-day, the joyful cry of hounds can be heard. 

I had one pack of beagles that hunted in the lowlands of Belgium and over the undulating 
country of the Pas de Calais. 

We were probably at two or three hours notice to move, which would leave us free 
for an aftemooil with the little hounds. I can remember more than one occasion when we 
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returned from hunting to find orders issued for a move up to the Ypres salient This 
presented no difficulty as all preparations were made. You changed on to your second 
' charge/, as we always rode with the beagles which were on the large size and would have 
been difficult to run with over that heavy land. Throughout the night wc would march 
over the long pav6 roads through Poperinghe to the Ypres area feeling all the better for 
a few hours spent with the little pack. The advantage of beagles was that they ate less 
than hounds, took up less room and could be loaded up into a waggon, nor would they 
wear out a horse that might be required at short notice for more serious business. After 
the Armistice I had a similar pack in Belgium, which were obtained from home as they 
were drafted owing to size and being too fast to run with. We had excellent sport and 
they made the valleys of the Ardennes ring with their chorus, hunting hare, fox or wild 
boar as our ancestors did in the middle ages. Jt was a rough hilly country, much wooded, 
with open spaces intersected by quickset fences with a strand of wire running through or 
along the top of the fence. When hounds ran with a good scent it was as much as one 
could do to live with them, and on one occasion at least I was grateful to be mounted 
on a horse that topped the twigs and took no chances. 

Given a chance, the Britisher away from home will, whenever possible, introduce 
hounds and initiate foxhunting. There are at least four packs in India, where the Australian 
Whaler and better class Indian country-bred both make suitable hunters. The Caipe 
hounds that have for years given sport to the garrison of Gibralter is a long established 
pack, followers being mounted on local horses. I have already mentioned Robert 
Brooke who in 1650 landed in America with a pack of hounds and his horses Sir 
Victor Brooke, besides horses and hounds introduced seventy vixens from the nearby 
mountainous country to increase the stock when he took over the Pau hunt m France 
from Mr, Maude, the local peasantry becoming the most proficient earth stoppers. 
In recent years the Duke of Westminster’s pack that hunt the boar in France provides 
yet another, although a somewhat original example Should history repeat itself with 
our army of occupation in Germany, there will be found several packs of hounds and 
beagles to cheer their hearts and break the monotony of the long winter days in a foreign 
country and no doubt the problem of horses will be solved. 

“ The image of war without its guilt ” 

And may the men of our services on duty abroad receive all the support and encouragement 
they deserve and I hope it may fall to my lot to have the privilege of enjoying a hunt with 
them. 

The Go/id Man to Hounds and His Horse 

I suppose most foxhunters conjure up memories of the past recalling red letter 
days ; the huntsman will remember exploits of individual hounds, but the average man 
will connect certain good hunts with the horses he rode, not forgetting others like himself 
who shared with him the thrill of some outstanding hunt. Possibly one of the greatest 
charms of hunting is that one shares the pleasure not only with one’s friends but also 
with the horse and the hound on whom our enjoyment first and foremost depends. 
With the opening note of a hound in covert followed by the challenging ring as others 
join in the chorus, one can feel one’s horse’s heart beat under the saddle-flap ; already 
he is aware that a fox is afoot. Later, hearing a shrill halloa, the first whipper-in’s “ gone 
away ” signal, from the far corner of the covert, he gives a snatch at his bridle impatient 
to be off; after a short pause which seems interminable, the Master releases the vast 
cohort in scarlet and black, and as they pass on down the muddy bridle path that traverses 
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the covert, he detects the notes of the horn On emerging from the covert, horse and rider 
catch a glimpse of hounds now settled down to the line, running under the lee of the fence 
and the next moment they scramble over the strong stake and bound, their rapturous 
notes borne back on the wind. A good horse dearly loves to be with hounds. As much 
as his master, perhaps more, he enjoys the ecstacy of the chase. That fleeting ghmpse 
of the racing pack beckons him on, their exhilarating cry receding in the distance makes 
him bold, and thus a gallant horse earned one through a hunt. As the pace increases 
you will see the good men-to-hounds settling down to cut out the work. 

The late Lord Birkenhead, possibly better known as F, E. Smith, once told me that 
one of his chief ambitions and the one he was least likely to achieve, was to be a really 
good man-to-hounds. “1 mean a man like Arthur Thatcher, never faltering, never 
hesitating, never flustered,’* he explained. Arthur Thatcher at that time was huntsman 
to the Fernie Hounds, and incidentally the horses provided by Mr. Fernie for his huntsman 
and hunt servants were probably the best ever seen m the hunting field Certainly as in 
every other aspect of his life, F E.” possessed rare courage and enjoyed a hunt and that 
is what really matters. Certainly Lord Birkenhead’s definition of a good man*to-hounds 
is admirable. 

If one looks back, one’s memory recalls certain men, part and parcel of their horses, 
silhouetted against a background of green, smoothly sailing over the fences with no 
apparent effort. Throughout a hunt they retain their places in company with the fast 
running pack, yet never pressing hounds and all the whole never faltering, never hesitating, 
never flustered. 

He was long before my time, but I imagine that White Melville was one of the best 
exponents who could, by his own action, demonstrate and by the written word define this 
art His was the antithesis to the headstrong foolhardy school of Jack Mytton, who spared 
little thought on horse or hound. Obviously certain attnbutes must be possessed by the 
man or woman who wishes to achieve F.E.’s ambition. I say “woman” advisedly, because 
today they constitute a very large proportion of the field and many are fully capable 
of taking a line of their own. Formerly it was the common practice for a woman to be 
piloted across country by a good man, a historical case being the late Empress of Austria 
piloted by Bay Middleton. Surtees’ fascinating heroine of fiction, “Lucy Glitters” 
(inspired by the original Miss Phoebe Higgs of Shropshire) although piloted by the 
redoubtable Mr. Sponge, was quite capable of giving our horse-coping friend a lead 
should one of his temperamental mounts show signs of “cutting it.” There was much 
to commend in this practice, when one remembers that the early side-saddle habit was 
not the attenuated skirt of modern times and the latter is» becoming rare to-day. A fall 
under these conditions made it difficult for the rider to extricate herself from the horse. 
Riding in a side-saddle is definitely a handicap when making a young horse. But when 
riding a made hunter in a side-saddle many women excelled. They rode with a mce 
length of rein and with good hands never interfered with their horse’s head. 

What are these attnbutes that a good man-to-hounds must possess ? In the first 
place a man must be a nice horseman with good hands and thus be in sympathy with his 
horse. He must possess a knowledge of the working of hounds. He must be blessed 
with keen vision and be capable of making quick decisions. Confidence in himself is 
essential as faint-hearted measures will never inspire a horse when a special effort is 
required. He must ride with judgment, knowing instantly when to draw rein, when to 
ease his horse or put on the pace, when to jump and when not to jump. He must have 
at least a rudimentary knowledge of fanning in order to avoid doing damage to crops. 
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The best men are not jealous riders, as jealousy results in overriding hounds, increasing 
the difficulties of hounds and huntsman and generally spoiling a day’s sport. 

If we study his methods in the hunting field we will be struck by the easy smoothness 
and polish of his performance, yet vigilance and briskness dominate his actions. When 
the fox breaks covert and is holloed away, having already placed himself for a good start, 
we will not find him pressing hounds but laying handy until the pack is well clear of the 
covert and only when they have settled to the line will he be noticeable. We will then 
observe him riding wide on the flank of the pack, probably on the down-wind side, with 
one eye on the pack and the other not only on the fence ahead, but scanning the intervening 
ground to the immediate horizon. Thus he will be able to turn with hounds, and will seldom 
jump into a field without having a shrewd idea how he will get out of it. He knows 
instinctively where to select his place at a fence, where the take-off is good, whether the 
going IS likely to be sound or heavy, instantly turning this knowledge to good effect 
and thereby saving his horse. He will never jump an unnecessary fence, yet never shirk 
a big obstacle if it ensures the shortest way to keep with the fast running pack When 
hounds are brought to their noses, or check and throw up, he will have drawn rem, unlike 
some others who continue to press on. His quick eye spotting the possibility of the fox 
being headed and his recognition of ground that is likely to carry a poor scent enables 
him to anticipate the opportunity of saving his horse and you will probably see him standing 
by a convenient gate ready to open it if required or he may have turned his horse’s head 
to the wind to give him a blow. Although unobtrusive, there may be occasions when 
he is in a position to help the huntsman, point out where hounds threw up, open a gate 
for him or even give him a lead during the course of a long hunt, when you will notice 
that his horse is blowing less than those of many another who have been out of contact 
with hounds and been hunting the backs of the men in front of them. When the eager 
pack race up wind, he slips quietly away and takes up his position and will be lucky if we 
can manage to keep his back m sight as we catch the glint of his mare’s hind shoes clearing 
the fences ere they both disappear from view. Only those riding m the van with him will 
see much of this hunt, they too must never falter, never hesitate, as they sail over the 
fences across the green vale heading for the hills m the distance. From the high ground 
in rear you might see hounds swing half right down to the brook whose course can be 
traced by the pollarded willows overhanging its banks ; hounds are making an effort 
to jump the stream and by this sign our friend knows that it will be within the compass 
of his horse provided he strikes a sound take-off. W. Bromley Davenport’s Dream of the 
old Meltoman successfully negotiating the “dread Whissindine” depicts this scene: 

^*Then steady my young one^ my place Fve selected 
Above the dwarf willow ^tis sound Vll be bail 
With your muscular quarters beneath you collected 
Prepare for a rush like the limited maiL^ 

With a quick shortened stride as the distance you measure^ 

With a crack of the nostril and cock of the ear. 

And a rocketing bound, and we*re over my treasure. 

Twice nine feet of water, and landed all clear! ” 

The dread WWssindine is no misnomer, as I once discovered to my own cost. Once 
engulfed in its depths your new coat assumes a dull discoloured hue, as bedraggled you 
emerge from its chill and sluggish waters 

Now the good man-to-hounds in any country is the same real artist. His 
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performance is not a flash in the pan affair but smooth, consistent and an apparently 
effortless exploit on the part of horse and rider. Probably the chief reason for his constant 
success IS due to the fact that throughout a hunt he is riding with judgment. Each fence 
he jumps is merely an incident intervening on the course he has set himself, the shortest 
route to keep with hounds Should he decide to change his course you may be sure 
there is good reason for it. He will not risk floundering through heavy going if he can 
nde the sound turf even though it may entail a short detour. You will never find him 
jumping a fence and then having to jump back into the same field (unless he encounters 
barbed wire). Yet you will find many wasting their horses’ energy in so doing. 

From his position wide on the flank of hounds, he can see without risk of over¬ 
riding them, not only the leading hounds, but the body of the pack. The more impetuous 
young hounds in the van may flash on beyond the line while the steadier veterans will 
turn with their fox. Quick recognition of the situation enables our good man-lo-hounds 
to ease his horse momentarily should the pack swing towards him or draw rein on the 
first indications of hounds checking. He is ever mindful that his horse is not a machine, 
but together they form the closest partnership, each understanding and depending on 
the other. 

Not a few of the best men-to-hounds that I recall are hunting farmers, riding horses 
they had made and perchance bred themselves Brought up from their infancy in the 
traditions of the chase, there is little they don't know about hounds and horses and the 
wiles of a fox. Needless to say, where wire has gained a stranglehold over parts of a 
country, the stranger cannot attempt to take a line of his own—he must follow some 
sportsman with local knowledge. 

I suppose most foxhunters past middle age are apt to compare the past with the 
present and estimate which, in their own experience, were the halcyon days of hunting. 
Probably our grandfathers would extol the 60’s. In my case, 1 would select the years 
with the Pytehley, cut ipto by the Great War, a period which began during the late Lord 
Annaly’s Mastership, when Frank Freeman came as huntsman from the Bedale Hunt, 
and I know many who would endorse this claim In fact my views are probably confirmed 
by others much older than myself, as I remember one day in 1916, when at home on leave, 
meeting General Brabazon, a celebrated character, in Pall Mall and discussing hunting 
with him. “I tell you what it is, old boy,” he concluded, ”you and 1, we’ve seen the 
best of it,” referring to the period I have mentioned. As he was between forty and 
fifty years older than me, I was not a little amused and certainly felt flattered. Evidently 
there was no advantage, judged from the standard of sport, in being born half a century 
earlier. I have no doubt that these years apply to many other packs. 

In the days before the 1914-1918 War, wire certainly existed, but most of it would 
be taken down for the season, and the few places where it remained were generally well 
known. The scourge of foot and mouth disease had not paralysed hunting. Although 
there might be considerably more than two hundred horses out, in a country of large 
grass enclosures it is possible to cope with a big field, when under the control of a Master 
always in front himself and a good disciplinarian. At some meets of the Quom, 
Cottesmore, and Belvoir, this number might well be exceeded, and Thursdays with the 
Fernic mvariably attracted a large crowd, while The Duke of Beaufort’s and The Warwick¬ 
shire had to contend with very similar conditions. 

In those days a large proportion of farmers, a most important factor, were in a 
position to hunt regularly themselves. The ploughing up of rich bullock pastures of the 
Pytehley country that carried such a rare scent was then unheard of. Forage was less 
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than half the price it is to-day, not that it would be fair to consider wartime prices as 
normal. Good horses were reasonably easy to obtain and when one considers that a 
second horse out hunting was considered more a necessity than a luxury and taking into 
consideration the vast numbers who indulged m hunting, trade in hunters must have been 
brisk. Coverts were seldom drawn blank, they were stout, straight-necked foxes, accounted 
for by a pack of hounds noted for their drive and tenacity, and hunted by a brilliant 
huntsman. Certainly it took a fit man and well conditioned horse to live with them. In 
truth, Benjamin Johnson claimed : 

^'Hunting, it is the noblest exercise^ 

Makes men laborious^ active, wise. 

Brings health and doth the spirits delight. 

It helps the hearing and the sight 
It teaches arts that never slip 
The memory, good horsemanship 
Search sharpnesse, courage and defence. 

And chaseth all ill habits hence, 

These lines recall to my mind certain well known personalities, some in their old 
age were frail but to the end they continued to enjoy hunting. There was the 5th Earl 
Spencer at one time Master of the Pytehley, the late Mr, Garth and Mr. Fernie, whose 
respective hunts still bear their names, and Captain Pennell Elmhirst (Brooksby). The 
late Lord Ribblesdale, although a younger man, up to the last was indeed a veritable 
centaur—he and his horse were one. 

The same applies to well-known heavyweights. Amongst many were the late Lord 
Chaplin and the late Duke of Beaufort. 1 can remember the former, weather permitting, 
would come out hunting in a black alpaca coal, presumably out of consideration for his 
horse, while the Duke in his last years would follow hounds in a car, instinctively knowing 
the line a fox intended to take. The late Earl Bathurst, Master of the neighbouring pack, 
Ihe Vale of White Horse, loved his hounds and hunted with them to the end. The late 
Earl of Lonsdale, champion of all forms of sport, remains fresh in our minds. His own 
heavyweight hunters and hunt horses were outstanding in their day. 

The problem of the pre-war era was the ever increasing number of followers ; the 
present world crisis, diminished funds and financial stringency will reduce the scale and 
magnitude of establishments that we were accustomed to. Establishments like the Duke 
of Beaufort’s, with centuries of tradition behind them, have been hard hit in recent years, 
and these conditions apply elsewhere. The problem of numbers will have partially solved 
itself, alas, by the gallant sacrifice of life so freely made by the young, but there will be 
many to return and still younger aspirants coming on who will want to hunt, and even 
though their parents may be forced to economise they will be anxious not to deny them 
this pleasure and healthy form of recreation. 

A process of whittling down expenditure in all directions becomes imperative and this 
will apply to the average hunting man. Rows of boxes, formerly with heads looking 
out of each, may in the immediate future be largely untenanted. Large studs of horses 
often overfed and underworked, will be sadly diminished for some time to come. In the 
past era the practice of having a second horse out was common, although obviously not 
universal, and it was considered that under those conditions a horse should be able to 
come out three days a fortnight. If we are to hunt on more modest lines and draw in our 
horns, and 1 fear this may apply to not a few, much will depend upon the individual selection 
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of hunting horses. Obviously economy could be gained by possessing a horse or horses 
that were capable of coming out regularly two days a week throughout the hunting season. 
This is quite possible with certain provisos. One must consider one’s horse. Do not 
expect him to go 10 or 12 miles to a meet, stay out all day and drag home wearily the same 
distance, and continue to come out in his turn. As far as possible one must select near 
meets and, if you have had a good hunt in the morning, be content with that and return 
home After a long exhausting day a horse takes time to recover, and, nine times out 
of ten, it is when an animal is tired that he lames himself. At all times pay due 
consideration to your mount, in fact cultivate the methods of the really good mamto- 
hounds. 

There is no short cut to getting a horse fit During the conditioning period, long, 
slow work to furnish him with muscle cannot be avoided. Faster work with more corn 
spread over a shorter period will not produce the required results Far from achieving 
your aim, overfeeding with corn a horse recently off grass is a certain source of trouble. 
As to the length of this penod, it is not possible to dogmatise as much will depend upon 
the condition of the animal when you start to work him. A horse that had summered 
badly would require three months preparation (in the case of a young unfurnished horse 
it would fake considerably longer), allowing 1 lb. of corn for each mile of exercise, 
remembering that you must first have your horse well covered and healthy in his skin, 
which should be loose and supple, then gradually turn flesh bulk into hard muscle. It will 
then be found that, with judicious ndmg, he will maintain this condition throughout the 
season; furthermore, this long and steady work will harden his limbs. A horse that had 
summered well would only take half this time and 1 personally have found that animals 
that were given two small feeds of corn out at grass for a month before being brought 
up have started conditioning themselves and they are all the better if the late summer 
grass js not too lush. When first put to work from grass animals are liable to get girth 
or saddle galls. Consequently, for the first fortnight exercise twice a day for 30 minutes 
will suffice. Increase these periods to one hour, then go out for two hours in one period 
and increase up to four hours solid walking. A hunter at grass must have his feet regularly 
attended to each month. For the horse's subsequent health, apart from bringing him 
on in condition, whenever possible, I strongly recommend a small ration of corn for the 
last month or six weeks out at grass. 

To a certain extent the same principles will apply to horses that are kept up and 
ridden during the summer, in each case you must first have your horse in healthy condition 
with his skm loose, and u should remain so while changing into hard condition. If a 
hunter starts the season soft, or in poor fettle, and you hunt him twice a week, he will 
soon wear away to a skeleton. Assure yourself that your horse is happy and contented, 
eager for his food, and gradually improving in condition ; if he is not, the procedure 
you are adopting is at fault and you must change according to circumstances. Seek 
the cause to find the remedy. Plenty of up-hill trotting and, during the latter part of the 
period, faster work given gradually will not only harden your hunter but will put him 
right in his wmd. Fuller details are given in authoritative books on feeding, but I have 
mentioned the above points because the principle of building up your hunter must be 
adhered to if he is to stand a season’s hunting. 

With regard to the actual horse : the qualifications of the hunter of to-day will 
not have changed; Although hunting establishments may be reduced. Masters of hounds 
will still endeavour to breed the best type of hound. Consequently, the same standard of 
performance as heretofore will be demanded of a hunter. It is true that good hunters 
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may be found in all shapes, provided they are endowed with courage and nervous energy, 
but you must have confirmation that such an animal is a genuine performer and is a horse 
that can come out regularly during the season, since his looks are against him. I was 
recently discussing the question of hunters with Mr Herbert Drage, who has probably 
ridden more horses over Leicestershire than any other man living to-day. Up to the 
present war when over seventy years old he was still riding youngsters across country 
and I can never remember seeing one refuse with him. In his opinion, with which I 
entirely agree, the most important particulars to look for m a hunter are : quality, stout 
frame, short legs, balance, true and free action, conformation that will enable a horse 
to carry the rider’s weight in the right place, and finally, but most important, courage 

For an individual on whom circumstances enforce economy in horseflesh, 1 would 
stress the importance of a compact robust type of horse with quality and an equable 
temperament as being the sort that will come out in his turn regularly, provided he is 
sound. A good doer, as opposed to a capricious feeder, will do twice the amount of 
work without showing ill effects which are inseparable from a horse with a dehcate consti¬ 
tution. The latter may be a brilliant performer but he will prove an expensive acquisition 
in a poor man’s stable. Only an exceptionally good horseman can get the best out of a 
highly strung animal. Certain men can, metaphorically, put such horses to sleep when 
riding them, whereas m the hands of a less judicious horseman they will rapidly deteriorate. 
I have witnessed too many hght-moulhed, high-couraged animals that rode to perfec¬ 
tion with the right man in the saddle, later lose all their confidence, manners and charm 
when they got into wrong hands. Looking to the future, I believe that the pony clubs 
should do much for the embryo horseman or woman in this respect, since good hands 
are easily acquired at an early age or may be as easily forfeited through lack of proper 
instruction. 

Therefore, knowing one’s capabilities and limitations, one must scrupulously endea¬ 
vour to avoid owning a horse that is too much for one. Wise dealers try and place their 
horses in accordance with a buyer’s abihty as a horseman, but as often as not the latter 
is over optimistic about his horsemanship. Smooth paces, a kind disposition and 
reliability are highly desirable for elderly men and women. On such horses they will 
enjoy themselves and continue to hunt, without which they would forgo the sport that 
will keep them in good health f 

I will not trespass on the subject of conformation of a hunter in detail, this can 
be found and is fully discussed in other books. There are, however, certain points 
that are highly undesirable in a hunter in addition to defects that will be noted by a good 
veterinary surgeon. In the first place, a horse with an ungenerous expression, when 
out of the stable, will almost certainly exhibit a similar nature when put to the test. 
Unless he is known to be the exception that proves the rule, I should distrust an animal 
with little mean eyes, a tendency to lay back his ears, or a pronounced bump on his 
forehead. These symptoms of a sulky nature will be conspicuous by their absence in 
the head of a good honest hunter. Odd or uneven feet and pasterns indicate trouble 
to come. Toes turned out portend brushing, especially when a horse is tired. Discard 
a horse with faulty action : the truer his action the sounder the horse. Small weak 
hocks are not made for jumping out of heavy going. Sickle-shaped hind hmbs are 
predisposed to curbs A horse that drags a hind toe indicates later development of a 
spavin. Fore legs back at the knee or tied in below the knee are subject to tendon 
trouble.'* A weak or ewe neck, slack loins, straight shoulders and a small girth in 
comparison to the rest of the animal’s frame are all bad points ui the make-up of a hunter. 
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The perfect horse is extremely rare. There is much truth in the saying that it takes 
the best points of two horses to make one good one. But from the economic aspect 1 would 
suggest that, for a person of light or medium weight it docs not pay to overhorse yourself ; 
good conformation is more commonly found amongst pomes and is rare and expensive 
when encountered in a really big horse, and these comparative conditions, though to a 
lesser degree, apply to smaller horses. The latter require less feeding, generally less 
nursing and arc less likely to go wrong in their wind than a very big ammaJ. In this 
connection the remarks of a practical M.F.H. of a Midland pack arc of interest. He 
told me that his huntsman begged him not to have hunt horses over 16 hands as the 
bigger ones would not stick it out so well. Naturally they were to mount light weights. 
At the same time, he added, that with two horses out he always found himself riding the 
smaller one second. I do not wish m any way to decry the big horse, far from it, and 
I dearly love a 16 2 animal of the right type, but the theme of these notes is the quest 
of economy; they are not intended for the experienced horseman. He is the friend 
who will be able to help you, but his task will be easier if you have some ideas of your 
own regarding your requirements. 

If you can, and here again the expert can help, learn to appreciate and keep in your 
mind's eye a symmetrical animal ; that is the sort which will pull out regularly. Your 
competent friend can also teach you how to recognise quality, not only in appearance, 
but in an animal’s paces, which can be judged even belter in the saddle, when you will 
sense a feeling of smoothness combined with power, which is the normal allnbute of a 
well-bred animal. Similarly when mounted, you can assess the value of a horse’s shoulders, 
tliat he makes full play with them and you don’t gam the impression that you are poised 
over his withers instead of sitting well behind them, if a young horse gives you a “good 
feel” over a small fence, you may be sure that he has the ability to jump a big fence. 
By a ‘‘good feel” I mean that he gives not only the impression of agility, but a reserve 
of power to clear a really formidable obstacle. If he does not impress you in this way 
he may be a useful but not a brilliant hunter and a real joy to ride across country. 

At the time of writing, war-time hunting is being carried on under Spartan measures 
of economy. Many a pony and horse is kept out during the day, brought in at night 
and fed on hay. The owner is also the groom and turning out for a day’s hunting, cleaning 
saddlery and grooming an undipped animal is no mean effort. But it is worth it, and young 
fox hunters look forward to those particular days in the week in spite of the work entailed. 
A firm alliance with the farmers of the hunt and a direct market for the sale of their forage 
are the foundations for the continuity of hunting. Cement this alliance with good com¬ 
radeship and the future of hunting is assured. This is the spirit that surmounts obstacles 
in difficult times. This is the spirit that will mamlain the sport of our ancestors in the 
years to come. 

The Groom. The Shoeing Smith 

In every hunt stable the stud groom is as indispensable as the chief engineer on board 
a trans-Atlantic liner. Although he has no control of their riding, he has to .have his 
horses fit and sound so that they will come out in their turn. I would put the good 
English stud groom, and ninety per cent, of these are good, in a class by himself, and 
you will find them m demand abroad as well as at home. Although not a certificated 
practitioner, he must be a practical vet and a specialist in feeding. A good man will never 
fear to call in a veterinary surgeon in serious cases, whereas the less genuine man is inclined 
to resent professional advice as it may lead to exposure of his own questionable treatment. 
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His duties in detail would fill a volume, but the following are some of the more 
essential. He must be first in and last out of the stable, going round his horses after being 
hunted, again between 8 and 9 p.m. He is responsible that exercise is carried out in 
accordance with his orders, having a reliable understudy to take charge on long exercise 
He is responsible for feeds with special attention to capricious feeders, carefully checking 
the feeds of each individual animal, and as far as practicable feeding them himself. He 
will examine all horses on return from hunting, immediately noting first indications of 
trouble and see these horses run out next day. He supervises shoeing and renailing. 
He supervises fomentations, hot water bandaging and applies veterinary treatment. 
He decides on the rugs to be worn and the ventilation in stables. He sees that horses 
are properly groomed and that rugs and saddlery are cleaned and kept in good order. 
He ensures that forage is of good quality, bedding is efficiently used, clean and ample 
without being wasteful. He keeps an eye on the correct bitting of horses, especially 
of any new charges. In fact he studies each horse individually and feeds them accordingly, 
knowing only loo well that as much harm can come from giving too much concentrated 
food as too little. The stud groom in a smaller establishment will have the same responsi¬ 
bilities, but will have to do his share of the work Needless to say, in most private stables 
the owner takes over many of these responsibilities himself. 

In a large stud the stud groom is fortunate if there are not some delicate animals 
and during an open season he may meet with a run of bad luck from accidents and lameness. 
One can imagine his anxiety ; everything depends on his skill and perseverance to pull 
a sick animal round and restore a lame horse to soundness, when he will indeed spend 
many sleepless nights worrying about his charges. The measure of his success is his 
reward, and being human he appreciates a well-deserved compliment on the results of his 
good work. As a class these men are conscientious, wholly absorbed in their duties 
and the value of their experience is incalculable It is no job for the incompetent or 
unreliable individual and the few that are trade on the ignorance of some unexacting 
owner It is easy enough to make horses look sleek and fat with overfeeding, inadequate 
fresh air and exercise, but such animals will not meet the requirements of a hunt stable. 
Except when a huntsman stands watching hounds, his horse is ever on the move. 

*'See ^ how they range 
Dispersed^ how busily this way and that 
They cross, examining with curious nose 
Each likely haunt, 

When hounds have cast themselves and failed, the huntsman makes his cast, or hfts 
hounds to a holloa on information from one of his whippers-in. Unlike other hunters, 
his horse covers extra miles while the field stand still. On the other hand, the cry, 
“Huntsman please!” liberates him in a congested gateway and not having to wait his 
turn at a fence, he never has to make up ground which is the exhausting experience of a 
very large proportion of the field. Certainly his second horse has to be a hard, good 
constitutioned animal as the huntsman has to get to the end of a hunt, no matter how 
late in the day. It is indeed a hard life for hunt servants and their horses and both 
must be fit. 

From one’s knowledge of the countryside there may well be a dearth of blacksmiths 
In the past many were trained in the mounted branches of the army. Those that are at 
work to-day are mostly old men. Jt is a job that requires long training and apprenticeship. 
A careless or ignorant snuth can do irreparable harm whereas a good man is worth his 
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weight in gold. Bad shoeing may account for much trouble which has the further disad¬ 
vantage that It will not be immediately apparent, but will later put a normally sound horse 
out of work for some considerable time. Corns may develop from too short narrow- 
heeled shoes, especially if kept on too long. Capped elbows can occur owing to the 
inner heel of a foreshoe being too long, in which case the underedge and heel should 
be rounded ofi'. 

Shoes too wide on the inside may cause brushing or cutting. Making the foot fit 
the shoe instead of the reverse, by rasping down the outer wall, will weaken the structure 
of the foot. Rasping down the heels instead of the hard surface of the toe where the 
horn mainly grows will impose undue strain on the back tendons. The reduction of the 
horn other than at the toe will add to the difficulty of subsequent shoeing Pricking by 
driving a nail too near to the sensitive part of the foot will cause lameness The frog 
should not be pared to give it a neat appearance. Beyond trimming off loose particles, 
it should be left alone when it will develop with ground pressure and serve its useful 
purpose. Well shaped and properly cared for feet arc the foundation of a horse’s sound¬ 
ness and ability to do fast work. In fact the farrier’s is one of the oldest and most 
respected trades, and indispensable to hunting. 

‘ ‘ Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands. 

The smith a mighty man is he 
With strong and sinewy hands"' 

were lines that all children used to know by heart Let us hope that this problem, the 
recruitment and training of good young shoeing-snuths, will be taken in hand in good 
time and satisfactorily solved. 

When we consider the hundreds of well-trained horses appearing in the hunting 
field up to 1938, it becomes obvious that a large number of people must have been engaged 
in making them and finishing their education. Many of these were professional “nags- 
men” and the remainder were owners who made an occasional young hunter or at any 
rate put on the final polish. Practically all of the younger men had gone to the war and 
the older ones left behind were engaged on some work of national importance and were 
getting no younger. Out of Ireland the number of young hunters being made to-day 
is negligible. For this and other reasons we must expect a scarcity of well made animals 
in the next few years. Similarly, due to the exigency of war, there will inevitably be a 
shortage of horsemen with the knowledge and experience required to make a high-class 
hunter. Many of the ‘ ‘ nagsmen * ’ were men of a certain age, but they started their appren¬ 
ticeship as young lads. In many ways it is a job for a young man, as most accidents are 
naturally incurred during the finishing stage of a hunter’s education, not during those later 
years when he is proclaimed to be “as safe as a house.” As a reductio ad absurdum if 
the present conditions continued indefinitely this might become a lost art. Nevertheless 
we must face the fact that this shortage is a problem to be surmounted and again I believe 
that the Pony Clubs, which should be as democratic as the Boy Scout movement, will be 
the school from which potential “nagsmen,” amateur or professional, will graduate. 
They can do much^ not only to promote the necessary standard of horsemanship, but 
also to foster amongst their students the ambition and desire to make a young hunter 
on their own. ^ 

In the first place it should be appreciated that the hunting field, riding over the 
farmers’ fences is not the place to start a youngster’s education. Manners and ability 
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to jump should be acquired before entering a young horse to hounds. Incidentally 
handiness at opening and shutting gates by rider and horse is most important. The rider 
must, for these occasions, be ambidextrous, using his whip in his left hand when 
manipulating a gate, hung on his left side, and using his legs to place his horse, or make 
him push a gate open with his chest. When this stage has been achieved, he should 
be brought out, first of all to see hounds and behave himself in company, later when he 
no longer shows undue excitement he can see a hunt unobtrusively and quietly, then m 
due course be ridden with judgment in a hunt. 

During the period when he is first making his acquaintance with hounds, he should 
not be overfed with corn, nor overstrained with long hours. Both are liable to affect 
his temperament. He should consider this a pleasant form of exercise. A phlegmatic 
nature may be all the better for being ridden in company and livened up by the music 
of hounds. But the majority will be excited and remain excitable all their lives if this 
period of initiation is not taken quietly step by step. 

From experience of army horses accustomed to being ridden in the ranks or as 
chargers, one found that they showed little excitement when first introduced to hounds, 
and I am convinced that it is more the presence of other horses that excites a youngster 
than the actual sight of hounds. That a pack in full cry will inspire him I do beheve, 
and most of us will remember how an old hunter will prick his ears and whinny with 
delight when he hears a hunting horn or catches the note of hounds in the distance. 
Furthermore, many a good horse will take a keen hold of his bridle when ridden behind 
and then settle down quietly once he is up in front with hounds. There are of course 
exceptions and some animals only become wildly excited when they hear hounds. Every 
horse differs in disposition, which within limitations adds to the interest of riding, but 
generally speaking, the more they can be ridden in company beforehand the less excited 
they will be out hunting. 

As the role of nagsman is fitting for the young, I will endeavour for the benefit of the 
rising generation to depict a good lad on a good youngster when it is considered that the 
time has come to allow the latter to slip along in a hunt. It is as well to be quite sure as 
to what is meant by the expression—a horse jumping off his hocks in true hunter fashion. 
In a steeplechase, when a horse is fully extended at the gallop, he gams sufficient height 
to clear a fence by standing well back when he takes off. If he meets a fence wrong and 
comes underneath it, at the pace he is going, he will crash through it, and this is how the 
majority of falls occur. A strong fence will turn a horse over, and certainly he cannot 
crash through the stout blackthorn binders of a natural fence. By holding a young hunter 
back to hand, his stride at the gallop is contracted, his hocks are kept under him by pressure 
of the rider’s legs. Consequently he can take off nearer to a fence without risk, owing 
to the fact that his hocks are so placed that he can propel himself upwards as well as 
forwards. Thus he learns to jump in true hunter fashion and is not dependent upon 
the impetus of speed. Once he has learnt to jump in this manner and has confidence in 
his own capabilities, he can be allowed to go faster at his fences, because he has achieved 
the correct style, arching his back and spnnging from his hocks brought well forward 
under his centre of gravity. By this means he learns to stand back jumping as a hunter 
should without relying on the impetus of speed to spread himself over a wide obstacle. 
If a hunter comes wrong at a fence with the ditch on the near side, he will put his feet 
in It and come to grief. Consequently, when meeting these conditions, a youngster 
should be steadied in order to gauge the distance and measure his stride to the edge of the 
ditch when he can, if necessary, put in a short one. On no account must this restraint 
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be imposed too late; he must be assured of a free head two lengths from the fence, 
A seasoned veteran, master of the art, will do all this naturally on his own, The art 
of horsemanship is complete understanding and sympathy between horse and rider. 

Let us now pick out young Harry Brown, formerly a graduate of his local pony 
club. After all, there must be another Harry Brown besides the Harry Brown we all 
know as one of the finest horsemen of our day. We will mount him on a nice blood 
chestnut, fit and rising six years old, called “Maroon/’ now ready for a good hunt; all we 
want is a holding scent and a stout fox worthy of the bitch pack that are out to-day. 
It is mid-winter with the weather-glass tending to rise, a nip in the air and the wind is 
veering from nor’west to north while the white clouds high in the sky at intervals drift 
leisurely over the sun. The fences and trees, long bereft of leaves, stand out black against 
their background of green grass on which a thin cloak of early morning frost still gleams 
in the sunshine. The two bridle tracks running down the contours of the glistening surface 
and converging on the scene of the day’s fixture, arc scarred with fresh hoof-marks. 

Yesterday the chestnut's feet had been carefully examined to make sure that there 
were no signs of a loose shoe or clinches protruding beyond the wall of the hoof. These 
are small but important items which if neglected may throw a horse and his rider out of a 
hunt. Before leaving the stable this morning the fitting of the bit and the adjustment of the 
curb chain were attended to and after mounting, the girths were pulled up a couple of 
holes. Now they are ready for the road. 

There is a goodly following of foxhunters to greet the Master at the meet, but not 
the numbers wc used to see in pre-war days. Young Harry, who has allowed just over 
an hour to hack six miles to the meet, doffs his hat as he says “Good Morning” to the 
Master, who, appreciating that Harry is a lad to be encouraged, finds time to ask him how 
his young charge is progressing. At the meet young H.B, remembers a lesson stressed 
by his capable instructor of the Pony Club, namely : to try and convey to his horse when 
he started hunting that there was nothing abnormal about his introduction to hounds, 
but merely a day-to-day episode in the life of a horse like his daily exercise and therefore 
no occasion for nervousness or excitement. Consequently he allows Maroon to walk 
about freely as he champs playfully at the bit in his mouth. If I am not mistaken, when 
they pulled up for a moment, he took out a piece of gingerbread from his pocket and 
the chestnut turning his head took it from the outstretched hand of his rider, who is 
evidently not lacking in horse-sense. This special delicacy is generally reserved as a 
reward for good behaviour, but this morning apparently it distracts the horse’s attention, 
giving him a sense of well-being, further confirmed as Harry wipes a sticky glove on his 
shoulder. 

At a signal from the Master hounds throw off. “Hounds please, Gentlemen, Hounds 
please!” the road is cleared and the young chestnut’s heels are turned in towards the 
fence away from hounds to obviate any possible risk of his kicking at one. The first 
covert is drawn blank, the fox having vacated the larch spinney some time before hounds 
were put in, which, although disappointing, has a pacifying effect on Maroon, who was 
very much alert, on his toes, and showed considerable interest in the proceeding. The 
scene might well have been; 

^"Tongues that are belNike^ are ringing out clear^ 

True warning, this morning, a fox in the gorse. 

Hark holloa I thrice echoed, now rending the air. 

Proclaims that bold Reynard has quitted his lair; 

Then faintly a tally-ho heralds his cowrie.” 
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\n this case Reynard’s suspicions were aroused not so much by the nearby meet as the 
presence of latecomers, who instead of riding to the meet, had broken the accepted rule 
by turning up at the covert side awaiting the arrival of hounds. They now proceed, 
jogging at hounds’ pace to Slingsly Osiers, which is invariably a sure find. Young H.B. 
and his horse have not lagged behind as he intends to give Maroon every chance of seeing 
a hunt to-day, instead of pottering about quietly which had been their practice up to date. 
The Master holds up the field on a bridge over which hounds and huntsman cross on their 
way to the withy bed in full view of which we are standing. The whippers-in take post, 
then with a wave of the huntsman’s hand and his encouraging, ‘*Eleu in! Eleu m httle 
bitches''’ hounds dash into covert. 

There is special attraction about a find in the osiers. It is possible to see hounds 
industriously working amongst the crimson and yellow stems and this morning a fox 
that had been lying up on a patch of dry rushes is disturbed from his kennel where he had 
hoped to rest secure after his nightly marauding activities. He is already afoot judging 
by the opening notes that ring out from the centre of the covert. 

Harry’s horse raises a hind foot to give a stamp of impatience as he takes in the 
scene of activity, but his rider succeeds in distracting his attention by playing the bit 
in his mouth and a timely word of caution. If allowed to persist, this may develop into 
i dangerous habit, a vicious kick with one leg may do irreparable damage to another 
horse and, if not instantly checked, it may soon increase into a two-legged elfort, a danger 
to other riders as well as their horses. Now there is a clash of melody in covert and the 
fox realises that safety depends on slipping away and gaining the open without more 
ado. From the bridge he can be viewed stealing across the grass field and as he disappears 
with a whisk of his white-tipped brush through the far fence, the first whipper-in can be 
seen standing erect in his stirrups holloaing him away. 

What a thrill! Naturally a young horse senses the feeling of excitement that his 
rider is unable to conceal But they must still wait patiently as they watch the first 
couple of bitches jump the water-logged ditch bordering the withy bed. First a whimper, 
then a full-throated note of triumph, followed by a volume of melody as the body of the 
pack now pick up the line which has been earned by the wind a chain or so to the left 
of Reynard’s actual course. Hounds arc all out and settling to the line 

“Forrard away. Forrard away, Forrard!” and the '‘twang, twang, twang ” of the 
huntsman’s horn, coupled with the entire scene viewed from the bridge is indeed a severe 
test for a veteran, let alone a high-mettled youngster. The Master turns his horse on the 
bridge and the signal releasing the eager field reacts down the long cavalcade of horses. 
Helter skelter they go, with sparks flying as iron hooves grate on the hard brickwork 
surface of the bridge. Harry has his eye on a good man-to-hounds and intends to keep 
him in view and take advantage of a lead over the first few fences until he feeJs confident 
in himself and his mount, when he is determined to ride a line of his own. 

Now taking the advantage of a lead is all very well in its way, especially with a young 
horse ridden at the tail of a hunt in a leisurely manner, but in front it will not be so easy, 
people will cut in and upset a youngster if he has not been accustomed to wait his turn 
Whenever possible he should have been taught dunng his early schooling, to keep his 
place, which on occasions out hunting is as important as jumping first. On the other 
liand the practice of schooling without wings is the best means of ensuring in a hunt that 
your horse will jump exactly where you present him at a fence even though others may be 
crowding round a gap alongside him. 

Young Harry sails successfully over the first fence behind his pilot without checking 
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his horse, who lands as light as a feather, a pretty sure indication that one is on board 
a good natural fencer. As he gallops down the headland of the ridge-and-furrow, feeling 
on the best of terms with his horse, he catches a glimpse of the tail hounds away on his 
left scrambling through a gap in the corner of the fence ahead. This is a stubborn 
untrimmed blackthorn obstacle with one or two weak places made by horses in a former 
hunt and now patched up with rails. Several of the field are converging on the gap that 
H.B.’s pilot has already safely negotiated and to avoid a collision our young friend has 
to take a pull. While waiting his turn he finds everyone edging nearer and nearer, then 
the man immediately in front of him, with a muttered exhortation to his horse, bounds 
forward, rapping the rail with both hind legs and pecking badly on landing. Harry 
has not allowed for this, or rather Maroon, resenting further delay, lands very close to 
the horse, that manages to recover from his peck. His hurried apologies are answered 
by not entirely unprovoked sarcasm. “I’d be much obliged if you wouldn’t mind riding 
in my pocket!” Harry decides henceforth to try and pick his own place next time. 

Hounds are now out of sight, the riders in front are bearing left-handed and he 
turns in that direction. They are splashing through a large badly drained field and this 
further entails riding across the ridge and furrow, so he wisely decides to keep his youngster 
well in hand prepared to make up ground at the first opportunity when the going improves. 
The fence ahead leans away and the leaders in front jump it where they meet it. Maroon 
pricks his ears as he sees them sail over ahead of him and takes it in his stride. Once 
again on good going he is allowed to stretch himself over the billowy grass but is steadied 
and brought back on his hocks when presented at some stout timber on the far side of 
a well defined ditch. Once collected, three lengths from the ditch, he is given more rein 
and pressed on by his rider’s legs, he jumps it in true hunter form, giving his rider a feeling 
of power behind the saddle and mutual confidence twixt man and horse. 

Hounds are brought to their noses over the next three fields of arable where those 
busy agriculturists, the green plover, taking wing, relinquish their quest of wireworms. 
As they rise high overhead, the white of their breasts and the dark green of their under¬ 
wings are silhouetted against the blue sky, their shrill cry being drowned by the animated 
chorus of the bitch pack. The chestnut is eased up to a canter, with a “Steady, Boy, 
Steady!” which he understands, and following the example of the other horses he comes 
back smoothly to hand. 

Riding down the drain furrow of a ploughed field, over a sheep hurdle and the use 
of two accommodating gates brings them to the main road. Hounds have not owned 
the line on the far side and the order is, “Hold hard, please. Hold hard!” It looks as 
if the fox must have run the ditch for fifty yards before crossing the road, as Barmaid and 
Melody feathering down the grass verge on the far side suddenly throw their tongues in 
triumph, the next moment the remaining nineteen and a half couples join issue, over they 
go into the field beyond, proclaiming with confident cry that Reynard had set his mark 
dead upwind. Each eager bitch is striving for mastery and as we emerge through a gate 
from the road on to the sound turf we realise that it will take a good horse to live with 
them as they race over the rising ground. 

Master Brown and several others settle down to cut out the work and there is no time 
for hesitation at the pace the bitches are setting. Over the well-drained pastures he lets 
the good chestnut stride along, but keeping him within himself. The fences are clean 
cut-and-laid with a ditch on one side or the other. He may exercise a little restraint 
as they meet a ditch on the near side, otherwise he sits as still as he can, leaning over his 
horse’s withers, knowing the steadier his seat in this position, either over the fences cron 
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the flat, the less effort it will be for his mount. This is all plain sailing, sheer joy to a 
galloping horse, and the less he is interfered with the better. Instinctively Master Brown 
steadies him as they approach a blind nearside ditch filled high with hedge trimmings, 
as a warning to watch where he puts his feet, and as the horse responds and measures 
his stride our young friend presses him on with his heels with the result that the chestnut 
is nicely balanced and collected and jumps off his hocks confident that he will have freedom 
of his head in mid-air. We can see Harry “go with his horse,” who tucks up his hind 
legs and shows a clean pair of heels landing well out in the next field. 

Later it may have been bad luck or bad judgment when he selected what he considered 
an easy weak place, but the take-off was poached with water-logged hoofmarks and 
Maroon dropped a hind leg in the far ditch when they nearly parted company. 
Fortunately Harry’s hands on his horse’s withers pushed him back in position, but this 
was further accomplished by the fact that his knees never left the saddle, and he makes 
a mental note that a good take-off is the first condition to ensure successful negotiation 
of any fence. 

Approaching a stiff post and rails, he holds his horse together between hand and leg, 
contracting his stride, yet Maroon’s head is free two lengths before he takes off and as 
Harry’s heels close on his flanks he pops over as neatly as a stag. Half-way across the 
field he sees that the one beyond is sown with beans He checks and turning his horse 
flicks over the small fence on his right to avoid the crop. Glancing in the direction of 
hounds he spots the leading bitches scrambling over the fence out of the field of beans 
as the pack swings right-handed and now emerges into the field about a hundred yards 
below where he has pulled up. With others he waits there on the inner circle viewing the 
pack broadside on crossing their line of vision and scent improving on the grass, hounds 
crash on to the blackthorn binders of the fence ahead, some scrambling under and others 
over the stout ox-rail on the near side. 

There is a gate in the far corner of the field and most of the followers gallop towards 
it, nearly cutting off a couple of tail hounds. At the same time young Brown sees his 
original pilot, the huntsman and the Master turning to present their horses at the fence 
with the ox-rail, some distance short of where hounds crossed He must make up his 
mind quickly, he can either join the three now squaring their horses at the fence or follow 
the bulk of the field heading for the gate. If he hesitates he will lose the advantage of a 
useful lead added to which he will be caught in the stream of horses turning away from 
the fence when it would be an unfair question to ask of a young horse. He does not 
hesitate for a second ; with three dependable horses in front he chooses his own place 
opposite a supporting post of the ox-rail which helps the chestnut to measure his distance, 
lets him stride out and sails over m the wake of the leaders. Should there have been 

t. 

another ox-rail on the landing side, the grand effort of the chestnut would surely have 
cleared it as well. There are now only these four with hounds as they sweep uphill along 
a grass track leading to a disused quarry. 

Reynard had evidently tried the earth here, which had been stopped and a farmhand 
can be seen waving his cap and holloaing on the top of the hill. This information is 
confirmed by a whipper-in. The huntsman gallops to the point with the pack close at 
his heels and before he reaches the top of the hill, hounds hit off the line with a ringing 
cry racing over the springy turf and pointing for the large wood on the far side of the 
valley ahead of us. 

^ This short delay has allowed the rest of the field to catch a cursory glimpse of the 
proceedings, but they will have to urge still further their hard-pressed horses even lo keep 
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in view the four horsemen, who chose the shortest route to stay with the fast running 
pack. 

The next incident as far as H.B. and his horse are concerned was when they 
encountered a hairy unkempt hedge interwoven with brambles at the foot of the hill. As 
they took off from the sound turf there was nothing to warn horse or rider that they would 
meet an unpleasant drop on the far side and the chestnut pecked badly as he landed on the 
heavier going. Harry might have slipped the reins through his fingers and even might 
have adjusted his body by leaning back in mid-air. As it was the horse stretched his 
head to the utmost m a gallant effort to recover. Harry rolled over his off shoulder, 
his stirrups hanging limply against Maroon’s flanks, but he still retains the reins. Both 
being young and active, the horse is on his legs and rider back in the saddle in little longer 
time than it takes to describe the incident. In the meantime he has lost his place and the 
mam body of the field are now close on him ; nor was he the only one that came to 
grief at that fence. 

No full day’s schooling across country would be complete without the hazard of open 
water, good fortune or otherwise, with hounds in full cry on the far side. After ihcir 
fall Harry did not press his youngster to catch up over the holding ground, and if we 
follow the tracks of the galloping horses we will see they converge on a gate; m the field 
beyond the tortuous line of pollard willows marks the course of the stream. Harry 
saw' where the huntsman has just sailed over and reckons the foothold is sound. He 
must, however, beware lest he gets entangled with a refusing horse swerving towards him. 
Then, about forty yards from the water’s edge, pressing his horse up to his bit with his 
legs, he holds him straight, while the chestnut, with a confident prick of his ears, gauges 
the distance and the last fifteen yards they put on the pace. Both mean getting over 
and With a final thrust from Maroon’s hind toes they are launched like an arrow from a 
bow and land well beyond the treacherous bank on the far side. 

What a glorious sensation I As Maroon’s hocks are straightened, young Harry 
can feel the taut muscles of his loins, the rush of air as they leave the ground, as they sail 
over, beneath the chestnut’s outstretched neck and forelegs, he catches a flashlight glimpse 
of water eight feet below him, then senses the joy of achievement and a feeling of pride 
in the exploits of his gallant mount. 

Graphically John Masefield depicts the scene. 

“77ie hiil’marl died to valley Clay 
And (here before them ran the grey 
Yell Water, swirling as it ran, 

The Yell brook of the hunting man. 

The hunters eyed it and were grim 
They saw the water snaking slim 
Ahead, like silver; they could see 
{Each man) his pollard willow tree 
Firming the bank; they felt their horses 
Catch the gleam^s hint and gather forces. 

They heard the men behind draw near. 

Each horse was trembling as a spear 
Trembles in hand when tense to hurl 
They saw the brimmed brook's eddies curl; 

The willow roots like water snakes; 

The beaten holes the ratten makes. 
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They heard the water^s rush; they heard 
Hugh Conway’'s mare come like a bird; 

A faint cry from the hounds ahead. 

Then saddle strain, the bright hooves ' tread. 

Quick words, the splash of mud, the launch. 

The sick hope that the bank be staunch. 

Then Souse, with Souse to left and right. 

Maroon across. Sir Peter's White 
Down but pulled up, Tom over, Hugh 
Mud to the hat but over too. 

Well splashed by Squire, who was m 
With draggled pink stuck close to skin 

, The Squire ...” 

1 

Hounds eventually ran their fox to ground m the big wood beyond the hunt borders. 
Thus Reynard saved his brush and the game bitches were denied the final ntes of the chase. 

After thirty-five minutes over a beautiful line of country it is time for this promising 
youngster to return to his stable, where a bucket of gruel is ready for him. We can be 
sure that boy and horse enjoyed their day and learnt their lessons, nor will Harry be short 
of a mount for the rest of the season. 

“ We pray that the joys of the chase may endure 
With the horse and the hound that we cherish. 

May good men be mounted to ride as of yore 
To hounds, which have dt ive and a nose that is sure. 

May we never see fox-hunting perish. ’ ’ 



FLAT RACING IN ENGLAND 


By JOHN LODER 



N origin, racing in England was the sport of the king, noblemen and 
gentlemen who bred horses and raced them, not because they wanted 
something to gamble over, nor for the entertainment of the populace, 
but simply because racing appealed to them intrinsically as a sport in 
the same way as hunting did. 

In the year 1756, or so we believe, these noblemen and gentlemen 
founded the Jockey Club. The purpose of the Club was to uphold and maintain the 
principles of good sportsmanship and honourable dealing with regard to the racing of 
horses upon Newmarket Heath. From that year henceforward, for nigh now upon 
200 years, the Jockey Club has continued and has become the supreme court of 
judicature and the fount of all authority upon the Turf ^ 

The Jockey Club is not a democratic body; new members are co-opted to the Club 
by agreement among the existing members. The aristocratic form of government is 
probably the one best fitted for the government of the racing world, and the assorted 
variety of types that make up its inhabitants. And it is most noteworthy how little serious 
disagreement with the Jockey Club’s action ever arises among the racing community. 

As one would expect in a body so constituted and with such a tradition behind it, 
the Jockey Club is very conservative in its policy. Sometimes changes and innovations 
upon the Turf seem over-long delayed. But on the whole, the conservative nature of 
Jockey Club rule proves a desirable safeguard against ill-considered chopping and 
changing, and against over-hasty departures from traditional ways. 

Thus not the least of the charms of the Turf is the definite sense of continuity with 
the more gracious days of our past as a nation that comes in active participation in racing 
upon some historic racecourse or training ground. Though to appreciate that one needs 
to have some acquaintance with the history of racing and with the development of the 
British thoroughbred horse. 

Let me give a particular instance. For many years the big event of the Thursday 
morning session at the Doncaster Yearling Sales has been the auction of the bloodstock 
from the Sledmere Stud. And there has always been for me a sense of pleasing satisfaction 
when a Sledmere Yearling comes into the sale ring, to know that the particular colt 
or filly has been bred on the very same pastures of East Yorkshire where racehorses have 
been bred season after season by the Sykes family for more than 160 years. 

Then again, you never think of Sledmere without recalling instantly to mind that 
great character, Sir Tatton Sykes, who died in 1863 when he was over 90 years old. He 
had been at Doncaster the year before to see Marquis win the St. Leger, and had seen 
every St. Leger except that of 1839 ever since he was fourteen. There was something 
certainly unique, and as most sportsmen will think, to be revered about the man who 
would rise at four and walk to Epsom to see Eager win the Derby in 1791, and walk 
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back again to his lodgings in Lamb’s Conduit Street by eleven at night. And how many 
men could acknowledge themselves the peer of the same Sir Tatton who, in 1817, when 
he was forty-five, could journey on horseback from Sledmere to Aberdeen with his racing 
jacket under his waistcoat and a clean shirt and a razor in his pocket, for the sake of a 
mount in the Welter Stakes, when that was the greatest race in Scotland, and then without 
stopping to dine go back to sleep that night at Brechin so that he might be back at Doncaster 
on Leger day. 

Such is the enthusiasm that the Turf inspires in men that truly understand the sport 
and all its ways. Racing as we have it in England to-day, scrupulously fair and just 
in all Its conduct, and an honourable calling for everyone professionally engaged upon 
it, is our heritage from many such as Tatton Sykes. 

Three Derby winners have been bred by the Sykes family at Sledmere. They were 
St. Giles, who won it m 1832, Doncaster in IS?^ and Spearmint m 1906. Scottish 
Union, who won the St. Leger in 1938, was also Sledmere bred. All these colts were 
sold from Sledmere beforehand as yearlings, for the Sledmere Stud is one, the chief 
in fact, of those studs which, as we say, breed for sales. Most of the more important 
patrons of the Turf do not buy yearhngs at auction, but breed their own horses on their 
own stud farms. Lord Astor, for instance, breeds his own horses at Cliveden in 
Buckinghamshire; Lord Rosebery at Mentmore; Miss Paget at her stud, Elsenham Hall, 
in Essex; and the Aga Khan at his stud m Ireland. But those who race horses on a more 
modest scale and do not wish, nor can afford to maintain expensive breeding studs, 
acquire their horses as yearlings at public auction. These Yearling Sales are promoted 
by Messrs. Tattersall, a very long-established firm of horse auctioneers, and are held at 
Doncaster in September and at Newmarket in July. The Doncaster Sales is the most 
important yearling dispersal of the year. It is held in conjunction with the St. Leger 
race meeting there and extends over four days, selling taking place in the mornings before 
the racing and in the evening when the day’s racing is done. Another important sale 
of yearlings is that held in August in Dublin by the Irish firm, Messrs. Goff. 

Besides Sledmere other important studs in England that breed for sale are the 
National Stud in Dorset, which is maintained through the Ministry of Agriculture on 
behalf of the nation; the Worksop Manor Stud in Nottinghamshire; and the Sezincote 
Stud at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, in Gloucestershire. At the National Stud were bred 
Sun Chariot and Big Game, who won classic races for His Majesty in 1942. At Worksop 
Manor were bred Papyrus, who won the Derby in 1923, and Flamingo, who won the 
Two Thousand Guineas in 1928. From Sezincote, which stud is notable for the stamina 
of the horses they breed there, came Tibenus and Valerian. There are, of course, many 
other studs in England breeding for sale. Among the many which breed for sale m 
Ireland, Viscount Adare’s in County Limenck may be exemplified as one of the most 
important. 

' During the past fifty years there has been an ever increasing rise in the prices paid for 
yearlings at public auction. When for instance, in 1891, 6,000 gns. was paid at auction 
for a yearling colt, that sum represented at the time the highest figure ever paid for a 
yearling. To-day 6,000 gns. is still a recognisedly high price to pay for a yearling, but 
not an exceptionally high price. Seven yearlings were sold for a higher sum in 1944 at 
the September sales alone. Two of these yearlings were actually sold for a sum in excess 
of 10,000 gns.; while the record price for a yearling at pubhc auction now is 15,000 gns., 
which sum was paid by Miss Paget at Doncaster in 1936. 

Through the twenty-six years from 1919 to 1944, the Derby was five times won 
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by colts bought as yearlings at public auction. They were Papyrus, who won in 1923, 
Manna m 1926, Blenheim in 1930, April the Fifth in 1932, and Windsor Lad who won 
in 1934. Four other winners were bought privately. Thus, seventeen of the 
twenty-six Derby winners since 1918 were bred by their owners. 

The Derby is one (and usually reckoned the most important) of the five races for 
three-year-olds which are generally referred to as the Classics. The other four are the 
Two Thousand Guineas, the One Thousand Guineas (for which only fillies may run), 
the Oaks (also confined to fillies), and the St. Leger. The Two Thousand and the One 
Thousand Guineas are run at Newmarket over a straight mile at the very end of April. 
The Derby and the Oaks at Epsom over a mile and a half at the beginning of June, and the 
St. Leger at Doncaster over a mile and six furlongs in September. Entries for these 
events have to be made two years before the races are run ; when, that is to say, the 
eventual three-year-olds are still yearlings. These five races are each, usually, worth 
about £10,000 to the owner of the winner, and are thus the most valuable races run for 
in England under Jockey Club Rules. 

In the other four Classic races, the record from 1919 to 1944 of yearlings bought 
at auction is much the same as one finds with the Derby. There was no St. Leger in 1939, 
so that whereas the St. Leger has seven times since 1918 been won by horses sold at auction 
when yearlings, it has eighteen times been won by horses bred by their owners. The 
Two Thousand was ten limes won by sale yearlings and sixteen times by home-bred ones. 


**Michael and John*' sons of Mrs. Carlos Clark. By Charles Simpson, R.I. 
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The Oaks five times went to yearling bought fillies but twenty-one times to those that 
their owners also bred. Home bred fillies on twenty-three occasions won the One 
Thousand, while those yearling bought won it only three times. 

It IS an obvious inference from such details that on the whole a superior quality of 
bloodstock is bred by those breeders who do not sell but race their own home bred stock. 
Thus, when the mares from such studs sometimes come into the market, as for instance 
upon the death of their owners, extraordinarily large sums are paid to obtain them. 
When the late Lord Glanely died in 1942, at the subsequent sale of his breeding stock 
the record sum of 17,000 gns. was paid for a six-year-old mare of his named Olein. 

But it should not be thought that one has no hope of success upon the Turf unless 
one can afford to pay extraordinarily high prices for horses April the Fifth, the 1932 
Derby winner, was bought at auction as a yearling for only 200 gns It is true he was 
put up to dissolve a partnership between Mr. Sydney McGregor, who is a breeder and 
dealer at Leamington, and Mr. G. S. L. Whitelaw, and that Mr McGregor bought him 
back. Even so the colt went into the sale ring without reserve and it was open to anybody 
that July morning to have bought him if they had thought as much of him as Mr. 
McGregor did. That was in 1930. The same year Lord Rosebery paid only 170 gns. 
at auction for a colt he called Miracle. That colt ran third to April the Fifth in the 
Derby and later won the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Park, a very valuable race, sometimes 
even more valuable than the Derby. 

Careful research into the sales returns of the past twenty-five years would reveal 
many more comparable instances. Mr. Harry Cottri)!, for instance, at the Dublin Sales 
in 1934, bought Lovely Rosa, the Oaks winner of 1936, for only 370 gns. Those who 
are keen to own racehorses must bear these instances m mind. If they will put themselves 
in the hands of a good judge of horses and be advised, they have an extremely good 
chance of buying something for only a few hundreds that can win the best races in the 
Calendar, and with which they can hold their own with the most powerful owner-breeders 
in the land. 

The most important Yearling Sales are held towards the end of the summer, because 
it is at that time of the year that the yearlings leave the stud farms where they have been 
reared and are sent to be trained for racing; though they will not be eligible to race until 
the following spring. Racehorses are all reckoned to have become one year old (or as 
we say, yearhngs) on the first of January following the date of their foaling. So if one 
has been foaled in March and another not until Jiftie they both become reckoned yearlings 
on the first of January following, and two years old in the January next following; and 
so on. Horses are not allowed to be raced until they are two years old by this reckoning, 
and as the flat racing season does not begin until the third week in March many horses, 
are two years old by the actual date before they race. 

Normally about one-fourth of all the horses in training (steeplechasers apart) are 
trained at Newmarket. His Majesty’s horses are trained there by Captain Boyd Rochfort 
at Freemason Lodge. Until 1943 His Majesty used to maintain his own private training 
establishment, Egerton House, at Newmarket. The late Mr. Richard Marsh trained 
three Derby winners there for King Edward Vll; Persimmon in 1896, Diamond Jubilee 
in 1900, and Minoru in 1909. Marsh continued as trainer to King George V, and retired 
in 1924. Mr. William Rose Jarvis took over the stable then and trained Scuttle to win 
the One Thousand for King George in 1928. Jarvis died in 1943, when the present 
King’s horses were transferred to Freemason Lodge and the Egerton House property 
sold. 
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Many of the other leading breeders also have their horses in training at Newmarket. 
The Aga Khan, Lord Rosebery and Lord Derby all tram at Newmarket. Lord Rosebery’s 
trainer is Mr J. L. Jarvis at Park Lodge and his two Derby winners, Blue Peter and Ocean 
Swell, were both trained there Mr. Frank Butters, at FitzRoy House, is the Aga Khan’s 
J:ramcr, and has two Derby winners to his credit for the Aga Khan, Bahram and Mahmoud. 
Mr. Butters and Mr Jarvis are both what are termed public trainers, which is to say that 
the Aga Khan and Lord Rosebery, while they are the principal patrons of the respective 
stables, have not the cKclusive services of their trainers Lord Durham and Sir Alfred 
Butt, for instance, are both important patrons of Mr Butters's stable, as are Sir John 
Jarvis and Lord Milford of Mr J. L. Jarvis’s. Lord Derby, however, maintains his 
private training quarters at Newmarket, Stanley House, and a private trainer Mr. 
Walter Earl has held the position since 1938 and has already trained one Derby winner, 
Wathng Street, for Lord Derby. 

There would be at least twenty to thirty other training establishments at Newmarket 
of varying importance. One of the advantages of training at Newmarket is that racing 
IS centralised to a certain degree there, although not m the sense in which the term 
centralisation is understood in racing m the USA Over there race meetings extend 
over anything from twenty-five to fifty days together. The total number of days racing 
a year allotted to Newmarket is twenty-eight, which is taken m eight meetings lasting 
three or four days each. There arc thiee meetings at fortnightly intervals m April and 
May, two meetings in July and three more at fortnightly intervals during September and 
October. 

There are thirty-seven other racecourses in England and Scotland where meetings 
are held under Jockey Club Rules. None of these have more than eight days' racing 
each year, so by comparison racing is very much centralised at Newmarket. 

London is well served by five courses within easy reach of the City Alexandra 
Park is only six miles out from Trafalgar Square, but it is not one of the important courses. 
Well inside a twenty-mile radius arc the courses at Epsom, Sandown Park, Hurst Park 
and Kempton Park. Important races are run at all these courses. At Epsom is run 
the Derby and the Oaks; at Kempton Park the impoi lant races of the >car are the Queen’s 
Prize, a two miles handicap (always run on Easter Monday), and the Jubilee Handicap 
of ten furlongs m May. The big race of the year at Sandown Park is the Eclipse Stakes, 
a weight-for-age race over ten furlongs in July, which is always worth about £10,000 to 
the winner. Hurst Park’s big event fqr a great many years has been the Victoria Cup, 
a seven furlongs handicap run at the Spring Meeting. The Whitsuntide Bank Holiday 
is always allotted for the Hurst Park Summer Meeting; and in 1938 at this meeting they 
inaugurated a two miles race, the White Rose Stakes, on weight-for-age terms and worth 
nearly £3,000 to the winner. If this race is persevered with after the war it will probably 
become one of the most important races in England for slayers, for among races for horses 
that stay two miles or more only the Ascot Gold Cup is habitually more valuable. 

■' These near London courses arc particularly convenient of access for horses trained 
on the downlands of Surrey and Berkshire. Of the Surrey stables, much the most 
important are those of Mr. Walter Nightingall and Mr. Victor Smyth at Epsom. 
Nightingall has charge of the many horses Miss Paget has in training, and trained her 
colt, Straight Deal, at Epsom, to win the Derby of 1943. The main training centre in 
Berkshire is Lambourn, where the most important establishment is Captain Oswald 
Bell’s at Stork House. The principal patron of Captain Bell’s stables s Sir Hugo Cunliffe- 
Owen, for whom Bell has trained the Derby winner Felstead m 1928, and the Oaks 
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Winner, Rockfei, in 1938. Other classic winners trained at Lambourn in recent years 
have been Lovely Rosa, by Mr. Harry Cottnll, and Lambert Sminel, by Mr Fred 
Tcmpleman At Whatcombe in Berkshire Mr. R. C Dawson trains.* Several years 
ago, when Dawson trained for the Aga Khan and Mr Wm. Barnett, his stable was among 
the most formidable m the country. Tngo and Blenheim, who won the Derby in 1929 and 
1930, were among the many important winners Dawson trained. 

The Downs of Wiltshire are another important training ground, in fact Mr, Fred 
Darling’s establishment here is probably the most important m the country Since 1914, 
when Mr Fred Darling took over the stable from his father, Beckhampton has sent out 
the winners of eighteen classic races, and of these successes seventeen have been gained 
since 1921 It is now just over sixty years since the Darlings first came to Beckhampton. 
Sam, Fred Dai ling’s father, bought the place in 1882 fiom Henry Woolcot, Sam Darling 
had stalled training m a small way m 1875 at Bourton-on-thc-Hill m Gloucestershire, 
'fwo years later he moved and took a better place at Severn Stoke, near Worcester. 
Witlmi five years the opportunity cropped up to acquire the Beckhampton House estate 
and Sam Darling look it, settled down and trained there for thirty years until he retired 
and handed over to his son, Fred, at the end of the season of 1913. 

In the early years at Beckhampton Sam Darling was training under both Rules and, 
although he was moderately successful, it was not until the 'nineUcs, when Captain 
Greer and Mr. John Gubbins joined the stable, that he really established himself as one 
of the leading trainers of the day His first classic win was the Two Thousand with Galtec 
More in 1897. Galtce More, owned and bred by Mr. Gubbins, went on to wm the Derby 
and the St. Lcgcr, and was sold the following year to the Russians as a stallion. In 1898 
Sam Darling won the St Leger again, this time with Captain Greer’s Wildfowler, and in 
1902 he won a second Derby for Mr. Gubbins with Ard Patrick 

But the Darling connection with racing goes back a long way before the coming 
of Sam Darling to Beckhampton. It was Fred Darling’s great-grandfather, another 
Sam Darling, who first linked up the family fortunes with the Turf. This Sam Darling 
was one of the foremost jockeys of his day. His best season, perhaps, was 1832, when 
he rode seventy-three winners out of one hundred and seventy-four mounts It was in 
the year following that he rode his only classic winner, Rockingham, at Doncaster. 

In 1844 this Sam Darling retired and settled down m Gloucestershire, at Bourton. 
Sam Darling the younger was, I believe, brought up at Bourton by his grandfather, at 
any rate he was living there with the old man when he started training m 1875. 

The story of the Darlings on the Turf is, I think, really a most absorbing one and 
deserves to be told sometime in full. Perhaps Fred Darling himself will put pen to 
paper one day and tell the tale. 

There is no doubt, I should say, that a great deal of Fred Darling’s training success 
has been due to the fund of family stable lore that was handed on to him by his father: 
that and his known natural ability and concentration on his job. See him on the race¬ 
course, always quiet and competent, never flustered and never ostentatious. Another 
contributory factor to his success surely has been his determination always to acquire 
for himself the best possible assistance m the matter of jockey ship. 

^ In the early nineteen-twenties, when Steve Donoghue was m his prime, Fred Darling 
never put up another rider on a fancied horse if Steve was free to take the mount. Thus 
Donoghue rode Captain Cuttle for the Beckhampton stable m the 1922 Derby and won 


*Hc retired at the end of 1945. 
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it again in 1925 on the Beckhampton trained Manna. And now in recent years Gordon 
Richards has been retained to ride for the stable. 

Also in Wiltshire, and scarcely less well known to fame than Beckhampton, is the 
Manton House stable where Mr. Joe Lawson trains now. The history of Manton would 
make a glorious record ol Turf history, although with Alec Taylor's death, m 1943, 
the man most competent to have written it has gone. His father had already trained four 
classic winners before he built the Manton House establishment and moved there in 1870. 
Between that year and 1894, when he died, old Alee Taylor trained ten more classic winners, 
among the successes being the Derby of 1878 with Sefton and the St Leger of 1875 with 
Craig Millar. During the years 1894 to 1902, when Alee Taylor controlled the Manton 
stable jointly with his half-brother, Tom, who died m 1902, the stable produced no classic 
winner. But from 1902 until 1927, when he retired, Alec Taylor sent out twenty-one 
classic winners from Manton, including three winners of the Derby, eight of the Oaks 
and five of the St. Leger. Since 1927 Lawson has Jiad charge at Manton and he has 
five times won the Two Thousand, the One Thousand on three occasions, and the Oaks 
twice. So, in seventy-three years, thirty-ninc classic winners have been sent out from 
Manton : four of the Derby, twelve of the Oaks, six of the St. Leger, eleven of the Two 
Thousand and six of the One Thousand. Truly a unique record; and the story is still 
to be continued. .j 

In Hampshire at Stockbndge, Mr. H. S. Persse* controls an important stable. 
Classic successes have not been frequent, though Tetratcma and Mr. Jinks were trained 
there to win the Two Thousand Guineas, as also was one of the most remarkable 
horses ever seen on the Turf, The Tetrarch, unbeaten in seven races as a two-year-old 
m 1913, but unable to be trained afterwards. 

But the most famous of Hampshire training grounds is Kingsclere. The Park 
House stables at Kingsclere were built in 1867 for Mr. John Porter by Sir Joseph Hawley. 
And the following year he trained his first Derby winner. Blue Gown, and subsequently 
SIX others; Shotover (1882), St. Blaise (1883), Ormonde (1886), Sainfoin (1890), Common 
(1891) and Flying Fox (1899). > 

When Hawley died in 1875, Porter exercised the option which Sir Joseph's will allowed 
him of acquiring the freehold for £4,000 and between 1875 and 1905 (when he retired) 
he spent a further £20,000 on the place. During Sir Joseph’s lime there were boxes for 
only fourteen horses; m the later years of Porter's time there he had boxes for sixty or 
seventy horses, and all invariably occupied. 

Altogether the Kingsclere stable won twenty-three classic races during the thirty- 
eight years Porter trained there, and there have been four more since. The late Wilham 
Waugh won the St. Leger with Trout beck in 1906, the One Thousand with Winkipop 
in 1910 (just before Lord Astor moved his horses to Manton), and the Two Thousand with 
Clarissimus in 1916; and Mr, Fred Butters trained Mid-day Sun there in 1937. 

Kingsclere has, I believe, associations with the Turf even more historic than these. 
It has been asserted that the sporting Duke of Cumberland, the breeder of Eclipse, trained 
his horses at Kingsclere and that the famous Eclipse himself was put through his paces 
on these downs. 

Porter used to consider there was no training ground in the country to compare with 
his Kingsclere gallops. He regarded it as of the utmost importance in training a valuable 
stable of horses that the trainer should have his own private training ground* He much 


*Mr. Persse gave up the Stockbr.dgc stable n the spring of 1946. 
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disliked the idea of training at Newmarket where, as he once wrote, “your stud has to 
fall in, as it were, and become part of an immense congregation of horses ” It was 
Porter’s opinion that no matter how much care might be taken or what precautions, 
''it IS next to impossible to keep a large number of cattle of any description together 
within a prescribed space of ground without favouring the generation of some form of 
disease And the more numerous the crowd the greater the danger*” 

Porter also i;egarded Newmarket, as a training ground, “at a disadvantage in 
comparison with a down country, inasmuch as it is so level. Horses that climb up and 
down in their daily exercise develop all their muscles, because every one of these is brought 
into constant play m the ascent and descent of the hills.” It should be explained that the 
Park House stables are situated at the foot of the Downs which furnish the training gallops. 

Another great trainer of the past who had no opinion of Newmarket Heath as a 
training ground was Mr John Scott, who himself trained on the Wolds at Malton, a 
pleasant little place on the border of the East Riding of Yorkshire, halfway along the road 
Irom York to Scarborough. At the Whitewall stables there, where Mr. W J. Bellerby 
trains nowadays m a modest way, John Scott trained forty-one classic winners between 
182G and ins death in 1871, including six of the Derby and sixteen of the St. Leger. Malton 
was much renowned as a training quarter in those days. For besides Scott the elder 
William TAnson trained his Derby winners there. Blink Bonny in 1857 and Blair Athol 
in 1868. rAnson did not long survive John Scott. When they died much of Malton’s 
glory died with them, and it has been, therefore, a matter of much pleasure to those who 
have an affection for the histone old training quarters there to find m recent years 
Malton men once more coming to the fore in the lists of winning trainers. There were 
SIX trainers at Malton in 1944 and nearly 200 horses there in training, the largest and 
most important stable being Captain C. F. Elsey’s at Highfield. It is something like 
20 years since Captain Elsey first came to Malton, and much of the reviving fame of the 
old place has been due to his success there. 

About the same time that Scott and FAnson were meeting with so much success 
at Malton, trainers on another Yorkshire training ground on the moors at Middlcham 
were also thriving with their horses. And like Malton’s, Middieham’s glories faded 
m the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Not since Pretender won it m 1869, trained 
by Tom Dawson at Tupgill, Middleham, and ridden by John Osborne of Ashgill, has 
there been a North-country trained horse to win the Derby. Nor can I recall that there 
has been any Middleham trained classic winner of any kind since 1874 when John Osborne 
trained and rode the mare Apology to win the St. Leger for the Leicestershire parson, 
Mr. King. 

The decline of the northern stables from the greatness of the days of Tom Dawson, 
and before that of old Croft, at Middleham, and of John Scott and of William FAnson 
at Malton, was due, I suppose, in the later nineteenth century to the blandishments of life 
in London, the introduction of rapid and easy train services from London to Newmarket, 
to the more luxurious habits and tastes of the new owners of that later Victorian age, 
and so their preference for the surroundings of Sandown and Kempton Parks to the more 
old-fashioned atmosphere of York and Doncaster. 

As one of the consequences of the change, again in social habits and personal tastes, 
and the tremendous strides forward in air transport facilities, which will most likely have 
been brought about in post-war Britain, we may find a large measure of their former 
prosperity and success returning again to the training stables and the training grounds 
of the north. 
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Indeed, even as these lines are written, in the stables of Mr. Matthew Peacock at 
Middleham Manor House is housed the Derby favourite of 1945 as an augury of the 
reviving fame of racehorses Yorkshire trained.* It is sixty-four years since a Yorkshire 
trained horse last won a classic race. Jenny Howlett, whom the younger William TAnson 
trained at Malton, won the Oaks in 1880 and her stable companion, Bonny Marden, 
who had won the trial the week before and carried the stable backing, followed Jenny 
Howlett home four lengths behind. 

Analysis of the results at the end of 1944 of all the classic races since 1900 shows 
that the winners of 102 of these 224 races (there was no St. Leger in 1939) have been 
trained at Newmarket. The winners of sixty-four classic races during the period have 
been trained on the Wiltshire Downs (in the Beckhampton, Manton, Druid’s Lodge and 
Foxhill stables), while forty-four winners have been trained in Berkshire and Hampshire 
(at Lambourn, Wantage, Whatcorabe, Stockbndge, Weyhill and Kingsclere). 

The total number of classic winners trained at Newmarket and in Wiltshire, Berkshire 
and Hampshire is thus 206 out of the 219. Eight winners during the period were trained 
in France and two (Orby and Rhodora) in Ireland, so that only three classic winners 
since 1899 have been trained elsewhere in England. Of these, two (April the Fifth and 
Straight Deal) were trained at Epsom and the other at the Michel Grove sUble on the 
South Downs in Sussex. 

There have been, I believe, three classic winners sent out from Michel Grove. Forth, 

• Dante, the horse in question, won the 1945 Derby by two lengths^nd was going away from the field 
with every stride. 
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in 1829, trained Frederick there to win the Derby and, in 1845, he trained another Derby 
winner, Merry Monarch. After Forth died, John Day, who had formerly trained at 
Danebury, went there, and John Porter served an apprenticeship at Michel Grove with 
him William Goater succeeded John Day at Michel Grove in 1855, and continued there 
until he died in 1896. Though the stable in his time had numerous spectacular handicap 
successes (it three times won the Cesarewitch) and won the first Grand Pnx de Paris with 
The Ranger in 1863, nevertheless I do not think Goater ever trained a classic winner. 
So I believe Perola, whom the late Mr Saunders-Davies trained at Michel Grove to win 
the Oaks of 1909, was the first classic winner to be trained in Sussex since John Kent 
trained Surplice at Goodwood to win the Derby and St. Leger of 1848. Certainly there 
has been no classic winner sent out from a Sussex stable since 1909. 

Saunders-Davies perhaps was most unlucky not to have brought off the double 
in 1909, for William the Fourth, whom he trained was one of the two most interfered 
with when Sir Marlin in the Derby stumbled at Tattenham Corner, and he was making 
up his ground so fast at the finish that Minoru and Louviers (neither of whom had been 
hampered by Sir Martin) only beat him by a head and half a length. 

A few years before the war Mr Victor Gilpin moved to Michel Grove from his 
father’s old place at Clarehaven in Newmarket and, until the war broke out, had a strong 
stable that seemed likely to restore the Sussex Downs to a leading place among the 
training grounds. There are no horses in training at Michel Grove for the present 
but when Gilpin returns after the war, and so long as the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk^ 
maintain their great interest m racing, it should not be long before Sussex sends out 
another classic winner. 

I must pass now from the training stables on to the racecourse and consider first 
of all the commencement of a racehorse’s career; that is in his two-year-old year. 

Just how much worth is to be set upon racing form at two years old is a matter 
of individual opinion, I am always sceptical myself of two-year-old brilliance as a guide 
to probability of achievement in the really important and searching tests at three and 
four years old. Nevertheless, a two-year-old that had disposed decisively of a representa¬ 
tive collection of the best of his contemporaries on several occasions I should always 
expect to retain his brilliance at three years old, so far, that is to say as his stamina limita¬ 
tions allow. It IS the two-year-old hke Costaki Pasha in 1928, or Medieval Knight 
m 1933, the one that shows a patchy and flashy brilliance, that is most to be suspect 
as a three-year-old. 

Within the past fifteen years, Orwell, Colombo, Bahram, Big Game and Sun Chariot 
were all champion two-year-olds and retained their brilliance to win classic races at 
three years old. Bahram and Sun Chariot both trained on to become the best three-year- 
olds of their year. The same is true of Orwell, Big Game and Colombo within the limita¬ 
tions of their stamina. 

Of course all five might have been even better three-year-olds than they were if they 
had never been trained and raced at two years old. But that, for the moment, is beside 
the point. The main contention here is that the colt or the filly who is so decisively superior 
to his or her contemporaries at two years old as were the five mentioned is entitled to 
stand a firm favounte to win the Guineas the following spring, unless, of course, like 
Panorama, Foray, or Mumtaz Mahal, the two-year-old is one obviously so bred as to seem 
unlikely ever to stay beyond six furlongs. The basis of this contention is that the out¬ 
standing two-year-old has obviously the characteristic of early maturity and is almost 
bound to make at least normal improvement from two to three years old, while the race 
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for the Guineas will come too early in the year for the more backward and late-developjng 
horses to have made that improvement that may eventually bring them upside with, 
and then enable them to surpass, the two-year-old champion m ability and achievement 

The extent to which horses normally improve from two to three years old is really 
tremendous, far greater than is, 1 beheve, generally understood. The most convincing 
evidence of this is written in any trainer's trial-book. 

When a two-year-old is tried m the spring, or indeed at any time untir past mid¬ 
summer, the trainer will be satisfied that he has got something out of the ordinary if, 
in receipt of 14 lb., the youngster can beat at five furlongs a three-year-old who is no better 
than a useful selling-plate miler. 

Trainers are more than diffident about revealing the secrets of the trial-book, even 
when the racing days of the horses concerned have been long since over. Any man who 
had access to the trial-books which have been kept by all the leading trainers of the past 
thirty years would be able to reveal a fascinating story and, more important, shed much 
new light on the respective merits of the best horses of the period. 

From such evidence as it has been possible to glean from trial-books, 1 should 
cite two instances that stand out as marks of the great superiority of even a very moderate 
three-year-old over a quite high-class two-year-old m the^prmg When Mathew Dawson 
tried the late Duke of Portland’s two-year-old filly, Modwena, on the Bury Hill at 
Newmarket in the spring of 1885 the trial horse was a three-year-old called Beilby, and 
they set him to give the filly 21 lb. 

Now Beilbv was almost moderate sort. When he ran at Lincoln m March in the 
Batthyany Handicap he was set to carry only 6 st. 3 lb and finished in the ruck. That was 
the sort of horse Beilby was m the spring of 1885 Yet, that Modwena could give Bcilby 
a safe beating at 21 lb. was apparently sufficient to satisfy Dawson that here was an 
unusually good two-year-old, for when she made her first appearance on the racecourse, 
at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting, Modwena was backed down to favouritism, 
despite the fact that two of the other four runners had been good winners at the First 
Spring Meeting a fortnight before. As it turned out Modwena proved one of the best 
two-year-olds of the year. She ran twelve times and was only three times beaten. Yet, 
good as she was, the very moderate Beilby could probably have given her 14 lb. and 
just have beaten her that spring. 

The other instance I take from more recent times. When the late Alec Taylor tried 
Bayardo just before his first race in 1908, the trial horse was the threc-year-old Seedcake 
and they were tried at level weights Seedcake was probably a more moderate performer 
even than Beilby had been in his day. When I say that he had been weighted in the 
lower half of the handicap for the Esher Cup and finished well in the rear, it will be 
understood that he was not far removed from the selhng-plate class. He did eventually 
wm a race, but not until the autumn of his four-year-old days. Bear in mind that this 
was not the early spring, bui as late in the year as June 8th. But that the two-year-old 
could give Seedcake a clear beating at that time of the year at level weights was enough 
to satisfy Taylor that Bayardo was a colt in the front rank of his year and probably good 
enough to win the most valuable two-year-old race at Ascot. Bayardo did in fact win 
the New Stakes at Ascot ten days after his trial and was, indeed, never beaten m his first 
season, winning altogether seven races. 

- The quality of two-year-old form varies somewhat from year to year. A trial which 
may represent only very good second-grade two-year-old form in one year may be good 
enough in another year for a horse lo rank in the first half-dozen. Consequently, a 
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trainer can never be absolutely sure how well he can expect to do with his two-year-olds 
until he has had a try with one or two against the youngsters m other stables. 

Why two-year-old form should be thus liable to variation from year to year is rather 
mystifying. But the fact of it is not in dispute. A possible explanation lies in an investiga¬ 
tion of the severity of our winters and its relation to two-year-old form in the following 
summers. When winters are hard and bitter the bodily organism of a young horse needs 
to harness more food for the purpose simply of generating bodily heat, and less is available 
for the production of muscle and bodily growth. When winters are mild, of course the 
reverse is true. It might well turn out on research that winters that were hard and 
bitter and lingered long in the lap of spring were followed by racing seasons when the 
two-year-olds have been classed a second-rate lot. 

Mr. H. S. Persse has written that a trainer is not necessarily very much wiser as to 
how he stands all round with the rest of Ins two-year-olds even if he does win with one 
in the first week or two “Probably when your early two-year-old winner was fit to try 
there were only two or three others fit to try with him. When others have been made 
ready then those that were fit earlier are now hors de combat.^'' 

Of course, much depends upon the type of two-year-old that a trainer has mainly 
to deal with. If a trainer has several youngsters in the stable of the latc-malunng breed, 
such as it might have been ten years back by Son-in-Law, or now by Foxhuntcr or Epigram, 
he will probably not reckon to tram them seriously until late in the summer, and so will 
not know any more about them, even if he has half a dozen two-year-old winners m the 
spring. But apart from these late-developing sort, and providing it has been a fine spring 
and horses have been able to work steadily on the gallops since the middle of February, 
a trainer should generally have his two-year-olds sufficiently sorted out by the first fortnight 
in April to know more or less how he is going to fare with the rest, judging from how well 
or how badly his earliest two-year-old runners get on. 

I do not mean that all except the obvious late-developers will have been formally 
tried with an older horse by the middle of April, but if they have by then been given 
steady work on the training-ground for six weeks it will be unlikely that they will not 
have been sent along once or twice at racing pace for half a mile and useful knowledge 
gained about them. 

Fortunate indeed is the trainer who wins in the first few weeks with a youngster 
whom he knows to be a long way from tbe best of his batch. He is then pretty well 
certain to have a good season with the others, for two-year-olds reproduce on the race¬ 
course the form of their home-gallops in a much more reliable manner than ever they 
will do afterwards. They are keener and run much more truly both in the race and at 
home than they will a year or two later when their tempers may have become rather 
frayed and their legs shaken with loo much racing. Consequently, those who back 
horses would find it a far simpler business to keep on the right side if they confined 
the major part of their activities-to two-year-old racing, simply because two-year-old 
form IS so much more to be depended upon. 

As an example of how much a close observer of early two-year-old racing ought 
to be able to deduce from the form, consider the Manton Stakes at SaUsbury m 1943. 
In that race both Gustator and Orestes made their first appearance. Gustator in a field 
of twelve was backed down to favourite at odds-on. Being trained by Mr Fred Darling 
it was reasonable to suppose that his trainer was satisfied that Gustator had been showing 
the form of a good two-year-old for that time of the year. In the event Gustator was 
trounced six lengths by Orestes. 
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Now everyone knows that Mr. Fred Darling has trained so many high-class horses 
for so long that it was certain he had not mistaken a goose for a swan. So, since Gustator 
was a good two-year-old in April, by Darling’s standards, Orestes clearly must be something 
exceptionally good. And thus it proved, for Orestes was never beaten that year, and 
became the winter favourite for the Derby, while Gustator later on won three good 
races himself. Those who had clearly summed up the April form at Salisbury would, 
had they backed their judgment, have profited well from it. Whether Mr. Walter 
Nightingall had put Orestes through a formal trial before sending him to Salisbury 
that week I have no idea. If he did, I would not be surprised to find that Miss Paget's 
colt had accomplished something really remarkable. Occasionally, perhaps not more 
than twice in thirty years, a trainer does get a two-year-old that accomplishes something 
so tremendously good in a trial that there is never a shadow of a doubt of his high class. 
Such a one was The Tctrarch. 

Mr. Persse has written of the morning he first sent that colt along at a racing gallop. 
“I had three in that gallop: a couple of two-year-olds that I knew went a bit, and an old 
horse that was giving away 21 lb. As this was the first time The Tetrarch had been really 
jumped off, 1 told the boy who was riding him to lie beside the others, and, when he 
commenced to tire, to case him up. Imagine my surprise to see, after three furlongs, 
the old horse and the speedy two-year-olds hard ridden, but The Tetrarch two lengths 
ahead of the rest and still going at apparently half-speed. The boy on his back was 
sitting still and doing nothing to urge his mount forward, though the others were all out.” 

As a consequence of his first racing gallop The Tetrarch was formally tried at 
Stockbndge on Saturday, April 5th, 1913. The trial horse was Captain Symons. Both 
he and The Tetrarch carried 8 st. 7 lb. The Tetrarch beat the other, pulling up, in a canter. 
Captain Symons was a seven-year-old and capable of useful form up to seven furlongs; 
a month later he carried 8 st. 7 lb and won in a field of ten useful handicappers over 
seven furlongs at Chester. So you can understand the value of the trial that The Tetrarch 
was put through again the following Saturday, April 12th. Captain Symons was again 
the trial horse. This time he earned 8 si and The Tetrarch 9 st. And again The Tetrarch 
won in a canter. I think it might be safely said that this was the finest trial performance 
that has ever been successfully accomplished by a two-year-old at any time. 

But The Tetrarch was a most remarkable two-year-old, perhaps the most remarkable 
horse that ever was foaled. He was ridden in all his races by the late Stephen Donoghuc, 
and m his autobiography published about twenty years ago he says: “The Tetrarch would 
never have won the Derby. He would not have stayed the course. He did not like 
being waited with, and he only gave of his best when allowed to go straight out in front 
of his field. I honestly believe that no horse ever foaled would have been able to go 
lengths out in front of the field and keep it up for the mile and a half of the Derby 
course.” 

But be that as it may, there is no denying that it was the most wretched luck for 
Mr. Persse to have trained the most wonderful two-year-old that the Turf has ever seen, 
and then to be robbed of the chance to train him for the Derby, or even to get him fit 
for the racecourse ever again. 

The racing of horses at two years old has always been a subject for controversy; 
less so now, perhaps, than it used to be, because nowadays we have become more or less 
reconciled to it as inevitable. It may or may not be true that it is harmful to race horses 
early in their two-year-old days. It may or may not be true that horses would be stronger 
in the matter of stamina if they were not raced at all at two years old. It must be purely 
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a matter of opinion; there is not sufficient data to prove the fact one way or the other. 
But the demonstrable proof which trainers’ trial books afford of the immaturity m a 
racing sense of even their best colts and fillies (a phenomenon like The Tetrarch apart) 
in the first half of their two-year-old season is a strong pnma-facie argument in favour 
of those* who would restrict two-year-old racing at least until the month of June or July. 
Alongside this one must also consider the great discrepancy one so often observes between 
the best of two-year-olds in one year, and the relative form of the same horses at three 
years old. For instance, the Senior Jockey Club handicapper in his Free Handicap, 
which is the official assessment of two-year-old form for the year, placed twenty horses 
at the head of his handicap for 1943, of whom only two were among the twelve individual 
horses who ran in the first three in the five classic races in 1944, though seventeen of the 
twenty competed. 

From such evidence, and m default of any explanation to the contrary, one feels 
disposed to conclude one of two things. Either one must conclude that their exploitation 
at an immature age tends to blight, and often ruins, the racing ability that young horses 
are then developing, or else one must conclude that two-year-old form is necessarily 
always an unreliable guide to the relative ability of racehorses when they are more 
matured. 

The first alternative is obviously one that leads on to become a case against two-year- 
old racing. The second alternative develops into an argument against two-year-old 
racing, for the reason that so long as two-year-old racing exists there will be competition 
for the prizes it has to offer, and that such colts and filhes as are successful at it will gain 
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a reputation spurious in itself and pernicious in the encouragement it gives to breed from 
strains of bloodstock whose only recommendation is a tendency to produce early maturing 
offspring. 

The usual argument which forms the last line of defence of those who do defend 
early two-year-old racing, namely, that it gives a chance to the small and weedy to pay 
for their keep, is not really valid Who can tell whether the small and weedy, given the 
opportunity to develop naturally for another twelve months, might not improve beyond 
belief? 

Take Isonomy for instance. When he went to Kingsclere in 1876 he was distinctly 
on the small side, and already knew how to race. In the hands of nineteen trainers 
out of twenty, Isonomy, I suppose, should have been prepared for the races in the spring 
of 1877 In John Porter's hands he was instead not given a race until August, and then 
over the five furlongs at Brighton He had two outings in nurseries in October, and was 
put aside again to develop his strength further until the autumn of his three-year-old days. 
He could probably have beaten Pilgrimage in 1878 in the Two Thousand, Sefton m the 
Derby and Jeannette m the St. Leger, if he had been trained for those races, although 
actually I believe he was never engaged m the Two Thousand. Instead, the only race 
he was trained for or ran for in 1878 was the Cambridgeshire m October, and he won it 
with 7 St 11 lb 

John Porter always believed he could have won it with 9 st Anyhow, the fact is 
that, by having been given so much time to develop his strength, Isonomy was a great 
horse at four years old, winning successively the Gold Vase and Gold Cup at Ascot, 
the Goodwood Cup, Brighton Cup, Ebor Handicap and Doncaster Cup and, at five 
years old the Manchester Cup and the Ascot Cup again, these two being all he ran for 
in 1880, 

When he wrote his autobiography in 1919, recollecting his handling of Isonomy, 
John Porter said, “My experience convinces me that a vast number of horses are ruined 
by being unduly forced as two-year-olds, and sometimes as three-year-olds. The trainer, 
having made up his mind as to the best course to pursue, fails in his duty if he does 
not advise the owner to act in accordance with his conclusions.” 

Coming to a consideration of the three-year-olds in the classic races of recent times, 
it is perhaps not widely realised how infrequently during the past twenty-five years the 
Two Thousand winner has gone on to win at Epsom. Blue Peter won both races in 1939. 
So did Bahram in 1935 and Cameronian in 1931. But if you go back through the lists 
of Two Thousand winners from 1931 to 1918 you find that only Manna was subsequently 
the winner of the Derby. 

But a colt is not necessarily a moderate one and unworthy of classic distinction 
because he is beaten in the Derby. Sometimes the Two Thousand winner is a brilliant 
horse at eight or ten furlongs, and is beaten at Epsom by two or three others, somewhat 
less brilliant but better stayers. Some, like Flamingo and Colombo, are beaten in the 
Derby through bad luck in running or some error of judgment on the jockey’s part. 
Some, like St. Louis and Le Ksar, are moderate colts but win at Newmarket because they 
are well forward in condition, well trained and well ridden and beat more backward 
and somewhat less moderate opponents in a moderate year. 

Flamingo was a very fine colt who ought never to have been beaten in the Derby. 
He was beaten at Epsom because Elliott tried to make all the running as Childs had done 
on Coronach in 1926. Having every confidence in the stamina of his mount it was not 
an unsound policy. Where Elliott probably made a mistake was in not allowing Gordon 
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Richards to lead him on Sunny Trace. But he could not have known that until after 
the event. Sunny Trace had joined him in the lead after going half a mile. 

Elliott may have thought that Sunny Trace would not last alongside him for more 
than a furlong or two; instead the Beckhampton colt remained upsides all the way down 
to Tattenham Corner and the best part of a furlong up the straight, the pair racing at full 
stretch all the way. Consequently when Harry Wragg brought Felstead along two furlongs 
from home (just as he did in similar circumstances on Blenheim in 1930 and on Walling 
Street in 1942), Flamingo, though a stayer, had nothing left in reserve to pull out 
against him. 

Like Flamingo, Colombo loo ought never to have been beaten in the Derby. But 
whereas Flamingo was beaten through having been made too much use of for the first 
nine furlongs, Colombo was beaten because he was left with too much to do in the straight. 
Through a combination of bad luck and his jockey’s inexperience at Epsom, Colombo 
came into the straight eight lengths behind the leaders, and even then he had to be pulled 
out to come round his field to go after them Against moderate horses he might have 
overcome the handicap, but Windsor Lad and Easton were very high-class colts 1 doubt 
whether the horse has ever been foaled that could have given them ten lengths in four 
furlongs, which is virtually what Colombo was made to do. And the remarkable thing 
IS that Colombo was actually alongside them with a furlong to go, but the effort was 
too great to sustain and he finished third, beaten a length and a neck When one realises 
that Windsor Lad’s time for that Derby was equal to the record that Hyperion had set 
up the year before, one may well be inclined to believe, as I do, that Colombo’s achievement 
was more remarkable than that of any horse that has actually won the Derby since 1918. 

Pasch, too, must take a high place among Two Thousand winners of our time. Up 
to ten furlongs he was most brilliant, as the manner of his success in the Coventry Stakes 
at Kempton and in the Eclipse Stakes showed. He was not a true staler and it is a further 
proof of his great quality that he was nevertheless able to take third place both in the 
Derby and the St. Lcger, 

Rodosto, like Djebel, never ran again in England after the Guineas, but his later 
performances in France showed that he was a worthy recipient of classic honours Pay Up 
was beaten at Epsom partly by the bone-hard ground, for he pulled up lame and never 
ran again. Orwell, too, pulled up lame after the Derby and was lame again after his 
only other race, the St. Lcger; but the style and fluency of his Greenham Stakes and 
Guineas wins indicated him to be an extremely good miler 

Since only four Derby winners of the past twenty years have raced at four years 
old, it is almost impossible to compare them with each other. Only if the best colts of one 
year meet their immediate predecessors, and then as four-year-olds their immediate 
successors in races over middle distances at weight-for-age, can one gam a reliable 
comparison between the best of one year and the best ot the next. 

The probability is, however, that the best Derby winner of them all during those 
years was Bahram, who won it in 1935. He never raced at four years old and only against 
his own contemporaries at three years old. But there is an interesting line of comparison 
between him and Quashed, who won the Oaks that year and had a brilliant career as a 
four-year-old when she won the Ascot Gold Cup. 

In the Hyperion Slakes in August, 1935, at Hurst Park, Quashed carried 8 st. 11 lb. 
and was beaten three lengths by Solar Ray. Presumably on that form Solar Ray, who 
earned 8st. 7 lb., could have given Quashed about 5 lb. In the St. Leger a fortnight later, 
Solar Ray ran well and finished second to Bahram, beaten five lengths. 
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How much weight it would have required that day to bring Bahram and Solar Ray 
together it is quite impossible to tell. If I say 21 lb. I am fairly certain that is flattering 
Solar Ray, but say 21 lb.; that makes out Quashed to be almost two stone behind Bahram. 
Quashed, as her brilliant career that year and in 1936 showed, must have ranked as a 
wonderfully fine mare in any year. The comparison between her and Bahram through 
Solar Ray gives us some idea of what an amazingly good colt Bahram was and also gives 
the lie to the belief that he had only a lot of second raters to beat that year. 

Reference to Quashed in this connection prompts one to enquire how the best 
fillies of the year generally compare with colts. In 1943 Herringbone, and in 1942 Sun 
Chariot, won the St. Leger, both beating the Derby winner of the year and proving 
themselves better than the best of the colts in those seasons. Book Law m 1937 also 
won the St. Leger, though Call Boy, who had won the Derby, was not a competitor. 
But apart from that one has to go back to 1904, when Pretty Polly won, to find a filly 
superior to the best of the colts of the year in the St Leger 

Godiva m 1940, though she did not run in the St. Leger, was probably the best 
thrce-year-old of the year. There is no direct line of comparison between her and the 
colls All that one can go on is the fact that she ran the Suffolk Stakes course in 2 mins. 
30 2/5th secs., a record for the course. Pont L’Eveque's time the day before in the Derby 
was 2/5lhs of a second slower. Of itself that may mean nothing, but it has rather more 
significance when one remembers that Pont PEveque had to be shaken up inside the 
distance to resist Smirke's challenge on Turkhan, whereas Godiva went into the lead two 
furlongs from home and won easily by three lengths without any of her opposition having 
got near enough to extend her in the last furlong. 

In 1938 Rockfel was another filly, pretty well certainly the best of the year. As 
a yearling she had been unpromising and so not engaged when the entries closed in 
December, 1936, for the 1938 St. Leger. She won the Oaks and the One Thousand 
and m the Aintree Derby in November she led throughout and won more or less in a 
canter. She carried 8 st. 9 lb. in that race and Challenge 8 st 11 lb , and she beat him 
by four lengths. Rockfel could for a certainty have given Lord Milford’s horse 101b 
and beaten him that day, and Challenge had been beaten only a neck in the St. Leger 
by Scottish Union and confirmed the form, before meeting Rockfel, by winning the Jockey 
Club Stakes from a good field. 

The race for the Champion Stakes in October that year bore a further testimony 
to RockfePs supremacy. She won that race with the utmost ease by five lengths from 
Pasch, who was racing over his best distance. Pasch was giving the filly 3 lb. but must 
have had almost a 141b. beating from her. Yet m the Eclipse Stakes Pasch himself 
had carried 8 st 12 lb. and won it easily by three lengths. 

Pasch, it must be remembered, was a brilhant colt up to ten furlongs. What sort of a 
filly must Rockfel have been to have carried 9 st, 12 lb. and given him a beating in the 
Eclipse Stakes? It seems incredible that she could have done so, but all the evidence 
of her racing career gives support to the belief that she could. The Derby winner of the 
year, Bois Roussel, had only just that one race m England, and it is not possible to get 
a reliable line between him and Rockfel, although here again it may be relevant to say 
that Rockfel’s time over the Derby course was two seconds faster than Bois Roussel’s 
and that she made all her own running and won easily by four lengths without ever having 
had to resist a challenge. 

The time figures in 1937 again favour the Oaks winner, Exhibitionnist, as against the 
the Derby winner, Mid-day Sun. Under identical conditions Exhibitionnist ran the 
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course in three-fifths of a second faster time than the Derby winner. Here again the 
filly was never extended after she went into the lead at Tattenham Corner and won easily 
by three lengths, whereas Mid-day Sun was ridden hard to hang on from Sandsprite, 
Le Grand Due and Perifox. 

In citing race times as a basis of comparison of form I tread dangerous ground, 
for It IS by no means generally accepted that race times can be so used. What, it has been 
said, can be the value of race times for purpose of comparison between one horse and 
another when racing in this country takes place on so many and varying courses? How can 
one compare race times when with British weather the going, even on the same course, may 
be firm and fast one day and heavy and slow the next? Such objections to the time test are per¬ 
fectly valid; and it is precisely these objects which Mr. Phil Bull set himself to have overcome. 

Mr. Bull IS a mathematical statistician. He has observed race times over a con¬ 
siderable period of years and collected relevant data as to the state of the going and wind 
resistance when various times were recorded. The age of the horses that recorded them, 
the weight carried were all taken into consideration, and to this mass of data he aophed 
the mathematics of statistics and the mathematical theories of probability. 

From all this evidence Mr. Bull has been able to establish certain standard times 
which an average good horse should record under average normal conditions on any 
course in the country By adjustment, for the state of going, wind and weight, it is thus 
possible to establish ihe theoretical value of every race lime now recorded. 

Theoretically, Mr. Bull claims to be able to compare accurately a fast time over a 
straight mile on firm going at Newmarket with a following west wind, with a relatively 
slow time in heavy going on the Hunt Cup course at Ascot in the teeth of a strong west wind. 

The one weakness m the whole theory of Bull's race-time analysis is the present 
method of liming races m this country. All times are recorded by hand with a stop watch. 
Mr. Bull is satisfied that this method is accurate within one-fifth of a second, except at 
Newmarket over distances beyond a mile which start behind the Ditch out of sight of the 
stands, when the time has to be taken from the fall of a relay flag at the turn. 

Mr Bull hopes that the Jockey Club will before long take steps to make mechanical 
time-keeping compulsory on all racecourses ‘‘The importance of the data that this will 
provide,” he says, “cannot be overestimated. All sorts of matters of vital importance 
to breeders could be investigated with confidence. In less than ten years mechanical 
race timing would provide sufficient data to enable a patient and competent statistician 
to give an authoritative opinion upon the accuracy of the Rous Scale and the effect 
of weight carried upon speed.” 

Also, It seems to me that through analysis of race time if based on absolutely accurate 
figures, we should be enabled to form a sound comparison between the merits of the classic 
colts of one year and those of another; not a comparison merely between this year and 
last year and between last year and the one before as we are now able though somewhat 
inconclusively to do, when three-year-olds and four-year-olds compete together, but 
between, say, classic fields at intervals of ten and twenty years. We might, it seems to me, 
by this method be able to satisfy ourselves not simply through hearsay and impression 
but by hard fact whether or not we are steadily improving the breed of the thoroughbred 
or whether we have reached a point where improvement is not further possible. 

Just as Two Thousand winners have in the past twenty-five years proved usually 
incapable of retaining their supremacy in the more thorough test of stamina in the Derby, 
so also Derby winners fail to maintain their pride of place in the most searching of the 
classic stamina tests—the St. Leger. 
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From the day when normal racing was resumed in 1919 until we had to restrict it 
again m September, 1939, the St. Leger stakes at Doncaster had been competed for on 
exactly twenty occasions. Of the horses that won the Epsom Derby during those twenty 
years, no more than five were able to go on and prove themselves superior to their contem¬ 
poraries over a mile and six furlongs on the Doncaster Town Moor. Again, if one considers 
the years 1901 to 1914, it will be to find that the only Derby winner in those years who went 
on to a victory at Doncaster in September was Rock Sand. 

Now of the twenty years preceding 1901 there is a very different tale to tell. Tn 1881 
the Derby winner was Iroquois and in the September he displayed his superiority again 
by winning the St. Leger In 1885 a similar distinction was gained by Melton, and the 
next year was the year of the mighty Ormonde, who won the St. Leger, the Derby and the 
Two Thousand Guineas in the colours of the Duke of Westminster. In 1889, for the 
second year in succession, the Derby was won by the Duke of Portland. The horse was 
Donovan, and on the Doncaster Town Moor in September, with odds of thirteen to eight 
laid on him, he duly carried the black and white jacket to victory again. The year 1891 saw 
another Triple Crown winner in Common, and in 1893 yet another in Mr McCalmont’s 
Isinglass. In 1895 both the Derby and the St. Leger were won by Sir Visto, and in 1896 
similar victories were gained by the Prince of Wales with Persimmon. The following 
year, 1897, saw still another Triple Crown winner, Mr. Gubbins’s colt, Galtee More. 
And then in 1899 came another worthy colt to bear the famous black and yellow livery 
of the Duke of Westminster, for that was the year of Flying Fox, a Triple Crown winner 
and the last of the seven Derby winners that were trained by John Porter. And finally, 
in 1900, with Diamond Jubilee, the distinction of the Triple Crown fell at last to the 
royal stable at Egerton House. 

In the twenty seasons, therefore, from 1881 to 1900, the St. Leger was won on eleven 
occasions by a horse that had previously won the Derby. Since 1900 we have had 
thirty-four full seasons of racing, and during that lime there have been only six occasions 
when the Epsom Derby winner has gone on to a further success in the St. Leger. If you 
put It on an arithmetical basis, it means that from the time of Iroquois to the days of 
Diamond Jubilee there had always been a fifty-five per cent, likelihood that the horse 
who won the Derby would be able to win again over a mile and six furlongs at Doncaster 
in September, On the evidence of the past forty years, however, the plain fact is that now 
there is only a seventeen per cent, possibility of the Derby winner winning the St. Leger. 
So It does appear, one may legitimately conclude, that for forty years now less than 
two Epsom Derby winners in ten have been horses with really thoroughly sound qualities 
of stamina. 

So far I have left out of account altogether the careers of Pommern in 1915, of Gay 
Crusader in 1917, and of Gainsborough m 1918. Those, of course, were the years of 
the First Great War against the Germans, and the races for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
the Substitute Derby, and the September Stakes (substituted for the St. Leger) were all 
contested upon Newmarket Heath. And it has always seemed to me to be more than 
passing strange that, dunng twenty-seven full seasons’ racing, there had been, until 
Bahram won it in 1935, no winner of the Triple Crown since Rock Sand in 1903, whereas 
during the war-time seasons of 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 one finds that, out of the four 
colts who won the substitute Derby, three were winners also of the Guineas and the 
St. Leger. 

Now, considering that before 1915 eleven seasons had passed without producing 
a signlc horse of the exceptional merit required to wm a Triple Crown, and that after 1918, 
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sixteen seasons passed before the triumph of Bahram, it is surely not unreasonable to 
assume that Pommern, Gay Crusader, and Gainsborough would not in a normal season, 
have been, all three, winners of the Triple Crown. Otherwise, one must assume that 
by a freak of coincidence the three outstanding horses between 1903 and 1935 were destined 
to appear on the racecourse just at that very time when their opportunities were, of 
necessity, most restricted. Certainly all three, Pommern, Gay Crusader and Gainsborough, 
were very good horses, but not, I think, better horses than Bayardo was in 1909 or Swynford 
in 1910, or Tracery in 1912. Nor, I think, were they better horses than Solano was in 1925 
or Fairway in 1928. These horses, Bayardo, Swynford, Tracery, Solano, Fairway, 
all won the Doncaster St. Leger. And I think that Pommern, Gay Crusader and 
Gainsborough would also have won, in a normal season, the .Doncaster St. Leger; and 
I doubt strongly whether any one of them, in a normal season, would have won the 
Derby at Epsom. 1 doubt it, for the same reason that leads me to believe that, beaten 
though they were at Epsom, Bayardo, Tracery and Fairway would all have been Derby 
winners had that race been run across a mile and a half of Newmarket Heath. 

Bayardo, actually, would very probably have won Minoru's Derby in any case 
had he not been so badly hampered when the favourite, Sir Martin, fell as the field came 
down to Tattenham Corner. An incident like that, of course, is exceptional, but in a 
sense it does typify the character of the race for the Derby at Epsom. It is always so 
very much a matter of luck—luck in the draw for position at the gate, luck in keeping 
out of trouble as the field thunders down the hill, all out, to Tattenham Corner, luck in 
avoiding any one of a score of troubles into which horse and jockey can all too simply 
fall at the cracking pace the race is run, and in the most terrific excitement that prevails. 

At Epsom, in a large field, in a normal season, it is all too probable that Pommern 
or Gay Crusader or Gainsborough would have needed only to run up against one who 
found a greater measure of luck and who was better adapted to galloping down the 
hills and round the bends, and any one, or all three of them, would have been beaten. 

As, from the evidence of the last 40 years, is all too clear, it has been in this century 
very much the exception rather than the rule for the Epsom Derby to be won by the 
horse of the year with the most sound qualities of stamina. 

The reason why seems clearly to be that the Derby course and the circumstances at 
Epsom under which the race is run arc not such as to constitute a fair test or an ideal 
test of a horse’s ability to stay. Rather is the Epsom Derby a test of early physical 
maturity and easy adaptability in action and temperament. I am not suggesting that 
these are not good qualities in a thoroughbred or qualities from which it is not desirable 
to breed. I merely point out that these qualities appear, on the evidence of the past 
forty years, to be linked less and less with any outstanding quahty of stamina. 

Tlie tendency in the years since 1918 for the best three^ycar-olds not to contest the 
Ascot Cup at four years old is undoubtedly explained by the impression gaining ground 
that a severe race over a two miles and a half course too much taxes the constitution of a 
horse or mare, and impairs the potential breeding value of either. 

Several years ago now, in 1935, one of the most able and well-informed men writing 
about racing in the daily Press raised this very issue. He was commenting upon Mr. 
M. H. Benson’s decision to withdraw the 1934 Derby winner, Windsor Lad, from the 
race for the Ascot Gold Cup, and wrote, “Hardly a winner of that great and severe race 
has made a successful sire. No doubt Mr. Benson would dearly love to win the race, 
but l>wners of potentially great sires owe a duty to the thoroughbred industry, a duty 
which Mr. Benson is not forgetting.” 
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That observation drew not perhaps a storm, but certainly a sharp shower of protest 
from several gentlemen equally well informed and knowledgeable in the affairs of racing 
and bloodstock-breeding. Lord Astor is rarely persuaded to pronounce publicly his 
opinion on these matters. But on this particular occasion in 1935 he was provoked to 
comment. As a man who at that time had over twenty years' experience behind him 
in breeding and racing horses of the highest class, Lord Aster’s views are particularly 
interesting. “It was,” he said, “a dangerous and erroneous assumption that the 
constitution of horses is impaired by competing in the Ascot Gold Cup. The theory, 
if acted upon, would prevent the racecourse test being applied to thoroughbreds.” 

The fact that a considerable proportion of Ascot Gold Cup winners achieve no 
distinction as stallions was due, Lord Astor went on, to the race being not infrequently 
won by good staying “handicappers,” a type that usually fails at stud. Such horses 
win the Ascot Cup when “they have only a bad field to beat owing to the absence of the 
class horses.” And when put to stud. Lord Astor asserted, the staying handicapper 
type of Ascot Cup winner failed on account of inherent infenority and not because he 
had raced over two miles and a half. 

- It is certainly true that the Ascot Cup has sometimes been won by horses that were 
really unworthy of the distinction. But a horse that wins that great race on two separate 
occasions can hardly be written off as a fluke winner in a bad year. Since 1918 only two 
horses have twice won the Ascot Gold Cup. Trimdon in 1931 and 1932 and Invershin 
in 1928 and 1929. At the time the comments quoted were made, both Trimdon and 
Invershin were more or less untried as stallions, the former had at that time had no 
produce to race and Invershin’s first crop were only at the commencement of their four- 
year-old careers. 

Invershm we will for the moment leave aside. Of Trimdon it may not be denied 
that the class of his pedigree is of the highest order. He is by Son-in-Law and on his 
dam’s side he is a half-brother to another Ascot Cup winner, Foxhunter, and a full 
brother to Trilogy, the dam of an Oaks winner. Light Brocade. His dam, Trimestral, 
was herself a half-sister to Beam, the 1927 Oaks winner. 

^ Trimdon never ran until four years old and in that year (1930) won the Ascot Gold 
Vase. In 1931 he won his first Ascot Cup; among his seven defeated opponents being 
Singapore, winner of the St. Leger in 1930, and Ut Majeur, who as a three-year-old 
in 1930 won the Cesarewitch with 8 st. 3 lb. Consequently, I do not think it can be 
asserted that Trimdon in 1931 won from a field devoid of class. 

In the spring of 1932 Trimdon won the Yorkshire Cup over two miles, giving 27 Ib. 
and a neck beating to Bonny Bnghteyes, who had only very shortly before won the Cup 
at Chester. His next race was the Gold Cup at Ascot, in which he met eight opponents, 
among which were Ut Majeur again. Sandwich (St. Leger winner in 1931), Salmon Leap, 
who won the Goodwood Cup in 1931 and had won the Coronation Cup at Epsom in 1932, 
Parenthesis (Coronation Cup winner in 1931), Shell Transport (winner of the Jockey 
Club Stakes and Princess of Wales’ Stakes in 1931) and Nitsichin, who was destined in 
the autumn to win the Cesarewitch with 8 st. 9 lb. Surely a very high class field even 
for the Ascot Gold Cup, and Trimdon beat them all by two lengths. 

Here then in Trimdon is a horse the quality of whose breeding is superb and whose 
Ascot Cup successes were achievements of considerable distinction. He went to stud 
in 1934 and at the end of 1943 he had had produce to race during seven seasons* During 
that time his stock have won 46^ races ^orth £12,939. It is not a record of abject failure 
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by any means. But it is a long way below what might have been expected from a horse 
of his great achievements. 

Set against the record of Hyperion, who began stud duty a year later (149 races 
worth £118,000), Trimdon’s is a terribly""disappointing yield. He has not lacked 
opportunities, for in his first few seasons he commanded a £198 fee and served a full 
compleipent of good mares. It is a measure of the disappointment that his stallion 
record has been to bloodstock breeders that Trimdon in 1940 covered only eleven 
thoroughbred mares and in 1941 less than ten. His fee has been reduced now as low as 
41 guineas. 

Trimdon has sired neither colts nor fillies within measurable range of his own 
great quality. Whether he has failed to do so because he was twice subjected to and 
found supreme m the greatest classic stanuna test of the British Turf none can with 
certainty decide. Each will form his own opinion. I will simply say that such a record 
IS not one to inspire owners of good mares to regard it as an augury of the greatest 
promise in a young horse at stud that he has won the Ascot Gold Cup, 

) Invershin, who was foaled in 1922, does not impress immediately with his pedigree 
in the way that Trimdon does. Even so, Invershin cannot be described other than 
as a well-bred horse. He was by Invincible, a son of Polymelus, who raced during the 
years of the last war, and his dam was Ajantia by Ajax, a son of Flying Fox. Invershin 
raced only once at two years old, five times in 1925, and won as his first race the Ayrshire 
Handicap in the autumn of his four-year-old season. Later that year he won the 
Derby Cup. 

He won his first Ascot Cup in 1928. It was, perhaps, a moderate field Invershin 
beat that year, but it was an opposition of very good class he beat in 1929. Reigh Count, 
who finished second, beaten two lengths, was the American champion who had won the 
Coronation Cup a fortnight before. The French opposition consisted of Cn de Guerre 
(winner of Grand Prix de Paris, 1928), Cacao, who had already that season won the Prix du 
Cadran, the French equivalent of this great Ascot race, and Palais Royal, who had won 
the Cambridgeshire and finished second in the St. Leger a year before. 

^ When Invershin was sent to stud in 1930 he was commanding a fee of 250 gns. 
and for a few seasons received the best of chances But his record to date as a stallion 
reads sombrely, thirteen and a half races worth £2,331 are all that his stock have won. 
When last I heard of him, Invershin was at stud in Co. Tipperary, serving at a fee of £7. 

But there is another side to the picture. Solario, who won the Ascot Cup in 1936, 
has sired to date winners of more than £220,000, including two Derby winners, an Oaks 
winner and many horses of high class such as Dastur and Orpen, who have come very 
near classic distinction. Foxlaw, the 1927 winner, got Foxhunter and Tiberius, both 
of whom emulated their sire’s Ascot success. And Precipitation, the 1937 Gold Cup 
victor, sired in 1943 his first classic winner, Why Hurry, and gives promise of siring 
several more. 

■ Massine, the 1924 winner, got the brilliant French classic winner, Mieuxce. And 
Golden Myth, though he never shone as a stallion so bnlhantly as the brilliance of his 
own four-year-old season (when he won the Gold Vase, the Gold Cup and the Eclipse 
Stakes within a month) suggested he might, has been nevertheless a useful stalbon, siring 
winners of over 100 races worth over £30,000. Bosworth again, the 1930 winner of the 
Gold Cup, has not been unsuccessful despite the fact that he gets comparatively few 
mares these days; he has sired a St. Leger winner, Boswell, and winners of over 100 other 
races, worth in all upwards of £60,000. 
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Of those Ascot Cup winners who have had produce to race in my time, I think it can 
be said only of By Jingo, Tangiers, Periosteum, Happy Man and Santorb that they were 
quite without distinction as stallions, Tiberius and Felicitation are two winners of more 
recent years who have yet to prove their ability to get stock of any high quality, but they 
will have a few more opportunities yet. 

Furthermore, if it be asserted that to race for the Ascot Gold Cup over two miles 
and a half is likely to prove detrimental to the stallion value of a colt, there are several 
more points to be explained away. For instance, between the years 1889 and 1913, 
colts and fillies by St. Simon won 571 races worth just over £550,000 St. Simon won 
the Gold Cup at Ascot in 1884, not as a mature horse of five or six years old but as a 
three-year-old. Cyllene won the race in 1889 and sired the winners of the Derby of 1905, 
1909 and 1910, 

Then there is Son-in-Law. His stock raced from 1920 to 1940 and 223 sons and 
daughters of that horse won a total of 620 races worth £379,000. Son-in-Law was not 
an Ascot Cup winner, but he did win the Goodwood Cup, over a course one furlong 
longer than that of the Ascot Cup, and that at three years old, as well as the Cesarewitch 
in a field of thirty-one as a four-year-old. 

It may be, and probably is, true that a severe race over a course of two miles and 
over seriously undermines the constitution of some horses. But is that not precisely what 
the racecourse test is designed to discover? A horse may run in, and may win, the race 
for the Ascot Cup, but if in so doing his constitution suffers and is impaired, the fault 
lies not in the Ascot Cup test but in the inherent weakness of that horse's constitution. 
And It is highly desirable for the information of bloodstock breeders that such an inherent 
weakness should be exposed at once, not in the second or third generation of colts and 
fillies that have been bred from him on a false assumption. 

There, indeed, I think you have the substance of the whole case against retiring 
horses to stud at the conclusion of their three-year-old careers, before they have been 
thoroughly submitted to, and passed or failed, the final and severest phase of the race¬ 
course test. 

The classic three-year-old races total only five of all the races that are run under 
Jockey Club Rules in a full season from March till November. Altogether upwards 
of 1,500 races are contested during that time. Next after the classic and near-classic 
tests like the Ascot Cup, the Eclipse Stakes and the Champion Stakes which are competed 
for by three-year-olds against older horses on a weight for age basis, the important 
races of the year are the chief handicaps which may be run at any distance from six 
furlongs, hke the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, to two miles and a half, like the Ascot 
Stakes, and are worth usually between £1,000 and £2,000 to the winner. Horses that 
do well in these kind of sales are too often dismissed as “mere handicappers.” I think 
it is unwise to despise any horse that can win a first-class handicap carrying upwards of 
8 St., especially if he can win them consistently. 

First-class handicaps always attract big fields; they are invariably fast run races and 
most of the runners have usually been specially readied for the day. There has been 
more than one Derby winner that has had his limitations shown up by the “mere 
handicapper.” 

The City and Suburban at Epsom used at one time to be a handicap that often 
attracted the previous season’s Derby winner as a runner. Sansovino, seventeen years 
ago, was the last Derby winner to run for the City and Suburban. He carried 9 st, and 
finished down the course, the winner being Greek Bachelor, whom Stanley Wootton 
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trained, although it is only fair to say that Greek Bachelor earned 32 lb. less than the 
Derby winner. Another Derby victor that was beaten out of a place in the City and 
Suburban was Minoru in 1910. Minoru was well fancied for it, too, and started favourite. 
The winner that year was another four-year-old, the Irish Derby winner, Bachelor’s Double 
trained by H. S. Persse at Stockbridge. Bachelor’s Double was on the 8 st. mark and 
Minoru carried 8 st 11 lb. 

Previous to that, in 1902, Volodyovski was another Derby winner to turn out for 
the City and Suburban. The 1901 St. Leger winner, Doricles, was also in the City and 
Suburban field that year. Both Volodyovski and Doricles finished m the ruck, although 
they were both well fancied. A five-year-old called First Principle won it with 7 st. 6 lb, 
Volodyovski had 8 st. 101b. and Danny Maher rode him. Merry Hampton, in 1888, 
and Sainfoin, m 1892, are two more Derby winners that were badly beaten in the City 
and Suburban. There may be a few more, but I cannot recall them off-hand. The 
only Derby winner that ever won the City and Suburban was Bend Or, with 9 st., m 1881. 

It is significant to notice that since Sansovino, no Derby winner has ever run in any 
handicap, not, that is, after winning the Derby, but Mid-day Sun was a nursery handicapper 
as a two-year-old. 

From citing these instances, it becomes clear that the present day-notion of there being 
a great gulf fixed between horses of the classic standard and even the best of horses 
in the handicap class is an idea of quite recent origin. And I suspect that the idea is 
largely a myth which has been fostered and sustained by the ever-growing tradition of the 
last forty years, and it has become by now practically an established principle that a 
classic winner must never run in a handicap. 1 am speaking, it should be understood, 
of the average type of classic winner Exceptional Derby winners like Blue Peter, Bahram 
and Hyperion were, I am sure, much superior to the best of their contemporaries of the 
handicap class 

The modem practice of not running classic winners in handicaps is admittedly a 
reasonable one, A horse that has won a classic immediately acquires a considerably 
greater value than he fM'eviously had. It is understandable that there should be a 
reluctance on the part of owners to risk having that value dissipated by running the horse 
in handicaps where probably he has to give away from 2 st. to 3 st. in weight to' about 
half the opposition. And this, it strikes me, is one very good reason why now, when 
the question of racing reorganisation is being seriously considered, it is worth bearing 
in mind the possible desirability of having horses classified into divisions for handicaps 
as is done in some other countries, South Africa for one. 

If such a measure were adopted it would be possible for the range between top and 
bottom weight to be reduced from 3 st. to, say, 21 lb. Any horse that would have no 
chance against the top weight in a first-class handicap like the Royal Hunt Cup or the 
Cambridgeshire, even if receivmg 21 lb., ought not to be allowed to be entered. It is 
surely unfairly penalising good horses to make them give away more weight than that. 
The second-rate handicap horse ought to be dropped into a lower division and kepi 
there until he has shown sufficient improvement in public to warrant his being moved 
up into the top division, horses in that top division being alone eligible to be entered 
for the more valuable handicap races. 

Owners, I dare say, would not always see eye to eye with the officials regarding the 
classing of their horses, but if the classing were to be done by a committee of, let us say 
the three senior handicappers and revised as from, say, May 1st, July 1st and September 1st, 
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the possibility of any real unfairness in a particular case would be reduced to the minimum 
and could not be, m any case, perpetuated long enough to become a gross injustice. 

As I say, a scheme like this is worked successfully in certain other countries. It 
would almost certainly serve to improve the quality of the entry in the more valuable 
handicaps and that m itself seems pretty well sufficient to commend it. 

The most popular and widely publicised as well as among the most valuable handicaps 
of the year are the Lincolnshire, which is run over a mile, in the first week of the season, 
and the Cambridgeshire and the Cesarewitch, which are run over nine furlongs and 
two miles and a quarter respectively, in October, at Newmarket. 

The Lincolnshire derives its importance chiefly from the fact that it is the first big 
race of the year and is looked forward to and speculated upon for a long time before. 
The entries are made three months before and the weights published two months before 
the race is run. 

In the spring, it has been said, a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love; but the hardened veteran of the Turf, being past such youthful frolics, turns his 
attention to the weights for the Lincolnshire Handicap. It is worth noting that, all being 
well, the race will be a hundred years old in 1953. Even so, the Lincolnshire is not the 
oldest of the spring handicaps; the Great Metropolitan at Epsom dates from 1846, 
the Liverpool Spring Cup from 1848, and the City and Suburban at Epsom from 1851. 

Pnor to 1855 the Lincoln was a mile and a half affair. Saucebox, who later in 1855 
won the St. Leger, was the winner the first year the race was run over a mile. Also it 
was not until 1856 that Lincoln became the opening meeting of the season. Until then, 
meetings at Coventry, Liverpool, Warwick, Salisbury, Doncaster and Nottingham, had all 
preceded Lincoln. 

A big factor to be reckoned with in the Lincoln between 1919 and 1939 was the 
probable strength of the French entry. Three times during that period French horses 
won it, whereas between 1853 and 1914 only two French horses had won, namely Ob, 
who won it in 1906 and 1907, and Le Nicham, who won in 1894. Like Sir Gallahad III 
in 1924 and Tapin in 1925, Le Nicham had won the French Two Thousand Guineas the 
previous year. 

Sir Gallahad III was probably the best horse to win the Lincolnshire since the last 
war. Some two months after his win he was matched against Epinard, who had won 
the Stewards Cup at Goodwood the year before (as a three-year-old with 8 st. 6 lb.) and 
(with 9 St. 2 lb.) had run Verdict to a neck in the Cambridgeshire. The match took 
place on the St. Cloud track near Pans over six and a half furlongs, Epinard with 9 st. 5 lb. 
and Sir Gallahad with 8 st. 7 lb. Su* Gallahad won it by a head. 

Later in the year Mr. J. D. Cohn refused an offer of £45,000 for Sir Gallahad to go 
to the U.S.A. as a stallion. In the following year, however, he let the horse go to the 
United States breeder, Mr. A. B. HancocK, What the price was has never been published 
so far as I know, but it is hardly likely to have been less than the sum refused in 1924. 
Anyway, the horse was worth his price, for he has been quite the most influential stallion 
in the U.SA. these last twenty years. 

From the point of view of wei^t carried, the best Lincolnshire performance between 
the two wars was Dorigen’s. She carried 9 st. 1 lb. when wmning in 1933, and there is 
no doubt that she must have been a very good mare indeed that day. Sceptre, as a four- 
year-old, had carried the same weight as Dorigen in the Lincolnshire of 1903 and finished 
only fifth. Another thing which enhances Dorigen’s performance is that she won the 
race in conditions all against the top-weights. 1933 was the year when the J^st day of 
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the Lincoln meeting had to be cancelled as the course was waterlogged, so it can be 
imagined how heavy was the state of the going on the Wednesday. 

Another outstanding performance m Dorigen’s year was that of the four-year-old 
Solenoid. He carried 9 st 3 lb. and Dongen beat him a length. During that season he 
put up some wonderfully good performances under big weights. In the Newbury Spring 
Cup he earned 9 st 7 lb. and Limelight, with 9 st. 5 lb , beat him by a head. In the Victoria 
Cup Solenoid had 9 st 2 lb , and Fonab, with 8 st 1 lb , beat him by a length and a half; 
and at Goodwood in the Stewards Cup he earned 9 st. 7 lb. and linished third, beaten 
a head and three-quarters of a length by Pharacrc (7 st 4 lb) and Old Riley (8 st 2 lb). 
This gives some idea of what sort of a horse Solenoid was that year, and of how good 
Dongen must have been to beat him at a difference of 2 lb.—less than the weight for 
sex allowance. 

Only once has the Lincolnshire been won by a horse carrying a bigger weight than 
Dongen earned in 1933, and that was in 1896 when Clorane, at hve years old, won it 
with 9 st 4 lb. Clorane was an Irish horse, half-bred, and was bought in Ireland as a 
three-ycar-old by Mr A F. Bassett, then a young man of twenty-one That same season 
Clorane won a couple of races, at Leicester and Derby, and then finished fourth to 
Ravensbury in the Manchester November. In 1895 he won the Easter Handicap at 
Kempton Park, the Great Cheshire Handicap, with 9 st 2 lb , and, with 8 st 11 lb., won 
a marvellous race for the Royal Hunt Cup, beating Victor Wild (9 st. 6 lb.) by a short 
head. After the Hunt Cup, Clorane was put aside for the Lincolnshire of 1896. 

In 1897, with 9 st 8 lb., Clorane attempted to repeat his Lincolnshire success of the 
previous year, but finished fourth to another fine handicapper, who had won the 
Cambridgeshire m 1896, Winkfield’s Pride. That, 1 believe, again was a wonderfully 
good race, only heads separating the first four. 

Apart from Clorane and Dongen there has been only one other to carry 9 st. m the 
Lincoln and win, that was Flamenco, whom Mr. Jack Jarvis trained for Lord Rosebery 
ill 1935. What is more, Flamenco not only earned 9 st. but won easily by three lengths 
in the record time for the course of 1 min. 40 2-5th seconds. Flemenco, it may be recalled, 
had created something of a sensation the year before by beating Colombo at level weights 
in the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot. That win was held by some people to have 
been rather a fluke result brought about by Harry Wragg outwitting Colombo’s jockey, 
W R. Johnstone; but the fact may be that on his best form Flamenco was an outstandingly 
good horse over a mile. 

Late m 1935 Lord Rosebery sold Flamenco to go to the U.S A, but the son of 
Flamingo proved disappointing on the United States tracks and in 1936 he reappeared 
at Newmarket at tire December Sales and was sold for 510 gns. to go to Ireland as a 
stallion. 

Is It not rather remarkable that no three-year-old has won the Lincolnshire since 
Wolf’s Crag m 1893? Previous to that a three-year-old had won the Lincoln on five 
occasions; and m Wolf’s Crag’s year Gangway and Marcion, the second and third, 
were also three-year-olds. The only three-year-old since who has gone near winning the 
race was Sceptre in 1902, beaten a head by St. Maclou. Since 1918, \ think Nothing 
Venture, in 1926, was the only three-year-old very seriously trained for it. 

The same tendency is noticeable in all the spring handicaps. Santa Cruz in 1918 
was the last three year-old to win the Liverpool Spring Cup; Aldegond, in 1913, the 
Newbury Spring Cup; Mushroom, in 1911, the City and Suburban; and Ragimude, 
in 1891, the Great Metropolitan. 
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But it was not always thus. From 1846 to 1891 three-year-olds won the Great 
Metropolitan twenty-one times, and from 1851 to 1911 three-year-olds were successful 
m the City and Suburban on seventeen occasions. 

1 wonder why this change has come about. It may be that nowadays it is reckoned 
harmful to tram and race a three-year-old for these big spring handicaps. But one has 
only to look at the subsequent record of some of the horses that have won these handicaps 
as three-year-olds (Hampton the Great Metropolitan, for instance, and Grey Leg the 
City and Suburban) to realise that it used not to do them any harm in the old days. 

Just as the Lincolnshire derives its popularity from being the first big handicap of the 
year, so the Cambridgeshire and the Cesarewitch derive theirs from the fact that they 
serve to sustain the interest in the end of the season’s racing when the last of the five 
classic races has been decided. 

Cambridgeshire and Cesarewitch days bring the largest attendance of visitors of the 
year to Newmarket, with the possible exception of Two Thousand Guineas day. The 
great attraction and opportunity which these races hold for the betting public considerably 
accounts for their popularity. But the importance and value of the Cesarewitch and of 
the Cambridgeshire in the general scheme of racing is less obviously apparent. They 
are two of the most valuable prizes, apart from the classics and the Eclipse Stakes, which 
are run for in England. Consequently, they attract a big entry and a good proportion of 
runners who are representative of the classic form of their year Even if it is one of the 
lightly weighted division, the winner of the Cambridgeshire or of the Cesarewitch, though 
he may not be an outstandingly good horse, certainly cannot be a bad one And the lines 
of his pedigree arc always valuably instructive to the bloodstock breeder. The 
Cesarewitch can be particularly informative in revealing a perhaps neglected strain of 
stamina-producing blood. 

The Cambridgeshire is particularly valuable m the opportunity it gives to the 
three-year-olds. Thirty-six of the horses who won the Cambridgeshire in the fifty 
years before 1939 were three-year-olds Every year there are perhaps half-a-dozen 
three-year-olds whose distance limit is about ten furlongs, and at that distance they are 
not far removed in quality from the best of their age. The Cambridgeshire gives them 
a further opportunity, at a moment when they are reaching the fuller maturity of their 
powers, to demonstrate their quality over their best distance 

To be on Newmarket Heath in October on Cesarewitch day 1 have always felt to 
be more pleasurably exhilarating than at any other time of the year, rather more so m the 
years before 1937, when the race was run in the middle of the month, than since, when 
it has been on the programme for the Houghton meeting in the last week of the month. 

Sometimes you would get one of those crisp and fine late autumn afternoons when 
the sun was shining and it would be possible to pick up the colours of the riders as soon 
as they swept into the straight, still with ten furlongs to go; or you would get a grey 
glowering sort of day, or even oftentimes a real wet day when the drizzle would drift 
across the Heath and you never saw anything of the race properly until the leaders were 
coming up to the bushes. But whatever it was the weather always seemed just what 
October weather on Newmarket Heath ought to be and you always felt that it was exactly 
the sort of day that Cesarewitch day should be. You cursed the wet days I suppose 
at the time, but in retrospect you think back just as pleasurably on Enfield’s day m 1934 
as on Seminole’s day in 1933. 

c Then again, for the racing journalist there is no race in the Calendar which so 
frequently provides him with a good story to tell as the Cesarewitch. For a good six 
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weeks before the day tJie newspapers have been building up widespread public interest 
in the race, publishing day by day the details of fluctuations in the betting and every 
little Item of interest about the runners. Then, when it is all over, how often do we 
find that the spoils of victory have gone to some obscure small stable with a horse that 
has been bought as a cast-off from one of the fashionable stables, or with some bargain 
purchase at a yearhng sale. 

Fet was one of IjJjus kind, a gallant grey horse, whom many will still picture as he 
struggled on out of the Dip to win the Cesarewitch by a neck in 1936. He was five years 
old then. He had been bred in 1931 by Sir Abe Bailey and he, believing apparently 
that the horse would never be good enough to win the class of race he wanted to win, 
sold Fet as a yearling at Newmarket, and Mr. Jim Russell, the Mablethorpe trainer, 
bought him for the moderate sum of 125 gns. Eventually he passed into the hands 
of Hedges, who ran a small stable of ten or a dozen selhng-plalers at Epsom. As a 
four-year-old Fet won his first race, a selhng handicap in August over a mile and five 
furlongs at Sandown He never won again until the following year, when Hedges again 
won the same “seller” with him. 

At the end of September he won again, a twelve-furlong handicap at Brighton, 
Then Hedges sold him for £1,000 with a contingency of another £1,000 if he won the 
Cesarewitch The buyer was Mr. Freeman, a London bookmaker, and Fet remained 
in Hedges’ stable He carried 6 st. 121b. m the Cesarewitch, Richardson declaring 
5 lb overweight to nde him. 

Two furlongs from home Fet went in front. With a furlong to go, coming out of 
the Dip, Near Relation, who had won it the year before, began to challenge him, but, 
running as gamely as ever a horse could, Fet struggled on again and beat Near Relation 
by a neck. In 1937 Fet all but won the race again, finishing second, only a length behind 
Punch; and in 1938 he w'as third to Contrevent and Dubonnet, only three lengths behind 
the winner. Truly a remarkable record for a horse whose raemg career had started 
from such humble origins r 

^ Going back a few years there was Eagle’s Pride, regarding whose win in 1927 there 
IS one of the most charming, and 1 think httle known stories in the chronicles of the Turf. 
Eagle’s Pride was not what you could call an inexpensive purchase as a yearling. He 
had cost 660 gns. at Doncaster m 1924. But when he was put into training with the 
late Sir Charles Nugent at Lambourn, he seemed useless At two years old he ran three 
times and each time was hopelessly beaten. The following year he ran only once, in a 
small handicap at Wolverhampton in August, and was absolutely last. Soon afterwards 
Sir Charles Nugent died and Eagle’s Pride passed into the small stable controlled by 
Edwin Martin at Ogbourne. 

In 1883 Teddy Martin had ridden the Cesarewitch winner, Don Juan, and for thirty 
years he had hoped and waited for the day when he would have something m his own 
stable good enough to train for the Cesarewitch. When Eagle’s Pride came into his 
stable in the autumn of 1926, Martin first thought to make a useful handicap hurdler 
out of him, and in February and March of 1927 he did manage to win a couple of hurdle 
races with him. In June, Eagle’s Pride won a two-mile handicap at Kempton Park 
and ten days later ran fourth in the Ascot Stakes, and Martin began to hope at last that 
he had got something that had a chance in the Cesarewitch. 

Eagle’s Pride never raced again until three weeks before the Cesarewitch, when he 
finished third in the Newbury Autumn Cup. He went to the post on Cesarewitch day 
third favourite at nine to one. Second favourite at eight to one was Saint Reynard, 
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another four-year-old trained by Martin's neighbour at Ogboume, the late Martin 
Hartigan, and ridden by Gordon Richards. Dines rdUe Eagle’s Pride. 

There never has been a more thrilling finish to the Cesarewitch than was fought 
out that day by those two Ogbourne trained horses. Going into the Dip, Gordon 
Richards got first run and was three lengths in front with a furlong to go; but Eagle’s 
Pride kept going after him and drew alongside only a matter of yards from the post; 
Saint Reynard, tiring, swerved a bit, and Eagle’s Pride won it by a head The excitement 
of that race did not end with Dines passing the scales and the “all fight” being signalled, 
but there is no occasion to go into that again after all these years. 

And so one could go on to tell of Myra Gray, sold for 50 gns. as a yearling and 
achieving fame at six years old by winning the Cesarewitch in record time on a glorious fine 
day; or of West Wicklow, sold as a three-year-old for 110 gns. and never having been 
seen on a racecourse until he won a two-mile race at Leopardstown as a four-year-old 
and then going on to win the Cesarewitch the next year when trained by Todd, who 
had only that very season launched out as a trainer on his own account after having 
been head man with the late Captain Hogg. 

j Valuable handicaps are an open challenge to all who are interested in the merits 
of any particular horse to conceal its real merits as far as possible. That there is sharp 
practice I do not suggest; penalties which the Jockey Club will impose, when the slightest 
real evidence of it is apparent, are too severe to allow that. But if about the end of June 
a trainer believes that a certain horse in his stable, with form so far not exposed, is likely 
in October to have developed into a good Cesarewitch or Cambridgeshire candidate, 
he is not obliged to make a public exhibition of the fact during the intervening weeks. 

Of course, if a horse that had run two or three times between June and October, 
and finished every time tailed offbehind, suddenly popped up to win the Cambridgeshire, 
the trainer and the jockey concerned would have some difficult explaining to do before 
the Stewards. Unless it was pretty good, several years would elapse before they would 
have an opportunity of repeating the performance. But if you have a good horse there 
is no objection to racing him in what company you please. And even if your horse can 
beat moderate opponents by ten lengths you are perfectly justified in not actually beating 
them by more than a neck. 

^ It is the handicapper’s business to estimate just how much a winner has in hand 
over those he beats. Even so, the handicapper, whatever his private opinion may be, 
is bound to assign weights reasonably in accordance with public form. Consequently, 
in a big and valuable handicap there are invariably half a dozen among the 7 st. 7 lb. 
and less brigade, that are let in more favourably than they ought to be. On the other 
hand handicappers dare not take any liberties with thoroughly exposed horses of proved 
good class and form while, now that apprentices may claim the allowance even in the 
most valuable handicaps, the owner of a favourably handicapped light-weight can enhance 
his advantage and opportunity by putting up a capable boy. Thus, it appears that 
it has become more difficult than ever for a really good and exposed horse to wm a good 
handicap as, for instance, the Cambridgeshire. 

That Fun Fair, nevertheless, a thoroughly exposed horse and carrying 9 st. 4 lb., 
top weight, won for the second year in succession the Cambridgeshire at Ascot in 1944 
deserves, without any doubt, to be regarded as an exceptionally meritorious performance. 
The field that Fun Fair beat that year was, I believe, in respect of quality every bit as good 
as might have contested the race at Newmarket in a normal year. So I am not at all 
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diffident about comparing Fun Fair’s achievement with the records of past 
Cambridgeshires. 

It is not unique for a horse to have won the Cambridgeshire twice. The Druid’8 
Lodge “confederacy” did so with Hackler’s Pride in 1903 and 1904, and with Christmas 
Daisy in 1909 and 1910. The mare had 6 st. 12 lb. in 1903 and 8 st. 12 lb. the next year. 
Christmas Daisy had 7 st. 2 lb. the first time and 8 st. 2 lb. the next. So that for Fun 
Fair to have won the Ascot substitute Cambridgeshire twice, with lop weight and over 
9 st. on each occasion, is an achievement altogether unique and likely for ever to go 
unparalleled. Only Florence, in 1884, ever won the Newmarket Cambridgeshire with 
more than 9 st. She had 9 st. 1 lb. Fun Fair m 1944 carried 3 lb. more than that. 

Fun Fair has now been retired and will be at stud m 1945. How valuable he will 
turn out as a sire it is impossible to foretell. He is a horse that impresses in looks every 
bit as much as does his record in the Calendar. Himself by Fair Trial, his dam is by 
Walter Gay, who was by Captain Cuttle. If these things were pre-determined by looking 
the part, one would not hesitate to affirm that Fun Fair will prove a successful sire. If he 
can pass on to his stock his own powerful strength and frame and his grand stout heart, 
he will more than justify himself at stud. As a yearling he cost Captain Laye only 360 gns., 
which emphasises again that a knowledgeable buyer, prepared to stand by his own 
judgment of make and shape and understanding of pedigrees, does not need to pay 
fantastic prices to get good horses. 

The Ascot Cambridgeshire result of 1944 was noteworthy in regard to another matter. 
In this year the Jockey Club, concerned about the shortage of promising young jockeys, 
decided to encourage owners and trainers to give apprentice riders opportunities to learn 
and develop by extending the “apprentice allowance.’* 

For a horse that is ridden by an apprentice rider, the trainer may now claim a 
reduction of 7 lb. in the allotted weight in the race for that horse. If ridden by an 
apprentice who has ridden more than five winners the allowance is only 5 lb., and if the 
apprentice has ridden forty winners he loses the right to the allowance altogether. 
Previous to 1944 the apprentice allowance (then only 5 lb.) had been able to be claimed 
only in handicaps worth not more than £500 to the winner. Thus m the more valuable 
handicaps, the Cambridgeshire and Cesarewitch for instance, the allowance could not 
be claimed. In 1944 the Jockey Club in their endeavour to encourage the employment 
of apprentice riders extended the right to claim the allowance to all handicaps irrespective 
of their value. 

Some people felt that this measure would have an unfortunate effect in making 
Valuable handicaps, more difficult for very good horses to win. Both Giraud and Shen- 
nington, who finished close up second and third behind Fun Fair, were ridden by boys 
claiming the allowance and so effectually putting them in the race with less than 7 st. 
Of course there is nothing to prevent the good horses at the top of the handicap being 
ridden by apprentices and so having their burden reduced, but an apprentice still entitled 
to the allowance will not often ride heavier than 7 st. Horses, therefore, handicapped 
at 8 st. 8 lb. or upwards to 9 st. 7 lb. would, if ridden by an apprentice, have to put up 
between 14 Ib. and 28 Ib. of dead weight, so that there would be httle advantage in having 
an allowance-claiming apprentice ride, perhaps even the reverse. 

Apart from the penalty which, indirectly, it imposes upon the more experienced 
and competent light-weight jockeys no longer entitled to claim it, the effect of this wider 
extension of opportunities for claiming the apprentice allowance is bound to have the 
effect of making owners less and less inclined to run good horses in handicaps. A really 
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good horse, one not far removed from classic quality, will usually get 9 st. or thereabouts 
in a race like the Cambridgeshire, the Hunt Cup or the Cesarewitch. And there has been 
a very noticeable tendency, since the last war, for owners to be shy of asking their horses 
to concede from 28 lb. to 35 lb. in such races to those at the bottom of the handicap. 
Now that the apprentice allowance may be claimed, and that by claiming it the owners 
of the lightly-weighted division are able in effect to raise the weights of the good horses 
by 7 lb. on top of the handicap, I have no doubt that the quality of the fields for the big 
handicaps will become still further depreciated. And I cannot believe that that could 
have anything but a bad effect on the sport. 

There is no doubt that the extension of the apprentice allowance in 1944 has had its 
designed effect of bringing on the apprentices. But at whose expense are these boys 
getting their much extended opportunities? Since the apprentice allowance is now 
able to be claimed not only in all handicaps but m practically all two-year-old races 
(save the most valuable), it is bound seriously to reduce further the few opportunities which 
used to fall to young jockeys just out of their apprenticeship, but not properly well- 
established during the course of it. A chance mount would often fall to these young 
jockeys m the more valuable handicaps which produced big fields, the Lincolnshire or the 
Cambridgeshire for instance, and in two-year-old races in the spring like the Manton and 
Beckhampton plates at Newbury, which invariably brought out a huge field. A young 
jockey who rode a winner or two in this way began to get the opportunities he wanted. 
But now, with apprentice allowance to be claimed m races like the Lincolnshire or the 
Cambridgeshire, and in the two-year-old races, there will not be so many chance mounts 
coming the way of the young jockeys no longer eligible to claim it. 

If they are retained indefinitely I foresee that these too-generous apprentice allowances 
will act simply as a forcing-house, and the all-over standard of jockeyship will decline. 
Apprentices will be exploited too much while they can claim the allowance and will 
be dropped when they lose it, to make way for a fresh generation. Far fewer rather than 
far more will become soundly established as accomplished and experienced jockeys. 

Another problem, besides the supply of capable jockeys with which the Jockey Club 
concerned themselves in the war years, was the relatively greater prosperity of racing in 
other countries as compared with Britain, The urgency of this problem may be emphasised 
by noting that the added money for the Kentucky Derby in 1944 was ?75,000 (about 
£19,000 at current rates). It is a little pathetic to record that the value of added money 
for the Derby in that year was only £3,000. The total of the added money for the other 
four classic races the same year was £7,500. So that in value of added money all five 
of the classic races in England in 1944 was only a little more than half of the value of the 
Kentucky Derby alone in the U.S.A. 

The explanation of Turf prosperity in the U.S.A. is centralisation, and there is a 
trend of opinion which believes that the application of the same principle would work 
wonders for racing in this country. In 1942 a Racehorse Owners and Trainers Association 
was formed (and has since been recognised by the Jockey Club), which has drawn up a 
scheme on the basis of which they strongly advocate centralisation. 

Prominently active in the affairs of the Owners and Trainers Association are Sir 
Malcolm McAlpine, Sir Hugo Cunlilfe-Owen and Mr. J. V. Rank, men who besides having 
extensive knowledge of and interest in racing as owners and breeders, arc also men of 
position and acumen in the world of business and finance. 

The basis of their scheme is that the Owners and Trainers Association (or a similarly 
constructed body) should be incorporated into a holding company for the purpose, with 
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approval and under licence from the Jockey Club, of purchasing all racecourses at present 
existing and restricting racing m the future to about eight or ten courses. The freehold 
land which goes with such courses as would not be required under the new system would 
be resold in order, to some extent, to meet the cost of compensating the present owners 
of the racecourses. 

Having decided which ten of the existing courses it is desirable to retain, the proposal 
is then to introduce some form of centralisation. Each of the courses concern^ would 
be given fixtures amounting in all to thirty or forty days’ racing during a season, as 
against the eight days to which all courses, except Newmarket, are under the present 
system restricted. In this way it is hoped that training costs (so far as these are increased 
by travelling expenses) would be reduced. Also, because the holding company would 
control all courses, the profits which would accrue would all be put back into racing. 

The scheme is one which has undeniable attractions, but there are, also, some distinct 
objections to it. There is no reason to believe that what centralisation has done for 
racing across the Atlantic it could not do also for racing m Britain. When, however, 
one gets down to the practical problem of deciding to which ten courses here one proposes 
to restrict racing, the difficulties are bound to be immense. The Racehorse Owners 
and Trainers Association have, as yet, given no indication as to which courses they 
wo uid propose to use, nor even upon what principles the desirabihty of a course for use is to 
be determined. 

Obviously the Newmarket courses would be retained, as so presumably would be the 
fine and historic courses of the country hke Ascot, Goodwood, Doncaster, York and 
Epsom. The metropolitan area would have to be provided for and, there, it might be 
thought that Kempton and Sandown Park are the most desirable courses. Newbury, 
a course upon which much money has been expended, and situated in the heart of the 
Berkshire and Wiltshire training country, would have to be retained. That makes a total 
of nine, and, since Scotland has not so far been provided for, one course would surely 
have to be retained there, possibly the course at Ayr. There you have your ten courses, 
and not one of those mentioned could, I think, be left out of any scheme of centralisation. 

Are we, then, to understand that such courses as Aintree, Castle Irwell and Gosforth 
Park will have to go and that the large urban but sporting populations respectively of 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle and Tyneside are to be left unprovided for? 
Also, what of courses ruled out like those at Birmingham, Leicester and Nottingham, 
and the large population of the Midlands? 

Another aspect of this scheme, which I do not very much hke, is the proposal that all 
racecourses retained under the planned new system shall come under the central control 
of one executive body. There seems to be a general idea nowadays that anything which 
is motivated by the spirit of private enterprise is necessarily wasteful and inefficient. 
Actually, there are dozens of reasons which can be cited to prove exactly the contrary. 
It would be fatally easy once this proposed scheme began to operate for all the courses 
to be managed in a monotonously stereotyped fashion. ^ 

Rationalisation and centralisation are business principles which may well be applied 
to racing re-organisation, and beneficially, but let us not have the chain-store emporium 
principle applied to it as well. Frankly, I am not at all optimistic for any scheme of 
centralisation which involves completely centralised executive as well as administrative 
control of the racecourses. Rather would I prefer some arrangement which called only 
for a central committee to administer, in the general interest of racing, a fund into which 
the bulk of the profits made from race meetings would have to be paid, yet still permitting 
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the individual proprietary racecourse companies to retain a certain fixed percentage 
of profits. 

The desirability of some form of centralisation I do not question, for carefully and 
judiciously introduced it could not fail to be a success, and that for steeplechasing as 
well as for racing on the flat. But centralisation, it should be understood, is not of itself 
the only explanation of Turf prosperity in other lands. Witness New Zealand. Most 
readers will find it astonishing to be told that the average annual sum in stakes to be 
run for in New Zealand has been in the twenty years between the wars something from 
£450,000 to £500,000 each year. The peak year in New Zealand was that ending July, 1922, 
when stakes won amounted to £653,000. The average sum available in stakes in Great 
Britain during the years 1919 to 1939 would be between £700,000 and £750,000. 

How is it that racing among such a small community as New Zealand (less than 
two million) can be so wonderfully well endowed by comparison with the sport m this 
country? The answer is the totalisator. Betting, except through the medium of the 
totalisator, is not allowed in New Zealand. Consequently, in the last full year of racing 
before the war, in the racing year ended July 31st, 1939, just on eight milhon pounds 
passed through the totalisator machines in New Zealand. But that is not the whole of it 
In New Zealand the racecourse managements take a direct rake-off of seven and a half 
per cent, of all money staked on the totahsators. So that in a year when £8,000,000 
goes into the totalisator, £600,000 is thus made available to the racecourse executives. 
And this sum is shared chiefly by four courses, the Wellington, Auckland, Canterbury 
and Dunedin Race Clubs. Thus are they enabled to endow their races so well and to 
equip their racecourses and buildings in a manner which is the envy of every visitor 
from Britain, who knows the appalling inadequacy of all but the few of our racecourses 
and racecourse buildings at home. 

I say £8,000,000 passed through the totalisators in New Zealand in the year 1938-9. 
Actually £9,000,000 went through the totalisator in Britain in 1938, but there was no 
seven and a half per cent, rake-off for the racecourse executives here. That would have 
given them £675,000 between them. What the Racecourse Betting Control Board 
actually allowed the racecourse managements at the share-out at the end of 1938 was 
£110,000 between them. And that had to be divided among ten times as many race 
clubs as the £600,000 in New Zealand. 

Suppose the racecourse management in Britain could get the direct rake-off of 
seven and a half per cent, on all money staked on the totalisator as they do in New 
Zealand. Suppose, too, that all betting in Britain was made illegal unless through the 
racecourse totalisator or affiliated totahsator offices. Since our population is approxi-* 
mateJy twenty-five times as great as New Zealand, then we might expect the sum of bets 
staked on the totalisator in a full season to be twenty-five times what it was in New 
Zealand in 1938 and 1939. That is twenty-five times £8,000,000. That is £200,000,000. 
It seems an incredible sum but it is correct Seven and a half per cent, on that is 
£15,000,000. Just think of that sum coming up for share-out among the racecourse 
companies every year. The $100,000 Santa Amta Handicap would be put right in the 
shade by the value of some of the races I can imagine the Kempton and Sandown Park 
executives putting on when they got their cut of the fifteen million to play with. 

In Australia there is no ban on the bookmakers, but the betting public are strong 
supporters of the totalisators, knowing as they do, of course, that five per cent, of all 
money staked will go direct to the racecourse companies and enable them to increase 
stakes and thus improve the quahty of the racing, to keep down admission charges and 
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to provide every facility for the convenience and enjoyment of the visitor. Thus 
H. A, Wolfe, writing from Australia for the Bloodstock Breeders' Review on the year’s 
racing in Australia in 1936, could say: “One hundred and ten thousand people visited 
Flemington to see the Melbourne Cup, and 102,000 paid for admission to the course. 
This popularity is due to the excellent control of the sport and to the desire of the 
executives to improve facilities for the racegoing public 180,000 visited Randwick 
(Sydney) for the four days of the Australian Jockey Club Spring meeting, and 198,000 for 
the four days of the Victoria Racing Club Spring meeting at Flemington (Melbourne). 
Such attendances can only mean an increase of stakes next season. Stakes must increase, 
because the appointments at the leading courses in Victoria and New South Wales have 
reached saturation point. In fact, race club committees will soon have to face the 
problem how to spend their money apart from an increase in stakes. With totalisator 
investments constantly expanding, there is a rising flow of money from the machines 
which in a few years may become embarrassing.” 

I read this sort of thing with mixed feehngs. It is satisfying to know that racing is 
set on such strong foundations, and so flourishing in the British Dominions beyond 
the seas. On the other hand it is infuriating to realise that here in Britain, where the 
thoroughbred and the quality of the racing itself is, in spite of all, still as good and most 
likely better than it is anywhere else in the world, we cannot even approach the standard 
which America and our own Dominions have set, in the way of the value of stakes to be 
won or m the attractiveness of the concomitant environment of racegoing. 

Until our whole outlook and approach to the Tote and to betting generally undergoes 
a change, we shall never derive much profit from the machine. Unfortunately racing 
men have not the whole control of the thing in their own hands. Legislation enters 
in and no man is more difficult to talk sense to about racing than the professional politician. 
Racing means betting to him, and betting is a dangerous thing to be mixed up with in 
politics. So pohticians are more interested in their own fate at the next election than 
in the prosperity of the racing and bloodstock breeding. Yet racing and the thoroughbred 
are a national asset and can become one greater still if we could get the business on a 
sounder financial footing. Austraha and especially New Zealand have shown us the way. 
We must follow along it if we want to retain the leadership of the racing and bloodstock 
breeding industry of the world. 

There are £200,(KX),000 being staked in betting on racing annually in a normal full 
year’s racing in Britain. Under the emasculated system of Totalisator betting as yet 
existing in this country the only fraction of this vast sum that could be made available 
to assist owners and breeders in 1938 to bear the cost of providing the sport was *0005 per 
cent. The actual sum was just a little over £100,OCX). I wonder what the total profits 
of all the bookmakers in the country were in 1938. Many times more than £1 (X),0001 do not 
doubt. 

It is not a question of being hostile to the bookmakers nor of preferring the 
Totalisator. The question to-day is whether racing in this country can continue to 
thrive at all, whether the British bloodstock breeding industry can remain supreme in 
the world, unless the money which at present goes to the profits of the bookmakers is 
diverted to a subsidy for owners, in the shape of bigger stakes, and to breeders in the shape 
of the consequent increase in home-market values of good bloodstock. 
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By LEONARD JAYNE 



|N Great Britain pony-racing is conducted under the Rules of the Pony 
Turf Club, which body came into being in 1926. Prior to that the 
sport had been conducted under National Pony Turf Club Rules under 
whose wing the Metropohtan Pony Racing Club came in 1923. 

The present Pony Turf Club has a reciprocal agreement with the 
Jockey Club of Great Britain for the mutual enforcement of sentences 
passed on offenders. Under Pony Turf Club Rules “a recognised meeting” is a meeting 
held with the sanction of this Club or any Turf Authority within whose sphere a meeting 
may come. The Pony Turf Club has an agreement with the Jockey Club whereby it is 
understood between the two bodies that at present not more than eighty-two days of 
pony-racing shall be held in Great Bntam in any year. 

To-day racing ponies are small thoroughbreds which in most cases infiltrate from 
the Rules of Racing or from National Hunt Rules. A few are imported from Ireland, 
the West Indies and France, while as time goes on a small but regular influx can be 
expected direct from pony-raang owner-breeders. Here a further agreement must be 
quoted, and I set out a Rule of the Club which says*—“No pony can be registered under 
these Rules unless the name, or in the case of a two-year-old, the breeding and descnption, 
has been previously registered at Messrs. Weatherby and Sons, 15 Cavendish Square, 
London, W.l.” 

The maximum height of a pony under these rules is fifteen hands (one hand, of 
course, measuring four inches) and a further rule is well worth setting out:— 

“When the height of a pony has been determined by the Official Measurer, the 
determination is conclusive so long as the measurement is in force. The measurement 
of a pony shall be:— 

“(fl) If the pony is two years old, not exceed 14.3 hands and shall remain in 
force for four months. 

“(6) If the pony is three or four years old, not exceed 15 hands and shall remain 
in force untfl December 31st of the current year. 

“(c) If the pony is five years old or more, not exceed 15 hands and shall remain 
in force for life.” 

“What happens,” one is frequently asked, “when a pony fails to measure?” The 
point IS important, and the answer at present not entirely satisfactory. From a racing 
point of view in this country the animal is useless albeit he or she may well have entered 
pony racing from flat-racing or jumping. Exported, the animal could be used in Jamaica, 
the Straits Settlements and Canada, while later India and Turkey may also open their 
gates. If the pony is a mare and^ sufficiently successful and well-bred she can, of course, 
be mated. Those who can jump are often hunted and not a few thoroughbred ponies 
can be found performing at Shows, while when pony-radng ceased in 1940 a number 
were used in riding-schools and even between the shafte! 
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My own records commence in 1923 when, under the aforementioned National Pony 
Turf Club, meetings were held at Greenford (Middlesex), Wadebndge (Cornwall), 
Randwjck Park (Plymouth), Bideford, Lambert’s Castle, Glastonbury (near the site of 
the once magnificent Benedictine Abbey), Weymouth, Dartmoor, Bude, Crediton, 
Dawlish and other places in the West Country, 

In that year a I3.3| hands pony called Mystery Star won two one mile and a half 
steeplechases m the same afternoon at Wadebndge. At Bideford a mare named Maidie 
by Chaucer from Maybud, and so well-bred, won the Stewards Gold Cup, a handicap of 
150 sovs. in value including a cup, run over a mile and a quarter. The winning owner 
that year won £649 in stakes. It must not be thought that at that time all the pomes 
were thoroughbreds, because they were not. Doubtless every breed of pony was 
represented, but the index of an old form book gives no clue to this. The factor to be 
seen, however, is that the thoroughbreds that were running were winning a lot of races 
between them. Blood was telling as it always will, and '‘the trail was being blazed" to 
make the way easier for small thoroughbreds in the years to come. Chaucer, Mount 
William, Polyphonic and Argosy were represented by runners in that year. 

^ Let us skip four years. In 1927 we find racing being held at Exeter (the Rougemont 
Plate reminds us of Richard III), Christchurch, Bridgewater, Southend, Swansea, West 
Mailing and Fleet as new venues, and all the runners being separated into divisions 
according to merit, while the names of Short, Jarvis and Hams have appeared as riders 

In our quick run through the past we can next usefully arrive at the year 1932, when 
the Stewards of the Pony Turf Club were Sir William Bass, Bart, Sir Delves Broughton, 
Bart, Major R. G. Alexander, Major F. Stapleton-Bretherton and Major-General 
C, L. Gregory, C.B, C.M.G. Some three hundred and forty pomes competed. It is 
reasonable to assume that they were thoroughbreds and had been registered at Weatfaerby’s, 
a view confirmed by the index of the form-book for that year. Applesea Pie (Apple 
Sammy—Sea Egg), Cannthia (Hapsburg—Smear), Hasty Nancy (He Goes—Sporting 
Nancy), Little Kiss (Arch Gift—Lady Colin) and Sandwarren (Kwang-Soo—Hattie) were 
the best of a number owned by my relative, the late Miss E. B Jayne, O.B.E. Miss Jayne 
must have been Leading Owner that year but the only evidence available is that her 
pnvate trainer, Mr, M. J. Hastings, was leading trainer. She was certainly Leading 
Owner in 1931 when she won thirty-three races of value just over £1,000, and held the 
same position in 1933. A. Hams was Leading Jockey in 1932 with W. H. Short a close 
second and A. Orme (who rode Plack under Rules) held the position in 1933. 

The sport first became considerably centralised in the years 1928-29 with the opening 
of Northolt Park. Certainly from around 1930 meetings were held only at Northolt 
and Portsmouth, which shows that the newly constituted Pony Turf Club had decided 
drastically to “shorten its front” and sever interest with the West of England and Wales 
entirely. It seems a pity that one centre in the West was not allowed to remain out of 
consideration fdr the earlier years. 

I became closely associated with the sport in 1934 upon the direct suggestion of the 
late Captain R. C. Lyle, Racing Correspondent of The Times, I had been racing a lot 
m the Midlands and North and had met him by invitation for lunch. At the time, there 
was more than a possibihty of my joining him in some way, and his first instruction to 
me was “Write me a report on Northolt Park.” I did not tell him that I had never heard 
of it and knew nothing about it, but I soon found out how to get there and—fortunately 
for me—made it my business to see the then Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. A. Read. It was 
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soon clear that the sport needed a writer with knowledge of racing and the New Zealander 
was not slow to engage me with the consent of Captain Lyle, 

Looking back, I always feel that 1934 opened a second phase in the sport. Mr. Read 
was in command, full of energy and ideas; new owners, trainers and jockeys were being 
brought in, new training centres established, the value of races increased and a great 
deal of time and money spent on advertising and publicity. For now pony-racing was 
Northolt Park: the sport was to be commercialised. If that sounds derogatory, it is not 
meant to be. Let us have a close look at Northolt Park Racecourse and the way the 
sport is conducted. 

Lying close to Harrow, the course is easily reached by road and rail. Enclosures 
can be reached either up an avenue of trees—at the top of which are spacious car parks— 
or by walking across the middle of the course. 

The cream, ccment-faccd stands are built on the cantilever principle, having concrete 
steps and wooden seats and boxes. On a wet day the visitor can eat, drink, sit down, 
bet and watch every yard of the running in the utmost cleanhness and comfort, and 
Without getting wet. There is plenty of plate glass in the many restaurants, bars and 
corridors so that racing can be watched m comfort. The big bar underneath the 
Tattersalls Stand was a revelation to me when I first saw it. The flooring, walls, fittings, 
telephone boxes, cloakrooms and hfts were of a calibre 1 had never seen before. The 
restaurants are the finest on any racecourse in Great Britain—and so is the catering. 
Indeed, the restaurant on the ground floor of the beautifully appointed Members 
Enclosure might well be one of the most expensive in or just off Piccadilly. It is the 
same story in the Weighing Room, the Jockeys’ Room and the offices, while the Directors’ 
Box is as a room in the Ritz or the Berkeley. Mr. Read planned all this, and a great 
debt will always be due to him for the vision and foresight of his planning, even down to 
flowers and flowerbeds. I rate the electric totalisator as the best and most efficient in 
the country. Selling and Paying Out booths were to be found everywhere—all arranged 
for the comfort of the visitor, the owner and the trainer. 

Two features new to racing m this country must be mentioned. Annually the 
Stewards appoint three stipendiary stewards who attend all meetings and who are in 
addition to the Stewards of a Meeting. There is thus very close supervision of form, 
running and betting. Then in 1937, the writer, at the suggestion of Mr. W. A. Read and 
with the help and encouragement of The Sporting Life, broadcast a runmng commentary 
to visitors on all races. This was well received, and at the end of three and a half seasons 
I had broadcast nearly one thousand races: not without hurt however, because the strain 
made me prone to violent headaches. In 1938 I gave the commentary on the Northolt 
Derby, won by Flying Jib, when that event was televised by the B.B.C. 

In my time pony-racing has been fortunate in its leading owners, people maybe 
comparatively small in pocket but not in mind, vision nor enthusiasm. For the ladies, 
the late Miss Jayne was just such a one and Mrs. E. L. Garner is another. Credence, a 
gelding I bought for her from Captain Elsey, Worcester Boy, Umbrage and One Over 
One are a few of the good ponies she has owned. 

On the male side Major-General Lord Burnham, Mr. Edward Mason, Mr. William 
Mure and Mr. H. E. Brown all come under the above heading. They have tried to breed 
and buy the best and have generally succeeded: they have always succeeded in racing on 
the best possible hnes. As I write, these four gentlemen are to-day Stewards of the Pony 
Turf Club as are Colonel A. Derry, D.S.O., Major P, Garratt and Mr. A. W, Vick, who 
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was Chairman of the Singapore Racing Club and of the Straits Settlements Racing 
Association. 

The late Mr. G. E. Cloke sank a great deal of money in thoroughbred ponies and 
met with considerable success. Having learnt the game under these rules he extended 
his interests to flat-racing, as did Mrs. Garner Mrs. H Woodbridge only raced a few 
pomes, the best of which were Ballarat and Palgus. a filly I obtained from the Yorkshire 
trainer H. D Peacock. Mr. E. Stokes raced a brilliant middle-distance mare in Big 
News, and in the French-bred mare Hel. Mr R. H. St. B. Laurie had a stayer of rare 
merit and courage. Mr. William Mure owned a great number of good ponies, the best 
of which may well have been that good stayer Born Pal who, by the sprinter Highborn II, 
must have inherited stamina from her dam Pallanya who was by Massi^re. The present 
Senior Steward, Mr. Edward Mason, owned a top-class handicapper in Stolen Gold, a 
gelding from Le VoJeur and Lorette, who won the British Empire Cup, the Coronation 
Plate and the two miles Northolt Autumn Cup during a consistent career. 

The arrival of Miss Dorothy Paget in this racing seemed to fill most owners with 
dismay, and while she gained numerous successes with first-class ponies, I attribute her 
success in the mam to the fact that she employed a first-class trainer in Pat Donoghue, 
and a first-class jockey in T. Carey. Many owners might well have learned much from 
this and “changed the team.” The exceptions, for whom Miss Paget’s odds-on chances 
must often have made a market which would not otherwise have existed, made no changes 
and still had winners: two consistently successful combinations were A. M. Smyth and 
his jockey T. R. Griffiths, and J. Tapper and his jockeys J. L Nolan and F Holmes 

The career of T, Carey in this sport created a true “romance of the Turf.” He came 
into pony-racing sure of his ability, but completely “on spec,” and because he had tired 
of getting only odd rides at small meetings under Rules and at the jumping game. He 
took some time to get going in pony-racing but his connection with Pat Donoghue 
brought him good rides, winners and confidence. He became Champion Jockey for 
several seasons before the war and upon riding under Rules for Miss Paget (for whom 
he had ridden so many winners in this racing) at once came to the fore, and in 1943 
won this great supporter of all racing her first Derby, on Straight Deal, who must have 
been the reverse of an easy horse to ride. 

Now, let us consider the ponies themselves. What are the best the sport has had 
since 1934? Foremost I place three winners of the Northolt Derby: Evasion (by 
Embargo) m 1935, Flying Jib (by Wavetop) in 1938, and Scottish Rifle (by Cameronian) 
in 1939. 

I believe Mr, Horace Brueton’s filly Ethelstone (by Ethnarch) to have been the best 
winner of the Metropolitan (equivalent of the Two Thousand Guineas). In 1934, Lady 
Willoughby de Broke’s charming filly My Home (by Coronach), was an exceptionally 
good two-year-old when trained at Amersham by Sam Bennet, but she hardly trained on. 
Carmenta (by Son and Heir) was the best winner of the Northolt Cup I saw. Trained 
by A. M. Smyth, she covered the mile and a quarter with 9 st. 7 lb. in 2 mins. 91 secs. 
Hel (by Athelstan) was unquestionably the best slayer we have had, she winmng the 
Northolt Autumn Cup of two miles in the record time of 3 mins. 36 secs, with 9 st. 9 lb. 
when ridden by W. Hatchard. Gee (by Transcendant) holds the record for the mile 
course at Northolt, he winning the Northolt Summer Cup in 1 min. 432 sees, with 
7 st. 9 lb. 

I think our best time for covering a mile and a half will bear the closest scrutiny. 
As a three-year-old in 1936 and carrying 8 st. 12 lb. Double B (by Double Bloom— 
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Blithe and Bonny) ridden by L. Nolan, ran a dead heat for the British Empire Cup in 
2 mins. 34^ secs. The Derby at Epsom has been won in times varying from 
2 mins. 33t secs. (Mahmoud) to 2 mins. 47J secs. (Coronach). 

I might usefully describe a typical thoroughbred pony and have chosen Mr. W. Mure’s 
Misnomer because she is a true example. Misnomer, trained by Tapper, and ridden by 
R. Fawdon,was a 14.2^ hands bay filly by Money Maker from Sporting Girl by Son-in-Law 
from Good Game by Royal Realm from All Square by General Place. Money Maker 
was by Spearmint from Judea by the imported Roi Herode. Her lack of inches shows 
how useful it is that such as this filly should have been able to compete in racing in which 
there is a strict height limit of 15 hands. Lacking in actual quality, this plucky filly was 
to be distinguished by a blaze, a sock (off-hmd), a stocking (near hind), and two white 
fore-feet. Possessed of a kindly brave eye and a shapely head, her well-proportioned 
well-set neck may have been a shade lacking in size, but not length, for her splendid 
shoulder. ^ Width and depth of her shoulder were her best feature, but with an ample 
back she began to disappoint and run up light from her back ribs: croup, flanks and thighs 
did not modulate after such a shoulder and the consequent lack of scope and power 
behind the saddle may well have been the reason why, stoutly bred as she was, she was at 
her best at a mile. She was placed over longer distances but in the company of a mare of 
mine who was far removed from a stayer. With Misnomer there was a deal of space 
between the ground and her stifle and her thighs ran narrowly into her gaskins. On her 
off* side she may have been a trifle “over” at the knee. Be that as it may, here was a 
good sort of small thoroughbred and the type for which pony racing caters. 

The most costly failure this racing has known was Tango, a filly by Knight of the 
Garter, and for whom a big sum was paid to win the Northolt Derby. She was a 
delicately made bay with a star, and after a series of failures I recall studying her at 
length in her Amersham yard. Her mane was plaited and Serby had her looking well, 
besides which she was quite worth looking at. But I should not have bought her for 
two reasons: first, she was the wrong colour bay; she had too much yellow in her coat; 
second, she was too narrow of girth and she ran up light into her flanks too quickly. 
Still, hard experience teaches one that it does not matter a lot what they look like but 
how well they look, for “they win all shapes and sizes” as they say up North! 

Let me conclude on this note. The overwhelming case for the pony-racing of to-day 
is that it is big enough to provide employment for hundreds of people; employment in 
studs, stables, offices and racecourses which would not otherwise exist. Secondly, the 
small British thoroughbred, upon whom brains, time and money have been spent by 
owners and breeders, is getting adequate opportunities to race in his or her proper sphere 
where lack of height is not the handicap it is under the Rules of Racing. Long may 
the sons and daughters of Cameronian, Coronach, Tolgus, Beresford, Felstead and 
Stratford and other noted sires continue to have their own racing! And great may the 
co-operation and understanding be that the Jockey Club and N.H. Committee will give 
to their lusty “smallest brother”! 



TROTTING RACES 

By ROBERT COLVILLE 


HE decline of trotting races in this country was due in part to legislation 
and in part to the very undesirable element which attended the meetings 
and brought the sport into disrepute. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, when the Trotting Union of Great Britain and Ireland was 
attempting to raise the standard of the meetings and the Trotting Stud 

_Book was being compiled, a Press comment was . “Pessimists could 

never be persuaded that trotting m England could ever be placed upon a sound footing 
after The sport had sunk to such depths.” Yet a brief examination of racing under the 
rules of this Union has more than academic point, for it is of interest to compare per¬ 
formances with those of trotters in America. 
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There were five courses under Union rules in England and three in Scotland, of which 
Springfield Park at Wigan and the Victona Grounds in Glasgow were the largest, having 
2,640 feet to the lap. Some indication of the financial success of the sport may be seen 
from the total moneys given under Union rules for all tracks between 1889 and 1898, 
which amounted to £47,459. The rules laid down that races at bona fide Horse or Cattle 
Shows need not be registered, which was, perhaps, a mistake, and set out the conditions 
of handicapping. The limit in First Class Handicaps, open to all horses, was two hundred 
yards per mile, and m Second Class Handicaps, open to horses whose records were not 
better than 2 mins 45 secs per mile, the limit was three hundred yards per mile The rules 
of breeding were adopted to control admission to records of pedigrees, and were concerned 
partly with time records of the animals m question, and partly with those of sires, dams 
or progeny. The sulkies weighed some forty pounds and cost about thirty guineas, 
and there are many different models advertised in contemporary racing calendars 

Such was the background against which the English records were made. In 1898 
Mr. A Bracegirdle’s Lady R. won the Greyhound Plate at the Royal Palace Gardens at 
Blackpool, a distance of one mile, in 2 mins. 21 secs. The record for a British bred stalhon 
over one mile was won by Mr. A Twigge’s brown stallion Murphy at Greenwich Park, 
Liverpool. The pacing record for one mile was held by Mr Street’s Happy Johnny, who 
achieved the distance in 2 mins. 29i secs, in the Lonsdale Stakes In the same year, 1893, in 
Australia, Mystery paced one mile at Sydney in 2 mins. 29i secs , and in 1896, at Melbourne, 
Fritz trotted one mile in 2 mins. 14^ secs In Vienna, in 1898, Que Allen covered the mile, 
trotting, m 2mins. lOi secs. Trotting racing was, and is, popular on the continent, and even 
now, on a Sunday afternoon, great crowds gather at the courses in Italy and in parts of 
Germany. But if the sport disappeared in England it is, at all events, to some of our 
stallions that the extraordinary success of trotting races in America is due. 

At the end of the eighteenth century in America trotting races were popular, but the breed, 
so far as it existed, was made up of very diverse elements. There are three important 
dates m the history of American trotting, and the first is 1788, the year in which Messenger 
arrived from England. Messenger, a grey of 15 hands 3 ins., was a son of Mambrino, 
of the Darley Arabian line, and when he died in 1808 at Long Island he was accorded 
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military honours. His best line, remarkable for increasing speed with successive genera¬ 
tions, was through his son Mambrino, who was the sire of Abdallah, the sire of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, to whose male hne it is said that ninety per cent, of trotting horses in 
America trace back, and after whom America's most important trotting event, the 
Hambletonian Stakes, is named. Bellfounder, owned and bred by Roger Jary in Norfolk, 
was by Steven's Bellfounder from Velocity. His arrival in Boston m 1822 was another 
important event, and the most important of his first generation progeny was the Charles 
Kent mare, the dam of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. At present the best breeding district 
and training areas are in the Blue Grass region in Kentucky, and breeding consists chiefly 
of inter-breed ing of the blood of four horses, all of them male line descendants of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian—Axworthy, Bingen, McKinney and Peter the Great. 

Accepted records extend back for one hundred and forty years, to the time when 
Great Eastern covered one mile m 2 mins. 15 secs, under saddle. This record was achieved 
in 1808, which may be regarded as the second important date in trotting history, for from 
that time the roads were improved and vehicles were employed. Two gaits are used, the 
diagonal gait, or trotting, and the lateral gait, or pacing. The best known pacers were the 
Rhode Island breed, which were of Andalusian stock, while the Kentucky and Tennessee 
pacers came from Canada. The pacing speed has been reduced from Yankee’s time at 
Harlem in 1806, which was one mile in 2 mins. 59 secs., to 1 min. 55 secs, by Billy Direct 
at Lexington in 1938. The trotting record for one mile has fallen from 2 mms, 29i secs., 
achieved in 1845 by Lady Suifolk, to 1 mm 55i secs, by Greyhound at Lexington in 1938. 
Great achievements during this period were 2 mins. 14 secs, in 1874 by Goldsmith Maid, 
and 2 mins. 24 secs, m 1892 by Nancy Hanks. This is the third important date, for it was 
in 1892 that the pneumatic-tyred sulky was first used. The new model also had a ball¬ 
bearing axle and a wheel twenty-eight inches in diameter. 

Racing is held under the United States Trotting Association, and there are over a 
thousand harness meetings in America and Canada every year. There has been a ten¬ 
dency to alter the system of handicapping from the usual method of considering the best 
official time at a mile, and to substitute a method by which horses are considered according 
to their money winnings. A change has also come into the breeding pohcy. Now that 
these trotters are confined to tracks they are bred more for speed than staying power. 




REFLECTIONS ON HUNTING 

By VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD 


IE late Lord Willoughby de Broke, in his delightful book Passing Years^ 
reviews a period in the history of hunting and gives a wonderful insight 
into the standard of sport m those days, and the general conduct observed. 
It would be difficult to imitate his smooth and convincing style, but it 
would not be without interest to borrow his general idea, and consider 
the period that has followed from where he left off. And, since the 
largest part of my life has been intimately associated with hunting, there can hardly 
fail to be some general observations and some incidents worthy of further consideration. 

My impression is that hunting, even in countries where it is most flourishing, is not 
regarded so much as a sine qua non as it used to be. A large majority of those who hunt 
look on it as a sideline, and in some cases this includes the Master himself. There are 
so many other easily accessible occupations and amusements. Nobody can any longer 
be said to be buried in the country, with only home-grown products to rely on. 

The advent of extensive railway systems, it was thought, would sound the death 
knell of hunting, but although this did not prove to be the case, there is httle doubt that 
railways, and now motor cars, have most certainly altered the general attitude to hunting. 

Before modern conditions made it possible for the itinerant fox hunter, and before 
this vast concourse of casuals came forward, most of a field used to consist of those 
who lived where they hunted and could be said to know what they were at. Nowadays 
a large proportion of the field have very little real knowledge. There is no reason at all 
why each person who hunts should not have their own reason for so doing. Some because 
they think it is the thing to do; some just to ride about and chatter; some for the purpose 
of schooling horses or showing them for sale ; and some for fresh air and exercise. But 
it is incumbent on each and all of them to identify themselves with the good of the hunt, 
and that they most certainly cannot do if they shrug their shoulders and say, '‘I don’t 
know whet’s going on, nor do I care.” 

Casualness and lack of interest have increased in latter years. Examples of people 
riding over crops, not shutting gates and other heinous crimes, are of frequent occurrence, 
and the defaulters on occasions seem quite aggrieved when taken to task. The attitude 
seems to be: “I have subscribed to your hunt in the same way as I have to the local 
tennis club* You are the groundsman and, as such, must provide me with my money’s 
worth, without any liabilities on my part,** One lady, I remember, went so far as to think 
that the hunt stables should clip her horse! 

No exclusiveness must be allowed to creep in: the more the merrier. But “the 
more*’ must not only make “merry,” they must learn about the sport, accept 
responsibilities, and thus become real members of the Hunt that they have chosen. 

How few people can give any coherent account of a day’s sport? Half the time they 
have no idea what is going on. However, it is certainly not always their fault. A man, 
who had done plenty of hunting in his hfe and was well mounted, told me that often it 
was impossible for him to even sec what was happening at a check, or indeed on other 
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occasions, owing to being held up by the Field Master. A Field Master cannot be 
dispensed with in these days of enormous fields, but too many people do not even try 
to know what is happening 

Another favourite cry one hears is. “Oh, I don’t know what a hound should look 
like.” Why not'^ It is not very hard to learn the rudiments. Sometimes people are 
too shy to find out, for they feel they should know and are too old to ask. A Pony Club 
once met at a kennel and the Master was to give a talk on the hounds. He had taken 
a good deal of trouble to make it interesting. He drew a hound with a good neck and 
one with a bad one. He drew a straight hound and a crooked one, and so on. Before 
many minutes the children had all been pushed back to the walls, and the parents were 
absorbing the information with the greatest attention. 

Sometimes, the lack of interest and ignorance about the hounds, and, indeed, the 
kennels as well, is often due to the Master or huntsman. Another Pony Club once met 
at another kennel on a very hot afternoon Kennels are always either very hot or very 
cold on every occasion when visitors arrive^ Also, quite invariably, the worst smelling 
dead cow is being skinned or boiled! The talk was left to the unimaginative huntsman 
He drew his favourite hounds one by one There the hound stood. There the huntsman 
stood. “This is Ranter—Ranter boy.” Biscuit was thrown Ranter duly ate it, and 
duly stood there again. Nothing else was said. After several interminable minutes 
Ranter was removed and another favourite produced. This talk would no doubt have 
gone on until all the children came of age, had not four of them fainted from the heat. 

So often the same sort of thing goes on when visitors go to the kennels A hound is 
drawn. Nobody says anything until the unfortunate visitor feels he must venture some 
remark. He does so, and almost invanably it is the wrong one Yet is it so easy to make 
it interesting. Nearly every hound has got some anecdote attached to him or his 
breeding. If people could be got to look at hounds as individuals and not as a pack of 
some extraordinary type of wild animal, their interest in hunting would be increased 
enormously. 

Unfortunately, should a member of the field manage to get hold of a few of the 
hounds’ names he is at once looked upon with disfavour by his fellows and thought 
to be overstepping it. His knowledge is doubted and he is laughed at. So the safest 
course is adopted and the majority do not know one hound from another, nor do they 
venture to help at all. On one occasion a man I knew went even further. He was in a 
key position to be able to stop hounds running heel. “Stop ’em, stop ’em,” shouted 
the Master, no doubt with a certain amount of rasp in his voice. No attempt’was made 
at all. “Surely you could have helped?” The reply was, “I’m not a hunt servant.” 
Who knows? Perhaps it was the rasp in the Master’s voice that put this gentleman’s 
back up; but very often there is ample excuse for even more than a tone of voice. Nervous 
tension and exasperation are frequently the cause. 

The question has been ask^, why, when pleasure is the object, should a Master 
(especially if he is hunting the hounds) always appear to be worked up? The answer 
is that if he did not get worked up he would be no good at his job. To start with he is 
expected to show a good day’s sport, and so many people seem to think that this can be 
accomplished in the same way as one would turn on a tap. These same people are lethargic 
and take little interest in the proceedings. Intelligent co-operation can just tip the 
balance and make things go smoothly—a gate opened, a ride kept clear, information 
(even if negative) given. The threads on which a good hunt depend are so slender. 
One person in the wrong place may just turn a fox from going into good country. Can 
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a Master be blamed for moaning as he passes the thoughtless one, “Oh dear me! Why 
must you be standing there?*' 

So few people realise the hurry that there is when a fox is found. The huntsman 
must not delay an instant in his actions. He must be quick in his decisions—even the 
decision, on occasions, to do nothing for the moment. How often one sees a ride blocked 
with people and a hunt servant, bent on vital duty, fighting his way through the crowd, 
half of them entirely unaware of what is taking place. No wonder the Master gets 
exasperated. The remedy is obvious, and everybody would benefit if they were less casual 
about their hunting, and more interested in the current happenings. 

Perhaps one of the most noticeable deteriorations during the last thirty years is in 
“turn out.” If you look at pictures and photographs of hunting people taken before 
the 1914 war, you will notice uniformity in the dress of each type of follower. Things 
have changed very much since those days. We have reached an untidy age generally, 
and the hunting field has not been immune from this. 

Let us start at the top. Except in the case of children, headgear has not suffered : 
a top hat or a bowler. I have made an exception in the case of children. Poor things, 
they have many difficulties to contend with. Mother says; “How sweet she will look 
in a hunting cap.” That would be all right, but Mother goes off and buys a soft velvet 
affair with yards of black tape which is tied in an enormous bow. Children also grow 
out of hats very quickly, and one feels sorry for the boys, who have to behave like 
equilibrists -and balance minute bowlers on their heads. Alternatively there are those 
provided by thrifty parents with oversized bowlers, which must be worn pressed down, 
the brim depriving them of anything but a restricted view of the ground. 

Nothing in the way of hunting clothes has deteriorated more than the stock. 
At one time they were always most carefully tied. Then the enterprising haberdasher got to 
work. Silk stocks, piqu6 stocks, cream coloured stocks, shaped, looped and holed 
for studs, appeared. Even with this variety to choose from many people make no attempt 
to tie their stock. They just fold it over once, stick in a handful of safety pins and hope 
for the best. Nothing looks worse than a badly tied one, and the curious part of it is 
that to tie a good stock is no great accomplishment. No, I’m afraid it is the “untidy 
age” and “casualncss” going hand-m-hand. The ladies have an additional influence 
at work which certainly gives them a lot of trouble. How few can put a hat on to the 
modem short-haired head. All sorts of elastic contraptions, pins, and false hair have 
to be added to make the final edifice last out the day ; things being made all the more 
difficult owing to veils having gone out of fashion. 

I have already blamed the haberdasher, but he is not the only tradesman at fault. 
It is with the greatest difficulty that one can get even the best tailors to make a coat long 
enough. We all know well that the ultra long coat of our grandfathers has disappeared, 
but the tailors have decreed that the ultra short one is now “correct.” The ladi#s come 
out of this worse than we do. They have more to cover and yet the tailors make their 
coats even shorter than oiu^. There is another fashion which has worked its way into 
hunting kit. Jackets always used to be made with one or two slits at the back. The 
fashion came for no slits, and in due course these shtless jackets appeared in the saddle. 
Nothing looks more ridiculous, more especially since the tailors have gone further by 
making coats like tubes with the skirt reduced to a minimum. 

It seems curious that shop people, who have rarely ever had the chance to see a day’s 
hunting, should be able to exert such influence. I saw a stock tied on a dummy m a well- 
known shop in Jermyn Street. The pin had been put in diagonally instead of horizontally. 
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1 remarked that it was incorrect, to which the shopman replied: “I assure you, sir, that 
that IS how it should be worn.” On another occasion I was in a shop not far from the 
corner of Bond Street and Piccadilly, and saw a green bowler palmed off on a lady, who 
was assured that that coloured hat was the fashion. Riding people themselves are to 
blame for any difficulty about breeches. Having decided to have the buttons inside the 
knee, we have added to the tailors’ troubles and made it much harder for anyone but the 
first-class cutter to make a well-fitting pair of breeches. 

Mention has already been made about the advent of motors. The enormous increase 
of traffic on the roads has very much altered the run of foxes. A main road can well 
prove almost impossible for a fox to cross, and so he is forced to turn and run short. 
This is the effect of legitimate traffic, and when '‘followers” m motor cars are added, 
it is small wonder that a good point in these days is a rarity. Following in a car is a 
modern problem that is a very real menace, and particularly so m those cases where 
garage proprietors advertise special char-a-banc trips for that purpose. The people 
who avail themselves of these facihties seldom know much about the sport. One was 
asked if he had seen which way the hounds had gone. He rephed that he did not know, 
but that “the gentleman with the instrument had gone down the road.” 

There is one change which has taken place, which has been forced upon foxhunters, 
and which has had its effect upon even the keenest and most knowledgeable. Motors 
we have mentioned, but with the motor came the new roads. There are motor roads 
upon which one can ride with impunity, but owing to the difference in the stone that is 
used in different localities, this is by no means always the case. And added to this, 
almost every road has been widened, with the consequent loss of the grass verge. Under 
these conditions one cannot blame anyone for avoiding a ride to the meet. This has 
done away with a great deal of the old camaraderie, not only between members of the 
hunt, but also among country folk, who used to be met on the way. It may be thought 
that this is an insignificant matter, but I know full well that a cheery word from a “scarlet 
coat” goes a good deal further than the sight of a second-horseman. 

We also have widespread use of artificial manure now. I am not sure how long 
an artificially manured field presents a difficulty to hounds, but, when it is evident to the 
eye, they are certainly baffled. 

All this, perhaps, sounds rather dismal, and may leave the impression that nobody 
knows anything about hunting except the writer As I have stressed the fact that there 
are so many people hunting these days, who do not take it seriously enough for their 
own good and for the good of the hunt, can I do anything to stimulate a more intelligent 
interest—an interest which must have had a serious setback during these years of war? 
Six years: couponless children, with no help from grooms or anybody, children who 
had to dig their ponies out of the fields and who have gone forth to wrest what sport 
they could from a day’s hunting, which is so little like the real thing; no fathers to tell 
them what to do or not do. In fact the outing is nothing more to most of them than 
an excuse to ride, although unknown to them they are inspired by the hereditary desire 
to hunt. I have picked out a few of the corner-stones of hunting and I hope that I may 
have presented them in a new light to those who have taken them, perhaps, too much 
for granted. 


Hounds 

Since it is the endeavour to get hounds to hunt as a pack, the individual hound 
becomes absorbed in the whole to all but those who live with them. There are certainly 
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many hounds who do not show much individuality, but on the other hand every kennel 
is full of hounds of character. Just hke people they have their foibles: special places 
on the bench, special places to stand in the yard whilst waiting to be fed, and so on. One 
hound, I remember, used to always drink water from a running tap if he had the chance. 
Another used to hold the corner of my kennel-coat m her mouth, and there are meny 
'more incidents of the same sort. The same takes place outside. You can be sure of 
seeing the same hounds in the same places on the road Very often the best hounds lag 
along behind; one used never to leave his position just below my right foot. 

When it comes to a hunt these individuals have special occasions when they take 
charge. Nearly every pack contains an expert or two at road-hunting The rest of the 
pack will flash over one of these modern roads with the implication that it is hopeless 
even to try and see if the fox has gone down it. Not so the road expert. This road 
hunting capability goes m families, and, if it misses a generation, it will certainly reappear 
in. the next. There are other experts One hound at the end of a hunt discovered the 
fox lying on the top of an ivy-covered wall, and afterwards he never missed examining 
carefully such hiding-places. This was additionally interesting, because hounds very 
seldom look up or take any notice of anything more than six feet above the ground. 
There is a wonderful chapter in Frederick Watson’s book In the Pink about these specialists. 
One could go on almost indefinitely giving examples of hounds with character, but this 
will sufl5ce to point out that there is a wealth of interest embodied m the all-embi»acing 
term “pack.” 

I suppose the most mysterious thing about a pack of hounds is the way they sing or, 
more correctly, chime. The correct term being derived from the hkeness to church bells 
when heard at a distance. My grandfather, who was Master of the Cumberland, once 
remarked to a farmer when he heard the hounds at it: “Do you hear those angels singing?” 
The answer was: “I hear nowt but the howling of the tykes ” Howling 1 suppose it is, 
but the combined howling has the most melodious effect Once again 1 must refer to 
Frederick Watson’s book. His description of hounds singing in the night is beautifully 
written and wonderfully moving. Why they do it I have never heard. Wild dogs, 
wolves and coyotes also have this habit. It usually takes place after dark, but I have 
heard it in daylight, and once when walking out in the afternoon. But that is most 
exceptional, and there was no apparent reason for this particular outburst. Sometimes 
they will start when the first movement takes place on a cub-hunling morning When 
I was at Cambridge the beagles had nine o’clock in the evening as their favourite time 
in the summer. It is an astonishing thing to watch and, although one feels one is intruding 
m some mystic rite, one cannot help being amused as well as astounded The same 
hounds are responsible for starting it. Others join in readily, but some seem to pretend 
they are not hstemng, and then apparently are forced to join in against their will. 

There is another odd thing that some hounds do, always the same ones and always 
only a very few in a pack. Should you be walking out and pass a haystack, one of these 
hounds will go to it and start to walk very slowly along the side. He will walk almost 
as if he is stalking something, but with neck stretched out and eyes almost closed, very 
carefully lifting each foot and equally carefully putting it down again. It seems that 
pleasure is obtained from the protruding bits of hay brushing his face, v The same thing 
is sometimes done by walking along a dry ditch, but this time it is the dry grass which 
operates. I have even seen a hound obtain the sensation from the unpruned twigs of a 
wall-trained pear tree. One huntsman I know has noticed that this behaviour is passed 
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down in certain families. The strange thing about it is that when the hound is doing 
It he seems almost mesmerised. 


Puppy-walking 

I don’t suppose that anything that can be done to help a hunt is more welcome than 
to walk a puppy The more walks a Master is able to rely on, the better pack he will' 
be able to breed. The best laid breeding plans often go awry. Hoped-for litters do not 
matenahse. Troubles occur with the bitches in whelp. The mortality among whelps 
IS high and all this can take place before a single puppy is ready for walk. Then start 
the troubles when they are at walk. Accidents, distemper, yellows and hysteria all take 
their toll. Even the puppies that do get back from walk may be over or undersized 
or not up to standard It can thus be seen that it is necessary to breed as many as possible 
and hope for the best. 

The best walks are undoubtedly those where the puppies are able to have freedom. 
This is well known and is always being drummed in. So much so that it is often used 
as an excuse for not walking a puppy. Unrestricted freedom in these days of the motor 
car IS often impossible, and no Master would turn up his nose at restricted freedom. 
If only walkers would be ready to instil obedience into Ihcir puppies their troubles 
would be halved. The tendency is to treat them as wild animals. 

Another oft met excuse for not taking a puppy is that he would ‘'spoil the garden.'* 
How often the people who have a garden to spoil also have an orchard or paddock 
with convenient buildings at hand The orchard or paddock could be surrounded with 
strong wire and organised freedom given when anybody goes for a walk or a nde. That 
is the answer to the “garden to spoil” people, but it does not very often succeed How 
these people can hunt regularly in a large way and come across a non-hunting small¬ 
holder who IS walking a puppy (and asks for one year after year) without being ashamed 
is a mystery to me. 

Every Master realises that puppy-walking is an undertaking with expense and 
inconvenience attached, but it is an essential that all hunting people should be willing to 
help in this way. I know of no more worrying time of year than when there are beautifully 
healthy puppies ready to go out to walk, and more coming on, and their destination all 
a matter of chance. Puppy-walking is all hard knocks, because, even after the greatest 
trouble, the puppy may not be put on in the pack He may not even appear at the 
Puppy Show. This is, indeed, a disappointment, and the practice of getting nd of puppies 
before the show is a very bad one. It is much belter to have an early show, with all present, 
even if the late puppies compare unfavourably with those born earlier m the year. 

Peterborough Show 

There is no event in the year which attracts such a representative gathering of fox- 
hunters as does this show. It is well worth a visit by anyone who wishes to see the current 
celebrities, as well as those whose age prevents them from being fully active in any official 
capacity. So much can also be learnt about hounds and how to show them. 

Shows will always be great factors in the make and shape of every variety of animal. 
For some reason a certain conformation becomes accepted as a standard, and all breeders 
strive to achieve it. Sometimes, unfortunately, the special points are not conducive to 
the usefulness of the animal when it is not on show. The narrow head of the show eolhe 
has deprived the breed of brain-space. Fox terriers have been show-bred with narrow 
heads and long noses; they also are much too long in the leg for their real purpose of 
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going to ground. Sealyhams have been show*bred much too thick in the shoulder 
and too blocky for anything but the largest-sized holes. Foxhounds have also not 
escaped the dangers. No really fast and active animal has crooked fore-legs. In order 
to breed that out, foxhound breeders went a step too far. The result was that hounds 
that won at Peterborough were straight all right, but their forehand had got tipped forward, 
and their shoulders consequently suffered. Sometimes this resulted in a hound standing 
knuckled over, with practically deformed feet. At the same time the accepted perfection 
was immense bone Fortunately, when these characteristics became '‘too much of a good 
thing,” hound lovers suddenly saw the danger and altered their views. Nowadays a 
abound that knuckles over has no chance of winning, no matter how straight he may stand. 
In fact he would be turned out as quick, if not quicker, than a slightly crooked one. Now, 
too, excessive bone is not considered an attribute. This is an excellent example of the 
harm that showing can do but at the same time it also demonstrates that if the real 
purpose for which the show animal is bred is not lost sight of, the harm can be arrested. 

There is no doubt that interest m Peterborough Show has enormously increased. 
It IS to be hoped that this increase is genuine and not m any way caused by fashion. 
At one time accommodation for onlookers was very small, and yet it was perfectly easy 
to arrive there at the last moment and get a seat. Now the front two rows are reserved 
for Masters and their friends. Badges are issued and scats have to be bespoken weeks 
beforehand, and this despite the fact that there is now much more scaling accommodation. 
The turning-point of this increased interest, though not the cause, was a visit by Royalty. 
On this occasion the allocation of the scats was suitably controlled. One influential 
sportsman brought his American wife. The lady took some time to settle down, as she 
had to be satisfied that she had been given a seat worthy of her station. Her husband 
had to explain carefully why so-and-so was nearer the royal visitors than she was. 
Finally, when she had been more or less satisfied, she said. “What goes on around here, 
anyway?” Her husband had not lime to answer this, so 1 volunteered some information. 
She made a comprehensive survey, and then gave her husband a push with her elbow: 
“Waal, I reckon I like this kind of dog Why don’t we raise some'’” However, this 
lady IS not a true example of those who normally attend the ringside at Peterborough 

What a wonderful assembly it is’ Representatives from hunting countries all over 
the British Isles. What a chance to sec how hounds should be shown (And, alas, on 
occasions how not to show them ) As it is the custom for the huntsman and the whipper- 
in to come into the ring with their own exhibits, one can observe the difl'ereni technique 
employed Dog hounds are always easier to show than bitches, and yet some huntsmen 
seem to be able to get the best out of both. If you watch a good showman, you will see 
that he anticipates every movement the hound is likely to make He keeps the hound’s 
attention from wandering, and yet he does not allow the hound to get bored. Most 
hounds have a “Sunday side,” i e., a side from which his markings help his appearance 
A hound with an all-tan neck and shoulder never looks as elegant as one where white 
predominates. Therefore, a good showman will always endeavour to keep the best side 
towards the judges. Some experienced judges have a disconcerting habit of suddenly 
turning round to try and catch some hound when he is not standing up to a biscuit. 
“Biscuit straight” is an expression which well describes a hound, who is not at his best 
unless he is looking up and alert. A good showman, therefore, will keep his hound well 
on his toes all the time just in case the judges suddenly turn round. 

Training for this show ordeal is essential, and some hounds become so well versed 
under skilful tuition that they will stand like statues with only their eyes following the 
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movements of their huntsman’s hand. It is quite impossible for the judge to do his job 
properly if a hound is crouching about the ring with stern down, and perhaps never standing 
still at all Here the assistance of a whipper-in is of the greatest value. He must know each 
hound’s temperament. Some get upset easily, some get sulky. Whereas a sharp word 
or too much fussing would make matters worse, patience is rewarded by even the most 
volatile bitch eventually settling down. 

It IS an unwritten law that nothing but dry biscuit is to be used m the ring There 
IS always chaff about huntsmen, who are said to have soaked their biscuits in broth 
or to have mixed m odd bus of dried liver This chaffing gams ground when il is seen 
how some hounds lake more notice of a huntsman other than their own The real reason , 
IS that one is a good showman and is making it more interesting than the other. The 
selection of the judges presents some difficulties Generally one of them is an old-timer 
and the other is a younger man. The difficulty is that the former must not be too hide¬ 
bound and the latter must not be loo revolutionary. The selected judges have sometimes 
not been able to agree over an award, in which case an arbitrator is called in. Considerable 
excitement is thus caused, as the contention is obvious to the ringside critics and each 
judge will have his supporters. 

A side-show which is of interest is the stall just outside where an enterprising firm 
has for sale every conceivable article to do with the kennel—all the latest leads, slips and 
collars and so on Some people deplore the introduction of slips instead of the orthodox 
couples, but there is no doubt that a slip is easier to manipulate and quicker, and a hound’s 
neck looks better in a narrow slip than in the thicker couple. 

Anyhow, it is a great day out and a wonderful gathering-place for every sort of fox¬ 
hunting enthusiast. 


Badgers 

No thoughts on hunting would be complete without a word on this subject The 
badger makes himself felt in most hunting countries To start with, there is always endless 
discussion about lamb-kilhng and whether it is fox or badger. It seems to be an accepted 
fact that in hill countries the fox is to blame, but I am sure that this is by no means the 
case elsewhere. The culprit should be easy enough to determine, for even in the absence 
of tracks there is other undeniable evidence. The method of eating a lamb differs; a 
badger starts eating from behind and seems to enjoy the entrails, whereas a fox enjoys 
a cut off the loint The same applies to the way badgers deal with poultry. Nobody 
seems to have any doubt at all that, when fowls are killed, it is the work of foxes, and it is 
almost impossible for a foxhunter to get them to believe anything else, even when irrefutable 
evidence of tracks and method of killing and eating is before their eyes My assurance 
upon the subject dates from the time when I was certain that it was a badger doing the 
damage in an area. In due course he was actually found in a hen-house surrounded by 
his victims It is not without interest to put it on record that he had pushed up the slide 
and subsequently been unable to get out the same way. The window which had been 
his usual method of escape had been too high on this final occasion. 

The badger, it is generally agreed, is a very clean animal, and therefore a good house¬ 
keeper He IS accordingly said to be a help to foxes, and by his spring cleaning to assist 
in the prevention of mange. Two reasons are given to prove his cleanliness* neither 
of them bear investigation. The heaps of bedding material, which can be seen outside 
his sett, are quoted as conclusive proof that he cleans out his home. Secondly, badgers 
above ground use one place to leave their excreta, carefully depositing it in some 
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depression. However, should these people open up a badger earth they would have 
a very different story to tell. Practically every branch hole m the main sett, that has a 
dead end, is used for the deposit of filth I have found artificial fox earths that badgers 
have taken over absolutely crammed with filth at one end and, incidentally, masses of 
old bedding rotted down to mould In fact, the badger lives in a great deal worse condition 
than a fox does A fox never empties himself m an earth The bedding that is seen 
outside a badger's sett and, which gives rise to the spring-cleaning m>th, is, in fact, not old 
bedding at all It is the surplus, which the badgers have collected and dropped, before 
getting it down the hole. The excavated soil soon covers this and gives the whole scene 
an appearance of old bedding 

The badger is a nuisance as far as fox-hunting is concerned and must be kept under 
control in a fox-hunting country He adds to the earth-stopping difficulties, for wherever 
there are badgers it is necessary for the earth-stoppers to go round again m the morning 
to make certain that the earths have not been icopencd. If a badger takes to an earth 
It IS unlikely that foxes will stay there, and I have already mentioned what happens 
to artificial earths 

Few wild animals have more champions than the badger, even although most of these 
champions have never even seen one Badger lovers need have no fear. There are 
setts all over the country, which are like Harrods’ Stores up-sidc-down. No human 
will ever expel the badger from these strongholds The wolf has gone, pme martens and 
wild cats are few aiod far between, but should the time come when other wild animals 
sillier the same fate, I am perfectly certain that badgers will be the last to go 

The Huntsman 

One so often hears the discussion as to who is the greatest huntsman there has ever 
been, or who is the best now It is not the least good trying to compare a modern 
huntsman to one of, say, fifty years ago It is just as impossible to compare Fred Archer 
with Gordon Richards. The circumstances under which these two men rode their races 
were entirely difierent, and, similarly, no two huntsmen do their job under identically 
the same conditions 

The huntsmen, both past and present, who get the widest acclamation are those 
who operate in the fashionable grass countries The praises are seldom sung of the hunts¬ 
man who hunts surrounded by acres of plough and big woods, or in a notoriously bad- 
scenting country swarming with hares These men have much greater difficulties to contend 
with than the beautifully mounted grass country huntsmen, who can find a fox in every 
covert and get away on his back Even if you try to compare two huntsmen who have 
hunted the same country within a few years of each other, you will not get anywhere 
because one good scenting season can make a man's reputation. 

There is another thing which misleads everybody in these comparisons, and that is 
the question, ‘'How many foxes did so-and-so kill when he hunted these hounds?” 
“ Only fifty brace‘s Well, well; this new chap killed eighty brace his first season.” The 
number of foxes killed is not the chief criterion of a huntsman’s ability, nor of the sport 
enjoyed, unless one examines all the circumstances. One Master may insist on a lot of 
digging and may have terriers and tools always at hand. Another may not care about 
this arrangement. There may be more foxes one season than another. Some cub¬ 
hunting seasons are helped by the weather; some arc bone dry. Sometimes an early 
start IS possible; sometimes it is not until late m August, or even early September, that 
the crops are off. These differences can be added to almost indefinitely. 
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I can remember one huntsman who suddenly found himself within measurable 
distance of a previous record, which had been achieved by a very well-known predecessor. 
As the number of foxes killed got nearer the record, so the sport deteriorated. The aspiring 
huntsman thought about nothing but how to kill every fox he found. At least two papers 
used to publish a list of hunts at the end of each season, and send a circular asking for 
particulars ol the past season. Some Masters replied “Above the average number killed,” 
or some such non-committal response. That is really the best way to deal with this 
matter, although I know from personal experience that if I happened to have “a light” 
It was difficult to hide it under such a “bushel”! 

Another difficulty is that non-hunting faiauers, poultry-keepers and gamekeepers 
like to know how many foxes have been killed, and there is no truer saying that the oft 
repeated: “The more foxes you kill the more you w'lll have ” The point is that the 
number of foxes killed is by no means an infallible yardstick to measure the worth of one 
huntsman in comparison to another How fatuous also it is to see people raise their 
eyebrows in awe-struck admiration at the number of foxes killed by a- five- or six-day-a- 
week pack, and add* “Our chap killed only a quarter of that.” Usually it has been 
entirely lost sight of that “our chap” only goes out twice a week. You often hear this 
question asked by people who take no interest at all in the number of days that hounds 
have been out. 

All this leads to a few words on the huntsman himself Be he professional or amateur, 
he It IS who IS responsible for the sport and is thus fair game for criticism from all and 
sundry I suppose the most essential power he must have, if he ever hopes to be a success, 
IS a bump of locality. If he has this faculty his troubles are very nearly half over And 
a good huntsman must have a quick and observant eye and a retentive memory. He will, 
thus, get to know unerringly the best way out of a field, and, indeed, will never get 
committed to a field or line of country through which there is no passage This will 
give him the advantage of being practically always within touch of his hounds 

It is a curious thing this bump of locality. Those who possess it think little of it, 
and those who lack it never cease to wonder I suppose thn can be said about most 
gifts For instance, I shall never cease to marvel at the man who, when handed four 
shillings for a threc-and-sevenpenny article, can say at once, “Have you got a penny?” 
To me he seems to be remarkably quick-wilted. I have known people ask where they are 
after a hunt which has ended at their own doorstep. One girl left us for a six-mile ride 
home after we had killed a fox, and half an hour afterwards we met her coming towards 
us, blissfully unaware that she had been circling about and was on a road which led her 
m entirely the wrong direction 

If a huntsman knows his country well, he can be worse mounted than the field and 
yet be on the spot. Many a heavy-weight, and many a man who does not relish the 
obstacles, has seldom failed to be at the end of a hunt in this way. To be on the spot; 
that IS the essential thing for a huntsman. When hounds check, half the battle is to be 
able to see the atmosphere of the check. Very small things can influence the solution 
as to where the fox has gone. It is not at all the same to arrive late and have to ask 
where they had it last. There will be plenty of information, but very few of the informants 
will have the necessary viewpoint of a huntsman to make their information either reliable 
or of sufficient accuracy to be really useful. They will not know the hounds well enough 
to know where they last had the line, or for how far beyond where the fox turned, ‘drive’ 
had taken them; nor will they have noticed where the volume of the cry faded down, 
nor where the current was switched off. 
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One of the huntsman's hardest problems is the sorting of information. Somebody 
sees a fox. He is so pleased and anxious to be a help that almost invariably he is certain 
that It is the hunted fox. 1 have heard these people say “ very tired” even after only a few 
fields. They so often take their eyes off the fox and when asked where they last saw him, 
they point incoherently to where they know they should have last seen him. And there is 
always the tendency to exaggerate. 

The critics should remember, too, that even if he is on the spot when hounds check, 
the huntsman may still be in difficulty. He may be m a position which deprives him of as 
good a view of the country ahead as the critics have. ” Why is he messing about thcre'^ 
Can’t he see that man waving and pointing?” No, he can’t. He probably has his view 
blocked by a hedge over which someone standing farther back can see. Conversely 
wc also have: “How on earth did he know what to do to put them right‘d” This time 
he may have seen something that the rest of the field have been unsighted from. In the 
same category comes: “Surely he must have heard that holloa?” No, he hasn’t. There 
is a rise in the ground between liim and the holloa and the sound misses him on its way 
to those who are m a better position. Then comes the difficulty. “Shall we tell him?” 
How often have I had to say: “Don’t holloa, please,” or''All right^ 1 can hear,” and 
then perhaps a few minutes afterwards another situation has arisen and the by now wcll- 
cowed holloacr has had to be asked: “Why on earth didn't you holloa?” It is difficult 
for those, who are keen to do all they can to help, to know if their help is needed or 
not, and this has often given rise to momentary high words and a sulphurous atmosphere. 
The safest and most useful way to impart information is to ride quietly up to the huntsman 
or whippcr-in, and clearly, briefly and outspokenly say what you have got to say You 
may be disappointed that your information is not acted upon or that you get scant apprecia¬ 
tion, but you must remember that a huntsman who is engrossed in his job is a good deal 
keyed up. He would be no good if he was not. To be phlegmatic is useless The 
love of the sport and the urge of excitement must be boiling in him, but he must take 
great care that there is no boiling over except at moments of final triumph; and triumphs 
there can really be. An excitable huntsman or one with his feelings on the surface is 
bound to impart them to his hounds. There is only one feeling he should ha\e on the 
surface, and that is intense keenness. We all know how a horse will refuse, if the rider 
has not got his heart over the other side of the fence. That is just one example of how 
a man’s feelings can pass to an animal. An excited huntsman soon makes his hounds 
excited, heads up and all that. Too much noise also has the same cfTccl. It has been 
proved that fear has its definite smell, and there is no reason why other moods should not 
also have their peculiar emanations. 

Never shall I forget a lesson I learnt very early in my job of a huntsman. A bad day 
and everything wrong. Just a chance to retrieve it with an evening hunt. A good covert 
being drawn. It soon became apparent that most of the hounds were sick of it, I will 
go so far as to say that they knew that there was no fox about, or alternatively they knew 
that they would not be able to hunt him if there was. Repealed injunctions to “Leu m” 
had no effect. Eventually I turned and had a cut at the worst offenders, who were 
following me down the ride. I managed to hit one of them (no easy matter on any 
occasion). The victim made the usual outcry, which a hound will do no matter how lightly 
he is hit. The immediate result was that the hounds, who had been refusing to draw, 
went into the thick brambles and crouched down, while the hounds that were drawing 
came out on to the ride to sec what all the noise and rate was about. 
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It is a difficult situation when hounds draw badly. The field say. “How can we have 
a hunt? They will never find a fox hke this.” The keeper says: “He hasn’t half drawn 
the covert.” Added to which there is always the man who says he has smelt a fox or 
seen a billet or two. Neither of these two intimate bits of news mean necessarily that 
there is a fox in the covert at all. The smell is more likely due to a fox having cocked his 
leg during the night, and the billets may be weeks old. 

I once saw a remarkable instance of hounds not drawing, which evoked from me some 
very caustic remarks, especially as I was on a hireling and did not consider that I had had 
my money’s worth The covert was in the Essex country, and Bailey was drawing it 
with the dog hounds. They were all following him as he made his way down the main 
ride. It looked hopeless, but he continued on his way seemingly unaware. Suddenly 
every hound left the ride and very soon they had a fox on foot. The moral to be drawn 
IS that an experienced huntsman and pack of hounds can be trusted to find a fox if there 
is one about. 

One often hears admiration expressed about the way a huntsman seems to get across 
the country with such apparent unhurned ease If this is the case you may be sure 
he has got a good bump of locality, and knows his country. I also venture to say that 
he is leaving his horse alone, as more than likely most of his attention is riveted on the 
hounds with his mind two or three fields ahead of them A horse soon gets used to looking 
after himself. Other advantages a huntsman gets are that he probably gets a first class 
start, has no pushing or shoving to do and does not have to wait his turn. 

Hie Huntsman’s Horse 

What wonderful huntsman’s horses there have been! Most huntsmen have their 
favourites and these have been almost human. Watch the way they seem to be able to 
fumble hounds out of their way. Watch the way they get down a boggy ride or through 
brambles and thick undergrowth. Sometimes high bracken will almost make breast- 
harness, yet they lean against it and burst through. How they hate gorse, and yet they 
make the best of it, with high steps and side-long cringing. How they will duck their 
heads and go through the thickest bullfinch. (I often wonder whether they shut their 
eyes or not.) I have known horses whose hearts can be felt quickening up when they 
hear a holloa or a hound open, and I am sure that one of mine knew a fox and could 
spot him cross a ride. Don’t they just love it, too, and they understand every move 
What restraint it must need in a fit, well-bred horse to stand unmoved when the pack is 
let on in the mormng. A torrent of vociferous bounding life. And last, but by no means 
least, what sa\oir faire a horse must have to travel miles along the modern slippery roads, 
roads that are often slippery only in places. We can help them a little m daylight, but on 
dark mornings and late nights it must be left to them. 

Whippefs-io 

Those people who have the good fortune to hunt hounds themselves know full well 
the value of a good whipper-in. They also know what a very difficult job it is. 
A huntsman has only the workings of his own mind to busy himself with. A whipper-in 
has to do his own job, and not only know what the huntsman is doing but also what he 
will do. I very much doubt if it is fully appreciated how much of the sport depends 
on the whipping-in. To start with, if a huntsman knows he can rely on his whipper-in 
his anxieties are halved, and he starts the day in a proper mood. 
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To most people, no doubt, the whipper-in is a man of little account, but to the 
huntsman he can be the very greatest assistance. His job is one on which the hmelight 
seldom shines. To him comes all the kennel routine, but often an unnoticed action of his 
in the field will make just all the difference to a hunt. I have seen hounds shown at 
Peterborough, or in their kennel, and how good a show or how bad a one they make can 
be influenced by the movements of the whipper-in In the field there are a hundred and 
one different ways in which he can help. He must know exactly where to stand and 
when to move, and he must have eyes that are for ever alive Most huntsmen have 
different methods, and there have been instances of perfect partnerships, which have 
hardly been noticed until they have come to an end, and subsequent events proved their 
perfection. 

A day with the Bramham Moor gave me the experience of seeing a huntsman with 
his whippers-in out of sight most of the time, acting as scouts. Farralley was the huntsman, 
and the meet at Towton Moor. An outlier was found and, to all intents and purposes, 
the whippers-m disappeared We ran into some bad scenting woods, and they did 
invaluable work well ahead with repeated views. Also, I have seen this done witli the 
greatest efficiency in Hertfordshire, when Wells was hunting the hounds “Punch” had 
been whipper-in there for years, and in the Ashndge woods, and indeed elsewhere too, 
he would keep things going on bad scenting days by being on, and viewing the fox He 
had no holloa, but his “Forrard, forrard, forrard” still rings m my ears. This method 
IS overdone in some countries It does not look very well to see scouts dashing olT in 
every direction and almost riding the fox The second whipper-in, too, can often be 
the deciding factor in making a good hunt. Goodness knows how little limelight ever 
comes his way. The very nature of his job almost makes it a certainty that he gets a bad 
start, and yet by anticipating the right direction that the fox will take he can often be on 
the spot at some critical moment. 

It is the unobtrusive actions that are important. One terrific fifteen minutes comes 
to my mind Hounds got away right on the back of a fox, and ran as I have only seen 
them run once before. Suddenly the pack divided The whipper-m noticed it almost 
before it took place, got to their heads and before they had really got going, had them 
deflected to the rest of the pack and all was well I afterwards had a word with him 
and he told me that he was on the look out, because he knew there was an outlier near 
that spot. But that did not detract from the brilliance of his action It added to its 
worth. Anticipation is the keynote of good whipping-in Stop something before it has 
properly started; see something as soon as it is possible to see u. Yes, we should all 
feel undying gratitude to the whippers-m. And I have seen some do their work on horses 
which require undivided attention to manoeuvre across the country, and also on horses 
which were not fit to do the exacting task which was required of them. 

How many people ever give thought to the rides hunt servants have to and from meets 
in these motorised days? It is all very well for those who can say* “Fll ride on to-day. 
It’s quite close, and I can cut across the fields,” or “I had a lovely ride home this evening ” 
Theirs to pick and choose. Try eleven or twelve miles, or even more, on a doubtful 
hunting day, with the already glass-like roads superimposed with frost. Or a similar 
distance home in soaking clothes with a north-east wind. Mercifully the traffic problem 
is not so bad as might be supposed by those not used to getting hounds along by day or 
night. By day, one meets very few cars whose drivers lack consideration, although one 
has to be constantly alert and hounds have to be well schooled to moving over for traffic 
By night (wartime excluded) most cars have sufficiently good lights for their drivers to 
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see the hounds m good time. But there arc exceptions—the old cars with faulty headlights, 
or lights that are influenced by the accelerator. There are also the motor-bicycles whose 
headlights are rarely good enough for the pace they go. Jt is anxious work all the time, 
but mercifully the roads never seem as slippery by night as they do by day. 

While we are on the subject of hounds travelling on the roads, one never sees included 
in the “donTs” a warning to those who venture to ride up alongside the hunt servants. 
They should remember that the hounds arc accustomed to one horse among them and 
will automatically avoid being trodden on. They are not used to two horses and have 
a way of stopping suddenly with a backward eye on the huntsman's horse, but are entirely 
oblivious of the stranger in their midst. “My horse is well used to hounds” is no comfort 
if a valuable hound has a toe trodden on 

Even when hounds are safely home the whipper-in has not finished. There is the 
feeding to be done and possibly some injured hound to see to. After that, what about 
the clothes and boots he takes off'^ It is a very strange thing how few kennel establish¬ 
ments ever have anything approaching proper arrangements for valeting I have seen 
boots and clothes drying on makeshift shelves, and on coat-hangers made of horse ribs, 
all round the boiler. One also wonders what some of the meals must be like; meals 
that have, perhaps, been cooked hours and “ kept hot ” before they are eaten. There 
are of course establishments where conditions arc perfect, but at the majority of kennels 
comfort comes a bad last. Anyhow to be a whipper-in is a difficult and exacting job 
and it cannot be stressed too highly how much we have to be grateful for to those who 
occupy these essential posts. 


The Field Master 

The Field Master is an outcome of modern conditions. There seems to be no mention 
of his existence in the old days, but no doubt he was not necessary when large landowners’ 
properties joined each other and spread all over the country. Now with the perpetual 
anxiety that some small landowner will be upset, or damage done that will cause ill-fceling. 
It is necessary to have someone to marshal the field. In addition, here, we have a new 
arrangement made necessary by the irresponsible followers who do not bother to know 
one crop from another, nor feel any necessity to understand what is taking place. The 
Field Master, therefore, has to tell them to stand still, or ride a headland, or give hounds 
room at a check. They wander into the covert or stand all round it in groups unless 
they are kept together. 

A hunt I knew had no Field Master during one mastership. If that Master wanted 
something special done he would ask some prominent member to see that the field knew 
his wishes. This Master certainly gave himself additional anxiety and his job of hunting 
hounds was made even more difficult, but the field developed into a happy family and 
there was very little trouble. This was a country where the chief attraction was not 
“a good ride.” The countries that draw people whose first need is to gallop and jump 
are forced to have a Field Master, and it will be found that in those countries the really 
knowledgeable followers are in the minority. 

- I do not suppose there is a more difficult post than that of Field Master to fill. So 
much tact is necessary. He must be respected, and all those he has to control must have 
complete confidence in him. I have seen Field Masters who have been appointed 
because they could not very well be passed over. 1 have seen the field held up unnecessarily 
and the ensuing rush and pushing to catch up has done more damage than would have 
been done had they been allowed to be nearer operations. Tempers easily get ruffled 
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when a crowd of horsemen think they are going to miss something, and are not allowed 
to see what is taking place. It has often been said that the late Lord Annaley was a perfect 
Field Master. One of his methods was to let the Pytehley field through a gate rather than 
place himself across it. Thus they could spread out harmlessly, and everybody had an 
equal chance to be ready to set sail. Geoffrey Brooke has written, “A horse will do 
practically anything you want him to do, if he understands what it is that you want.” 
In the same way a field will be quite happy and contented, if they arc vouchsaled a few 
words as to what is taking place and the reason for it 

There are endless stones of the remarks that Masters and Field Masters have made 
to delinquents Most of them have an underlying humour. Would that it were always so. 
Sarcasm with a nasty tang of over-personal flavour is far too often heard, and does no 
good at all I can remembci the whole tone of a Hunt changing with Masters. The old 
one was severe and not to be trifled with, he spoke sharply and to the point, and never 
unless necessary The Master who followed him had a biller tongue and kept on and on. 
Hts remarks were always sarcastic, and before very long everybody was on the defensive, 
and a most unhappy atmosphere prevailed This is another gift the Field Master should 
have, in addition to good horsemanship, to enable him always to hold his place in front. 

A Good Hunt 

Three words, but what a tremendous lot they mean all the preparations, all the care 
and organisation, all the knowledge that is necessary, and above all the luck that must be 
in attendance There has been many an enjoyable hunt when scent has not been too 
helpful, but to have a “good” hunt there has got to be a serving scent However, even 
with the best of scents luck must also be with you A search through the accounts of 
red-letter days I have had shows clearly that an element of luck has helped to put these 
days on a high level. By “luck” I mean some turn of events that is fortuitous and is 
not brought about by any activity of those who are engaged in “producing” the hunt 
in question. It will be found that thioughout a season good and bad luck just about 
balance each other, but undoubtedly no hunt goes entirely smoothly The deciding 
factor in turning an ordinary hunt into a good one is Dame Fortune, who comes along and 
irons out what would otherwise be a big crease in the smooth running But often luck 
IS given the credit, when m truth skill and forethought have played the chief part. Often 
there appears to be no difficulty, but in reality this appearance is due to the way that things 
are done, to the way that advantage is taken of every possible turn of events 

Several books on hunting have an account of an imaginary hunt. To illustrate the 
points I have mentioned, 1 describe here a hunt which actually took place, one which 
happens to show the part that luck can take It also shows the importance of apparently 
insignificant events, the work behind the scenes, and how those unseen activities can make 
all the difference The points to be noted are in italics. 

A farmer who, by sheer hard work, had eventually established himself and his two 
sons in a good farm was justifiably farm proud. There were two hkely-looking spinnies 
on his land and a none too good record of foxes found There were also rumours as to 
the cause of this. A little special care when crossing this farm and a word or two oj thanks 
on the occasions when a fox was found soon altered the off chance of finding a fox into 
almost a certainty 

One day one of the sons told the Master that a fox was in the habit of lying in some 
ruined buildings, and the occasion duly arose when it uas convenient to try for him The 
neighbouring churchyard was suggested as worth trying loo. The Master drew on foot. 
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There was a rough corner in the churchyard where old wreaths and hedge-trimmings had 
been thrown, and other likely places, but hounds took no interest. As the Master was 
leaving he was not quite satisfied that a large heap of brambles under a wall in a corner 
had been investigated properly, cither by the hounds or himself He turned back and 
cracked up the brambles. Out came a grand fox. The Master made a dash for his horse, 
which was on the road, being held by the first whipper-m, whose eyes were glued to the road 
watching the fox. 

As the Master scrambled up, the whipper-m said* “He’s gone down the road and 
I couldn’t sec him beyond the corner.” Hounds checked at the corner, but showed 
interest on the right-hand side of the road, m a ploughed field, newly manured. A man 
was muck-spreading. He was asked if he had seen the fox, and pointed laconically across 
the field. It is a curious fact that these laconic people are often come across, and 
information has to be extracted. It is always worth asking. 

(This reminds me of an event which I must interpose here. A hunted fox was seen 
“to go to ground” in a tree. When the terrier arrived he took no interest at all m the 
holes under the tree. The tree was hollow and when somebody climbed up to look in, 
no fox was to be seen. All of a sudden he was seen lying flat on one of the branches. 
“There he is ” A parson standing there was heard to say “Oh, I have observed that 
fox for some considerable period, but did not know it was the one you required ”) 

To go on with the hunt. Hardly a moment's delay was incurred owing to this lucky 
help. Everything then was plain sailing for some distance and at top speedy always a 
necessary adjunct to a good hunt in the making. Then came another road and the 
consequent check. The Master gave the hounds time to swing and perhaps indicate 
what the fox had done. There was a stationary car about three hundred yards up the 
road, and as luck would have it the driver was waving He had seen the fox come into 
the road and was sharp enough to have watched where he left it. Again hardly any delay, 
the first serious difficulty overcome, and one more advantageous happening 

Then followed more fast going until another road was crossed, and hounds came to 
a dead stop in the grass field beyond. The Master noticed a herd of cows in the corner 
waiting to be let in for milking, and also that there were fresh cow’s tracks just where 
hounds had checked. This looked an easy problem Surely a cast beyond the cattle 
foil would do the trick? But no. An apparently exhaustive cast failed to set things 
going. The situation was desperate. There was a covert at the bottom of the cattle- 
foiled field, and the Master felt great satisfaction when he noticed that the second whipper- 
in had slipped off and was already beyond the covert in the hope of a view. 

While precious moments were slipping by and matters were indeed critical, a holloa 
was heard All and sundry imparted this information to the Master, who was already 
just as aware of it as anybody else. However, in a well-foxed country a holloa need 
not necessarily mean that the hunted fox has been viewed. On this occasion a visiting 
M.F.H, was out hunting and knowing full well the dilemma, had gone off to investigate. 
He found a man who had seen the fox try a dram and go on. The informant was emphatic 
that it was the fox, and the visiting Master knew from experience that the man was the 
sort of chap who would know what he was talking about. The Master decided to act 
upon the welcome information and things got going again. The man who had been 
holloaing proved to be a well-known and keen supporter, and the Master had no doubt 
in his mind that a very difficult crisis had been genuinely overcome. 

' Next came some water meadows and “You can’t get out there” was shouted at the 
Master by somebody who had bunted there all his life. But as luck would have it the 
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Master had previously realised the awkwardness of that bit of country, and had walked 
the brook m the summer. That expedition had discovered a long-disused ford which 
he had heard rumours about. Off he went accordingly and got across, well m touch 
with the pack, who were running now with increased determination 

A flock of sheep were seen all huddled at the corner of the field beyond the brook. 
Had It been necessary to go round and not through the brook, these sheep would have 
caused a check, and delay would have been incurred until the necessary detour had 
got the Master on to the spot As it was it was only a matter of seconds before the pack 
was taken beyond the sheep and off they went again The next difficulty was an awkward 
post and rails with a bad take-off, but the top rail broke and the hunt servants were all 
able to get over A railway was now reached on the outskirts of a village, a very poor 
medium for a successful end. As the whipper-in was up with the Master he was able 
to take his horse The Master scrambled over the railway and found the hounds at 
fault on a water meadow, having crossed a river. One hound had not crossed, and was 
interested in a garden. The Master stood and watched, and suddenly spotted the fox 
creeping along a wall just below him 

It was only a matter of moments before the hounds viewed him and caught him 
fairly and squarely Could anything have been more satisfactory from start to finish? 
Luck, and a reward for “summer hunting ” 

Everybody should remember that we only hunt as guests on other people's land 
It does not matter who we are Everybody should remember, too, that nowhere in the 
whole wide world does hunting exist as it does in England. Foreigners are astounded 
that we do actually gallop about on other people’s fields, regardless whether the owners 
hunt or not, and that we do so without any written permission or agreement. 

If we want to go on in the way we have, it is up to every single one of us to hurt 
intelligently, with consideration for others, and with good manners. It should not be 
very difficult These commodities do not cost anything, but the appreciation they cause 
is worth untold gold. 1 remember one old road man who said. “So-and-so is a very nice 
gentleman. He always passes the time of day with me.” After all, to put the very 
lowest aspect on it, you are bound to get a very good dividend, because your welcome will 
be assured, there will be plenty of foxes, wire only where indispensable, and a general 
lone of good will and confidence. It is quite remarkable the difference there can be 
in the general tone of a Hunt, where confidence in the Master and his assistants is felt, 
to one where an overbearing manner prevails. In every Hunt there are difficult people, 
but even these rarities will respond to treatment if they are visited and shown ordinary 
consideration. Nearly every difficult person started on his “difficult” career owing to 
some unfortunate incident. One farmer I knew had “No Hunting” boards up all over 
his farm. It turned out that he had claimed for a broken gate. A promise had been 
made that he should have one, and nobody did anything about it at all. His somewhat 
truculent nature prevented him from making a second request, and he had been sitting 
on his grievance for years and consequently turned himself into an enemy of the Hunt. 

^ Platitudes, you will say, and platitudes they may be, but if hunting is to go on 
smoothly in these swiftly moving days, it is just these things which will tip the balance 
There is nothing more English than fox-hunting, and hunting people have a very great 
responsibility on their shoulders if they want to keep the Enghsh country from being 
overpowered by the trend of modern days. 



DRIVING AND COACHING 
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HERE are those who doubt whether the internal combustion engine has 
proved an unmixed blessing to mankind. It cannot be denied that the 
motor-car has brought comfort and convenience to many. Time 
marches on and so does man’s inventive genius, but the gifts that the 
god of speed confers on his worshippers are not unattended by drawbacks, 
as IS evidenced by the large number of road accidents. Certain changes 
in modern life attributable to the advent of motor-cars are also far from beneficial, and 
whether this mechanical age has brought the greatest happiness to the greatest number is 
at least open to question. On the other hand what sight is more pleasing than a well- 
horsed, well-turned-out and well-driven vehicle, whether drawn by one, two or more 
horses? Everyone turns to look at a coach, where even a “super” Rolls Royce attracts 
no more than a passing glance. 

It IS an ill wind that blows good to no one, and lovers of the road as it was formerly 
have welcomed as one of the few pleasant side issues of the war the fact that there has 
been a considerable reversion to driving horses as a means of locomotion. The pony-trap 
has been found a boon for station work and shopping, and “The Driving Club” has been 
formed under the auspices of the National Horse Association of Great Britain. Branches 
of the club have been started in many parts of the country, where periodical meets are 
held and have met with increasing popularity. A gratifying keenness is shown for the 
hitherto undiscovered joys of driving, and a more general knowledge of the care of 
horses and ponies has resulted. It is to be hoped that these meets will remain a 
permanent feature of country life, and may bring realisation of the fact that the perils to 
horses caused by modern roads and traffic have been greatly exaggerated. 

Some years ago an article appeared in The Field entitled “The Thrill in Sport.” 
The writer enlarged in glowing terms on the thrill imparted to the sportsman by being 
well carried to hounds on a good horse, by hooking a salmon, or by banging down a 
high pheasant, and other sports came in for their full meed of praise. No sportsman 
would wish to deny or to minimise these claims, but some could have wished that the 
pleasures of driving and coaching had received their due recognition. They were 
doubtless omitted because dnving now appeals to a smaller class than it did, and is 
contemptuously dismissed by modern “speed merchants” as slow. If motor cars are 
accepted as the standard of pace the inadequacy of the horse in this respect must be 
allowed, but I submit that the sensation of speed is nevertheless conveyed to the driver of 
a fast horse going “all out,” for the reason that it is putting forth all its powers, and 
that the handling of a high-couraged, well-matched and well put together team of horses 
trotting in unison at ten miles an hour, hght on the hand yet with every horse in his bridle, 
provides a thrill as great as any of the sports mentioned, and superior to that imparted 
by a motor car travelling at fifty or sixty miles an hour, which indeed can hardly be said 
to cause more “thrill” to the traveller than sitting in a train. On the side of horse traffic 
must also be counted the fact that the more leisurely pace allows greater facilities for 
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seeing and enjoymg progress through a beautiful country, and that the driving of horses 
as they should be driven is a far greater test of skill than the handling of a v^^heel or the 
pedalling of a clutch. 

Driving IS a big subject to treat shortly, especially when it is considered in how 
many different ways any given number of horses up to six may be harnessed. I have 
placed the limit at six because any combination beyond this number may be said to 
belong to the circus, a subject outside the scope of this essay. These dififerent methods 
of draught may be specified as follows. 

For one horse 

Between the shafts. 

For two horses 

(1) A pair alongside the pole driven from the box to a four-wheeled carriage. 

(2) A pair driven by a postillion or military driver to a two-wheeled or four-wheeled 
vehicle, the driver riding the near horse. 

(3) A pair driven to a two-wheeled vehicle from the box. This may be either with 
curricle or cape-cart attachment. Curricle draught consists of a steel bar to support 
the pole fixed across the horses’ pads on rollers. In the centre of the bar is an oval slit 
to take a leather brace which is fixed to a spring on the pole. With cape-cart harness the 
pole IS supported by a pole-bar near the point, depending from the horses’ necks. This 
method is used with military vehicles. 

(4) Tandem, or one horse in front of the other. This form of draught may be used 
with either a two- or a four-wheeled vehicle, the leader's traces being attached either to 
swingle-trees (commonly called ‘"bars”), or to the tug-pieces of the wheeler’s traces. 
A tandem is definitely of use in a hilly country, but cannot be recommended under 
present-day conditions on roads where there is much traffic. 

For three horses 

(1) A '‘pick-axe” or “unicorn” team. These are alternative names given to a 
pair in the wheel with a single leader. 

(2) Three horses abreast. This method was sometimes used in London omnibuses. 
It involves the use of two poles, and the method of attaching the coupling-reins is some¬ 
what complicated. The Russians also employ three abreast in their troikas, the centre 
horse being trained to trot, the outside horses to canter or gallop, 

(3) Randem, or three horses one behind the other. Horses may be harnessed this 
way for amusement, but the method has little practical value, and the coachman is very 
much at the mercy of his leader, an objection which applies in a lesser degree to tandem. 
This “yoke” (to use an Irish expression) is not recommended where much traffic is 
likely to be met with. 

For four horses 

(1) Two wheelers and two leaders driven to a four-wheeled carriage either from the 
box or by postillions. 

(2) Four horses, or more often ponies, are sometimes driven curricle to a two-wheeled 
cart, but like the randem this may be regarded more as a freakish form of amusement 
than as having any practical value, and it savours rather of “the tail wagging the dog.” 

For five horses 

(1) An occasional though somewhat unusual team is three horses abreast in the 
lead with two in the wheel. An objection to this, as to any three-abreast method, is the 
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extra lateral space it takes up, but on the Defiance coach running to Brighton in 1880, 
the route being a somewhat hilly one, five horses were used on three stages. 

(2) In coaching, a “cock-horse” is sometimes used m front of a four-horse team to 
help it up a steep hill. This horse is ridden, and attached by a bar to a rope trace fixed 
to the point of the pole. 

For six horses 

Six horses may be driven from the box or by postillions, or by a combination of 
both methods. Sometimes the two leaders are used as cock-horses with postillion for 
steep hills, being taken off at the top of the hill. When six horses are driven from the 
box this makes an extra pair of reins in the hand, and the coachman cannot be said to 
have very efficient control. 

Thus, it will be seen that there are more than a dozen ways in which six or a lesser 
number of horses may be utilised for draught work, and though the mam principles of 
driving apply to them all, there are differences when each, together with its appropriate 
vehicle, is considered in detail. I propose to deal here with only the more usual forms of 
driving, viz, single, pair, tandem and team, offering more detailed hints m regard to the 
first two, partly because they must inevitably appeal to a larger class, and partly because 
what applies to single and pair applies so very largely also to tandem and four-in-hand. 
I have assumed that the novice has had no experience of driving m any form, but that he 
aspires to start with a single horse and eventually to drive four. 

Care should be taken to see that the horse or pony is of suitable size for the trap, or 
vice versa. The acquisition of the latter is somewhat of a problem in these days. 
Formerly there were many coachbuilders of repute, such as Hooper, Peters, Barker, 
Holland, Shanks, and others. Many of these firms are still in existence, but their 
energies are devoted to turning out motor-cars or motor-car bodies. The old-time 
craftsmen have largely died out and their knowledge with them. It is not easy to get a 
carriage built, but second-hand vehicles may be acquired, and there is always the medium 
of advertisement. Prices have risen since the partial revival of driving due to the war, 
a remark which applies also to harness, though it is still possible to get a set of harness 
made. When buying harness through advertisement it is advisable to have the set sent 
on approval, since the safety of both horse and driver depends so much on sound leather 
work. 

It should be realised that it is impossible to learn to drive from books alone, however 
skilfully written, but the printed word may be useful when combined with practical 
experience. If possible the novice should place himself under a competent instructor. 
Much can be learnt by sitting beside an expert and watching what he does, but the 
watching must be done with a keen and alert eye. A good coachman is so quick and 
quiet in his methods, and adjustments of reins are made so unobtrusively, that unless the 
pupil is ever vigilant the means by which a particular crisis is dealt with will escape his 
notice, and valuable instruction be lost. The pupil should, therefore, resist the temptation 
to watch the horses, and confine his attention to the movements of the driver’s hands. 

Harness and Equipment 

It is essential that the beginner should know the name of each part of the harness 
and how it should be fitted, for the comfort and, perhaps, the safety of himself and his 
horses may depend upon this. Unnecessary discomfort is often caused to horses m 
draught, not by any intentional act on the part of those in charge, but through ignorance 
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of some of the elementary rules of fitting harness and equipment. A strap or link taken 
up here or let out there may make all the difference to a horse’s comfort, and so indirectly 
to that of his driver. 

The following are the principal parts of the harness and equipment to which 
attention should be paid. 

Collar .—The fit of the collar is a very important f>oint. It should lie flat on the 
horse’s shoulders, so as to give room for the fingers to pass between it and the horse’s 
neck at the sides, and for the flat of the hand to be msertecj at the lower part. The collar 
should not be so loose as to rock about; this is a frequent cause of galling, and probably 
more collar-galls occur through the collar being too loose than too tight. 

Hames —The hames should fit well and truly into the groove m the collar, and the 
hame-strap be buckled as tightly as possible. Badly fitting hames are very dangerous, 
as in double harness they are liable to be wrenched out going down hill or when pulling 
up suddenly To prevent this a false martingale should be buckled round the base of 
the collar over the hame links, or a strong strap will answer the same purpose 

Breast-collar .—The breast-collar, when used, should hang horizontally from the 
neck-strap, with the lower edge about one inch above the point of the shoulder. The 
higher it is, within reason, the less chance of the horse galling. This method of draught 
can often be substituted for collars with advantage, especially when horses’ necks get 
wrung by the latter It also obviates the necessity of keeping a number of collars to fit 
various horses, but it is, of course, impossible to get as much work out of horses with 
breast-harness as with collars 

Traces .—A most common fault is for traces to be too long, resulting m horses being 
too far away from their work, a condition which is both unsightly and mechanically 
unsound. Horses should be as close as possible to the trace attachment so long as they 
are well clear of the footboard or dashboard when going down hill or pulling up. In 
double harness all four traces should be of the same length 

Rems .—The width of the reins may vary from seven-eighths of an inch to an inch 
and a quarter according to the length of the driver’s fingers, but about one inch will 
generally be found most suitable. Rems should not be too thick or they will always be 
hard and stiff; on the other hand if very thin they will be uncomfortably soft in wet 
weather. 

Shafts, Backhand, Bellyband .—In a two-wheeled cart the shafts should not be too 
low, as this is apt to throw too much weight on the horse’s back, but there ought always 
to be a little weight on the shafts, as nothing looks worse than to see them pointing to 
the skies with all the weight on the bellyband. The latter should allow some play of the 
shafts but be tight enough to prevent them from tipping up to any great extent. In double 
harness, bellybands should be somewhat looser, so as to allow three to four fingers between 
them and the girths. 

Pad ,—The pad should be placed in the centre of the horse’s back. It should be 
bucicled up fairly tight if there are steep hills to go down and no breeching is used, 
otherwise the guth may slip forward and chafe the horse’s elbows. The pad should be 
kept sufficiently stuffed up to ensure that a channel is left between it and the horse’s back. 

Bridle ,—The headstall or cheek-piece should be parallel to and behind the cheek¬ 
bone. 

The throatlash (sometimes spelt throat-latch) should be fitted loosely, but tight 
enough to prevent the headstall from slipping over the horse’s ears. 

cc 
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The noseband should be the breadth of two fingers below the cheek-bone, and 
should admit two fingers edgeways between it and the nose. 

The winkers should fit tightly enough to prevent the horse seeing behind them, but 
not so tightly as to gall. 

Bearing-rein —A beanng-rem should not be regarded as an essential article of 
equipment for all horses, but if a horse is inclined to put his head down and bore it will 
prevent him from doing so. It must not be too tight. There are many horses that 
would be undnvable without a bearing-rein to keep their heads in the proper position 
and take the weight off the driver’s hands. The correct adjustment of the bearing-rein 
requires a certain amount of experience, as when the horse is standing still it appears 
tighter than it really is. For this reason ignorant persons often impute cruelty where 
none exists. For a horse that is inclined to kick, a beanng-rem is a most useful 
preventive. 

Bits and bitting .—There are many different kinds of driving bits, but the ordinary 
Liverpool bit with cheek, middle and lower bars may be considered the best for general 
purposes. Every horse should be fitted with a bit of suitable size. A bit that is loo 
narrow pinches the lips; if too wide it is apt to bruise them and reduces the bearing 
surface of the curb-chain in the chm-groove. The bit should normally be fitted with 
mouthpiece one inch above the tusk of a gelding, two inches above the corner tooth of a 
mare. This is only a rough rule, and must depend on the shape and construction of the 
horse’s mouth and on his temper. With pulling horses it is often effective to lower the 
bit to as to cause it to bear on a different part of the mouth. This should of course be 
done from the lower buckle on the headstall, not from the one above the winkers. 

Bitting IS a matter of common sense and experience. The reins must be altered up 
and down the bit until the most suitable adjustment has been found. With the Liverpool 
bit there are four possible adjustments* plain cheek, '‘rough” or “half” cheek, middle 
and bottom bar. Plain cheek implies simply the buckling of the rein round the ring of 
the cheek-piece,'a method that is almost the same as driving on a snaffle. “Rough” 
check is as a rule preferable. By this is meant the buckling of the rem round the bar of 
the bit, inside the ring and underneath the mouthpiece. This gives a little more power 
over the horse than plain cheek, without being in any sense severe. Miadle bar gives as 
much power as should ordinarily be required, and this can be accentuated, if necessary, by 
tightening the curb-chain and/or lowering the bit in the mouth. In addition the mouth¬ 
piece has both a rough and a smooth side to it. Either can be used on the horse’s mouth 
as required. The bottom bar should hardly, if ever, be used.* If a horse bores to one 
side, lowering the rein on the opposite side will sometimes keep him straight. 

Curb-chain .—The curb-chain should be twisted from left to right until it lies flat 
and smooth along the chin-groove. The end link is placed on the curb-hook first, and 
sufficient links then taken up as required. The curb-chain should normally be fitted 
so as to admit two fingers edgeways between it and the horse’s jaw when the cheek-pieces 
of the bit are in prolongation of the headstall. With a pulling horse “roughing” the 
curb-chain, z.e., putting it on without twisting it to lie flat, sometimes proves effective. 

Crupper .—The crupper should be no tighter than is necessary to keep the pad from 
shifting forward. A rough rule is that it should admit the breadth of a hand (about 
four inches) between it and the horse’s croup when the pad is in the right place. Care 
should be taken that all the hairs of the tail are passed through the crupper. The tailpiece 
of the crupper should at all times be kept soft and pliable. ^ 

* This remark is not intended to apply io bits which bavs only chesk and one bar. 
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Girth .—^The girth should be tight enough to keep the pad m* place and no tighter. 
Generally speaking it should admit of one finger between it and the horse’s body. (See 
“Pad”). 

Breeching .—Breeching should not be necessary with a light trap unless in a hilly 
country When used it should hang horizontally l^rom twelve to fourteen inches below 
the root of the dock, and be so adjusted that the movement of the horse’s quarters is not 
interfered with. When put back in the breeching the horse should be about a foot from 
the trap. 

Various kinds of breeching .—There are three kinds of breeching for single harness. 
The first buckles to slots on the shafts about half-way between the stops and the front of 
the trap. The second starts from the tug on one end of the backhand and goes right 
round the horse’s quarters to the tug on the other end. The third (generally used only on 
a two-wheeled cart) consists of a broad strap which is stretched fairly taut across the 
shafts about six to eight inches in front of the dashboard. This form of breeching is 
always ready, requires no adjustment, looks neat and answers quite well. The first type, 
however, is that most often used. 

Breeching for double harness .—Breeching for double harness is seldom used, but a 
brief description of it may be given. 

In private or road-harness the breeching is supported by a loin-strap and buckled 
on either side of the horse to the trace-buckles, the breeching-strap and the trace being 
thus attached to the same buckle, trace on top. To allow room for this, breeching-straps 
are slightly tapered at the points. 

In trade harness the breeching is usually supported by two loin-straps. A billet at 
the end of the breeching-strap is buckled to a ring on the trace at the bottom of the 
trace-supporting-strap attached to the pad. 

Breeching m double harness is fitted to the horse m exactly the same manner as in 
single harness. 

Pole-chains. —Pole-chains are of two types; those with a spring hook at each end, 
and those with a plain hook at one end and a ring at the other through which the chain 
passes after bemg put through the pole-head ring. 

When horses are standing into their collars there should be no pull on the pole-chains. 
The correct adjustment of pole-chains is a matter for experiment when on the move. 
It is a bad fault to have them too tight; on the other hand they must not be so loose as 
to allow horses to get back on to the splinter-bar. When once they have been properly 
adjusted, count the links, and see that they are always fitted to the same length for the 
same horses. 'If spring-hooks are used on pole-chains when horses are wearing bits with 
bars at the bottom be careful to see that the hooks are back upwards, otherwise there is 
danger of the bar of the bit becoming caught in one of the hooks 

Pole-pieces .—For ordinary pair work leather pole-pieces are often used instead of 
chains. They do not require so much cleaning and are less trouble. They must be 
made of strong leather and kept soft with dubbin, or they may become rotten and 
dangerous. 

Coupling-reins^ Definition of .—In pair-horse reins each rein consists of two parts, 
(1) the long rein that has direct connection between the driver’s hands and the bit. This 
is called the draught-rein and should have plenty of holes punched in it; (2) the shorter 
rein attached to the draught-rein and adjustable to different lengths by means of a buckle. 
This is called the coupling-rein or simply the coupling, and passes through the terrets to 
the bit of the other horse. When we speak of the off horse’s coupling we mean the short 
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rein that is attached at one end to the draught-rein of the near horse and at the other 
end to the bit of the off horse, and vice versa. 

Importance of correct fitting. —The importance of coupling-reins being correctly 
fitted cannot be too strongly emphasised. Much misery can be caused to horses by their 
being coupled too closely, the most usual fault. 

Principle of fitting, —The principle of fitting couplings correctly is that the two horses 
should be enabled to work with their shoulders level and with heads and necks straight 
to the front. To ensure this first see that all four traces are the same length. The 
couplings must then be taken up or let out according to the length of the horse’s necks 
and the way they carry their heads. Thus, if the near-side horse has a long neck and 
pokes his nose out while the off-side horse has a short neck and carries his head close in, 
the off horse must be coupled shorter than the near horse. In the above case the ncar-side 
coupling-buckle must be brought closer to the driver’s hands, the off-side one further 
away from them. For minor adjustments it is often sufficient to alter only one of the 
couplings, but it must be borne in mind that the effect of shortcnjng one horse’s coupling- 
rein is to lengthen the draught-rein of the other horse to the same extent. This may be 
avoided for small alterations by having one or two spare holes in the billets,* and making 
the adjustments here instead of in the couplings. The Jilting of coupling-reins can only 
be done after it is seen how horses carry their heads when on the move. The horse 
which carries its head the higher should have its coupling placed on the top of the other 
one. In hot weather horses may be coupled wider apart to allow them more air. 

The coupling of horses so that they may go with the maximum of comfort to them¬ 
selves and their driver is an operation calling for considerable experience. It is to be 
feared that in many cases too little attention is paid to this all-important matter. 

Spare holes, —Traces and all straps should have plenty of spare holes. It should 
be regarded as an offence for an employee to turn out with any strap in the last hole 

A word of warning —Whatever may be the condition of harness in other respects it 
IS essential that reins, hame-straps and traces should be of sound leather. Carelessness 
in regard to these items may have serious results. 

The whip, —The whip should be light and well-balanced, the thong about half the 
length of the stick. The point of the thong should always be of leather, not of silk or 
whipcord A whip should never be allowed to stand in a comer or leant up against a 
wall, as It will very quickly warp in that position and the quiil become bent. It should 
always be hung up on a whip-reel, with a nail or wooden projection underneath to keep 
the quill up. 

Gloves. —The fit of gloves may seem a trivial matter to the uninitiated, but it is not 
so to the experienced coachman, for it is impossible to drive properly m tight gloves. 
Driving gloves should be made of soft dogskin, and when new the fingers should have 
nearly an inch to spare in length; it is surprising how soon they work back into the hand. 
They should also have ample room in the hand and wrist. Thickness of gloves is a 
matter of taste. Some coachmen like them very thin, on the ground that this enables 
them to feel their reins better. Others (the writer included) prefer gloves of medium 
thickness, as with pulling horses thin gloves cause the reins to cut painfully into the 
hand, and the fingers of the gloves are apt to twist round. 

Woollen Woollen or string gloves should always be carried, as they are the 

* The biltet o, a rein is the part where it is buckled to the bit. The term may also be used of the bucklmg- 
piece of any strap. 
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only kinds it is possible to drive in m wet weather. Woollen gloves are recommended in 
preference to string ones as they keep out the wind and ram better. 

Rug or apron. —Never drive without a rug or apron of some kind over the knees. 
A light cloth or cotton one may be used in summer, but for winter or wet weather the 
best kind of rug is made of box-cloth thickly lined. This kind of rug is often made with 
a V-shaped piece let in at the top. With two people this allows of the sides being well 
tucked in and keeps out the cold and wet better than one without the V. Unfortunately 
these rugs are now difficult and expensive to buy, but they may occasionally be picked up 
second-hand at sales. 

Neatness of turn-out. —Before leaving the subject of harness a word on general 
appearance and neatness of turn-out may not be out of place. Straps should be shortened 
to fit the horse and be no longer than necessary. To prevent points of straps escaping 
from keepers and runners the latter must be tight, and fitted so as to be within an inch 
or two of the points. Nothing looks more slovenly than the ends of traces sticking out 
a foot beyond the keepers, or a belly band strap dangling loose underneath the horse. 

Single Harness 

How to harness up .—The horse should be turned round in his stall with head-collar 
off, and the collar, held upside down, passed over his head. Before this is done the collar 
should be widened by lateral pressure with the knee, so as not to hurt the horse’s eyes in 
passing it over It should be turned right side up when it reaches the horse’s gullet. 
Some horses will not allow a collar to be passed over their heads; in which case a split 
collar may be used, that is one open at the neck and secured there with a strap. The 
pad and crupper (and breeching if used) should next be put on and the girth buckled 
Now adjust the hames (with traces attached) m the groove of the collar and pull the 
strap as tight as it will go. The point of the hame-strap should not be so long that it 
may escape and tickle the horse on the withers; this is apt to upset a fidgety horse. The 
traces should hang down but be loosely knotted in a figure-of-eight knot to prevent 
them from dragging on the ground. Next put on the bridle and bit, taking great care 
that these and the curb-chain are properly fitted. Lastly draw the reins through the 
terrets and buckle them to the bit. The spare end of the reins should be coiled through 
the off-side pad terret. The horse is now ready to be led out and put to. 

Leading out of stable —The horse should be led out of the stable by the noseband, 
not by the rein or bar of the bit, otherwise the groom may job him in the mouth accidentally 
and cause him to run back violently. Great care should be taken in leading out of the 
stable, and it is best for the groom to stand in front of the horse and walk backwards 
until the horse is clear of the doorway. It happens not infrequently that horses strike 
their hips against the wall or doorposts; this is liable to chip them and cause lameness, 
besides teaching horses the bad habit of rushing out of the stable door. 

To put to. —The horse is now drawn up in front of the trap. The shafts should be 
raised by an assistant and the trap run up till the points of the shafts can be placed through 
the tugs, care being taken that the latter are in front of and not in rear of the stops 

Stops on shafts. —Stops on the shafts are often placed too far forward; they require 
careful adjustment. The traces are then hooked on and the breeching (if any) buckled 
round the traces to the slots on the shafts. The bellyband should then be buckled up. 

Look round before getting up. —Before getting up always have a good look round and 
see that the harness is put on correctly; then go to the off side of the horse and take the 
reins in the right hand, near rein under the forefinger, off rein under the third finger. 
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and —It should be noted that the expressions ‘"near” and “off** 

signify left and right respectively. 

How to hold reins .—Get up into the trap and transfer the reins into the left hand; 
adjust rug or apron round the knees and sit down at once. The near rem should be 
over the forefinger, off rein under the middle finger. Thus, you have two fingers between 
the reins, which gives more scope for play of the wrist on the horse’s mouth than if the 
reins were only separated by one finger. The thumb should point straight to the right, 
and the forefinger held well out pointing to the right rear. This will keep the near rein 
close up to the knuckle, and the horse may be moved across the road to the left or right 
by merely turning the back of the hand up or down respectively. 

Thumb not to be used on reins .—The thumb must not be pressed down on the reins, 
except when a loop is taken up to make a turn or incline (see “Looping”). The third 
and little fingers are those which should grip the reins, and they should grip them so 
tightly that they will never slip. 

Position on box .—Sit well up; nothing looks so bad as to see the driver leaning forward 
over the reins 

Elbows .—Keep the elbows close to the sides, with the points almost touching the 
hips. “Squared” elbows are not only most unsightly but are mechanically all wrong, 
for they must obviously entail loss of power over the horse. This is at once noticeable 
in the case of a pulling horse, and still more so when driving a team. The ankles and 
knees should be almost touching one another. 

Wrists .—The wrists should be well rounded, but at the same time be very flexible, 
and not held as if frozen into one position By this means you are enabled to keep a 
perfectly steady bearing on the horse’s mouth without any jerking. This is a very 
important point, which is referred to again at the end of this section. 

Forearm .—The forearm should be horizontal and the fingers three to four inches 
from the centre of the body, knuckles to the front. 

The whip —Never drive without the whip in your hand. It should be held at the 
place where it balances most comfortably. In a well-balanced whip this is usually near 
the top ferrule. Don’t hold the whip at the butt end. This not only looks bad but 
makes the whip heavier to carry. The point of the whip should be carried up and inclined 
across the body and to the front at an angle of about forty-five degrees, with the quill 
and thong straight up and down and not canted round at an angle. The forefinger 
should be extended and not grasping the handle, nor should any of the fingers grasp it 
tightly except when the whip is in actual use. If held lightly in this manner the position 
of the whip will not alter when the right hand is on the reins, and the point of the whip will 
not “wobble.” 

How to use the whip .—The whip is to the driver what the leg is to the rider, the 
means of keeping horses up to their bits; at the same time it should be used as sparingly 
as possible. Except when punishing a horse severely or when you know your horse 
well enough to be sure he will not offer to kick, it is wise to apply the whip only between 
collar arid pad, and not on the flanks. The wrist and forearm of the whip hand should 
be held rigid, and the whip laid lightly on the horse and drawn across from right to left or 
left to right. Never “flick” at a horse with the whip, and on no account use the whip 
on the horse when the right hand is holding a rein. 

Signals .—When about to turn to the right or left a signal should be given with the 
whip. If the turn is to the right, the driver should drop his whip horizontally to the 
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right and twist the thong from rear to front. If to the left, the whip should be held 
horizontally to the left across the body and the thong twisted from front to rear. 

To start. —Give the horse the office by feeling his mouth gently and speaking to 
him; if he does not respond touch him lightly with the whip. The moment he starts 
drop the hand slightly; failure to do this may cause jibbing. 

Right hand assisting left. —A light-mouthed horse can usually be held quite comfort¬ 
ably with the left hand only, but if increased power is required the right hand may be 
placed on the reins in front of the left, with the off rein under the little finger, near rein 
between the second and third fingers. 

When using the right hand on the reins it should not be allowed to drop below the 
left hand. The little finger of the right hand should be about on a level with the second 
finger of the left. 

Rems to be kept always the same length .—It cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
beginner that whether the right hand is on the reins or not, the two reins should always 
be the same length m the hand and not allowed to slip Never keep a length of slack 
of the off rein m the right hand, as if you do the horse will swing round to the left the 
moment the right hand is taken off the reins. Ninety per cent, of drivers to be seen in 
the London streets in the days of all-horse traffic were guilty of this unsightly practice, 
and It may be observed even to-day. The right hand should never take the off rem out 
of the left hand. No coachman who drives with a rein in each hand can be said to know 
his business. 

To shorten and lengthen reins, — to shorten reins. Place the right hand on the 
reins in front of the left, off rein under the little finger, near rein between the second 
and third fingers. Then slide the left hand up to the right. Don’t shorten reins by 
pulling up the slack behind the left hand. 

TO lengthen reins. Place the right hand on the reins as above, and slide the 
left hand back 

To shorten single rein. — to shorten one rein only. Push the rein up from m front 
of the left hand. Don’t pull it from behind. 

If it is desired temporarily to remove the left hand from the reins, they can be held 
in the right hand only. 

Turning corners. —Before turning a corner the pace must always be checked, 
especially in a town. Many accidents have occurred through corners being negotiated 
carelessly. This warning may sound superfluous, but the reader will find that to drive 
even well-broken horses collectedly round sharp turns requires great care and precaution. 
Circumstances must determine the exact moment to start the turn, but the signal should 
be made in good time. 

In turning a comer to the right keep well to the near side of the road. Place the 
right hand on the off rein the required distance in front of the left handy with the rein 
under the little finger, and draw the rein up towards the centre of the body, not away from 
the left hand, or you will be apt to pull it out of the hand. 

Don't Jerk the rein. —Never “ring the bell,” i.e., jerk at the rein, but use a good 
steady pull. The right hand must always be ready to check the other rem in case the 
horse should try to cut the corner too fine. 

Turning corners to the left, and inclines to the off or near sides of the road arc done 
in a similar manner. In turning or inclining it is often advisable to “give” a little with 
the left hand, thus accentuating the “aid” applied by the right hand. 
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Looping a rein. —Looping or “pointing” a rein, though essential for negotiating a 
turn properly in team and tandem driving, is not strictly necessary in driving single or 
pair, but it may often be practised with advantage, especially with green horses, as it 
leaves the right hand free, either to use the whip or to check a horse that is inclined to 
rush his corners. 

How to take up a loop. —To take up a loop pull the required rein as described for 
turns and inclines, and place it under the left thumb, which must press the rein firmly 
down on the forefinger close to the big knuckle. The left hand should not be moved 
forward while doing this. When the turn or inchne has been made the rein should be 
gradually (not suddenly) released. 

Looping under forefinger. —The off rein can also be looped under the forefinger 
instead of the thumb, and this may be found the more convenient method. 

Drive at even pnce.—Always drive at an even and steady pace. From eight to nine 
miles an hour is the most suitable pace for average horses, but on no account drive 
sometimes at six miles and sometimes at ten miles an hour. Nothing tires a horse more 
than constantly changing the pace. 

Judgment of pace. —Good judgment of pace is most essential when meeting and 
passing traffic. Don’t emulate those motorists (a numerous clan) who appear to delight 
in reducing speed only at the last possible moment and then cramming on the brakes. 
Nothing is more upsetting to both human and equine nerves than this method of driving. 
Watch the traffic well ahead, and when you see you cannot pass a vehicle or other 
obstruction owing to on-coming traffic, slow down in good time, resuming the original 
pace gradually as opportunity offers. By thus making variations in pace as little noticeable 
as possible you will be taking the minimum out of your horse and earning the gratitude 
of your passengers. 

Jobbing in the mouth. —Never job a horse in the mouth except for doing something 
wrong. Nevertheless, for a horse that is inchned to kick, jobbing is very useful when 
apphed at the right moment, more especially when acc^ompanied by a sharp cut with the 
whip over the ears. On no other occasion is it permissible to hit a horse on the ears. 

Hands. —Much has been written of that elusive quality known as “hands,” so 
invaluable alike on the box and in the saddle. When we say that a person has good or 
bad hands, we mean that that person has or has not the sensitive touch and sympathy 
with a horse’s mouth by which alone a feeling of comfort and confidence can be 
established between a high-couraged horse and his rider or driver. 

It is often said that good hands must be bom in an individual and cannot be taught. 
With this I am in agreement only up to a point, for though many are gifted in thjs respect 
and require no teaching, while others may have so little aptitude that they are beyond 
help, there is to my mind an intermediate class of pupil, which, if incapable of acquiring 
good hands m the highest sense of the term, is yet susceptible of improvement under 
good tuition and with plenty of practice. It may even be that such improvement is 
likely to be achieved more quickly in driving that in riding, for whereas good hands are 
of little value to the rider till he has acquired (perhaps tardily and painfully) a firm seat 
in the saddle, there is nothing inherent in a driving cushion to disturb the equilibrium of 
the coachman, who is thus free to concentrate entirely on the reins. 

In trying to establish these sympathetic relations between horse and driver the wrist 
may be regarded as a kind of spring, but not as a stiff and unyielding one. It should be 
so pliable as to respond with immediate “give-and-take” to whatever vagaries a light- 
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mouthed and high-spirited horse may indulge in, while sometimes not only the wrist but 
the whole arm from the shoulder must be yielded temporarily to the horse’s mouth. 

Rounding wrists, —Many people appear to find great difficulty in rounding the wrists 
when driving. The reason for this is not very clear except in four-horse driving, when 
the additional weight is apt at first to tire the wrists Every effort must be made to over¬ 
come this difficulty, for it is impossible to drive with any nicety of touch when the hands 
are held out straight and stiff to the front. 

No amount of writing can really help the pupil who has not been endowed by nature 
with good hands, but teaching and practice may do so at all events to some extent. 

Double Harness 

Most of what has been written m regard to driving a single horse applies equally 
to driving a pair, and if the horses are well put together and accustomed to their work, to 
drive a pair well is but little more difficult than to drive a single horse, though when it is 
a question of putting together two entirely different and unknown animals it is not so 
easy as it may appear. 

Double harness is fitted in the same way as single except that as already stated the 
bellybands should be slightly looser. 

To harness up —The same as for single harness with the following exceptions. The 
pad, crupper and hames must all be put on together, and the hames buckled to the collar 
first. The ends of the hame-straps should point inwards, i e., the off horse’s hame-strap 
should point to the left, the near horse’s to the right. Traces must be crossed over the 
horses’ backs. The billet of the coupling-rem should be temporarily passed round the 
back of the noseband and the end tucked into its own keeper. Bellybands should be 
buckled up. 

To put to —Bring the horse carefully alongside the pole, and at once insert the hook 
of the pole-chain into the ring of the kidney-link of the hames, to prevent him from 
running back on to the splinter-bar. Next place the traces on the roller-bolts, the outside 
trace first. With uncertain horses or kickers the quicker this is done the better, as this 
operation entails reaching right over behind their quarters. When taking off the 
procedure is the exact reverse Now pole the horses up, buckle couphng-reins to bits, 
and throw the near-side rein over the horses’ backs to the off-side The reins should 
then be tucked under the tug-piece of the off horse’s pad ready for the coachman when 
he gets up. 

Buckle rein to be on off hotse. —Buckling the ends of the reins is unnecessary, but 
they are usually made to buckle, and it is necessary to see that the buckle rein is on the 
off and not on the near horse. The reason is that if this rein were thrown over from the 
near side and the buckle happened to strike the coachman in the eye the result might be 
unpleasant if not serious. The above is no mere idle precaution, for accidents have 
happened in this manner. 

Before mounting box look round. —Before mounting the box look well round and see 
that everything is correctly put on. Make sure that the pole-pin is in its place. See 
that the reins are buckled to the correct bars on the bits and that the horse which carries 
his head the higher has his couphng-rein on top. 

How to mount the box. —When you are satisfied that all is correct take the reins m 
the left hand, and with the right hand pull out the off rein about a foot. This will bring 
the reins approximately level when you are on the box. Now change over the reins to 
the right hand as described for single harness. If the vehicle is a brake or similar carnage 
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mount to the box in the following manner. Take hold of the lamp-socket (or mounting- 
strap if there is one) with the left hand, and the handle of the footboard with the right 
hand (which is still holding the reins). Place the left foot on the box of the wheel, then 
right foot on the roller-bolt, left foot on the step of the footboard, right foot on the 
footboard. Change the reins over to the left hand, adjust the rug over the knees and 
sit down at once. If the vehicle is a phaeton or other carnage the above procedure must 
be modified accordingly. 

Driving-seat not to be too high .—The driving-seat in all vehicles should be fairly low, 
and not more than three or four inches higher at the back than in front. It will thus 
give good support to the thighs and allow the knees to be well bent. The driver should 
on no account be half standing or merely leaning against the seat with straight knees. 
This position IS not only tiring but dangerous, for in the event of a horse falling the 
coachman may well be jerked oflf the box. 

Make alterations if necessary after starting .—Start slowly, and directly you are on 
the move see again that the harness, etc., is correctly fitted. This is the lime to note 
whether couplings are m their right holes and pole-chains of correct length. Pull up if 
necessary and make adjustments. When going down hill take occasion to look down 
and see that your horses are not too near the splinter-bar If they are you must lake up 
a link or two in the pole-chains, but horses will go more comfortably if given as much 
liberty as possible. 

Driving down lull .—In driving down hill, slow down and go very steady off the top. 
This was sound advice even before road surfaces had become so hard and smooth. It 
is now doubly important, for modern roads allow of little foothold for horses. In driving 
down steep lulls the pace cannot be too slow. 

The brake .—The brake should always be on before starting. At starting, take it 
off without making a loud noise, and all other noise such as shouting and slamming of 
doors should be discouraged. 

The brake must at all times be used with discretion; it is often put on and taken 
off long before it should be. In descending a hill wait to put the brake on till you see the 
pole-chains begin to come into play; similarly don’t take it off at the bottom of the hill 
till you see the pole-chains begin to slacken. Avoid cramming on the brake every time you 
come to a slight depression in the road. 

The coachman may sometimes be offered assistance in working the brake by a 
passenger sitting or standing behind him. He is advised to accept this only in case of 
emergency or when he knows the person to be thoroughly competent. He himself should 
be the best judge of the precise moment when the brake is or is not required, and the 
whole pleasure of his drive and the comfort of his horses can be easily ruined by bad 
brake-work. 

The shoe .—When the shoe is used the wheel to which it is applied should be chained 
to the vehicle; this prevents all chance of accident, should the shoe for any reason become 
unshipped. 

Locking-plate .—The locking-plate is the pivot on which the pole turns. It must be 
kept greased to the right amount. If too dry the pole will move in jerks to the right and 
left, causing the horses to wander about the road; if over-greased the point of the pole 
will not remain steady. 

Change sides occasionally .—It may be advisable sometimes to change the horses 
over. When always driven on the same side of the pole horses are apt to acquire bad 
habits, such as hanging off or shouldering the pole, eta 
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TaDdem 

The question is often asked: ‘Ts it not more difficult to drive a tandem than a team 
of four horses?” One answer to this might be m the words of old “Daddy” Fowncs, 
father of the famous Fownes brothers of whom more anon. The old man was himself a 
superb coachman, and a celebrity of his day, and it is safe to say that any combination 
of horses he could not drive no one else could. As an old and experienced kmght of 
the road whose life had been devoted to his profession of four-in-hand driving, he had 
little patience with a form of coachmanship which he considered beneath his notice, and 
his opinion of the matter was thus expressed: “No white man was ever born who could 
drive tandem. Perhaps black men can, I don’t know.” 

I think the meaning underlying this somewhat sweeping statement is that no man 
can drive a tandem successfully unless the team is suitable for the work and properly 
trained. Indeed it is folly and asking for trouble to put two horses in tandem if they are 
not both well accustomed to single harness and have not the right temperaments. In 
particular the leader must be a bold free goer that takes no notice of anything on the 
road, for he has no companion horse to keep him straight, and if a tandem leader takes 
it into his head to shy or turn round the coachman has little power to stop him, though 
if he (the coachman) is quick enough he may sometimes be able to straighten the horse 
by a smack m the face with the whip If the leader turns round on his own volition, it 
IS advisable to follow him round with the wheeler. True, you will have the team facing 
the wrong way, but this is the only method of keeping it straight and preventing it from 
becoming tied up in knots A fresh start can then be made in the required direction. 

If the precautions indicated are taken, that is to say if suitable horses are selected, if 
they are not given to shying, are free goers and know their job in single harness, there 
is no reason why a tandem should be the dangerous contraption that it is sometimes 
made out to be. A leader having the above qualifications can soon be taught his job, 
and the team will very quickly learn to travel easily and comfortably along the road. 
At the same time it must be admitted that modern conditions in towns and on main 
roads are not very favourable to tandem driving, and my advice would be to confine 
this amusement to quiet districts 

And now to try to answer the question with which 1 began. Though the general 
principles of driving a tandem are the same as for four horses, a greater lightness and 
quickness of handling are necessary for guiding a tandem through difficult places The 
leader has no other horse to balance him as m a team of four, and is much more sensitive 
to the slightest pressure on the reins, and if this pressure were to be applied to his mouth 
with the same strength as to the leaders of a team, he would very quickly turn round and 
be looking the coachman in the face. 

Again it is more difficult to contact a particular rein quickly with a tandem, as the 
reins are much closer together than with a team. As great quickness is often necessary 
it is advisable to keep the right hand on the reins as much as possible. This may be 
best achieved by adopting what might be called the “three rein” system of driving, in 
which the two off reins are treated as one rein and held under the little finger of the right 
hand, with the middle finger between the two near reins. The right hand need hardly 
ever be removed from this position when turning corners, and pressure can be applied 
to the outside reins to prevent the wheeler from cutting the corner too fine. For a full 
and illustrated description of this method 1 must refer the reader to Colonel C. Morley 
Knight’s book Hints on Driving to which I have referred on another page. It is also 
very important in tandem driving that the leader should be kept well out of draught in 
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turning corners, and that the wheeler should be made to cover the same ground as the 
leader. 

I have stated the respects in which a tandem can be said to be more difficult to drive 
than four horses, but if the question is examined in its broader aspects it cannot be doubted 
that there is far more to be learnt and there are far more difficulties to contend with in 
driving four. The coachman has to deal with the idosyncrasies and possible vagaries of 
four instead of only two horses, and the proper distribution of work amongst them. 
The weight on the hands is doubled, and the tiring effect of a pulling horse is 
more formidable. With four horses even one bad puller m the team may make it almost 
undrivable, and no one can expect to drive four efiiciently unless his arm muscles are in 
hard condition. When to this we add the heavy loads that are often earned on a coach 
I do not hesitate to say that tandem driving is as child’s play when compared with 
driving four horses as they should be driven. Nevertheless, 1 have owned or driven a 
good many tandems and experienced much pleasure m doing so. I found that two of 
my polo ponies made a very handy little team, and 1 personally prefer ponies to horses 
for this work as the whole turn-out is more compact. 

As I have said, a raw and ili-trained tandem team may well defeat the best of coach¬ 
men, but under the only conditions in which tandem driving may be considered safe and 
pleasurable a good driver of four horses should find little difficulty m mastering the 
former art. The converse of this statement is very far from true. 

The shape of the original tandem cart is familiar to us from old prints and pictures. 
It was taken from the front boot of a coach, and often had a single seat at the back such 
as the guard had on the mails. It was called a dog-cart for the reason that sporting and 
other dogs were often carried in it; hence the ventilation slats let into the side panels 
Such carts in a modified form used to be known in our own day. They certainly had a 
sporting appearance, and their height was said to give more power over the team, but I 
think this consideration, even if true, is negligible when weighed against the discomfort 
of being perched up in this cramped position, and that if we were starting a tandem to-day 
we should favour a much lower cart where the coachman and his passengers could sit 
more at ease. In ordering a cart with fixed seat to be built, such as a two-wheeled 
buggy, it was often customary to be measured for it as for a suit of clothes, to ensure 
that there should be just sufficient and not too much leg-room. This makes all the 
difference to one’s comfort. 

There are two methods of harnessing a tandem. In the first method the leader’s 
traces are hooked on to the tug-pieces of the wheeler’s traces by means of special trace 
buckles with brass loops or slots. The leader should be as close in front of the wheeler 
as is consistent with free movement for both. Roughly the distance should be three feet 
from nose to croup. The second method consists in having two bars, the mam bar 
fixed to the wheeler's tug-pieces, the lead bar to a hook in the centre of the mam bar, 
the leader’s traces being hooked on to the leading bar. This method has the advantage 
that the leader’s traces are no longer than the wheeler’s, and the former is less likely to 
get a leg over a trace. Thus if the leader turns right round there is less chance of a 
“mix-up” than with the other method, but the latter has the advantage of being simpler 
and cheaper, and is more often used. It is the system universally favoured in the 
show-ring, which is in fact almost the only place where tandems may now be seen. 

Four-in-Hand 

We cannot expect to see in these days another coaching revival on a large scale* 
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The golden age of coaching is past and can never return, so any writing on the subject 
must be largely reminiscent, but this is by no means to say that the enthusiast need be 
deterred from putting four horses together. Roads, it is true, are hard and in some 
cases slippery, but the horse is a most adaptable animal and quickly gets accustomed to 
new conditions. The writer found this during the first world war, when the horses of 
his battery had to encounter the slippery “pave” of French and particularly of Belgian 
roads. Our horses, which of course, were not specially shod, found this surface at first 
alarming and treacherous. They skated about and fell in all directions, but after a few 
days’ experience they found their legs, and it was exceptional to have a horse down. 
Rubber pads and various other non-skid devices have been invented. These are largely 
used m modern coaching, but though I am aware that this statement may be challenged, 
1 cannot say that 1 have found them essential for safe travelling, or that more accidents 
due to slippery roads occur to horses shod without pads than to those with them. 

At the same time great care is necessary in driving down hill. Present-day roads 
provide little foothold for horses, and it is most essential to go “steady off the top.” If 
this precaution is not observed a heavily-loaded coach is apt to gam momentum and force 
the pace on the team, perhaps with disastrous results, for control once lost in such 
circumstances is not easily regained. 

“Don’t let the coach catch ’em” was a favourite maxim of that well-known 
professional and old friend of mine, the late Ted Fownes, but this injunction must be 
rightly understood, for it has two different applications. If the hill is a steep one it means 
that careful control must be kept over the pace, so that the coach may not take charge 
and allow the team to get out of hand. If it is a gentle downward slope this is where 
time may be made up, and the coach kept from overtaking the horses by an increase of 
pace which is here legitimate. With fresh horses it is inadvisable to be over-cautious in 
checking the pace when roads are in a greasy and slippery state as sometimes happens 
after a shower of rain. Horses are more likely to lose their legs when dancing about 
under restraint than if allowed to trot on at a reasonable pace. 

“How dangerous driving must be with all this motor traffic on the roads” is a 
remark one often hears. This is nonsense. True, when motors first came on the scene 
horses disliked them as at one time they disliked bicycles, and as they may still shy at 
any strange object, moreover the first motor cars emitted fearsome smells and noises; 
but the modern car is unrecognisable as belonging to the same species as its progenitor, 
and IS more likely to startle man or horse by the silence with which it glides past than by 
any noise it makes. Doubtless it would be more pleasant for the coachman if he could 
have the road to himself, but my experience is that motorists with few exceptions treat 
horse traffic with consideration, and horses have become so used to mechanical vehicles 
that they regard them with equanimity. 

There is a class of coachman who seems to imagine that because he is driving a 
coach and four horses he is the undisputed king of the highway, and that every other 
form of traffic should give way to him. I remember sitting beside one such individual 
(incidentally dressed in the “coachiest” of clothes) when we had to pass a street refuge 
in the middk of a spacious “circus” where many roads met. On the refuge stood a 
cyclist leaning on his bicycle and talking to a policeman. The hind wheel of the machine 
projected on to the road, but there would have been room for four coaches abreast to 
pass by without touching it. It only meant pulling out a couple of yards, yet what did 
our coachman do? The answer is, nothing. He treated the obstacle as if it did not exist, 
and only the fact that the near leader was a good hunter and jumped the bicycle with feet 
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to spare prevented a nasty mess-up. Such behaviour as this is inexcusable and tends to 
get coaching a bad name. If coachmen expect fair treatment from other users of the 
road they must do as they would be done by. 

To a lover of coaching no form of four-in-hand driving comes amiss. The writer 
has had the greatest fun driving army horses, and to handle a nice team of hackneys or 
hunters driven to a well-appointed drag or brake, whether in a London park or through 
country lanes, affords the keenest pleasure. Lucky is the man who has this pleasure at 
his command; nevertheless to him who has tasted the joys of road coaching this is the 
real thing, and may be said to bear the same relationship to park driving that a day’s 
hunting does to a hack ride. For one thing the pleasure is spread over the whole day. 
' Then there is the absorbing interest of driving many and different horses, and wondering 
what the team over the next stage will be like. The coachman gets every kind of practice, 
and even the same horses will not always go in the same way on two consecutive days. 
Again, on one day he may have a light and empty coach to drive, on the next day a fully 
loaded one. In the latter case the extra momentum has to be allowed for, and more 
care is necessary in driving down hill. Time must be kept, especially on a long-distance 
road, and here coach proprietors and professional coachmen would greatly vary. Some 
were sticklers for keeping good time, others regarded it as of little importance, while 
others again timed their road badly. Often too much time was allowed, and as it is 
nearly as inadmissible to arrive too soon as too late at the end of a stage this meant 
dawdling along to spin out the time, thus largely spoiling the pleasure of the drive. To 
my mind road coaching should be timed to a smart pace. If horses are properly driven 
they will not tire or lose condition if driven fairly fast. Each team gets to know its 
ground and its appointed task, and likes to get through with it. The horses seem to say 
“Here we are again. Now let’s go to it ’’ 

What a joy it is to see a team of horses really “ on their toes.” Perhaps, in exuberance 
of spirits, they will start off with a plunge, and nervous passengers will clutch the seat 
rails and brace their muscles in anticipation of trouble. It is up to the coachman to allay 
these fears by at once “dropping his hand” to his horses. Leave them alone and it is 
ten to one they will settle in fifty yards. 

Time-keeping is not so easy as it sounds. A team of slugs is a problem for the 
beginner, and it is hard to explain why such horses will trot gaily on with one man and 
refuse to go with another. How often one has seen a sluggish team crawl sleepily along 
and lose time till the driver in despair hands them over to the professional. At once an 
electric thrill seems to be imparted to them. The coachman appears to do nothing and 
never unfolds his whip, yet the pace immediately quickens and the lost time is made up. 
As I have said it is difficult to explain this phenomenon except as being the outcome of 
long practice and experience. Four-m-hand driving is not a simple art. Unless a person 
has some natural aptitude for it he is not likely to excel, and it is deceptive, in that the 
better the coachman the more quietly he drives. The real “artist” never appears to 
move or to alter his reins. The uninitiated box-seat passenger probably takes all this 
for granted and thinks how easy it must be. Little does he know the secrets that are 
shared only between the coachman and his horses. What looks a comfortable drive 
may be very much the reverse, and horses that appear to have good mouths may in 
reality be pulling or hanging on the driver’s hands in the most tiring manner. It is, perhaps, 
natural that women should be undiscerning in this matter, and most coachmen know 
the trial of having to keep up a conversation on trivial matters with some lady passenger 
who is blissfully unconscious of his physical discomfort, 1 would at all times urge 
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economy of speech on the occupant of the box-seat. Of course if horses are going well 
and he is feeling “good” the coachman may be inclined for conversation, but the 
initiative should be left to him and in the case of an inexperienced coachman it is almost 
a crime to distract him with talk, for he requires to use on his task the utmost concentration 
of which he w capable. 

I can make no attempt here to write a detailed instructional treatise on the art of 
driving four horses. This would require almost a book to itself. I shall suggest what 
it is essential for the beginner to know before he mounts the box, but if he requires more 
detailed instruction both on four-m-hand and tandem driving, there are certain books 
that can be recommended, notably Hints on Driving (1894) by my old friend and early 
mentor the late Lieut.-Col. C. Morley Knight, R.A. This book has long been out of 
print, but second-hand copies may be obtained. Though a small work, it is in professional 
opinion the best that has been published from the purely instructional standpoint. The 
author was himself a fine coachman and deals with every difficulty likely to be met with 
by the beginner. For advice as to other works on driving application may be made to 
the Secretary, The National Horse Association of Great Britain, 43 Russell Square, W.C 1. 

Before attempting to drive four it is essential that the novice should know the 
principles of looping or “pointing” the lead reins in turning corners, and how to shorten 
or lengthen any given rein or reins. It is of no use for the pupil to be told to shorten 
his leaders if he has no idea how to do so, confusion must inevitably result. This difficulty 
may be overcome by investing in an apparatus of weights and pulleys which can be made 
and attached to the wall by any carpenter It is, in fact, a dummy team of horses, and 
consists of four weights of about four pounds each and eight pullers. Each weight 
represents a horse in the team and has a rein attached to it. The weights arc arranged 
in two pairs about a yard apart. The right pair represents the off horses of the team, 
the left pair the near horses. The splay of the reins is much the same as on a coach 
and the pupil may sit on a chair m front of the machine, preferably with his instructor 
at his elbow. He can now mampulate the reins exactly as if he were on the box, practising 
various adjustments so as to deal m turn with different imaginary situations, in the 
knowledge that there are no horses to be upset by his first amateurish efforts, while all 
the time his muscles are being hardened by having to support the weights. It is a good 
plan to hold a whip in the hand during these exercises, or a stick to represent one, so as 
to practise keeping the whip at all times steady and m its correct position. After a few 
days’ practice with this machine he will be able to apply his knowledge on the coach-box 
in a manner that would have been impossible without this preliminary experience, and 
no instructions from his teacher as to shortening or lengthening reins should find him 
at a loss what to do. A full and illustrated description of this apparatus is given in 
Hints on Driving, 


Hints on Driving 

The four reins are held in the following manner: near lead over the forefinger near 
the big knuckle; off lead between the first and second fingers; near wheel between the 
same two fingers under the off lead; off wheel between the middle and third fingers. 
The coachman may often have occasion temporarily to transfer the reins from the left 
hand to the right. They arc held in exactly the same way as in the left hand, but one 
finger lower down; i.c., with the near lead rein between the first and second fingers, off 
lead and near wheel between the second and third fingers, off wheel between the third 
and fourth fingers. It is quite easy to change the reins from one hand to the other so 
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long as this method is followed, but if the right hand grasps the reins at haphazard and 
without keeping them in their proper relative positions between the correct fingers it 
will be found most difficult to re-sort them in the left hand when the team is on the move, 
and trouble may result. 

The reins should be held in the right hand as described above when mounting the 
box. The method of mounting the box of a coach is, of course, the same as described 
for a break, and the instructions given on p. 425 should be followed in every particular, 
except that where necessary the word “reins” should be substituted for “rein.” It was 
formerly the custom, before whip-buckets were invented, for the whip to be laid across 
the wheelers’ backs before starting, and for the coachman to take it up in his right hand 
together with the reins, when mounting the box. Alfred Vanderbilt was the only coach¬ 
man I knew who adhered to this practice, and it amounts almost to affectation to do so 
nowadays, when the reason for it has so long ceased to exist. The reins must be gripped 
firmly between the third and little fingers to prevent them from slipping, the thumb and 
forefinger never being used to hold the reins except in looping. The methods of adjusting 
reins described and illustrated in the section on single harness apply equally to four-in- 
hand if the two near-side and off-side reins are treated respectively as one rein, and where 
reference is made to these illustrations the reader should imagine, where it is appropriate, 
four reins in the hand instead of two. In pushing back a rein or putting the right hand 
on the reins for any other purpose always take hold of the rein or reins with the full of 
the hand, i.e., under the little finger. The thumb and forefinger should never be used 
for this purpose, as they are fully occupied with the whip. 

Here I must digress for a moment. The Badminton Library book on driving is 
very insistent that only the left hand should be used in driving. It says : “Our coach¬ 
man . . . must bear in mind that nature gave him that left hand for the particular 
purpose, and that the right band has no sort of business to touch the reins, except for the 
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purpose of shortening or lengthening them, or supporting the left hand should it require 
assistance ...” Directions are then given for turning to the right or left: “When 
you want to go round a corner to the right . . . bend your wrist over so as to bring 
your thumb undermost towards your left hip. Should it be towards the left hand . . . 
bring your little finger undermost and incline it towards your right hip.” I 
confess I find it difficult to follow the description of these movements of the wrist, and 
have a suspicion that the author is confusing right with left. However this may be it 
will be noted that the principle of guiding horses merely by a turn of the wrist is laid down 
not only for inclines across the road, but also for turning corners^ which I submit in the 
words of Euchd “is absurd”; for m anything approaching a right-angled turn it would 
be impossible to apply sufficient pressure on a horse’s mouth by this method. This 
objection apphes still more m driving a team, but in a later passage the author states that 
the rule for driving with the left hand only “is more important with two or with four 
horses than it is with one.” I submit that this method of turning corners is impracticable 
in driving four horses. With a light-mouthed and handy team it might possibly be 
effective enough for inclines across the road, though involving some ugly contortions 
of the left elbow, but with a pulling or difficult team it would be quite useless even for this 
purpose, and it is difficult to reconcile the advice with the fact that elsewhere the principle 
is described of looping the lead reins when turning corners. In any case I see no virtue 
in the method, and would urge the adoption of the same procedure in all cases, viz., to 
use the right hand on the reins. We are not told on what grounds it is assumed that 
nature intended only the left hand to be used for driving when she has pi ovided us with 
a right hand also, and I prefer to believe that she had no such intention. 

The following adjustments of the reins must be fully mastered: 

To shorten or lengthen all the reins. —The same as described for single harness, 
substituting “reins” for “rein.” 

To shorten one rein only. —Push it up from in front of the left hand, except in the 
case of the near wheel rein. Owing to its position under the off lead rein, and to both 
reins being between the same two fingers, it is impossible to push this rem back from 
the front in the same way as the others. It can be pulled back from behind the left hand, 
but this method is not recommended, and far the best way is to let out the off lead rein, 
then push back the two centre reins together. 

To lengthen one rein only. —Simply pull it out from in front of the left hand. 

To shorten both lead reins. —Take both reins out of the left hand, holding them as in 
Fig. 7, and replace them behind the left hand after drawing them up the required amount. 
These two reins can also be shortened by pushing them back separately from in front 
of the left hand. 

To lengthen both lead reins. —Take hold of them as above and pull them out from in 
front. 

To shorten both wheel reins. —This can be done by pulling them through from behind, 
but a better and less clumsy method is to let out both lead reins, then shorten up all reins 
together. 

To lengthen both wheel reins. —Reverse the above, i.e., shorten both lead reins, then 
lengthen aU four reins. 

The two centre reins. —If the leaders are not going straight in front of the wheelers 
but are running off to the right, pull out the two centre reins, which will generally bring 
them straight. If the leaders are running to the left push these two reins back. 

DO 
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To steady the team with the right hand. Proceed as described for single harness under 
“Right hand assisting left” (p. 423), and substituting “reins” for“rein.” 

Looping*—Under single harness I have described the operation of taking up a loop, 
but whereas in this case it is only a method of dealing with circumstances which may 
occasionally arise, in team work it is essential to loop or “point” the leaders whenever 
turning a corner. The left hand should not be moved forward in doing this, and the right 
hand should at the same time be placed on the two outer reins to prevent the wheelers 
from cutting the corner too fine. 

Be careful to see that your leaders are out of draught when turning a corner. If 
they are straining on the pole the wheelers will be pulled across on to the pavement or 
footpath and the pole may be broken. 

Driving downhill. —The leaders should just carry the bars, but their traces should not 
be so slack that the whole weight of the bars comes on the pole, as this would place a 
undue strain on the wheelers’ necks. It should hardly ever be necessary to shorten the 
lead reins when going downhill, as the mere fact of the wheelers conung back out of 
draught to hold back the coach will compel you to shorten up all the reins enough to bring 
the leaders out of draught at the same time. It may even be necessary to let out the 
leaders, if the hill is very steep and the wheelers are loosely poled up. 

I have only touched upon the most essential adjustments of reins which it is necessary 
to know how to make before mounting the box, and which can be practised on the 
“dummy team.” There are many niceties in driving which can only be learnt by 
experience, and the beginner as he progresses may discover ways and means of his own 
which may help to lighten his task and conduce to the team going kindly. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that in order to drive four horses properly it is essential 
that the wrists should be rounded just as in driving single or pair, yet here again I am 
at variance with the Badminton book. In one of the chapters on four-in-hand I was 
amazed to read the following (p. 131)' “The position of the left hand should be easy 
and natural, the wrist and hand straight the left hand must not be turned across the 
body, nor back to the left, because both of these positions weaken the wrist and arm, 
which will soon ache and tire.” (The italics are mine) On the following page we 
read; “They (beginners) can only learn by practice and instruction how to humour a 
horse’s mouth, which is done by what is commonly called ‘give and take,’ thereby 
moving the bit in the horse’s ireulh.” 

These two pieces of advice seem to me quite incompatible, for it is only by rounding 
the wist, i.e., by turmng it across the body and using it as I have said as a kind of spring, 
that the “give and take” can be properly applied, and that sympathetic handling whether 
of one, two or more horses can be achieved; m fact I regard this rounding of the wrist 
as the foundation of good driving. It may be true, as I have admitted elsewhere, that in 
four-horse driving the position is at first tiring, but this is a mild though necessary 
purgatory to be gone through; the condition is only a temporary one, and strength will 
come with practice. I fear I may be thought presumptuous in venturing to criticise so 
standard a work as the Badminton book, but I feel compelled to say that though many 
of its maxims are incontestable there are others besides those I have mentioned that 
to my mind are either impracticable, inadvisable, or definitely wrong. 

It is folly to attempt to drive four horses until at least some proficiency in driving 
single and pair has been arrived at. This would seem the merest common sense, yet the 
necessity for such a grounding is often ignored, and in many cases the aspirant tries 
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hopefully to manipulate four reins before his hand has become accustomed to the feel 
of two. 

Always start slowly, especially when you don’t know your horses well. Many an 
uncomfortable drive has been caused by a team hotting up through being started off 
too fast. Try to get your horses nicely settled and going well together at a slow pace; 
they can then gradually be allowed to steal away, and will hardly be aware that they arc 
doing so. Glance round the harness after starting, noting particularly whether couplings 
and pole-chains are correctly fitted. Pull up for alterations if necessary. The driving 
of a stage properly on a road coach has one thing in common with riding to hounds. 
The team should be brought as fresh as possible to the end of the stage, just as a hunter 
should be to the end of a run. Coach horses, like hunters, should be saved uphill or over 
heavy ground (though the latter is rare on modern roads), time being made up when 
conditions are favourable. In coaching, as in hunting, it is not so much the pace that 
kills as lack of judgment in speeding at the wrong time. 

One difficulty that usually confronts a beginner is a tendency to allow one or more 
reins to slip through his fingers through not holding them tightly enough with the third 
and little fingers. There is no more fruitful cause than this of a team going raggedly. 
It is perhaps more likely to happen when driving a private team than m road coaching, 
as coachmen and grooms in private service are apt to keep reins in too slippery a condition. 
A little resin may be used on the gloves or reins, but this must not be overdone or the 
reins will stick, and it will be found difficult to shorten or lengthen them as quickly as is 
sometimes necessary. Often the splicings on the lead reins are near to the fingers and 
may be used as a “tell-tale” to show whether these reins have slipped, by first noting the 
distance they are from the hand and afterwards observing whether that distance has 
increased. 

Some coachmen habitually drive with their leaders strung out and wheelers out of 
their collars. This is a very bad fault, for not only does it entail an unfair division of 
labour amongst the team, but in turning corners the wheelers being mere “passengers” 
are liable to be pulled into the corner and an accident may result. Leaders’ traces 
should be just slack enough for the bars to be heard chattering, except when going uphill 
or on heavy ground. On modern roads there is so little friction that on level ground 
leaders are hardly required, and the coach appears to run almost by itself. It is always 
a better fault to drive with leaders too short than too long, for it is the wheelers that 
should “steer” the coach, not the leaders, and they cannot do this unless driven into 
their collars. 

I have referred elsewhere to the use and abuse of the brake, and have counselled 
the coachman not to accept assistance in working it. I was then referring to double 
harness. In driving four the beginner may at first be glad of someone to do this for him, 
but he should dispense with such aid as soon as he can, except in case of emergency 
Meanwhile, I can only wish him the luck to have behind him a competent brake-seat 
passenger. 

The novice must learn to use the whip neatly and skilfully on any of the horses. 
Many otherwise good coachmen are weak in their management of the whip, and some 
never even attempt to hit a near leader, the horse m the team which presents more 
difficulties in the use of the thong than any of the others. I have already described how 
to hold the whip in single harness, and the same applies to four-in-hand, except of course 
that the long thong has to be dealt with. The whip should be kept steady, with the 
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thong neatly caught up just below the quill. Involuntary agitation of the whip betrays 
the inexperienced coachman. 

The first thing to learn is how to catch or “fold” a four-in-hand whip. This takes 
a considerable amount of practice, but the knack when once learnt is never forgotten. 
The best method is to chalk up a large letter “S” on the wall. Stand opposite to this 
with the thong undone, the point under the middle finger of the right hand, the forefinger 
rather pointed up the stick. Then with the point of the whip follow the line of the “S,” 
beginning from the bottom end and moving it across from left to right, the top part of 
the “S” being followed round with rather a quicker motion. On no account hit at the 
thong with the stick, but make the thong come up to the stick. Having caught up the 
thong you must take,out the loop which will be found in the middle of the stick, and 
wind the thong round the stick so that all the turns are from right to left. If this is 
not done the thong will quickly become loose again. Under no circumstances should 
the beginner take his ideas of how a whip should be caught up from pictures whether 
old or modern. I don’t think 1 have ever seen an old picture or print showing a four- 
in-hand whip with the thong caught up, as it should be, just under the quill and neatly 
coiled close round the stick. The double thong usually starts about half-way down the 
stick and reaches the hand m a series of festoons. Perhaps the old-limers had different 
ideas from our own m this matter, but there can be no excuse for modern artists following 
this slovenly example. Yet those whose work shows the utmost attention to detail in 
other respects almost invariably fall down when it comes to drawing a whip. Even 
when depicting a single harness whip they are not content to let the thong hang down 
naturally. No, it must be given a twirl round the stick An ordinary coachman would 
at once put this right with a turn of his wrist, but the one in the picture appears to like it 
that way. Are twirls and festoons artistic? I don’t know, but I do know that they 
offend^ the eye of the modern coachman and his sense of what is neat and correct. 

I have already described under “Single Harness” how to hit a wheel horse. The 
advice as to not hitting a strange horse behind the pad is specially applicable to road 
coaching, when the driver is confronted with so many unknown animals. Many a 
front boot has been kicked in through neglect of this precaution. The intricacies of how 
to hit a near and off leader cannot be gone into here. They are best learnt by practical 
teaching from a competent instructor, and here I may say that in the first stages of 
driving the pupil may learn more by watching closely the methods and movements of a 
good coachman than by attempting to drive himself. After a day or two he should 
have acquired a good general knowledge of what methods to employ to achieve the 
results desired, and it is then a matter of constant and regular practice. I would emphasise 
the fact that success in driving four horses cannot be achieved by taking intermittent 
lessons. This will only result m the muscles of the arm becoming relaxed during the idle 
intervals, and in the pupil losing whatever quickness he may have acquired in the correct 
adjustment of the reins. He should go out daily if possible, remembenng that seven 
consecutive days’ driving will have double the value of the same amount spread over a 
month. 

It may have been remarked that in describing an efficient coachjiian I have avoided 
the common term “a good whip.” Perhaps I am hypercritical, but I have always felt 
an antipathy for this expression. It may be argued that in other pastimes we have 
such expressions as “a good bat,” “a good oar,” etc., but the implication is that the 
person referred to is an expert in the use of the implement most essential to the particular 
sport or pastime. It would be difficult to pursue this analogy in the case of driving. 
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The whip, though it may occasionally get one out of trouble, is in the main an instrument 
of correction, and one might as well refer to a schoolmaster as “a good birch’’ or “a 
good cane,” as apply the term “a good whip” to a coachman. This explanation seems 
called for, to account for the frequent but unavoidable repetition in these pages of the 
words “coachman” and “driver ” 

Before leaving the subject of the whip 1 may mention that there is a right and a 
wrong way for the driver of any vehicle to salute or greet his friends or other coachmen 
whom he may meet on the road. It is not considered correct for the coachman to take 
his hat off, except, of course, to Royalty. He should rais^ his whip to an almost vertical 
position, till the forefinger (which should always be extended) is nearly if not quite 
touching the brim of his hat. Avoid at all costs the distressing but too common practice 
of jerking up the right elbow while lowering the point of the whip. This gives the 
impression that the coachman is so “busy driving” that he cannot safely lake his right 
hand off the reins If this is in fact the case he had better not attempt to salute at all. 

To sum up what I have written, my advice is: 

1 Learn to drive a single horse and then a pair before attempting to drive four. 

2, Read Hints on Driving referred to above. 

3 Practise daily with the “dummy team” for ten or fifteen minutes, applying what 
you have read 

4 Watch a good coachman drive, note what he does, and don’t be afraid to ask 
why he does it. More can be learnt m this way at first than by attempting to handle the 
reins yourself. 

5. Try to prevent the reins from slipping. When once correctly adjusted they should 
be kept in position by tightly gripping them with the third and fourth fingers. 

6. Drive daily, if possible, or at least tliree or four times a week. This is important, 
but don’t continue to drive when tired, as nothing is learnt under these conditions. 

7. Learn to catch or “fold” a whip correctly, and how to hit each horse in the team 
when required without upsetting the others. This can only be done by means of personal 
instruction and practice 

A few remarks on suitable and correct dress for coaching are, I think, necessary. 

Driving a coach is hard on the trousers, which are apt to bag at the knees owing 
to the continuously bent position of the legs. It is advisable to wear one's oldest 
trousers on a long day's coaching. In winter coaching one is apt to feel a draught 
round the ankles, and a pair of box-cloth spats is rather comforting. 

At a Coaching Club meet it was, and still is, concct for passengers to wear top hats 
(either black or grey) and tail coats. The coachman will, of course, wear his club coat 
of blue Melton cloth with buff waistcoat and the club button. In road coaching the 
coachman should wear a top hat—black in winter, grey on and after May 1st—when 
driving out of or into London. On the country stages it was always considered per¬ 
missible for the coachman to change into a bowler hat, black, brown or grey, but this 
comfortable practice seems to have fallen into disuse. 

In former days passengers on a road coach dressed as for any other occasion, but 
of late years it has seemed that no passenger considers himself correctly dressed for a 
drive in the country unless he is wearing a grey top hat, “sponge-bag” trousers and a corn¬ 
flower buttonhole. To my mind there is something almost pathetically comic in the sight 
of eight or ten facsimiles of this sartorial scheme packed on the roof of a coach, reminding 
one irresistibly of the male chorus of a musical comedy. A poem even appeared in Punchy 
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inspired by this modem addition to the sights of London. It was called “White Hats/’ 
but strangely was not meant to be satirical. 

A suggestion of sporting attire, such as a well-cut covert-coat and grey bowler, is 
of course allowable and even appropriate, but a top hat should definitely not be worn, 
except by the proprietor, professional coachman, or the person who is actually driving, 
though even for the latter I regard it as unnecessary except on the London stages. 1 am 
aware that my views on this subject may shock those who uphold the modern idea, but 
these views were current when I began coaching, and I make no apology for continuing to 
hold them. 

If you are inviting a lady for a day’s coaching, be sure to tell her to put on a small 
hat which will not catch the wind. There is generally a breeze on the top of a coach, and 
there can be nothing more tiresome and irritating than having continually to be clutching 
the brim of a hat to keep it from being blown off. 

Coaching Reminiscences 

The Editor has invited me to include in this contribution a few personal coaching 
reminiscences. These fall properly into two categories, (1) Private and regimental 
coaching; (2) Road coaching. 

The first category recalls many a London season in the days when there were London 
seasons; when the town was full of well-dressed men and women, the windows of the 
houses were gay with flowers, and smart hansom cabs with striped awnings gave a festive 
appearance to the streets Only my older readers will remember Hyde Park as it was m 
the eighties and nineties, with most of fashionable London ahorse and afoot crowding 
the Row in the mornings and evenings. People rode not only in the morning, but also 
about five m the afternoon. Ladies wore long habits to avoid the indelicacy of showing 
their toes. Male riders dressed in top hats, tail coats, blue strapped overalls with black 
stripes, patent leather Wellingtons and box spurs. Well do I remember, being unable 
to afford a pair of these boots, having to cut down and varnish a pair of old hunting 
boots. 

The Park was a wonderful meeting-place. Dancing partners of the night before 

never deterred by late hours from taking their morning ride. Acquaintanceships— 
flirtations if you like—were renewed under the plane trees, and life for us young men was 
full of glamour. Every evening north of the Achilles statue there was the equivalent of 
a garden party except for the absence of refreshments. As for the carriages, these rolled 
by in a tightly packed stream; landaus, barouches, sociables, victorias, and cabriolets, 
with or without a “tiger” behind. Coaches, often owned by members of the Four-in- 
Hand or Coaching Clubs, proceeded up and down in a crowd of vehicles so dense that 
only a slow Jog-trot was possible. The value of the horseflesh parading in these narrow 
limits must have rivalled that at a meet of the Quorn. How empty and derelict the Park 
looks now by comparison! 

Many of these horses were supplied by Miltons, the well-known dealers in Park 
Lane, and I would dften be given a “handful” by young Harry Milton, the dandy of his 
profession and the best of company, when he was getting a swell team ready for some 
rich client. The leaders always wore white knee-caps, a dodge for showing off their 
action. 

Then there were the meets of the two driving clubs, often some twenty to thirty 
coaches parading, and many of them driving down to lunch at Hurlingham or Ranelagh, 
where in those days it would have been an unheard-of solecism to appear on a Saturday 
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afternoon except in a top hat. Regimental coaches were honorary members of both 
clubs, and our two coaches, military duties permitting, always turned up at the meets, 
the R.H.A. coach from Woolwich, the R.A. coach from Aldershot. 

The Four-in-Hand was the senior of the two clubs, and supposed to be the more 
select. In 1870 candidates for membership were so numerous that it was decided to 
start a new club, and this took shape under the name of the Coaching Club with a 
membership of fifty. Each candidate for membership had to submit himself and his 
coach for inspection by the Committee to be passed for coachmanship, quality of horses, 
and general standard of turn-out. This rule was enforced for many years, but has been 
allowed to lapse. 

The first meet took place on June 27th, 1871, and there was a muster of twenty-two 
coaches, which drove down for dinner to the Trafalgar at Greenwich Each club held at 
least two meets during the season, and these were regarded as social functions. At 
first there were various meeting-places, but for many years the rendezvous has been the 
Magazine in Hyde Park. Riders, carnage folk and pedestrians attended in crowds, 
and Royalties were often present. The Clubs drove once round the Park to Queen’s 
Gate, where some of the coaches fell out, the remainder as slated continuing the journey 
to Hurlingham or Ranelagh. 

Some beautiful teams turned out at these meets; notably Sir Edward Colston’s 
(Lord Roundway's) blacks, as near perfection as a park team could be, Sir Benjamin 
Faudel-Phillips’s black browns, Captain Qumtin Dick’s browns, and Lord Hollenden’s 
and Mr. Budgett’s bays. Sir George Hastings drove greys, and a very smart team they 
were. Colonel A, Somerset drove chestnuts or skewbalds, 1 believe in snaffles; they 
must have had wonderful mouths. Captain Jack Spicer (who with Captain Hamilton 
ran the Nimrod coach to Brighton) also favoured cdd-coloured horses and always drove 
with breechings. This no doubt was a necessary precaution, as to the best of my 
recollection he had no hand-brake on his coach, only the shoe. Captain Spicer owned 
a wonderful collection of coaching trophies at his home, Spye Park near Chippenham 
His son, Captain Frank, who now reigns at Spye, has kept the collection intact, and it is 
a veritable museum of coaching pictures and relics of all sorts. The Four-in-Hand 
Club was founded in 1856 and dissolved m 1926. The Coaching Club is still in being, 
(1946), though it has of course not functioned during the war. 

On May 31st, 1894, a muster of fifteen stage coaches on the Horse Parade provided 
a spectacle to gladden the heart of the horse-lover. The meet was at 10 a.m., to enable 
the coaches to start off afterwards on their respective roads. It was a gay and colourful 
scene, and attracted a large crowd of spectators. To the best of my knowledge it has 
never been repeated. 

From 1907 there was the additional interest of the coaching classes at Olympia and 
Richmond Shows. The Coaching Marathons were popular events, and it was a pretty 
sight to see some fifteen or twenty coaches drawn up in the Ring at Olympia. The 
class for road coaches was always held in the evening, and as white ties and tails were 
de rigueur the incongruous sight of the coachman in full evening dress under a drab 
coaching coat and grey top hat was a common one. There was also at Olympia an 
annual parade of the Coaching Club. 

Officers who were lucky enough to belong to a regiment possessing a coach had 
great opportunities for learning to drive. The Woolwich (R.H.A.) coach served as a 
nursery for many budding coachmen, some of whom rose to fair proficiency, though it 
is to be feared that a large number never got beyond the nursery stage. To drive four 
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horses well requires aptitude and application, and perhaps there were too many rival 
attractions for young officers. Hairbreadth escapes were a commonplace, and minor 
mishaps innumerable. On one occasion the pedestrians of a crowded suburb were 
scattered in all directions and a newly decorated pillar-box nearly removed. Whether 
its fresh coat of vermilion paint cast a spell on the coachman, as the eyes of a python 
are said to do on a rabbit, will never be known, but from the middle of a road as wide as 
Regent Street he concentrated on that pillar-box and drove his leaders on to the pavement 
on either side of it, with the result that it took days to get the red paint off their flanks. 

Another gallant officer was known to be most impartial in his favours with the 
whip, and great was the reluctance of passengers to occupy the back seat when it was 

rumoured that Major-was to drive. The swish of his thong was the signal for these 

heroes to turn up their coat collars, for it was a certainty that they would receive about 
their ears the punishment intended for a sluggish leader. 

A man may go through a lifetime of coaching without seeing a pole broken, just as 
he may shoot all his hfe without seeing a gun burst. It has fallen to my lot to see two 
poles broken and to have two guns burst in my hands. 

Breaking a pole is not a pleasant experience and may have serious results, but m 
both the above instances we got off lightly. On the first occasion I was driving a team 
down the steep Blackheath Hill, when both leaders (“two minds with but a single 
thought”) whipped round and nearly entered a draper’s shop. The pole snapped m 
two, but we managed to stop the brake (it was not a coach on this occasion) and avoid 
further accident. I think a coachman should be quick enough to prevent a mishap of 
this sort, but I was then rather inexperienced and the horses were young and very green. 

On the other occasion, we had invited down to Woolwich a professional coachman 
of our acquaintance, for the double purpose of offering him a drive and of receiving a 
lesson ourselves, and after a generous luncheon in the Mess the party set off with the 
Greyhound Hotel, Croydon, as our objective. Here our guest was to join the Tunbridge 
Wells coach which he was then running, and which changed horses at the Greyhound. 
We had at that time a leader called Johnnie.. This horse was a big blood hunter, bright 
chestnut in colour and very good-looking, but a very hot customer, and when upset he 
could pull like a train. It was soon evident that Johnnie was on the warpath, and that 
our mentor was far from happy, but he hung on gallantly until the awkward right-angled 
turn into the inn yard had to be negotiated. Johnnie with his blood up scorned the 
first application of the “aid,” but whipped round so suddenly in response to a second 
loop in the lead rein that the pole snapped like matchwood. Our guest departed on 
his road coach, and it was left to a brother-officer and myself to get our coach home. 
A four-in-hand pole was unobtainable in Croydon, and it was far into the night before 
we were able to start back to Woolwich, having borrowed a landau pole on to which an 
extemponsed pole-hook had been riveted. The above episode had driven our excitable 
leader nearly mad, and we had a rough drive home. It was long past midnight when the 
lights of Woolwich appeared, and glad we were to see them. 

On the whole, however, the Woolwich coach seemed specially favoured by Providence, 
and I only remember its meeting with one serious accident. This was caused by the 
coachman being too tired to hold or steer his team. In trying to turn at a fast pace into 
the centre arch of the R.A. Barracks the front wheel hit a post and brought the coach 
up short. The leaders got away and one dashed its brains out, the other being 
permanently injured and the coach considerably damaged. 

Some amusing episodes are connected with the coach at this period. One young 
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officer, the stability of whose banking account was in inverse ratio to his popularity, high 
spirits, and gambling propensities, had got into such hot water with the Ring that he 
dared not be seen on a racecourse. Being determined to attend the Epsom Summer 
Meeting and to bet on every race as his custom was, he hit on the expedient of taking 
cover inside the coach, a seclusion from which he never emerged during all four days of 
the meeting, a friend being sent into the Ring before each race to do his commissions. 

On another occasion just before Ascot I was approached by a brother officer, 
whose hobby it was to be constantly inviting German officers to the Mess, a taste which 
seemed perverted even in days before the Hun had made himself so obnoxious. It 

appeared that the one ambition of Ober-Leutnant the Baron von-was to go to 

Ascot, and I was requested to find room for him on the coach. After much chcking of 
heels the matter was arranged, and on the Tuesday morning our guest accompanied us 
by tram to Windsor where we were to meet the coach. Though a hot day he wore an 
overcoat which he kept tightly buttoned up till the course was reached. He then 
proceeded to strip for the fray, and our astonishment may be imagined when we discovered 
that beneath his elegant dust-coat he was still more magnificently arrayed in full evening 
clothes, swallow-tailed coat, boiled shirt, white tie and all complete! This was rather a 
staggerer but worse was to come, for the Baron proceeded to punish the champagne in 
a manner that showed him to be no novice. He pledged all and sundry, until his shirt- 
front became more and more crumpled and his tie worked round under his ear. This 
exponent of Kultur never left the luncheon tent all day, and finally became so much the 
worse for wear that he had to be bundled inside the coach, and in this manner driven 
back to Windsor. It was a very “tired’’-looking Baron whom we half lifted into a hansom 
at Paddington, and I never quite forgave my friend, but the episode had the salutary elTect 
of keeping Germans out of the Mess from that time forth. 

Many enjoyable drives we had on the old Woolwich “bus,” and they were very 
popular with the ladies of the garrison. Sometimes we would send out overnight as 
many as five change teams to various pubs m the neighbouring Kentish villages, and 
starting off at 9 a.m, with a full coach would return to barracks in time for a late dinner. 
On these occasions the inside of the coach was crammed with spare harness, intricate 
planning being required to ensure the teams arriving at and returning from their respective 
destinatio ns; in fact the working out of the arrangements was no mean training for 
future staff officers in the art of writing orders. 

In 1894 I was at Aldershot, and did a iot of driving with a brother officer who was a 
great enthusiast and a very fine coachman. We had the coach out four days a week 
throughout most of the year, and were seldom deterred by weather, unless by a frost so 
severe as to make the roads impossible. In addition, we seized every opportunity of a 
day on one or other of the numerous stage coaches then running out of London, I am 
convinced that it is only by such continuous practice that a man may learn to drive well. 
Four-in-hand driving is not a thing one can successfully take up in fits and starts. Until 
the muscle of the arm gets hard it is out of the question to drive even a light-going team 
with confidence and efficiency, and the quickest hand is apt through disuse to become 
slow in manipulating and adjusting the reins. It was amazing to see the airy self- 
confidence with which an inexperienced coachman, and one who perhaps had not driven 
for months or years, would undertake to drive a party, say to the Derby, though this was 
an enterprise requiring all the skill of a driver who was not only thoroughly competent 
but whose muscles were fit from recent practice. On one occasion I remember the coach 
returning from Epsom with a “pick-axe” team, the missing leader having so exhausted 
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the coachman that it had to be taken off and left at a wayside inn. For safe and pleasur¬ 
able driving it is essential that the coachman should feel conscious of having something 
“up his sleeve” to give him full command of the situation in any emergency, and it is 
only when the driver is fit and has a good tight hold of his horses that they will trot away 
briskly together, instead of drifting along independently like a ship without a helmsman. 

A word about coach horses. It is to be regretted that the hunter with moderate 
knee action—once easily obtainable—is now so scarce. There is no more desirable type 
of horse with which to do a journey, and it is astonishing what daily mileage can be covered 
with a team of this description provided they have quality and substance and arc driven 
with judgment. At the same time the hackney breed was and is often much maligned. It 
was the fashion to say that they were lacking in stamina, and the show ring has doubtless 
encouraged a type in which extravagant action has too often been allowed to eclipse more 
sterling qualities, but the hackney of the right pattern with substance and medium action 
can well hold its own on the road with other breeds, and is by no means deficient in pace. 
Some of the fastest and best appointed stage coaches before the 1914 war were horsed 
largely by hackneys, and showed a satisfactorily clean casualty sheet at the end of each 
season. It is interesting to note how well horses thrive on a stage coach. They may have 
to do the double journey if a short stage, or only the single one if a long stage, but m 
neither case are they out of stables for very long. The regularity of their job seems to 
agree with them, and there arc few that don’t put on condition Many awkward animals 
too become quite lame after a short experience of this regular work. It is no bad 
occupation for a hunter to be driven in the summer time. The horse has no weight on 
his back and keeps fit and muscled-up until wanted for hunting. I have always wondered 
why coaching as a sport has not appealed more to hunting men, for the pleasure that 
every true horseman feels in getting on comfortable terms with a good horse is increased 
fourfold with a team, each member of which provides in itself a problem of surpassing 
interest—moreover the two sports work m with one another, as each may be enjoyed in 
Its own season. 

We took the Woolwich coach to all the principal race meetings within reach of 
London. These included Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, Sandown Park and Kempton 
Park, Sometimes only one team was required, at other limes two or more. This 
entailed putting teams together beforehand from whichever R.A. units could provide 
them. Getting them ready was good fun and good practice. 

At the Grand Military Meeting the rails were lined with military coaches, and the 
critics were in force to watch their arrival. At Ascot this was somewhat of an ordeal 
for the sensitive coachman, as Squash the nigger, a privileged character, was always at 
the barrier with a large audience to enjoy his jibes. Occasionally he had good material 
for these, as when an officer once missed the gateway in, and suddenly found his wheelers 
and leaders on different sides of the rope barrier, the leaders having jumped it; an 
awkward predicament. Sarcasm from the crowd was not infrequent, such as the advice 
tendered by a loafer standing near the entrance gate at Kempton Park, when a coach 
in swinging round the corner too fine went very near his toes. Both the coachman and 
the young thing beside him were as smart as paint and fancied themselves not a little. 
It was therefore some blow to their dignity when this victim of a “near miss,” reproach¬ 
fully eyeing the impeccable pair, said; “ ’Ere, drop them reins, guvnor, and let the ole 
woman ’ave a try.” 

On some of these expeditions we were overtaken by fog, and I remember returning 
from Sandown with the fog so thick that we had to go for miles at a foot’s pace with the 
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grooms holding lamps by the leaders’ heads. It was after 10 p.m, before we got home. 

On Derby day we had the coach on the Hill, where all the “fun of the fair” was to 
be seen. A large crowd collected to see the coaches gallop the hill, and those that put 
up a good show always received a round of applause If it was wet the wheels of the 
coach would sink deep into the ground in the course of the day, and many a trace was 
broken in driving off through not taking the precaution of first moving the coach on to 
firmer ground. On one occasion (1 think in St. AmanCs year) there was a terrific thunder¬ 
storm with torrents of rain. Some people were killed by lightnings and most of the cars 
were put out of action, but though passcngcis on the coaches were sitting in pools of water 
we managed to get off the course without mishap, passing many derelict cars. No one 
who was in it will forget that storm 

We did Ascot from Windsor, driving down from Woolwich on the previous Sunday 
and back again on the following one The coach had permission to drive through 
Windsor Park by the private route, and it was a delightful drive with practically no 
traffic. Other Ascot weeks I did from the house near Bagshot which Sir George 
Faudcl-Philhps always took for the week The regimental coach was put up at the 
Cricketers Inn dose by, and we started of}'each day with two coaches. Sir George's son 
(afterwards Sir Benjamin) having his own beautiful team of black browns, which I often 
had the pleasure of driving. When Ben Phillips had to give up driving for reasons of 
health he was good enough to present me with his coach, harness, etc. Lorna, Lady 
Howe, also gave me her late husband’s (Captain Quinlin Dick's) coach, an unusually 
light one, being built largely of aluminium. Both these coaches were passed on to 
R.H.A. batteries quartered at St. John's Wood. 

For Goodwood we kept the coach at the Angel at Midhurst, and stayed there for 
the week. These were always pleasant parties, and w^e were able to drive to the course 
With one team. One memorable Goodwood week was spent at Lord Henry Thynne's 
beautiful place, Muntham Court, near Worthing, now the home of his son and old friend 
of mine Colonel Ulnc Thynne. Lord Henry was an original member of the Four-m- 
Hand Club. We drove each day to Goodwood on our host's orange-coloured coach, 
which w'as an unusual one, being built to accommodate only three instead of the usual 
four on each seat. Wc changed horses twice, one team being provided by our host, 
the other two by a friend of his, and the driving was shared between Captain (now Lieut.- 
Colonel) “Tommy” Burns-Hartopp and myself. The weather was perfect, and we 
enjoyed the unique experience of driving for the first mile or two on the firm but springy 
turf of the Sussex downs. To me this was an unforgettable week. 

In 1913, having scraped together all the horses I could from the Riding Establishment 
which I then commanded, I ran the Woolwich coach for three consecutive days from 
Woolwich to Boxhill and back with four teams. We changed at Beckenham, Beddinglon 
and Epsom. Time-tables were printed and it was run just like a road coach. Time had 
to be well kept, and I think the experience was a popular one with officers, who had never 
done any serious coaching. I had previously run the Aldershot coach to Windsor and 
back in a similar manner, changing at the Staff College, Camberley, and at Ascot. These 
outings were always much enjoyed and afforded good practice for young coachmen. 

Pel'haps I should make some mention of driving m India. In my lime there were 
few coaches in that country, but most R.H.A. batteries and cavalry regiments ran a 
four-horsed brake, and ours had a seat behind the driver to hold four people as on a coach 
This enabled passengers to see the horses and made it more amusing than facing each 
other inside the brake. Our horses were wafers, of a well-bred coaching stamp, and 
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were a capital team to drive. But driving in India has not the same interest as at home. 
In the average station the surrounding country is unattractive, and the driving was mostly 
confined to an evening procession up and down the “Mall ” Sometimes an officer 
would take a lady friend for tete-i*tete drives, which to avoid inquisitive comment he 
would try to keep secret. Such a hope was futile, for if the coachman had formed the 
habit of calling at a certain bungalow so had the horses, and they would be sure to give 
the affair away to the next coachman who drove them m that neighbourhood by showing 
a strong tendency to turn in at the gates of the favoured residence. Horses, like elephants, 
do not forget ! The problems of traffic, hills, and heavy loads do not occur in India, and 
coachmen who have graduated in that country are apt to find on arrival home that they 
have still a great deal to learn. 

In 1924 I wrote as follows in the Royal Artillery Journal “For Artillery officers m 
particular four-m-hand driving should hold attractions, owing to the exceptional 
opportunities they have for indulging in it—opportunities which will cease to exist only 
on the day when battery stables are tenantless, forage barns have become petrol stores, 
and the universal employment of mechanical traction marks a new era in the history of 
the Regiment The coming of that day seems inevitable, and must be accepted as 
another milestone in the march of science, but the change must bring us sadness, for it 
will mean the passing of some of our most cherished traditions into the land of memories. ” 
That day has now arrived, and Cavalry and Artillery officers must feel deeply the 
disappearance of our four-footed friends. They were so much a part of our lives, for 
they were our inseparable companions both on and off parade, and formed so great a 
factor in our sports and amusements But let us not forget in our tendency to senti¬ 
mentalise how great a boon to the horse himself is this change in the conditions of 
warfare. No more will he have to suffer death, wounds and hardships in wars which he 
neither understands nor has had any hand in making. This must be our consolation 
for a blow which has fallen heavily on all horse-lovers, and let those of us who have 
reached the evening of our lives place on record the debt of gratitude we owe to the 
horse for the many happy years we have enioyed m his company. 

Road Coaching 

I have said that the meet of the stage coaches on the Horse Guards Parade was the 
only one of its kind in my recollection, but the daily scene in Northumberland Avenue 
ran it close as a spectacle, for this was the starting-point for nearly all the public coaches 
leaving London. From 10 o’clock the sound of the horns would be heard as one coach 
after another arrived from its stables and drew up in front of its starting-place. This 
would be one or other of the hotels in the Avenue, the most patronised being the Victoria 
and the Mctropole, though a few coaches started from the Grand. The guards (usually 
scarlet-coated) received their way-bills from the booking-clerk in the hotel and proceeded 
to get their passengers on board, and there was generally a crowd of coaching men and 
more or less sporting characters to see the coaches off. The whole scene was one of 
hveliness and bustle, and though these were only pleasure coaches one imagines that it 
was in some degree a reproduction in miniature of the start of the stage- and mail-coaches 
in pre-railway times. 

My first experience of road coaching was in 1891 with Charles Webling, who at that 
time was running the Excelsior coach, winter and summer, from London to Tunbridge 
Wells and back. 1 have not kept a time-table of this coach, but the double journey must 
have covered more than seventy miles. Sometimes I would start with the coach from 
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London, but would often go direct from Woolwich to join it at Croydon. In the month of 
December the last twenty miles or so were done with lamps ht, and in spite of the sometimes 
numbing cold there was a great fascinalion in driving ten miles an hour in the dark behind 
a high-couraged but well-bitted team. I have always liked driving at night, when horses 
seem to show their best form. The Excelsior afterwards ran to Sevenoaks, and we had 
SIX horses on up the long Hildenborough Hill This means a big bunch of reins in the 
hand and a certain lack of control, but George Chapman, of whom I shall write later, 
told me he frequently drove six on the Eastbourne-Brighton road, and often at the gallop. 
As this road is mostly very narrow I should imagine that his passengers had some 
exciting moments. 

The most widely popular professional coachman of the ’eighties was no doubt Jim 
(or Jem) Selby. This famous public character died just before I began coaching, but 1 
well remember his picturesque appearance. White-haired and somewhat corpulent he 
was yet a young man, for at his death in December, 1888, he was only in his forty-fifth 
year Born in 1844, he was sent into an auctioneer’s office, but soon forsook this for the 
road He began by driving the Tunbridge Wells coach in summer and the St. Albans in 
winter, and in 1878 ran his own coach, the Old Times, on this road. In the winter of 
1880-81 the Old Times ran to Windsor, and in the summer of the same year it was put on 
to Virginia Water, on which road it continued till 1888, going in winter only as far as 
Oatlands Park. In the summer of 1888 it started on the Brighton road. Major Dixon, 
Sir Thomas Peyton, and Sir Henry de Bathe were Selby's first subscribers on the Old 
Times in 1878, and the coach remained continuously on the road during these ten years. 

Perhaps I should explain that on some roads, instead of the expenses being found 
entirely by the proprietor or by two or more partners, subscribers were taken, and this 
made an important difference. These subscribers paid a fixed sum for the privilege of 
driving one or more days a week. If there was a subscriber for every day of the week 
the whole of the expenses of the season might be covered, and the proprietor made 
independent of the effect which bad weather or other circumstances might have had on 
the booking of fares. In the case of a winter coach little return could in any case be 
expected from this source. 

Selby’s name is memorable for his record drive from London to Brighton and back 
in 7 hrs. 50 mins. A bet of £1,000 to £500 was offered and taken that the journey could 
not be done in eight hours. On July 13th, 1888, Selby accomplished it with his Old 
Times coach in the time recorded, thus winning the wager. It is true that the London 
traffic was cleared for him ; still it was a fine feat of coachmanship and endurance. I 
have been told that on this drive the coach was never stopped, an army of men being 
engaged to man the wheels while horses were being changed. I have always doubted the 
truth of this story, particularly as no great advantage could have been gained by such a 
proceeding, but the fact remains that with eight teams and fourteen changes the latter 
took altogether only 6 mins. 12 secs., while the whole drive was accomplished at the 
average pace of 13.79 miles per hour ! 

Those who accompanied Selby on the Brighton drive were Messrs. Beckett, Macadam, 
“Swish” Broadwood, W. Cosier, and last, but not least, Carleton Blythe. All these were 
prominent coaching men at that time. 

There is a well-known coloured engraving of Selby’s drive, from a picture painted at 
the time. In 1937 the original oil painting was purchased by some friends of the late 
Captain Bertram Mills and presented to him at a memorable dinner at Olympia at which 
I had the honour to preside; though, strange to say, the dinner was actually given by 
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the ever hospitable Bertram himself, and was done with iiis usual thoroughness. The 
centre*piece of the table was an accurate model of the jumping arena at Olympia, and the 
fare was “Old English,’' consisting of pea soup, turbot, roast saddle of English lamb, and 
Stilton cheese, all excellent of their kind. Bertram Mills already possessed Selby’s 
original Old Times coach. 

Selby’s effects were sold at Aldridge’s at phenomenal prices, and many of them 
became the property of that well-known coaching man, Mr. W. Rudston (“Ruddy”) 
Faulconer. Some are now owned by his widow, and some passed to his nephew. 
Colonel Rob Faulconer, M.C. These include one of Selby’s coaching coals, a true work 
of art, and made of such cloth as we may now dream about but are not likely to see again. 
Mr. Faulconer, who was closely associated with Selby during his coaching career, drove 
the Old Times to his funeral, which was attended by most of the other road coaches and 
many private ones. 

Old play-goers may remember one of the Drury Lane autumn dramas in which 
appeared a sporting looking character dressed m tail coat, “sponge-bag” trousers and 
grey top hat with cornflower buttonhole, a get-up which has since been adopted by the 
modern school as a kind of coaching “uniform.” Under the thinly disguised name of 
“Captain Ritz-Gay” this was a creditable impersonation of Captain Carleton Blythe, 
one of the best known characters m late Victorian and Edwardian times of whom there 
were many stories. He had all the sporting activities of the “man about town,” and 
was a member of the famous Pelican Club, the National Sporting Club, and others of a 
like nature. He was a friend of King Edward VII, with whom he shared the coaching 
tour made in France by His Majesty. 

Carleton Blythe ran or was associated with at least a dozen road coaches from 
London or in the provinces, but he made history with his famous Defiance. In 1879 
this coach, with Fownes senior as professional and Cracknell as guard, ran from Oxford 
to Cambridge via London, a distance of no less than 112 miles. On Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays it left Oxford at 9 a.m., changing horses at Wheatley, Tetsworth, Stoken- 
church, High Wycombe, Gerrards Cross, Hayes and Acton, reaching Hatchetts at 2.50, 
where twenty minutes were allowed for lunch. Here the coach stood outside while the 
meal was taken and horses were changed. The team out of London were skewbalds, and if 
they had not turned up when their owner emerged from lunch he would turn to the 
crowd and ask: “Has anyone seen my guinea-pigs?” The fresh team from Piccadilly 
worked to Tottenham Cross, other changes being Waltham Cross, Hoddesdon, Wade’s 
Mill, Buntingford, Royston and Harston, Cambridge being reached at 9 p.m.—fifteen 
teams in all, with rest horses kept as well. On the alternate days the return journey was 
made, and on Saturdays the coach actually ran on to Cheltenham, a further forty-eight 
miles, arriving there at 2 a.m. on Sunday, this part of the road being horsed by Mr. 
Augustus Craven, a well-known coaching man of the time. On Monday the coach 
started on its return journey at 4 a.m. 120 horses were used, exclusive of those between 
Oxford and Cheltenham. This stupendous undertaking established a record in the 
annals of the coaching revival. 

Carleton Blythe was the hero of one well-known story. He was in Heath’s hat 
shop one day having his hat ironed when a certain Archbishop of Canterbury came in, 
and taking the bare-headed Captain Blythe for the shopman handed him his shovel hat and 
asked: “Have you got a hat like that?” “No, I haven’t,” said Carleton, “and if I had, 
Fm damned if I would put the pesky thing on my head.” He was very particular about 
keeping lime, and would stop for no one. If a passenger’s hat blew off the owner w<Hild 
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see it no more, but he was welcome to replace it at the next change from the large stock 
of every variety of “tile’' that was carried inside the coach for this purpose. 

Carleton Blythe was kind to young enthusiasts, and did me a good turn on one 
occasion, though I was then a perfect stranger to him. I had turned up in Northumber¬ 
land Avenue to drive a certain coach, but found that owing to a misunderstanding it had 
started without me. Seeing my disappointment, my fnend in need at once took me up 
to the professional on one of the other coaches, whom I did not know, and thus enabled 
me to have a most enjoyable day’s driving. This good sportsman died in 1931, aged 
eighty. On every anniversary of his birthday right up to his death he never failed to put 
a “Cheer-oh” advertisement in The Times to all his friends. The above by the way is the 
correct form of this greeting, not the objectionable “Cheerio” which has become so 
common. 

The road coaches in those days were much patronised by stage beauties and men 
about town. Prominent among the latter was the celebrated Hughie Drummond, whose 
doings were much chronicled by the old Pink 'Un. Many stones were told of him, 
including the classic one of the old gentleman who was laid flat by slipping up on a 
banana skin. Having been picked up by Hughie and politely handed his hat and gloves 
he was requested to do it again on the ground that “my friend didn’t see.” On another 
occasion this inveterate practical joker was sitting on a coach at Epsom when Sir John 
Bennett, of the famous clock-making firm, drew alongside on his cob and began talking 
to some friends. As a gesture of welcome Hughie promptly dropped off the coach and 
landed astride the cob behind the baronet’s back, to the latter’s consternation and wrath. 
Hughie Drummond was for a time in the family bank, and might have become a pillar 
of finance, for he was full of brains, but life with a big L had too many attractions for 
him. At the time 1 am writing of Ted Fownes was driving the Rocket to Boxhill, and 
one day, when I was on the coach, Drummond turned up as a passenger in company with 
a convivial friend. They had come almost straight from a Covent Garden ball, and neither 
having laid head on a pillow they perhaps thought to find in a peaceful country outing 
the equivalent of a night’s rest. Anyhow at 10.30 a.m. Hughie and his accomplice were 
found in the hotel uncorking their “breakfast” in the shape of a bottle of “the Widow.” 
Thus fortified they climbed on the coach, and all went quietly till we passed Drummonds 
Bank, whose destinies our fare had for a brief moment assisted to control. When the 
sacred portals burst upon his view they were greeted by Hughie with a view-holloa that 
John Peel himself might have envied, but it appeared to bewilder if not shock the peaceful 
wayfarers in Trafalgar Square, On arrival at Boxhill our hero disappeared from view 
and was no more seen. Indeed, I only saw Hughie Drummond once again, when some 
lime afterwards he viewed a race at Epsom from the top of our coach. He was then 
very down on his luck and appeared to have a presentiment of the end which was not far 
oflF. He had burnt the candle at both ends and centre, and died when just past forty, 
having as he justly claimed lived every moment of his life. He had a host of friends 
and was in his way something of a genius. 

To all coaching men the name Fownes is a household word. Edwin, Arthur, Ernest 
and Charlie, the four gifted sons of a gifted father, were in their prime in the nineties. 
“Daddy” Fownes himself had given up, but I well remember his handsome and 
venerable figure, and for some time before he was laid to rest in Putney Vale Cemetery, 
followed by a long cortege of coaches, he was usually to be found at the Hotel Victoria 
on the arrival of the coaches in the evening. With his four sons arriving olf their respective 
roads the nightly gathering was a true galaxy of talent. The transmission to his sons of 
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the old man’s wonderful ability to drive four horses was a striking instance of heredity, 
I have driven with all of them, and could testify, if such testimony were needed, to their 
fine and finished coachmanship. All have now joined the majority, Edwin, or Ted as all his 
friends called him, though the eldest, being the last to go. It was a liberal education to 
see this fine artist handhng one “lot” after another just as they came, light-handed as a 
woman, yet holding a rough team in a grip of iron, and always sitting as still as a rock. 
One team was made to appear as easy to drive as another, until the illusion was dispelled 
by their passing into less capable hands. If ever a man was born to his vocation Ted 
Fownes was that man, and as long as he remained on the road so long was there an 
example to aspiring youth of what super-excellence in coachmanship could be. 

Ted Fownes inherited his father’s distinguished appearance and courtly manners. 
When on the box he “looked the part” to perfection, and what he did not know about 
driving and coaching was not worth knowing. In his later years he became proprietor 
of the Avon Hotel, Amesbury. Here he lived, surrounded by an interesting collection 
of coaching pictures and trophies, some of which have now been presented by his family 
to the London Museum, Many were the reminiscences with which he regaled his friends, 
but he received occasional shocks. Much of the coaching talk was like a foreign language 
to the new generation, one of which, seeing a long line of coaching whips hanging on the 
wall and wishing to show his appreciation, remarked that they looked a nice lot of fishing 
rodsl Ted was often urged to write a book on his experiences, and it is regrettable that 
he never did so, for in his long career he had met with many interesting people and 
events. To those who collect tales of the miraculous the following may appeal. Ted 
was one day sitting next to his father, who was driving. The old gentleman, who was 
unequalled in the skill with which he wielded the long thong, had occasion to use it on 
his near leader, always the most difiicult horse m the team to hit with neatness and eflfect. 
His son, in admiration of the way the stroke was delivered, suggested an “encore.” The 
old man once more got his whip out, and on the second application the horse gave a 
hitch of his hindquarters and kicked the trace off the bar. The trace flew up in the air, 
and on its downward course hooked itself on to the bar again. Father and son looked at 
each other, doubting the evidence of their own eyes, but Ted, whether or not with his 
tongue in his cheek, always maintained the truth of the story. In any case it secured 
premier honours wherever stories were being capped, and effectually silenced all 
competition. Ted always claimed that he accompanied his mother to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. This may have been so, for he was born in that year, though not 
till after the exhibition was closed. I must leave the reader to work this one out! Ted 
Fownes died in December, 1943, at the age of mnety-two, followed in April by Lord 
Lonsdale, aged eighty-seven, who was also at one time a great patron of the road. They 
were two Grand Old Men whose like we may never see again. 

In 1904 I embarked on my first venture as a proprietor. I was then quartered at 
Aldershot, and on June 4th of that year my partner, the late Lieut.-Col. (then Captain) 
H. P. Levita and myself ran the Nine Days’ Wonder from London to Aldershot and back. 
The coach (a Shanks, freshly painted and lettered) derived its name from the fact that we 
were only able to put it on for nine days, the dates selected being the interval between 
Epsom and Ascot. The period was all too short, but the enterprise was one of those 
rare ones which from first to last could be pronounced an unqualified success. 

There was much cold water thrown on the scheme by the knowing ones. Many 
shook their heads over the time-table and said we were attempting the impossible, that 
it was too long a drive to do in the day, and that even if we succeeded in keeping to our 
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times wc should carry no passengers. But the proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and the Press and the critics were silenced when we were able to show at the end of our 
brief season that we had taken an average of £9 a day in fares, and that the coach had 
never been more than three minutes late at either end—not a bad performance considering 
that the road was thirty-seven miles each way. As this is a longer distance than has been 
covered m one day by any road coach since that time or for many years previously, it may 
be of interest to publish the time-table, which shows that, alJowingforchanges, we had to 
average ten miles an hour actual travelling. Often we were obliged to gallop, but the 
seven teams provided by Messrs. Tilling were all out of hard work and as fit as fiddles. 
Of course we had taken great trouble m their selection, and went daily down to Til lings’ 
yard at Peckham, where they then kept over a thousand horses, and tried one team after 
another, usually along the adjacent tramhnes When I add that the weather during the 
period was uniformly perfect, it may be conceded that I have some excuse for looking 
back on those nine days as amongst the most enjoyable of my coaching experience 
Incidentally, I beheve this to have been the first instance, at all events in modern times, 
of an officer running a public stage-coach while still on the active list Many of the 
professionals and coaching men came down with us at various times, and a long account of 
the venture appeared in The Road, of July, 1904. Amongst others whose appreciation 
of the performance we most valued was the late Walter Shoolbred (of the Tottenham 
Court Road firm) who in former days ran the well-known Guildford coach over the same 
road, and who was known to be most particular about keeping time. 

THE « NINE DAYS^ WONDER,” 

ALDERSHOT & LONDON COACH. 

TIME TABLE OF THE «*NINE DAYS’ WONDER” 
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1 
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i 





i 
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1 
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10 
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10 
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1 
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14 

Esher (Bear Hotel) 
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20 

•Cobham 
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(lO Milts for Tea ) 


17 

•Cobham 

(WliJtc Lion Hotel ) 

It 50 

23 
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Surbiton 


27 

•Guildford 

12 55 

27 
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(Lion Hotel ) 



Thames 



Hof's Back 


30 

•Putney Vale 
(Newland-i Farm ) 

6 IS 


Tongham 



Putney Bridge 


37 

•Aldershot 

20 





(linyal Hotel) 


37 

Hotel Metropvic 

70 


^Change Uorsos. 


On this coach we had a near leader who was always getting his tail over the rein. 
This is a tiresome habit which some horses acquire to the extent of continually “fishing” 
for the rejn with their tails. There are two ways of dealing with this nuisance. One is 
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to pass the lead rein through a poll terret, Le., a terret on top of the wheeler’s head, but 
this causes extra friction and is apt to worry the wheei horse. A better way is (if the 
offender is the near leader) to pass the near lead rein through the inside head terret (or 
the bearing-rein terret) of the off wheeler, and then back through the middle pad terret 
of the near wheeler; the converse if the trouble is with the off leader. This has a 
somewhat awkward appearance but is quite effective. 

The offending horse in this case was, of course, docked, as most coach horses are, 
and perhaps a word may be said here on the subject of docking horses. Many people 
hold that It is a barbarous practice which should be stopped by law. Having seen a horse 
which never took its nose out of the manger while this operation was being performed 
I cannot think that if it is done quickly and skilfully there is much, if any cruelty, involved, 
but to turn a docked horse out in a fly-riddcn paddock definitely is cruel. If we leave 
aside the question of cruelty it becomes a matter of expediency or fashion. Some hold 
that it is more dangerous to drive a long-tailed horse as he is more likely to get the rein 

under his tail. With this 1 disagree. The very fact of his tail being longer means that 

he must lift it higher to get it over the rein, and if he does succeed in doing so the rein 

is more easily released owing to the extra leverage that is obtained in lifting a long tail. 

A horse has great power in his dock, and it requires a considerable effort to free a rem 
from under a short tail. 1 have driven a great number of long-tailed horses and 
seldom had trouble from this cause. It may be thought that in old coaching days it 
was the universal custom to drive short-tailed horses, but this was by no means the 
case, and I possess a set of six old coaching prints with not a single docked horse in 
any of the teams depicted. 

If It becomes a question of fashion, the eye quickly gets accustomed to any change 
Many of us remember the time when nearly all hunters were docked, and a long-tailed 
horse was the exception. The same custom prevailed in the Royal Artillery, where all 
the gun horses were docked for many years, and there was a good deal of grumbling 
when the custom was stopped by order. Nowadays the position is reversed. It is the 
exception to see a short-tailed hunter, and all gun horses were undocked up to the time of 
their disappearance. Few people now would for choice buy a docked hunter, and there 
is no doubt that a well-kept and well-carried tail of natural length adds greatly to a 
horse’s appearance. How well, for example, the Royal carriage horses look in harness 
with their tails on. Hackney men would doubtless be up in arms if compelled to exhibit 
undocked horses in the show-ring; but after all why not? Surely it would be preferable 
to the mere button of a tail which is all that the docking-kmfe too often leaves on the 
hackney horse. We should all soon get accustomed to the change and should deprecate 
any return to the former practice. 

About this time I did a lot of coaching with George Chapman who ran the Vigilant 
coach to Brighton, and who died only recently. His route was through Sutton, Reigate, 
Crawley, Cuckfield and Clayton Hill, making the distance to Brighton fifty-seven miles. 
We lunched at the White Hart Hotel, Reigate (since pulled down) on the down journey, 
and at the King’s Head, Cuckfield, coming up, a house then celebrated for its cuisine and 
excellent home-grown vegetables. Reigate Hill was a snorter, and necessitated a cock¬ 
horse on the up journey. The short stage from Cuckfield to Clayton Hill was a suitable one 
for galloping, and I well remember the team of four blood bays that were kept on this 
ground. They galloped like one horse, but got to know their stage so well that the 
unwary coachman was sometimes caught napping through the trot too soon becoming 
a gallop. This is a thing to beware of on a stage that is regularly galloped. Horses ^ 
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sometimes get too keen, and the practice of habitually galloping down the hills is apt to 
depreciate the booking receipts. I never enjoyed any coaching more than the days I 
spent on the Vigilant, often with my friend and partner, Harry Levita. George Chapman 
was a great sportsman and good judge of a horse. A fine coachman himself, he was 
perhaps more particular about the quality of his horses than that of their mouths. We 
had occasionally some rough drives, but it was excellent practice. Time was religiously 
kept, and I have always thought that conditions on this road approximated more nearly 
than on any other of modern times to one’s conception of the “good old days,” 

Chapman was fond of hunting, and was sometimes good enough to mount me with 
the Southdown hounds One incident remains in my memory, though it has nothing to 
do with coaching. 1 was riding a horse of his when we came to a footbridge which was 
the only crossing over a broadish river, and hounds were running on the other side. Jt 
was a question of leading over in single file. As each horse went over the bridge became 
more ai)d more greasy and slippery. When it came to my turn I had got half-way across 
when my horse slipped, and in his efforts to recover himself put his hind leg clean through 
the footway and lay there on his belly. I thought he was certain to break his leg, but 
luckily he behaved sensibly and didn’t struggle. We had to send to a farm house for a 
saw to cut him free, but there was no means of getting him to the other side except by 
dropping him into the river some twenty feet below, and this we did after removing the 
saddle. The horse swam to the other side, and though he started off a bit stiff I was able 
to finish the hunt on him. I once bought a very good hunter out of Chapman's coach 
and took him to Leicestershire, where, though not a blood horse, he quite held his own. 

It was on this coach that a somewhat eccentric old lady, who lived at Brighton, used 
invariably to travel once every season. She insisted on riding inside the coach however 
hot the weather, and would never get out at the changes On descending at Cuckfield 
for tea, the other passengers, forgetful of the old lady or ignorant of her presence, used 
generally to throw their overcoats and wraps carelessly through the coach window, till 
the poor creature must have been nearly suffocated by the avalanche of clothing that 
descended on her head. 

There was a gratifying instance one day of the labourer being thought worthy of his 
hire. I had driven the whole way up from Brighton myself, as Chapman had business 
elsewhere. Beside me sat an American gentleman who spoke little, but I could see that 
he was enjoying himself. On saying good night in the Avenue he shook me warmly by 
the hand, and added practical to verbal acknowledgments for the pleasure of his drive by 
leaving a golden sovereign nestling in my palm, thus nobly living up to the motto “ Don’t 
forget the driver.” 

Chapman used to run the Vigilant in the spring betw^een Eastbourne and Brighton. 
I have spent many an Easter holiday on this road, and the coach always loaded well. 
For several seasons before the last war this coach ran from London to Boxhill, a charming 
drive and destination, and the coach was well patronised. Here we used to meet on its 
up journey the Venture, which Alfred Vanderbilt (afterwards drowned on the Lusitania) 
ran between London and Brighton, and whose passengers lunched as we did at the 
Burford Bridge Hotel* I never drove Vanderbilt’s coach, or even went on it, though he 
came down with iw on the Nine Days’ Wonder, and was very complimentary. 

The Venture was horsed entirely by American horses which their owner brought 
over with him. His grey London team was very popular with the crowd, and the coach 
was well-, but I think over-, horsed. It was run with mne teams, which meant very short 
stages. This in.my opinion is a mistake, as horses arc apt to become over-fresh, and only 
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begin to settle to their work as the end of the stage is reached. On the Vigilant we covered 
about the same distance (though a different road) with seven teams. Vanderbilt at that 
time ran a coach from each end of the Brighton road, the second coach (the Viking) 
being driven by his friend “Eddie” Koch, a very good coachman and a most amusing 
man. The professional was Charles Wilson 

In 1905 I again blossomed out as a proprietor in partnership with Colonel Levita, 
Sir George Hastings, and Count “Johnny” de Madre, of polo fame, who drove well and 
always wore a beaver hat. In the autumn of that year we ran the Meteor from the 
Hotel Metropole (London) to the Red Lion, Hatfield, a distance of twenty-one miles. 
Three teams were used, and they were all grey horses, except one conspicuously spotted 
wheeler in the London team. Our route was by Child’s Hill, Barnet, and the Great North 
Road, and aided by fine weather we had a most successful season I have always liked 
the autumn months for coaching. There is no heat to distress horses, and the crisp 
October mornings have an exhilarating effect on both human and equine spirits. At 
that time the northern route out of London was the best, as there were fewer trams, and 
less traffic of all descriptions. 

The next venture in which I had a hand was in conjunction with Mr, Martinez de Hoz, 
the well-known Argentine sportsman and horse-breeder, whose sons were afterwards 
equally well known on the French turf. I had stayed with this gentleman on his Argentine 
estancia, Chapadmalal, a beautiful place ideally suited for horse-breeding. Here he kept 
m addition to much blood stock a wonderful stud of hackneys. We had many* talks 
about coaching, with the result that in the spring of 1908 he sent to England some forty- 
five horses all bred by himself, and on the Easter Monday of that year the Reliance was 
launched between London and Guildford. Ted Fownes was professional, and for some 
weeks previous to our opening day he and I were busy getting the horses ready. To 
many of them harness was a new experience, and some shied so badly that we were more 
than once taken clean off the road. A few were incurable and had to be drafted, but 
when the final selections were made we were able to produce a lot that I think it is safe 
to say have seldom been equalled and never surpassed on any road coach. There was 
little to choose between the London teams and those down the road, a condition not 
always fulfilled in road coaching, and the team of black browns which brought us daily 
from Cobham into Guildford (a distance of ten miles) always in fifty-five minutes were, as 
Fownes himself described them, “four lions.” This was real coaching, and the horses in 
question grew bigger in condition as the season advanced. 

Here I may mention a guide as to pace which I learnt from Ted Fownes. The 
coachman by looking down can see the bolts revolving on the box of the front wheel. 
If he sees four bolls he may know that the coach is travelling at twelve miles an hour, if 
only three bolts the pace will be about ten. It is seldom nowadays that the former rate 
is touched, though at times we reached it on the Nine Days’ Wonder. I refer of course 
to trotting, not galloping, when this rate is much exceeded. 

AU the horses on the Reliance were hackneys. They all had size, courage and action, 
though not too much of the latter. None were more than six years old, many being only 
five, but in a twelve-weeks season there were few who missed their turn, and those people, 
who are prejudiced against the hackney breed and mistrustful of their powers of doing a 
journey, might have modified their opinion after a day spent behind these products of the 
Argentine. 

Martinez de Hoz was a member of the Coaching Club and drove a smart team of 
chestnuts. He also owned some good-looking hacks, and hunted in Leicestershire. He 
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bought the disqualified Derby winner Craganour for the Argentine Government. 

In road coaching I share Ted Fownes's predilection for the big main roads. They 
are to my mmd more like the real thing than are the winding country lanes. There was 
no better coaching road than the Guildford and Portsmouth, unless it was the Brighton 
road. It is long since there was a Portsmouth coach. The last was the Rocket, run by 
Captain Hargreaves in 1877, 1878 and 1882 “Father” Fownes drove this coach in ’77 
and ’78, Ted Fownes in ’82. The distance was seventy-two miles, and must have taken 
some doing, even in those halcyon and comparatively cheap days. 

For many years 1 drove at odd times the Venture and Vivid coaches, the former to 
Windsor, the latter to Hampton Court, winter and summer. Both these coaches were 
owned by Arthur Fownes, and ran seven days a week. They always loaded well. Arthur, 
like all his brothers, was a magnificent coachman, but never liked another coach to be 
ahead of him, and would always pass it, even if it meant galloping or going the wrong side 
of a street refuge Mr W. A. Barron was his principal subscriber and took over both 
coaches after Fownes’s death, running them for years afterwards with Percy Brown, 
Charles Tilley and later Harry Milton as professionals and Charles Minnett as guard on 
the Vivid Mr. Barron was an enthusiast who did a lot for coaching, and won numerous 
successes in the show ring with a fine team of chestnuts. For several years he gave an 
annual coaching dinner at his house in Westbourne Terrace, and in these austere days it 
is tantalising to remember what excellent dinners those were. 

The Perseverance ran to Dorking, and was very well horsed by the proprietor, 
Mr Brown. I remember in particular a show team of black hackneys which won many 
prizes and were a charming lot to drive. The professional was Tom Tagg, who happily 
is still with us, and as everyone knows is a most accomplished coachman. 

The Old Times ran to Virginia Water in summer, Oatlands Park in winter. It w'as 
run by Tom Harveyson, an imposing figure on the box who wore “Newgate frill” 
whiskers. He went in for a rather heavy, stocky type of horse, but they were all of a 
good stamp. In those days 1 suppose such horses were to be bought for £50 or less. 
Nowadays if they exist (which is doubtful) they would fetch at least double that sum. 

Walter Samson was professional on the Guildford coach, a dapper little man with 
mutton-chop whiskers, who when off the coach was famous for a huge umbrella which 
accompanied him everywhere. One of the subscribers, though a capable coachman, was 
given to running things fine. Samson once remarked: “J never have a shave on the 
mornings Mr,-is driving, as I always know I shall get one on the coach.” 

Mr. J. Thompson was proprietor of the Tantivy. A big man, he had perhaps a 
somewhat ugly seat on the box, but there was no finer coachman. As strong as a bullock, 
his hands were superb, and he sat as quiet as a statue. Major T. G. Price was his partner 
for many years, and I’m glad to say is with us still.* 

The Nimrod (Brighton and London, 1899) I never drove, but I well remember seeing 
it entering and leaving London. It was run by Captains Spicer and “Buzz” Hamilton 
with Ted Fownes as professional and S. Scarlett as guard, and as it sped gaily down 
Piccadilly presented a picture not easily forgotten with its four fine skewbalds, a colour 
much patronised by Captain Spicer. Canary yellow was the colour scheme of the coach 
throughout, and in every detail it was the perfection of turn-out. 

Captain Steeds about this time was running his Comet coach to Brighton. This 
coach was finely horsed, and had a record sale, some thirty-five horses fetching an average 


* Since these words were written Major Price has died, aged 84. 
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of 110 guineas. Another Comet coach was run to Brighton in the early nineties by E. 
Woodlands, and driven by Arthur Woodlands. 

In more recent years we have had the Old Berkeley, which was run as an afternoon 
coach from Great Missenden to Rickmansworth by Mr. Leighton Greaves, who was 
afterwards joined by Sidney Truett. The last named, together with the late Walter 
Gillman, put this coach on from London to Epsom, London to Leatherhead, and Brighton 
to Lewes. In 1924 it ran on four different roads, which is probably a record. In 1926 
Mr. Truett sold coach, horses, etc., to Mr Claud Goddard and Captain Bertram Mills, 
who ran it that season to Brighton with S. Truett managing it for them. I have had 
many good days on the Old Berkeley, and am happy to say that Sidney Truett, one of the 
few veteran coachmen left, is still going strong. 

The Tally-Ho coach was run to Oxford (1929), and later to Boxhill, by Messrs. 
Goddard, Mills and Colebrook, with Charles Minnett as guard, Mr. Goddard finally 
running the coach on his own account. It was well horsed and beautifully turned out 
down to the smallest detail. Major Gore Lambarde, so well known in hunting, racing 
and showing circles, managed the Oxford coach for the proprietors, driving it when they 
were absent, and prior to the opening day the horses were kept at his place near Sevenoaks. 

1 was invited to assist him for a time in their preparation for the coming season, and our 
hands were kept literally full taking out three or four teams.of young horses a day in 
addition to pairs. Gore Lambarde belonged to the old school, and looked the personality 
that he was. A fine judge of a horse, he was also a keen and good coachman, as his 
father had been before him. Both are commemorated by the coaching whip now hanging 
in the hall of Boodles Club. This particular whip had been used on the old “White 
Hastings'’ stage coach. It had passed from father to son, and was presented to the Club 
by the latter. Through the kindness of Mr. Goddard I afterwards had many good 
drives on the Taliy-Ho, as also with his private teams at his country home. 

I must not omit to mention another Venture coach which was run regularly between 
Harrogate and Scarborough by that well-known north country sportsman Mr. Lewis 
Priestman, M.F.H., with Will Payne as guard. I was never privileged to see this coach, 
but judging by some photographs in my possession it was splendidly hors^. 

I also owe many delightful drives to my late friend, Ronald Collins, who for many 
years drove his very useful team of bays and browns to Richmond Park and back every 
Saturday winter and summer, and kindly invited me to drive whenever I could. 

Other road coaches I have driven over a period of some fifty-four years are the 
Sportsman (London, Esher and Ockham—E. J. Delaforce), Coronet (London and Esher— 
Ted Fownes), Vale of White Horse (Savernake and Swindon, Bath and Salisbury, London 
and Maidenhead—T. Hooper Deacon), Magnet (Great Missenden and Windsor, Great 
Missenden and Rickmansworth—L. Greaves), Reynard (London and Windsor—R. Craig 
McKerrow), Old Tunes (London and Brighton, Brighton and Arundel—Lord Leconfield), 
New Times (London and Guildford—Wimbusb), Tantivy (Henley and Maidenhead, 
Tunbridge Wells and Brighton—J. Thompson), Nimrod (London and Brighton— 
N. Perkins), Greyhound (London and Great Fosters, Egham, London and Hampton 
Court—Mr. F. Unwin), and probably some I have forgotten. 

Memories of happy times spent in coaching crowd in upon me. Many of them are 
too trivial to write down, but are none the less cherished. We all know Whyte-MelviUe'’s 
lines 

"'But I freely admit (hat the best of my fun 
I owe it to horse and hound*'^ 
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The author of course had hunting in mind, though the words could include coaching. 
To which of the two sports do I owe “the best of my fun” ? I hardly know, but I assert 
without any reservation that the happiest days of my life have been spent on the back of 
a horse and the box of a coach. Where such toasts are honoured I drink with enthusiasm 
to “The Chase,” yet it seems to me but half a toast unless coupled with that of “The 
Road.” 




STEEPLECHASING 


By G. GEDDES 



AM genuine enthusiast enough to admit having a thrill of pleasure 
when I was invited to write at length on National Hunt racing. At 
last I was to have the scope to deal with the sport which for so many 
years had been my prime hobby. 

The first jumping meeting the writer attended was at the now 
defunct Rothbury in 1927, and it is possible that few readers, even 
trainers and riders, ever put in an attendance there. Later I went to Perth and Bogside. 
A professional association with this racing, which required the greatest intimacy and 
interest, began in 1934-35, when I was invited to compile the first season of Chaseform, 
the N.H. Form Book which has gone from strength to strength. In subsequent seasons 
I continued to do a great deal of work for this publication. 

In Great Britain to-day National Hunt racing is very much “the poor brother” of 
our racing—a state of affairs I deplore and which I am convinced need not obtain. Each 
winter Press nobly extols the merits of Jumping, each winter many racing people say 
how much they prefer it to flat-racing and while that may be genuine—some of it is 
affected—no constructive action to help ever seems to occur. This can usefully be 
enlarged upon later. Meanwhile, let us briefly recall the early history of this racing so 
far as it is useful to do so, such consideration being the early part of a complete 
summary of the sport from its inception downwards, 

I do not think it ever matters a great deal as to when a sport or a movement begins 
in its most rudimentary form. What does matter, I think, is to see why it began and 
when it took its earliest concrete shape. Generally the date of the beginnmg of anything 
progressive ^and the date of the first sign of its taking shape are very different, and it is 
only the latter—surely—that is of interest and value to us? For purposes of considering 
National Hunt racing as an original sport run over a fair hunting country enclosed by 
rails and stands (in most cases), and for considering the breeding of horses competing, 
I submit that the sensible date for us is 1836, the year of the first organised meeting at 
Liverpool. To this should be added the addendum that in Ireland—^always some thirty 
years ahead of England in its running of this racing—the date might fairly be reckoned 
as 1803. 

Now, the putting forward of such dates may be seized upon by many who will go 
to lengths to mention earlier dates as starting-points of there being some shape in the 
sport; and meetings of a sort run at such-and-such small places some fifty years earlier 
will be quoted. Of such races and meetings I am well aware, but while they are worthy 
of passing mention I contend that the years 1836 and 1803, in England and Ireland 
respectively, are sensible in considering early organised steeplechasing. 

Only now, with our minds on these dates and the significance of them, let us free 
ourselves to look at the happenings of those earlier days; when steeplechasing on 
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racecourses as we know them and as they began to be known in 1836 did not exist: days 
of some ill-repute and of no organisation. 

"‘ril ride against you in a chase from St Luke’s steeple here to St. Mary’s at- 

twenty miles away” must have been frequently said from around 1750. Such an event 
over country must in every case—then—have arisen directly from meetings during 
hunting. Is it not easy to visualise one appraising the mount of another after a gallop 
together during a long hunt, at the end of which the one had finished alongside the other 
and the aforementioned challenge to a match being a direct result'^ 

As easily can one visualise the remark being made at a Hunt dinner or during any 
occasional hunt in those far-off days when leisure was possible, when high spirits were 
not deplored and when individuals were allowed to behave as such. Those days, bad in 
many ways, were unquestionably good to lovers of country or horses, and of the chase. 
If, the war over, a positive agricultural policy is pursued m Great Britain I do not 
preclude the return in a mild form of much that was best in them 

As might be expected, the name of Haddington is among the earliest mentioned m 
connection with the then racing from one steeple to another, for in 1807 the peer of that 
name rode in a match at Huntingdon against Lord Sheffield. 

From Ireland in 1752 came mention of a match between Mr. O’Callaghan and Mr 
Edward Blake over a course of four miles from Buttevant Church to St Leger Church. 
In Leicestershire in 1792 an eight-mile steeplechase was run from Bark by Holt to Coplow 
and back, a distance of eight miles, the competitors being Mr. C. Meynell, Lord Forester 
and Sir George Heathcote, they finishing m the order written To me it appears that 
the Irish were far more sensible in their distances than the English. Generally four 
miles seems to have been the average distance of their early steeplechases, while m 
England any distance from eight miles to twenty was the order of the day.^ This difference 
may well have come about because of the point I made earlier, that Irish steeplechasing 
in outlook always seems to have been thirty years ahead of that in England, so that when 
the former were really thinking of steeplechasing racing, the latter were still thinking of 
the sport in terms of hunting. 

In 1824 over the same Leicestershire course (Burton Flat) Captain Horatio Ross on 
Clmker, and Captain Douglas on Radical, rode their match, except that in running 
from Barkby Holt to Coplow they finished, having covered a distance of four miles. 
Captain Ross appears to have ridden in several matches over this same course: as the 
result of friendly disputes at the Old Club, Melton, he rode his own Polecat with success 
for wagers of as much as four thousand sovereigns. 

It is recognised that Aiken’s pictures of “The First Steeplechase On Record” dated 
1803 are inaccurate as to title, and there are differences of opinion as to whether that 
midnight steeplechase in the Ipswich area was ever run. But I like to think that the 
event took place, and it is pleasant to visualise two horsemen wearing nightshirts as 
“silks” jumping hedges and lanes m the light of a bright moon. 

To my kn<iwledge a steeplechase was first seen in Scotland in 1824 when an event 
was staged at Dundee, and the occasion is of little importance but for the fact that one 
realises that the adherence of the course being from one steeple to another had already 
fallen away. 

We are getting near our date^to-remember of 1836, and a momentous year in the 
history of this racing is 1830, for then one Thomas Coleman, propnetor of the Turf 
Hotel, at St. Albans, inaugurated an annual meeting, the start for whose steeplechase was 
at Harlington Hill. Now do we see the shadow of the shape of things to come! At 
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these gatherings a number of events were run off and strange practices as to weights and 
the impeding of certain competitors are recorded. It must be understood that the 
arrangements for the weighing of riders and for the actual course were primitive in the 
extreme—arrangements which would show up badly against those for the point-to-point 
meeting of our time. Thus unfair practices, especially the impeding of an “unwanted’^ 
competitor at some distant point on the circuit, were easy. But Thomas Coleman of 
St. Albans had the right ideas, and although his meeting faded out in 1839 he is entitled 
to recognition as a pioneer. 

At this period courses over a natural country were springing up, the most important 
being at Aylesbury, Leamington, Newport Pagnell and near Newport, where annual 
meetings were arranged. The Aylesbury meeting of 1834 was brought into being by 
way of an argument in Crockford’s regarding the difficulties of the country in “the Vale,” 
the result being that a Mr. H. Peyton undertook to compete in a steeplechase over four 
miles of country over which he hunted in that area, starting “at Waddesdon Windmill.” 
The course was most severe, being run over double oxers and other fences, a cross-road, 
a bad lane, brooks and the River Thames at a point twenty-eight feet wide! Captain 
Becher won the event on Vivian, while Jem Mason also rode in the race. 

The first steeplechases were run at Cheltenham in 1833, and a race called The Grand 
Steeplechase was created in 1835, wherein a brook and two walls five feet high had to be 
jumped. The venue was a success from the start and jt doubtless had more support 
from prominent local citizens than is the case to-day. 

So we come to 1836 when the first steeplechase was run at Liverpool, twice round a 
two-mile course. Of the gathering we are told “A strong recommendation to it was that 
nearly the whole of the performance could be seen from the Grand Stand.” Clearly 
both this first Liverpool meeting and its unique arrangements were the beginning of 
something. Hence our date. The first race to be run over the course was a sweepstakes 
of ten sovereigns each with eighty sovereigns added; for horses of all denominations; 
gentlemen to nde at a weight of twelve stone; the winner to be sold for two hundred 
sovereigns if demanded. Captain Becher won on The Duke. It was after this great 
rider that Becher’s Brook was so named. The following year (1837) The Duke won the 
same event again and it is interesting to know that when being hunted he was ridden by 
the whipper-in to a Midland pack. After The Duke had won for the second time the 
Irish “invaders” protested about the obstacles to be jumped, their candidate the odds-on 
Dan O’Connell, a good sort in his native land, having failed to complete even one round 
of the course. 

Leamington must have taken guidance from Liverpool in that the arrangements at 
the former must have been improved and good enough for them to charge admission 
money for the first time in the history of the sport. It was here, too, that The Chandler, 
ridden by Captain Broadby, made his historic jump of thirty-seven feet in 1847. In 1912 
the Grand National winner Jerry M., trained by that great master of his profession, the 
late Robert Gore, jumped forty feet at Aintree when carrying 12 st. 7 Ibf to success. 

As in the case of St. Albans, a publican was associated with Aintree at the outset, 
but in 1839 the course passed from the lessee, Mr. Lynn, to a syndicate which included 
Lord Stanley. In this year was run what was really the first Grand National, and aa 
“The Great Steeplechase” it was won by Lottery, ridden by Jem Mason, from The Nun. 
Again, after the event, did the Irish contingent protest at the made-up obstacles! The 
same year Lottery won The Grand Steeplechase at Cheltenham when ridden by Mason. 
Lotteiy was a half-bred, being frcrni Parthenia by Welbeck, and when known as Chance 
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had won a flat-race at the Holderness Hunt meeting of 1834. In 1843 The Great Steeple¬ 
chase became The Liverpool and National Steeplechase. 

There is a school of thought—maybe fast dying—which regards steeplechasing as 
the only natural form of racing for horses: to that school I belong, and would indeed 
enlarge and say that racing horses overjumps is both the natural and basic form of racing 
the horse. Most readers—they have doubtless gone further—have done what the writer 
has done on many occasions when mounted . . . said to a companion during a long 
hack “Til race you through these woods (or along this path) to the top of that hill straight 
ahead.” The distance may have been a mile, yet in covering it one has had to jump a 
brook, logs of trees and many bushes. Or one has had many a rough gallop over some 
common or along the ridge of a valley, but basicallv over country, and while one thought 
or was told the gallop was flat one has occasionally found one’s mount leaping a small 
path or road, albeit at a fast pace. Has not many a gallop along a grass track often 
been found to have a rail at the end of it, often requiring to be jumped suddenly, and 
after negotiating a bend made blind by hedge? Assuredly many a field looking good for 
a similar “pipe-opener” has been found to have rabbit holes, a brook or drain which 
needed negotiating 

Yes: m country, if you plan a race from a tree to a finger post, from a spinney to a 
farmhouse, from your own church (steeple or not’) to a point elsewhere, then, whether 
the way ahead looks smooth or not (and it rarely is) it is a basic requirement of that ride 
that obstacles of great variety—fences, gates, brooks and banks—must be negotiated as 
they arise. Thus the chase from steeple to steeple, or from point to point, is a natural 
contest coming naturally to horses and emanating directly from hunting the fox. Thus 
by the basic principles involved is the steeplechase surely not the naturaLway of racing 
the horse from one point to another‘s For the reasons given T have to think so. Of 
course, if you wish, send a body of men along the course, stopping up holes and drains, 
taking down gates, fences and banks—and indeed hills—and pronounce by your deeds 
that you regard the natural course as unsuitable, but that would not be the basic way of 
testing the all-round ability of your horse, his courage, stamina, cleverness, ability to 
jump, and speed. Who will argue that all these characteristics should not be tested, that 
they are not the basic requirements sought in a horse, and that the proof over natural 
country is not a fundamental requirement'^ 

Certainly so far as present-day steeplechasing and hurdle-racing are concerned, we 
can see in our story, 1 hope, a natural order of things brought about through the long 
leisurely years prior to 1836. Hunting; a meeting during a check, and after a good hunt; 
speculation as to comparative ability over dinner with friendly argument and praise for 
one’s own mount after that long day; the challenge of a contest from one point to 
another; the popularity of such contests in hunting country and their arrangement 
annually; steeplechasing! 

It may well cause astonishment that thirty years had to pass after the first Liverpool 
meeting of 1836 before any authorised body was formed to control the sport. Only a 
culmination of dishonest practices at the Croydon meeting in 1866 caused the formation 
of the Grand National Hunt Committee, although it must in fairness be stated that for 
some time before that Lord Coventry and Mr. W. G. Craven—among others—had 
worked tirelessly towards the formation of an authoritative body. Records tell that the 
Jockey Club both turned its back upon the sport and refused to co-operate in the formation 
of any such constitution. In those days, of course, events came to hand slowly, yet one 
would have thought that the Jockey Club would have wished to control this new, now 
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established pastime, or would at least have wished well of some rontroJhng group of 
gentlemen of integrity. In time the two aforementioned supporters of this racing gained 
the active assistance of the Duke of Beaufort and the Earl of Wilton, and to these four 
gentlemen in particular does National Hunt racing of all time owe a very great debt. 

The dissolution of the first Grand National Hunt Committee came about in 1883 
in order that it might be the more closely allied, ironically enough, to the Jockey Club. 
The former body had really rendered yeoman service to steeplechasing at a time when it 
may have been heading for disaster, and it was only right that the re-formed Grand 
National Hunt Committee of 1884 had most of the members of the first Committee 
within it. Nine members of the Jockey Club were members of this new Grand National 
Hunt Committee which now comprised (among others) the Earl of Coventry, the Earl of 
Haddington, the Earl of Wilton, Lord Wolverton, Lord Marcus Beresford, Viscount 
Lascelles, Captain Machell, Mr W. G. Craven and Mr. E. C Burton. Even after 1866 
we learn from countless records that methods at many of the smaller steeplechase meetings 
were inviting of comment—and received it. Conditions of races were not adhered to, 
in that in races for bona-fide hunters animals from other hunting areas would be entered. 
In order to ride in events for farmers many a gentleman nder became a tenant farmer in 
some popular hunting area for any period that might be convenient. 

The Brocklesby Steeplechase Meeting of the period was regarded as about the best- 
managed of its size, as indeed it ought to have been, no less than twelve Stewards being 
down to officiate! One was Sir John Astley, Bart. (“The Mate”), about whom much is 
recorded, and another, Mr. J. M. Richardson, who won the Grand National in 1873 and 
1874 on Disturbance and Reugny respectively. 

All events to be decided were for “hunters regularly hunted,” and I might well set 
out the conditions of the race for Lady Yarborough’s Cup:—“A sweepstake of 1 sov. 
each and Cup value 20 sovs., presented by Lady Yarborough, for hunters that have 
been regularly hunted with Lord Yarborough’s hounds during the season. Weights: 
four years old, 10 st. 7 lb ; five years, 11 st. 8 lb.; six and aged, 12 st.; winners (during the 
last three years) once, 7 lb. extra; twice, 14 lb. extra; thrice, 21 lb. extra. Second horse 
to receive 5 sovs. from the Fund, third horse to save his stakes. About two miles.” 

Market Harborough saw the running for the first time of the Grand National Hunt 
Steeplechase in 1860, the winner being Bridegroom, owned by Mr. B. J. AngelJ, a very 
great enthusiast, and one who was at that time doing much to further the forming of a 
committee of control. Bedford saw the running of this event in the year following the 
formation of the first Committee (1866), the winner being Emperor III, ridden by Captain 
Coventry. In 1874 the race was run over the severe Aylesbury course and won by 
Mr. C. Vyner’s Lucellum. 

Now it would be both easy and orthodox to continue in this vein of narrating history 
year by year, event by event, but that is not our purpose in this work. Besides, such 
historical records have been written before. In the present dissertation I believe we 
have accomplished two things: first, we have seen how and why steeplechasing came 
about, and second, we have pm-pointed the progress leading up to the first sign of “shape” 
in the first Liverpool meeting of 1836, and to the formation of the Grand National Hunt 
Committee in 1866. But our terms of reference in these pages are not simply to record 
events and the tales surrounding them, but to make a general survey of this sport as we 
have it, albeit within the limits allotted to us. Accordingly, having built our footings 
and walls let us go straight on to the roof to examine them and to look down at what 
Time has built. 
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I have before me the Rules of the National Hunt Committee, and—risking 
unpopularity—have to say of them, as of the Rules of Racing, that I should like to see 
potential owners and racegoers made to know much of those Rules before ever they 
become owners or enter a racecourse. How Stewards, officials, trainers and the Press 
would find their tasks eased! Thus I make no excuse—indeed, I expect commendation— 
for setting out an extract from the N.H. Rules which rarely, if ever, sees the light of day:— 
“1. A ‘ recognised meeting’ is a meeting held under the sanction of the National 
Hunt Committee, or other Turf Authonty, of the country in which it is held; or 
(where no such authority exists) under these Rules. 

“The Turf authorities of Great Britain, Ireland and the Channel Islands are:— 
The National Hunt Committee, The Jockey Club, The Turf Club of Ireland, The 
Irish National Hunt Steeple Chase Committee, The Channel Islands Racing and 
Hunt Club. 

“A ‘bona-fide Hunt Meeting’ is a meeting held under National Hunt Rules on 
one day only in a year by a particular Hunt or two or more Hunts adjoining, over a 
natural or partly natural Course, situate within the limits of the Hunt, or one of 
the Hunts joining in the promotion of the fixture, and duly approved by the Stewards 
of the National Hunt Committee after inspection by one of the Official Inspectors of 
Steeple Chase Courses.” Conditions as to races follow. 

A second extract is worth quoting:— 

“A ‘bona-fide Military Meeting’ is a Meeting held under National Hunt Rules 
by a unit or units of the Regular Army, Navy or Air Force, approved by and over a 
course .sanctioned by the Stewards of the National Hunt Committee.” 

“ ‘Bona-fide Hunt Meetings’ and ‘bona-fide Military Meetings’ as defined above 
are subject to National Hunt Rules, but are exempt from the operation of Rule 44, and 
horses which have only won at such Meetings are not regarded as Winners under National 
Hunt Rules, except for the purposes of Steeple Chases at such Meetings ” In other 
words, a winner at, say, Kimble might carry a penalty for winning when running there 
again, but would not be regarded as a winner when running at Kempton Park. 

The above-mentioned Rule 44 is of supreme importance, and reminds us of the 
requirements of courses over which steeplechases (except at “bona-fide Hunt or Military 
Meetings”) are run. It says “In all Steeplechase Courses (except as mentioned) there 
shall be: 

“(a) In the first two miles at least twelve fences, and in each succeeding mile at least 
six fences, in all cases exclusive of hurdles. 

‘‘(ft) For each mile at least one ditch six feet wide and two feet deep on the taking-off 
side of a fence, guarded by a bank and rail not exceeding two feet in height, which 
fence must be at least four feet six inches in height, and, if of dead brushwood 
or gorse, two feet in width. 

“(c) A water-jump at least twelve feet wide and two feet deep, guarded by a fence 
not exceeding three feet in height.” 

The water-jump may be regarded as one of the fences prescribed by section {a). 

The next Rule—45—is no less important in connection with hurdle-races, and I 
have no hesitation in quoting it. 

“In all Hurdle Race Courses there shall be not less than six flights of hurdles 
in the first one mile and a half, with an additional flight of hurdles for every quarter 
of a mile or part of one beyond that distance, the height of the hurdles being not 
less than three feet six inches from the bottom bar to the top bar.” 
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The usefulness of what we have previously discussed is quickly seen in this Rule:— 
“A ‘Farmer’ shall be understood to mean one who resides permanently on his 
farm, working it himself, and deriving therefrom his principal and ostensible means 
of subsistence.” 

One could usefully continue to quote the Rules of the National Hunt Committee for 
a long time but here I can go no further except to mention that in Appendix C the 
position of Point-to-Point Steeplechases is fully set out. 

I am told that set out as above the foregoing are seldom read. I refuse to believe 
that that is true of those deeply interested in a sport. 

Let us now fill our minds with the steeplechasing of our own times, in particular 
considering the best horses. In Great Britain the sport ceased in March, 1942, and was 
not resumed again until nearly three years later—m January, 1945. The strength and 
enthusiasm of that revival speaks volumes for those officials, owners, trainers and jockeys 
whose interests were in the game. Not only did older “chasers” such as Red Rower, 
Red Prince, Bogskar, Schubert, Russian Sentry, Peter Piper and Unofficial return, but a 
host of six- and seven-year-olds, and younger, had been kept in one manner or another 
so that they should take up their career over hurdles and fences. Most promising of 
these IS Major J. J. Astor’s hunter, Chaka, by Tibenus. I have no doubt that several 
really good performers will be forthcoming from the teams controlled by F. Walwyn, 
R. Hobbs^ T. Rimell, T. Masson, V. Hobbs and G. Wilson. 

*' We recorded that Lottery, winner of the first Grand National in 1839, and of the 
Grand ’Chase at Cheltenham the same year, was a half-bred. How he would have 
compared with Lovely Cottage, good winner of the Grand National in 1946, is not 
pure speculation in that the infusion of thoroughbred blood into steeplechasing stock 
down the years has had the telling effect “blood” will always have. “Blood will tell” 
is a statement as true of horse as of man. Pluck, or that good word “guts,” has never 
been lacking anywhere in Great Britain, with horse or with man. But “blood” is 
another thing entirely: I liken “blood” to champagne, pluck to beer, and most of us 
know the differentiation to be clear cut. 

“Blood” is the ingredient that will always improve pace—gallop a cob one minute 
and a hunter with some blood in him the next!—a fact that the timing of races has 
confirmed. Around the 1850’s and 1880’s I put the average time at which the Grand 
National was run as 10 mins. 20 secs. In 1940 seven-year-old Bogskar, whose grandsirc 
was no less than Hurry On, won the race in 9 mins. 20 3-5 secs. 

A comparison of the times between different races and types of races is not our 
concern here, but I would say that to-day, taking into consideration the distance, going, 
weight carried and obstacles to be jumped, the Grand National time, mile by mile, 
compares wonderfully well with the Derby time. But may I be the last to put the time at 
which the Liverpool event is run as of any importance compared with the fluency of the 
Jumping and the safety of horses and riders. 

Let us consider Bogskar, owned and trained by Lord Stalbridge, and ridden by the 
late Mervyn Jones, killed, alas, in the course of operations with the RoyaJ Air Force. 
Lord Stalbridge is a member of the National Hunt Committee and served as a Steward 
during 1930-32 and during 1934-36. Bogskar, bred in Ireland, and a May foal, is a 
brown gelding full of quality (as one might expect from his breeding) with a star, a^snip 
and a sock on his off hind. I would describe him as a strongly made, thoroughly well- 
proportioned individual with the looks of a “class” steeplechaser. Shoulders, imse of 
neck, breast and back are, in my view, his best parts, ^beit his weU*madc lioad and 
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brave eyes, his croup and thighs are not far behind the former. If his feet are not too 
big for his build, they are thoroughly serviceable, and the strong legs speak “bone” all 
the way down. The straight drop of his hocks to the ground may not be as good as 
Golden Miller’s but hind legs and gaskms are powerfully made and of rare strength to 
assist the ample quarters in jumping and leverage. I would say his quarters are better 
made of more “valueTor-room” than were Golden Miller’s or Reynoldstown’s. 

I put up Bogskar as a rare example of an animal for whom nature, with the aid of 
time, did a very great deal. Look at him and you have to realise that that frame has 
benefited from steady rather than rapid progress in training. Only as a seven-year-old 
did Lord Stalbridge’s horse reach his best, when apart from his Aintree triumph he won 
the National Hunt Handicap Steeplechase at Cheltenham and the National Trial Steeple¬ 
chase over Gatwick’s gruelling three and a half miles. He won twice at Windsor as a 
six-year-old prior to which he had not won on any racecourse. As a four-year-old he 
was third in a ’chase at the Beaufort Hunt Meeting, and as a three-year-old was fourth 
in an event for novice hurdlers at Wincanton, upon an afternoon when the nine-year-old 
Golden Miller won a race. 

Remembering that the only successes worth having came to this son of Werwolf as 
a seven-year-old, and recalling that his time of winning the Grand National was only 
fractionally (2-5 sees.) behind the record set up by the dual winner Reynoldstown—who 
was probably the best winner of the race in our time—one is well entitled to ask what 
sort of a horse Bogskar might have been in the following four years of his steeplechasing 
career. What, on his known form as a seven-year-old just at his best, might he not 
have achieved at the ages of eight, nine, ten and eleven? 

Bogskar’s sire, Werwolf (by Hurry On), was also the sire of Airgead Sios, Timber 
Wolf, Free Fare and Delapaix. Werwolf’s dam, Forest Lassie, was by Isinglass from 
Baroness La Fliche by Ladas. Bogskar’s dam, Irish Spring, never ran. She was by 
Inshman (by Desmond, who was by St Simon) from Young April (by Valiant, who was 
by Ladas). It will be observed that Ladas, who won the Derby for the late Lord Rosebery, 
is in each side of the pedigree, and it can pertinently be mentioned that the late Duke of 
Portland placed Ladas as one of the four best-looking thoroughbreds he had ever seen. 
The other three were Bend Or, Barcaldine and Persimmon! Marcovil is another who 
comes in at each side of the pedigree of the National winner, as does Hermit on the 
female-tail side. 

Consider for a moment the breeding only of the horse with whom we have dealt. 
His sire, Werwolf, was by Hurry On, sire of the Derby winner, Coronach. His dam, 
Irish Spring, was never raced and this matron, be it noted, had given birth to five foals by 
Werwolf before Bogskar. On this evidence, then, what pretensions had Bogskar to 
winning a Grand National and other big steeplechases? Little, in the opinion of those 
in Ireland, when it is remembered that at the age of sixteen Irish Spring, having been 
covered by Werwolf to produce Bogskar, was sold at auction for a very lowly sum. 
And is there any expert, real or so-called, who can explain why the dam’s sixth foal to 
Werwolf should be infinitely superior to all the others? On this interesting question 
I have three answers to ^ve. First: it is natural for a horse to jump—and that which is 
dope naturaUy is done well Second: Werwolf had had a deal of racing and bad been 
well schooled. Third: the strains of the best blood in the world will always tell somewhere 
sometiiae, somehow—^and that must be said in thinking of aU the other progeny of 
Werwolf and the mares put to him. Proof of all this is that the moderate Werwolf sired 
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the winners of forty-seven flat races, twenty-five hurdle races and sixty-one steeplechases. 
Many classic winners have not done as much. Blood will tell. 

Werwolf is dead and so is another splendid sire of jumpers—Cottage,* sire of the 
1939 Grand National winner Workman, and of Brendan’s Cottage. Cottage was by 
Tracery from Casetta by Marcus from Kreme Simon by St. Simon from Settlement by 
Bend Or, His racing record is even poorer than Werwolf’s—he won one small race— 
but his record as a sire is on a level, he being responsible for the winners of thirty-five 
hurdle races and one hundred and fifty steeplechases. 

To finish with Bogskar I must record a favourite thought. Breeding is as attractive, 
absorbing a subject as is digging for gold. In each case (as yet) man can progress so far 
and no farther. Either subject can be brought down by study and mathematics to a 
point close to almost certain success. But the final “say” rests with nature as to 
whether one find champions or weeds, gold or sand. Who would have it any different? 

Now for Reynoldstown, dual winner of the Grand National in 1935 and 1936, and, 
in my opinion, the best winner of the race in our time, possibly of all time. When 
winning on the first occasion Reynoldstown set up a record by covering the course in 
9 mins. 20 1-5 secs, and carrying 11 st. 41b. In 1934 Golden Miller won in 1-5 secs, 
slower time and carrying the big weight of 12 st. 2 Ib.f To find when a horse won this 
race for two years running at Liverpool one has to go back to an era we left in these pages 
some tune ago. It was in 1869 and 1870 that The Colonel accomphshed this great feat,J 
on each occasion ridden by George Stevens. Reynoldstown, who won this race when 
eight and nine years old, when owned and trained by Major Noel Furlong, at Skeffington 
Hall, was a black gelding by My Prince (a son of Marcovil, be it noted) from Fromage 
by Frontins (who was by St. Frusquin) from Homage by Homing. The winner’s dam 
was a half-bred mare, but of good stout blood with a long-definable strain. 

This dual winner was bred in Ireland by the late Mr. Richard Ball, and is a horse 
deserving of close inspection. Black (often thought brown) in colour and with no 
apparent markings, he is quite a different sort to the “taking” Bogskar, and is far more 
the Golden Miller typQ. Base of neck, ample shoulders and great depth from withers 
to breast are, I should say, his best points. Possibly his neck is not quite in keeping 
with his head, big cheeks and superb shoulders. If a girth measurement were taken of 
him and Bogskar I would say the latter would come out the better. For one with his 
record he is disappointing to me on his loins and flanks, but that is an opinion about 
which his owner and Captain Walwyn may disagree. His quarters are well proportioned 
to his “barrel” and front, albeit his thighs run lightly into his gaskins. The hocks are 
good, being low to the ground and travelling straight down to the fetlocks. Fore and 
aft his legs, fetlocks and pasterns are those of the jumper. On the whole, while a well- 
made and well-proportioned individual, one might well find Reynoldstown somewhat 
disappointing to look at in the light of his sterling performances. ITiat fact allows one to 
repeat the oft-quoted North Countiy saying, “They win all shapes.” Of course they do; 
fault them or find them faultless! It’s how well they look that really matters, together 
with the fact that blood will tell. Far be it from me to be didactic but in considering a 
horse in a big race I have to say after nearly twenty years of work on a racecourse, in 

* Written before Lovely Cottage won the 1946 Grand National. 

t Cloister, Manifesto, Jerry M. and Poethlyn won the race carrying 12st. Tib., best time of these 
being Manifesto's 9 mins. 49 4/5 sec. 

X Only five horses have won the Grand National twice prior to Reynoldstown—^Abd-el-Kadar (1850 and 
*51), The Lamb (1868 and 71). The Colonel (1869 and 70), Manifesto (1897 and *99) and Poethlyn (J918 
Oatwick and 1919 Liverpool), 






The Grand National. A fall at Bccher's Brook 
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CLOISTER, winner of the Grand National, 1892 



Steeplechasing 
Mr. H. 


at Cheltenham. Moreton Handicap Steeplechase. The winner, 
Watts* LUNCARTY, beading three fences from the finish 
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and out of stables and on and off backs, that the first two factors in considering chances 
are (in this order) “How well does he look?” and “How is he bred?” Time tests, 
comparative handicaps, past form and past running may at times say their set pieces. 
But by and large, come fair come foul, and come April or November, it is first “How well 
does he look?” and second “How is he bred?” that are the real factors. 

It is interesting to have a connecting link as to merit between Reynoldstown and 
Golden Miller with the aid of the game and gallant Thomond II who was third in “the 
Miller’s” National, and third the following year when Reynoldstown won for the first 
time. A handicap assessment as to the ability of these two last-mentioned giants was 
given the second year Reynoldstown won with 12 st. 21b when Miss Paget’s horse 
earned 12 st. 7 lb. Thomond 11 was a good consistent horse, indeed a very good horse. 

It may be invidious to make a comparison between two great steeplechasers in 
Reynoldstown and Golden Miller, but to substantiate a previous statement I have to 
explain why I rate Major Furlong’s horse as “the best winner of the National in our 
time.” Earlier I have said that the all-round ability of a horse must surely comprise 
courage, stamina, cleverness (as such* not some other unwelcome trait') ability to jump 
and speed. Now, Reynoldstown and Golden Miller were the same age, and while the 
former was winning his two Nationals, Golden Miller was not performing over the 
course over varying distances with any eclat, and the reason, said in no unkind manner 
of the ex-winner of the race in next-to-record lime and with a big burden, was this: 
Golden Miller remembered well the Liverpool fences—Becher’s and Valentine’s 
especially—the gruelling four and a half miles of the course and the noise, hurly-burly 
and “crash-bangs” of the race itself. He had done it all onez and, well, the comparative 
quiet of Cheltenham, the smooth way in which you could gallop and jump m a small 
select field of runners with almost no falls—that was a far preferable way of spending an 
afternoon than over this big, difficult Ainlree country with the chance of a rough passage 
in the bargain. Thus a good ex-winner, still a champion at Prestwick Park, Sandown 
Park and elsewhere, had had enough—and Reynoldstown hadn’t' I have little doubt 
that the Leicestershire horse would have jumped in many Nationals and loved them all. 
Probably he would have done great things at Cheltenham if such a programme had been 
planned for him. Let us leave him with his successive Grand National wins, one in 
record time, remembering m particular that he revelled in the Aintree country in those 
March afternoons. 

Steeplechasing down the years will always carry with it the name of the mighty 
Golden Miller, owned by the Hon. Dorothy Paget and trained for her by A. B. Briscoe 
(who made the horse), D. Snow and the late Owen Anthony. “Mighty” is surely the 
right word, for in his time as a steeplechase horse the greatest equine “star” this sport 
has ever had—maybe ever will have—won twenty-nine races worth £15,202, including 
the Grand National of 1934 and the Cheltenham Gold Cup in the years 1932-33-34-35 
and 36, In 1937 the Cheltenham event could not be run on account of snow, and in 
1938 he finished second to that good horse Morse Code. His career from the outset 
was as romantic as it was piquant. 

In 1914 a young officer went to France leaving a mare in the care of a farmer in 
County Meath. He never returned. In 1926 it was decided to breed from the mare (by 
then eighteen years old) now called Miller’s Pride, and she visited Goldcourt who stood 
at the modest fee of £8. The resultant foal was Golden Miller. At the Dublin Sales 
he changed hands as a yearling at 105 gns., and as a three-year-old was sold to the English 
trainer Basil Briscoe for “a monkey.” Later the late Mr. P. Carr paid £1,000 for him 
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and upon the death of that owner the Hon D. Paget bought him for £6,000. He made 
his first acquaintance with the formidable Aintree fences as a six-year-old, when he fell. 
The following year (1934) he won the Grand National in then record time. In 1935 he 
unseated his rider in the race, as he did the following day in the Champion Steeplechase. 
He fell in 1936 and refused in 1937. 

Golden Miller was a bay gelding by Goldcourt from Miller’s Pride by Wavelet’s 
Pride from Miller’s Daughter by Queen’s Birthday from Allan Water by Barcaldine. 
Miller’s Pride was bred at the Ballykisteen Stud, Limerick Junction, by the late Mr. 
George Edwardes, and m process of time was sold to Mr. Julius Solomon. She did not 
win a race, Goldcourt was by Goldminer (by Gallinule) from Powerscourt by Atheling, 
his dam never won, his sire and grandsire never raced ! Yet in addition to Golden Miller, 
Goldcourt also sired Copper Court, winner of the Irish Grand National, all of which 
bears out the truth of my remarks in connection with Bogskar’s parentage. 

I rate Golden Miller of the same make and shape as Reynoldstown, with the same 
splendid shoulder, neck and low-to-the-ground, perpendicular hocks. A shade long in 
the back, he had a better middlepiece, flanks and loins than the dual winner, and his 
croup and thighs I would judge to be altogether stronger and more pronounced. Yes, 
steeplechasing’s biggest “star” of our time was a really strongly-made, well-put-together 
animal and his early efforts were not as undistinguished as were those of Bogskar. We 
find that at home he was both slow and lazy, as he was when his trainer, A. B. Briscoe, 
hunted him with the FitzWilliam and raced him on the flat. Yet he began winning 
races earlier than most Grand National winners, being successful in four hurdle races 
as a four-year-old in 1931, while as a five-year-old he gave a taste of his quality and ability 
by taking his first Cheltenham Gold Cup and three other good steeplechases. Another 
steeplechase “star” had been born, a more lucky one (luck plays some part in the lives of 
us all) than the magnificent Easter Hero and a shade superior, maybe, to that fine horse. 
He ran his last race at Newbury in 1939 and racecourse turnstiles are the poorer for it. 

My Prince, sire of Reynoldstown and Royal Mail, was responsible for a 
cross-country performer who captured the imagination of the public just as Golden 
Miller did. I refer, of course, to the great Easter Hero, a chestnut gelding whose dam 
was Easter Week and who was trained by Bickley Pardy, and later by J. R. Anthony 
when owned by the American, Mr, J. H. Whitney, one of whose ambitions it is to win 
the Grand National. Liverpool, Cheltenham and Kempton Park—they all came alike 
to this brilliant son of My Prince. This is not the place to deal with his successes in 
detail (they can be found in any form book) and the following must suffice. 
Manchester, 1927: he won a ’chase with top-weight at the same meeting that Gregalach, 
another great Aintree performer, won a similar race. Cheltenham, 1929: nine years old, 
he won the Cheltenham Gold Cup ridden by the great F. B. Rees. Trained now by 
J. R. Anthony, he had previously won several hurdle races when ridden by G. Duller. 
Liverpool, 1929: carried 12 st. 7 lb. into second place to Gregalach (11 st. 4 lb.) in the 
Grand National when ridden by Jack Moloney and after spreading a plate. Sixty-six 
ran. Liverpool, 1931: brought down at Becher’s Brook second time round by Solanum 
(Harney) when lying second to him and when ridden by Rees. Next day ran a dead-heat 
in Chfimpion ’Chase again ridden by Rees, with Coup-de-Chapeau. Wilson on the 
last-nam^ gave not an inch away to his famous and more experienced contemporary. 
I was privileged to witness that race, Easter Hero was not quite a Golden Miller but 
he was a brilliant performer, an unlucky horse—and he did a lot for N.H. racing. It is 
greatly to be hoped that J. R. Anthony will eventually train the winner of a National, and 
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that Mr. J. H. Whitney’s efforts and ambition to win it will also be fulfilled. Certainly 
the rider of Glenside (1911), Ally Sloper (1915) and Troytown (1920) is entitled to see 
a charge of his win the world’s greatest steeplechase in which he rode with such unrivalled 
distinction, and which he unluckily failed to wm as a trainer with Easter Hero, Sir Lindsay 
and Thomond II. 

Tlie reader steeped in steeplechasing is well aware that Ireland, latterly more than 
ever before, is looked upon as the land wherein the best steeplechasers m the world are 
bred. This is recognised by owners and trainers in Great Britain and America particularly. 
One could set out a string of names of steeplechasers bred in Ireland which, over the 
years, have not only won the Grand National but most of our other big steeplechases. 
Sufficient to mention that Reynoldstown, Golden Miller, Kellsboro’ Jack, Bogskar, 
Royal Mail, Brendan’s Cottage, Workman, Music Hall and Shaun Goillin were all 
reared in the Emerald Isle. One could go on, but Irish supremacy is too established and 
well known for it to be necessary. More pertinent is it to ascertain the reason. 

I believe the answer can be found in one word, the same word that could be applied 
to the successes gained in Classic and Cup races by H.H Aga Khan, Lord Derby and 
Lord Rosebery—Specialisation These three breeders have specialised in breeding 
thoroughbreds of the highest calibre, capable of winning the best flat-races in the world 
between one and two miles. And the people of Great Britain owe them a real debt of 
gratitude for having done so Similarly the Irish breeders of steeplechasers saw that the 
requirements of current stceplcchasing were blood (for pace) stamina and inherent abihty 
to leap—and they went to work to some purpose. 

The Irish breeder, the late Mr R, Ball, knew what he was about when he put the 
half-bred mare Fromage (whose pedigree could be traced back for a century) to the 
Marcovil stallion, My Prince: the result being Reynoldstown. They were not working 
haphazardly in Kildare when putting Cliftonhall (by Galloping Lad) to the half-bred 
hunter mare Molly to produce Music Hall I do not suggest that when the mating was 
arranged their minds thought '‘Liverpool, 1922” but they were tolerably sure they would 
breed a steeplechaser. Golden Miller’s sire, Goldcourt, never raced nor did his grand- 
sire, Goldminer, who was by Gallinule. But “the blood” on the male side was put to 
his dam Miller’s Pride who never won but who had produced winners in May Crescent 
and Birthday’s Pride. Goldcourt’s son. Copper Court, won the Irish Grand National, 
and his dam, Powerscourt, was notable m that she won nine races. Some shrewd thinking 
and insight had been used in County Meath. Bogskar first saw the light of day m County 
Dublin and the reader can turn back for the story of his breeding. Jackdaw, prolific sire 
of jumpers, was a descendant of Bend Or. 

Space forbids lengthy citing of the sometimes obscure reasons for the Irish policy of 
breeding, and it should not be thought that this policy has been one of automatic success 
all the way. Enlarging briefly on my answer of “Specialisation” I would say that the 
Irish breeder has gone to work thus. There would have been little or no thoroughbred 
blood in the steeplechase horse of 1750 and 1800 either in England or m Ireland. The 
first sign of “shape” in the sport in Ireland in 1803 and in England in 1836 would cause 
a drastic change of policy—a necessary change which the Irish saw first. The enclosing 
of the country over which steeplechases were run from about 1836, and the shortening of 
the distances, brought an essential need—pace; and that necessitated the infusion of 
“blood” from “the blood horse.” First, therefore, a thoroughbred stallion has been 
obtained—My Prince, Werwolf, Goldcourt, Cottage and many another. All were as 
well and as stoutly bred as possible: none had been a “ top-nolchcr” on the flat, nor 
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over fences, but they had the best blood in their pedigrees, and more often than not had 
shown some liking of and some sort of ability at jumping fences and hurdles Invariably 
they were bought cheaply, and for several reasons their service fees were very low. The 
first requirements had thus been obtained. To what type of mare were they put*^ As 
often to H B. mares as to T.B. mares. The former were mares who had been hunted 
over the Irish walls for many seasons as had their forebears, and thus jumping ability and 
stamina were their inherent qualities. The results over a long period from the matings 
of such stallions with such mares can be visualised—and the more easily by current 
results! But it is unportant to recall that this scheme of breeding has been progressing 
for a long time and is as worthy to be called “The Irish Policy” as is “The Irish Question” 
in the sphere of politics. The matings of such stallions with T.B. mares have had the 
same varying results as they have had m England—and the Irish have not confined their 
interests to the breeding of steeplechase horses. I have little doubt that the Irish T.B. 
and H B. hunter-cum-steeplcchase marc of the last fifty years has been the best obtainable 
in the world in point of pace, stamina and jumping ability. She has been bred with the 
progress of time, and as set out Clearly there is no reason why in time English breeders 
should not breed the same class of steeplechaser—if so mated. 

Who have been the best, most consistently successful trainers under these rules'^ 
I believe there to be two answers—Ivor Anthony and the late R. Gore. Rime!I, 
F. Hartigan, Nightingall, R Hobbs, A. B Briscoe and G. Poole cannot be far away, 
while in the North Renton, and an old friend in Walter Easterby, have done really well 
with the material at their disposal. And nothing is more certain but that in the years 
ahead Gosden, Masson, Walwyn, Wilson, Murless and M. Eventt will turn out hundreds 
of winners between them—with good horses and with bad ones! 

Space allows me to mention but one of I. Anthony’s successes (the late R C. Lyle 
wrote nobly of Brown Jack)—Kelisboro’ Jack. As a five-year-old this brown gelding by 
that prolific sire of jumpers, Jackdaw, from Kellsboro’ Lass, achieved nothing and it 
was as a six-year-old in 1932 that he showed his qualities. At the meeting at which 
Forbra, trained by Rimell and ridden by Harney, won the Grand National, Kellsboro’ 
Jack showed his liking for Aintree by taking the Stanley ’Chase, when ridden by Dudley 
Williams. In the December of that same year, and three and a half months before he 
won the Grand National, in 1933, his trainer had him “straight” enough to win a two- 
mile ’chase at Newbury, and was sufficiently master of his profession to keep him both 
racing fit and fresh between the Newbury success and the Aintree triumph the following 
March. Carrying 11 st. 9Jb. and ridden by D. Williams, Kellsboro’ Jack won the 
National after an exciting finish with Really True (Mr. F. Furlong) and Slater (M Barry) 
in the then record time of 9 mins. 28 secs. Golden Miller, with 12 st. 2 lb. (T. Leader) 
and then a six-year-old, fell at the Canal fence after making a blunder at Becher’s Brook 
on the second circuit. I account Kellsboro’ Jack a very good National winner. How 
much more so, then, are Reynoldsfown and Golden Miller—m the order written? 

Now “Jack” was essentially a Liverpool horse. He liked it, he was superlatively 
trained and ridden, he was just the type for the “hurly-burly” of the race winch the 
National is, and he was a “lucky” horse, as against Sir Lindsay, Easter Hero and Davy 
Jones, who were not. Thus it was particularly unfortunate that after he had won the 
greatest steeplechase m the world his owner, Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark, somewhat under¬ 
standably, did not wish him to jump the Aintree country again. For her he had achieved 
enough. Henceforth “the Park” courses and not Liverpool, where he excelled, were to 
be his lot. A pity, but quite understandable in a woman owner with a genuine regard 
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for her horse. Thus in 1934 the son of Jackdaw finished third to Golden Miller (G. 
Wilson) in the Cheltenham Gold Cup, and was in his box at Wroughton the day Miss 
Paget’s champion won his National Would the result have been different if the 1933 
winner had been in the field? No point in discussing that. Sufficient to say that, long 
as he was kept at his best to run over Park courses, and despite his winning the Scottish 
Grand National of three miles seven furlongs in the hands of D. Morgan, it was apparent 
to me that at nine years of age J. Anthony’s charge was in the main a Grand National 
horse. This, when he was only eight, nine and ten, and thus at his best. What might 
he not have achieved again m the great race in any one of those three years and when 
Golden Miller and Reynoldstown (twice) won? But “Jack” was to have a reprieve of 
sorts, because when he was ten he was allowed to jump a part of the Aintree country 
again in the valuable Champion ’Chase of about three miles. Ridden by D. Morgan 
and starting at odds-on (despite not having won that year) he pulverised the opposition 
to win by twenty lengths. 

^ The late Owen Anthony achieved a feat of the highest distinction in his profession 
when keeping Music Hall sound (yet having to slip the right work into him) to win the 
Grand National of 1922, after that horse had broken down before coming into his care. 
He earned on successfully when Golden Miller was sent to him from Briscoe, winmng the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup with him in 1936. It is to be doubted whether any three brothers 
in any branch of sport anywhere have ever written their names so large and indelibly as 
have Ivor, J. R. and the late Owen Anthony. 

No one will cavil with the statement that the late R. Gore was without superior as a 
trainer under these rules, and also throughout the history of the sport. This is not the 
place to enumerate his countless training tnumphs—it may be remembered he trained 
Jerry M (1912) and Covertcoat (1913) to win the Grand National in successive years— 
but it can be said that in the peak period of his career he was “the Ivor Anthony” of 
his day. 

We have talked of horses and their breeding and performances. Let us for a while 
consider the men that ride chasers and hurdlers. Earlier I have told how the first jumping 
meeting I attended was at Rothbury, and as a matter of interest I have turned to the 
record of the racing I saw there that day. 

In my time of racing regularly, that is from 1927 to the present year 1945,1 have no 
doubt that the best professional rider in the North has been Arthur Wandby, for so 
many years attached to the Peacocks at Middleham in a position of responsibility. Short 
in stature, tough and as strong as he was fit, Wandby was a rider full of dash, judgment 
and experience over fences and hurdles. He took many rides on the flat but here his 
weight proved a handicap. I first saw him win on Fitzhardinge at Rothbury for Mr. G. 
Armstrong’s stable and I saw him nde countless winners in the years ahead. Probably 
I saw him ride his best race in a steeplechase at Derby when, after a tremendous race, he 
beat the late Billy Speck by a short head. J. Mason was a good and consistently 
successful rider in the North and Midlands, and it was he who rode the Malton-trained 
mare Melleray’s Belle when she was beaten in the Grand National won by Shaun Goillin 
in as exciting a finish as that great race has ever provided. I knew the late T. Cullinan 
well and without doubt on his day he was a good steeplechase rider. I believe Wandby 
was to have ridden Shaun Goillin, and, while he will no doubt always regret not having 
done so, he can instead look back on a long successful career full of success, merit and 
rare service. 

George Owen I always thought a good, brave rider over fences, despite his being 
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somewhat slightly built. Had he lived in the South instead of in Cheshire he would have 
been even more successful than he was. I saw him once nde a particularly good race to 
win a Novices’ Chase at Catterick m dreadful going and on one who had a lot to learn ! 
It must have given him tremendous satisfaction to win the 1939 Cheltenham Gold Cup 
on Brendan’s Cottage. When he was riding as Mr. J. Fawcus T saw the rider of that 
name perform in public from his earliest days, and it was a pleasure to watch him become 
one of the foremost riders of his period. I saw him ride two of his best races at Wetherby 
in 1931. On one occasion he won the valuable Montague Handicap Hurdle race on 
Water Toi, who had finished second the previous day when ridden by another. The 
other occasion was at Wetherby m October of the same year when he forced the odds-on 
Red Dusk by a lepgth and a half in the Linton Hurdle race, carrying 12 st. 5 lb. and 
giving weight away all round. The previous day Red Dusk (a very good North country 
hurdler trained by Common near the Scottish border) had finished second in a handicap 
hurdle race when carrying top-weight and when, I expect, fancied and backed accordingly. 
Thus the race under discussion was the “get-out” and throughout its running the polished 
way in which Mr. Fawcus nursed his mount, brought him through smoothly m the 
straight, and collected him after he had taken the last flight none too cleanly and then 
sat down and drove him up the final hill, was an exhibition of riding by an amateur 
well worth watching. Gradually he came south where his ability and experience were 
quickly noted, and upon turning professional he was retained to ride for Mr. J. V. Rank. 
In his new capacity and sphere 1 saw him nde countless winners over fences and hurdles 
at Newbury, Sandown Park, Lingfield Park and elsewhere. Two features of his 
distinguished career in the saddle will always stand out to me. First, his mounts all over 
the country so seldom fell and he himself so seldom came “unstuck.” Second, he was 
remarkably part of his horse: rhythm, whether after landing over a fence or in riding a 
finish, was always in evidence. All this was probably due to many seasons of riding 
with the Percy. In the Midlands and upon occasions in the North I have seen the stylish 
Lincolnshire professional, R. Lyall, ride a pile of winners, and as many good races when 
beaten. He capped a notable career when winning the Grand National on Grakle, 
trained by T. Coalthwaite, m 1931, and it was always astonishing to me that his services 
were not “snapped up” by some big southern patron. 

Who were the best riders of the period briefly considered? Over fences I have to 
give pride of place to G. Wilson, adding that I saw F. B Rees and J. Anthony but seldom. 
I suggest that over fences, six days a week, it would be indeed hard to recommend a 
superior to the sound, resourceful and very determined Wilson, whose judgment of pace 
all through a race was quite exceptional. There is little doubt in my mind that the best 
man I ever saw ride over hurdles was the late W. Speck, while over fences he can have 
been only a shade behind Wilson. Short and stoutly built, with short legs, his lack of 
height was no handicap t6 him over Liverpool or Cheltenham fences, while it was a 
positive asset to him over minor obstacles, where his dash, strength, balance and the 
shortness of his leathers all played their part in making him probably the finest hurdle-race 
rider in the world. One might quote some feat of the late W. Speck’s at almost every 
National Hunt meeting at which he rode. I need only recall one incident in a race— 
a race he need not have won, indeed should not have won—the Imperial Cup run at 
Sandown Park in 1935. Well before the last hurdle Shelly’s Lane (F. Gurney) appeared 
to have the race won from Henri’s Choice (Pellerin) and once over the last flight the 
former represented an odds-on chance. But Speck, on Negro, had been fighting his way 
througli his field and how he cleared the last two hurdles without mishap will never be 
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known. Clear of obstacles—though not that they had seemed to matter’—he sal down 
to ride and to chase Shelly’s Lane (whom F. Gurney was riding hard) to the winning 
post, and from the last flight of hurdles I would have laid two to one against his getting 
there first. Negro must have been a game horse because by sheer speed, stamina and 
courage he answered every call made upon him, and in only the last feet of the winning 
post did he get to Shelly’s Lane and beat him—by a short-head! Of those riding in 
that era only Wilson and possibly the late W. Stott (so like Speck in build, style, courage 
and ability) could have emulated Speck. He was “the mighty atom” of steeplechase 
riders. 

Who were the best amateur riders m this sport? Over Aintree surely Mr. J. R. 
Anthony’ The best amateurs 1 saw ride anywhere over fences and hurdles were Mr. 
Alec Marsh and Mr F. Walwyn. 1 believe they would have taken their place with the 
best in any period 

In that it has supporters who follow it out of genuine interest rather than for what 
they can make out of it, 1 liken National Hunt racing to Rugby Football and Cricket in 
comparison with the more “commercial” sports of tlat-racing. Association Football and 
Boxing, In the three last-named betting predominates. It certainly does not in Jumping*, 
while It docs not exist, praise be, in Rugger or Cricket But there is a great thrill in 
following “the fiver” some jumper carries for you m a three-mile chase at Ludlow or 
Plumpton, albeit while watching this event of some six minutes’ duration one’s mind 
must simultaneously be concerned with the safety of horse and rider. National Hunt 
visitors, from Market Rasen to Newton Abbot, revel in the sight of watching a field take 
the water jump, the final fence and charging of the first hurdle, yet in my experience they 
are the first genuinely to deplore accidents to horses and riders And I have seen owners’ 
trainers, and riders deeply moved, just as in hunting, when some old friend, ridden in 
many an early morning “school” and in many a contest, has met with some fatal accident 
far down the course and has had to be destroyed . 

Do the National Hunt Committee, I wonder, realise what a band of loyal, enthusiastic 
followers they have? I take leave to doubt it’ Now, I am perfectly aware of the 
difficulties that beset the sport. First, it is not run in the time of blossoms, blooming 
flower-beds, hot sunshine and summer frocks Second* at such big venues as Sandown 
Park, Kempton Park, Lingfield Park, Manchester, Nottingham and the rest, it appears 
between the bad-weather months of November and March, and thus at a lime when 
many flat-racing folk would no more think of going to a race meeting than “the regular” 
at Lords Cricket Ground would think of setting out for that delectable spot! Third: in 
such months as September and April, small, often difficult-to-reach racecourses have 
to be used pending the resumption of the season proper, and while such meetings as 
Newmarket and Doncaster are getting all the limelight in the Press. 

I am convinced there are countless influential people who are most genuine in their 
desire to see jumping meetings (as they are now called) run on an improved footing and 
not in the apparently haphazard, take-it-or-leave-it “small time” manner as at present. 
But there is no information to hand that the National Hunt Committee has been thinking 
on the lines of reorganisation and improvement during the war. In default let us set 
out our ideas. 

First: the co-operation of the Jockey Club should be sought in endeavouring to see 
that flat-racing did not commence until April 1st and finished on October 31st. This 


^Stable commissions are as big as under Rules. Public betting aU over the country is smaller day by day. 
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would give jumping a clear five months to itself, the which factor must cause some 
increase of general interest on the law of supply and demand 

Second: The N.H. season should not commence until, say, September 15th and 
after the St. Legcr at Doncaster, and that should finish on April 30th 

Third: It should begin with “a flourish'’ with two-day meetings simultaneously at, 
say, Newton Abbot, Bangor, Carlisle, Wetherby and Folkestone, followed by gatherings 
at Totnes, Oswestry, Cartmel, Catterick and Fontwell Park. From this arrangement 
two good things would spring. 

{a) Holiday areas would be catered for in as concentrated a system as possible. 

(6) Transport costs should be low due to horses being able to remain in an area for 
several meetings 

(c) Public interest in the Press and at the various holiday resorts close to the venues 
named would be stimulated. 

Fourth: I would suggest that the National Hunt Committee allowed the running of 
no three-mile steeplechases until after November 1st 

Fifth* I w^ould suggest that courses close to the industrial North, Midlands and 
West—Cheltenham, Wetherby, Birmingham and Southwell—were allotted meetings as 
frequently as every three weeks. Only thus is interest created and sustained. 

Siuh: I believe that much more can be done with such delightful courses as Fontwell 
Park, Hawthorn Hill, Pershorc, Uttoxetcr, by giving them more and regular meetings in 
the winter months. 

Seventh J would suggest having many more “mixed” meetings in April and 
October than hitherto Here could not Manchester, Haydock Park, Catterick, 
Birmingham, Kempton Park, etc, follow the “lead” given by Liverpool and Sandown 
Park 7 

Thinking of the horse, as we arc in this book, it needs saying that if the ground in 
August allows of occasional racing, then it should allow of concentrated racing from 
mid-September, 
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By GENERAL SIR BEAUVOIR DE LISLE, 

K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

POLO 

lOUGH polo was played in Persia and in Northern India centuries 
ago, the game in those early days bore little resemblance to polo of to-day. 
Then, the game was played on any flat piece of ground without any 
boundary, and even up and down a wide village street. The number 
of players was not limited, and the rules varied in every distnct. The 
same kind of game can be seen to-day around Gilgit many miles north 
of Kashmir and in Manipur, 

It was from there the modern game was born. Some cavalry officers, having witnessed 
the game there, saw great possibilities of introducing what to them appeared to be not 
only a good form of sport, but also a means of training young cavalry officers. 

On the return of the 10th Hussars to England after their tour of Indian service, they 
arranged a match with the 9th Lancers to be played on Hounslow Heath. An interesting 
relic of that first match is most treasured in the Mess of the 9th Lancers. It is the actual 
ball used on that day, and is a white ivory billiard ball. 

In July, 1871, the following account of the match was published in the Morning Post: 

“Nearly all fashionable London journeyed from Town to Hounslow on Tuesday 
to witness a new game called ‘Hockey on Horseback’ between the officers of the 
9th Lancers and 10th Hussars. The 10th are quartered at Hounslow, and the 9th came 
up from Aldershot for the match. 

“The game took place on Hounslow Heath, and the various equipages quite 
surrounded the space allotted to the players. 

“Four upright posts, some twenty feet apart, marked the goals through which the 
ball (a small sphere of white bone) had to be driven by the players before either side 
could claim any advantage. The sticks used were like those for hockey, of ash, and 
crooked at the end, and with these the ball was often struck a considerable distance. 
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The distance between the goals was a little under 200 yards, and the players having taken 
up their positions in front of their own respective goals, the ball was thrown into the centre 
of the ground by a Sergeant-major of the 10th Hussars, who then galloped off, when each 
side immediately galloped for the ball at the best pace of their ponies. The 10th appeared 
in blue and yellow jerseys, and the 9th in parti-coloured shirts of blue and red, and both 
sides in mob caps with different coloured tassels attached. 

“The game which has been imported from India, and which has for a long time been 
in vogue among the Manipoories, one of the Frontier tribes, was watched with the 
keenest interest by the numerous and aristocratic company present. The game lasted 
for an hour and a half with an interval of ten minutes when half-time had been played 

“The players numbered eight on each side, and were mounted on active, wiry little 
ponies about 12J hands high. 

“At the end of the prescribed time the Hussars had gained three goals to two gained 
by the Lancers; and although the general remarks made it evident that the new game is 
the most fitted for Cavalry soldiers, it was admitted by all who were looking on that it 
was more remarkable for the strength of the language used by the players than for anything 
else. Mr. Hartopp on the side of the Hussars and Mr. Moore on that of the Lancers 
were much applauded throughout the game for their activity and the speed of their pomes.” 

Shortly after the conclusion of this first polo match, proper rules for the game were 
framed. The height of ponies was raised to 14 hands and the number of players reduced 
to four a side. In England some years elapsed before the game of polo was firmly 
established, but in India, where no difficulty existed with regard to grounds suitable for 
the game or the provision of pomes of a suitable height, polo soon became the sport 
for the officers as football was for the troops. 

At first the maximum height in India was 13.3 hands, but this was raised early in 
this century to 14.1 at the request of the Indian Cavalry to enable these officers to use 
their troop horses, a large proportion of them being this height. 

" In England and the United States, where the game flourished from the first, 14.2 hands 
was the maximum height, until after the 1st Great War, when the height limit was abolished. 
This innovation cannot be said to have improved the game, except that it increased the 
pace. Gradually the height grew still higher, and as small ponies could not compete 
against horses, the size of tournament ponies reached 15.3 to 16 hands. Except for big 
heavy men it was found that the best height was 15 hands to 15.1 and the majority of 
polo players would welcome a reasonable height hmit again. The only drawback lies 
in our system of measurement. To bring a team of ponies long distances, and even 
across the Atlantic or from India, and to find a proportion unable to play because they 
are unable to pass under the measuring stick is enough to disgust the owners and all the 
members of a team. There is, however, a solution to this problem. It has always 
been the custom to measure horses at the highest point of the wither, and this measurement 
varies by at least an inch according as the animal is muscled up or in fat condition. A pony 
off grass can stand under a 15-hand bar, whereas the same pony when fit and muscled 
up would not measure less than 15.2. If ponies were measured under saddle, which 
is reasonable as this denotes more truly the height above the ground, the height would 
not vary whatever the animal’s condition. If, therefore, it is decided that 15 hands to 
15.1 is the best polo height, and the under saddle method were adopted, the maximum 
height from the ground should be fixed at 14.2, which is two to three inches below the 
wither height. Unless some rule is adopted regarding the height of polo ponies, the desire 
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for big horses will so increase that few real ponies will ever again be able to compete 
against such horses. 

There is another point that must be considered when the question of a height limit 
for pomes is decided. The price of pomes, or rather horses, has greatly increased since 
the limit was abolished, until some have been sold at auction for £4,000. The bigger the 
polo ponies, the more prices have to compete with racing, and this raises the cost. It is 
true that the 15-hand pony has to compete with pony racing, but this competition is not 
as severe as with the racehorse. 


The Ideal Polo Pony 

In choosing the ideal pony, there arc several considerations to be observed the 
country in which the game will be played, the class of polo, and the cost. Generally 
speaking the pony of the country is the best for the ordinary game; but if wanted for 
high-class polo the T-B, or thoroughbred pony, is required. For example, m India, 
until the height limit was abolished the Arab pony could hold its own against the 
Australian and English pony; but when larger ponies came on to the ground, the Arab, 
which seldom exceeds 14.1, could not compete. Moreover the bulk of the Arab is lighter 
than others of the same height. For fifty years the breeding of horses m India from 
T-B stock has so improved the country-bred there that there is little difference between 
what is there known as a stud-bred horse from his T-B cousin at home and in Australia. 
It may be taken as an axiom that the nearer to T-B a pony is, the more desirable he is for 
polo provided he is fully trained. Many T-B ponies are difficult to tram, especially 
if already ruined by having been raced as a two-year-old. 

For a beginner to attempt to play on difficult ponies is to ask for trouble, and unless 
provided with a stud of staid old experienced pomes, the best class for him is the Arab, 
but not in England. In our wet climate, the ground is usually heavy, and the lighter 
Arab, with but few exceptions, is unable to compete favourably on heavy turf. 

For polo in England, there is no pony that can equal the English pony, and on the 
class of play must depend the class of pony. For what is termed Members’ games, T-B 
stock is not necessary; but as soon as a player wishes to compete in open tournaments, 
no animal can hold its own unless three-quarters thoroughbred, and few of such can 
compete against T-B pomes. For high-class polo, there is even a demand for fashionably 
bred ponies, that is, sired by successful sires, or by a sire known to produce ponies of 
suitable temperament; and whose stock ensure big prices on this account. 

The age of untrained pomes is a consideration Ponies under five years are not 
suitable for the fast work of important matches. Their bones and ligaments are still 
green before this age, though T-B pomes that have been in a training stable are more 
advanced and could be got fit between four and five, but with a certain amount of risk. 
Much depends on whether the prospective owner is prepared to give the time for training 
or whether he wants to make a quick turnover on his outlay. In the latter case, five 
years is the only age, as the training will take a year, and a pony at six is fully developed. 

* The selection of a pony suitable for polo is no easy matter. Some are born with what 
is called an eye for a horse, but the art can be acquired by all if they know what to look 
for, after some experience; but without the knowledge of what are the galloping points, 
disappointment may result. To expect to acquire this knowledge from books is rather 
hopeless, as writers discuss so many details that the reader gets thoroughly confused. 
There are, however, some sound rules which every purchaser would do well to bear in 
mind. The strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest link, so reject any pony, 
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however desirable, for any weakness, not necessarily unsoundness. Among these are a 
common head, a mean eye, a ewe neck, too much daylight between the girth and the 
ground, or a foreleg less than 7 ^ in. measured with a tape. 

A very famous judge of a horse always demanded (1) an upright humerus, (2) a low- 
down stifle, and (3) a rounded loin. The ordinary judge of a horse can never be satisfied 
with any horse unless he has a good shoulder, and from experience, often a long experience, 
he recognises this at a glance when looking at a horse in profile, but if asked about the 
humerus, he may not be able to give an opinion. In point of fact, the power to raise 
the forelegs with knees straight depends not on a good shoulder but on an upright humerus. 
With the same driving power, pace depends on the longer stride due to the cannon bone 
being in a straight line with the forearm. It may be, and often is asked, what is an 
upright humerus? The humerus is the short bone which links the scapula, or shoulder- 
blade with the forearm. In simple language, it runs from the point of the shoulder to the 
dip in the muscle at the top of the fore leg, and sliould be as near perpendicular as 
possible. 

At first it is not easy to estimate the angle formed by the humerus line and the perpen¬ 
dicular from the point of the shoulder, but a careful study of classic winners, and those in 
particular which gallop without any bend in the forelegs at the knees, will establish a 
mental picture that can never be lost. Instantaneous photographs arc a great help, 
but paintings are deceptive unless by a great artist like the late Lynwood Palmer. 

Just as the upright humerus enables a horse to raise his forelegs horizontally, so does 
the low-down stifle enable him to develop his driving power. The stifle of the horse 
represents the knee-cap in a man, and the lower it is placed indicates a longer thigh. 
To understand this we must realise that what we call the thigh in a horse is represented 
m man by the calf of his leg and the horse’s hock is our ankle. 

We know that good track runners are men long in the thigh, but in the horse the real 
thigh IS covered with flexible skin and runs from the hip to the stifle. The longer this 
bone, both in man and horse, the closer to the ground is the knee or stifle. For driving 
power in the horse, one must look for the low-down stifle 

Lastly, the rounded loin is essential for staying power under weight. Horses can run 
short races with light weights even if slack-loined, but from experience we know all the 
best horses, especially weight carriers and stayers, are well ribbed up, and when in muscle 
have the appearance of what is called the rounded loin, due to deep back ribs and long 
horizontal loin ribs. For polo pomes this rounded loin is especially desirable unless 
the player is content to play the pony two chukkers a week only. 

There are of course many other points to be considered when selecting ponies, 
but these are dealt with in detail m all books on the horse. In truth so much detail is 
given that the intending purchaser finds himself in the fog of uncertainty. To sum up, 
a would-be purchaser is recommended to reduce all such details to the following:— 

1. Look for an upright humerus, a low-down stifle, and a rounded loin. 

2. Avoid a ewe neck, a foreleg under 1\ inches, and a height more than 14.2 
under saddle. 

There is a tendency these days to buy ponies from training stables, which are passed 
on as unlikely to win races. These, if sound and not ruined by having been over-raced 
too young, make the best polo ponies. It must, however, be pointed out that unless the 
purchaser is experienced in training ponies, it is unwise to attempt to make a polo pony 
out of a racehorse. 

On the other hand, when trained, a racehorse has many advantages. He is harder, 
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stays better, is quicker off the mark and his bones and ligaments more set. If trained 
for polo the right way, a pony from a training stable can be fit for good matches in half 
the time it would take to train a young pony off grass or from a dealer’s yard. 

It is no unusual thing to find players buying pomes in the early spring for play that 
summer. This is unwise unless the pony has played throughout the previous season, 
as few ponies are fit for anything but slow polo without a minimum of six months’ training 
in skilled hands. Moreover, it is a very exceptional pony that can be played in a good 
match during his first season. The best time therefore to buy is at the end of the polo 
season, after a trial for mouth and manners, and a sound certificate from a practical 
veterinary surgeon. The question of soundness is no easy one. Few polo ponies which 
have played more than two seasons can be classed absolutely sound, for technically any 
blenush is an unsoundness, but a practical man can give a warrant of soundness mentioning 
any shght defects which should not interfere with the pony’s usefulness. 

The Training of the Polo Pony 

It is natural for players to complain of the high cost of trained ponies, but if it is 
realised that a raw pony requires at least one year in highly sblled hands before he is 
fit to take part m a fast game, and another season, also in skilled hands, before fit for good 
matches, the prices asked are not unreasonable. Moreover, account must be taken of a 

• 
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reasonable proportion of failures due to temperament, accident, and overstrain. The 
dealer, however skilled in selection of ponies and in training them, cannot make any 
profit except for the few which turn out fit for high-class polo, and the cheaper animals 
only just pay for their expenses. 

At first sight it would appear that no one except the very rich can play this, the best 
of all games. There is however one way for anyone prepared to give the time and 
trouble to take part in polo, namely to select and tram his own ponies. It meaais work, 
and to train more than two pomes hard work. One young pony in training is a pleasure; 
two are a labour; and more than two is an ail-time job unless assisted by a reliable 
good horseman who will act according to instructions. 

Before an owner decides to embark on training ponies for polo as a business, there 
are several things to be considered. Capital is required, not only for the purchase of 
ponies, but for stabling, suitable ground, as well as meadows for hay. As the work 
takes place in the off season, and in our climate the autumn and spring are usually wet, 
some kind of covered riding school is a necessity. As soon as ponies are sufficiently 
advanced to learn the game in slow polo, a ground within five miles is also a necessity. 
Given all these desirable adjuncts, with experience and hard work, the training of polo 
ponies can be profitable. 

Though no art can be learnt from books, and training horses is but one of many arts, 
many mistakes will at first be made without the advice of past-masters, which can only 
be found in books. At once a difficulty presents itself. The methods to be adopted 
with a green pony off grass would have to be quite different from those to be used with 
one out of a racing stable, or otherwise trained for saddle and used for hunting or hacking. 
It would simplify the whole question if the instruction necessary were divided—teaching 
the unbroken pony being termed “training” and that of the animal trained to saddle being 
called “finishing.” Of these the first"is far more difficult and takes twice the time. On 
the other hand, for one who can carry out the finishing of a trained saddle-horse, which 
IS an art in itself, there are a dozen who can do the preliminary training by method of a 
young unbroken animal. For this reason many books have been pubhshed on training, 
but few, very few, on finishing. 

1 

Training 

It may therefore seem superfluous to repeat what has been so often published, but 
in all teaching to be successful, no matter what the subject may be, there must be a method, 
and experience shows that the stages of instruction in the following order are: Explanation, 
Demonstration, Execution, and Repetition. In a book it is only the first stage that can 
be detailed, and for this reason so small, if very necessary, a proportion of the whole 
method can be learnt. At the same time, without the knowledge of the reason and the 
best way to carry out the purpose, grave and costly mistakes must necessarily occur. 

The question a beginner and would-be trainer would naturally ask is “How should 
I start to train my young pony which is a T-B, or perhaps what in Ireland is called a 
‘thoroughbred with a stain ’?” an expression indicating that both parents are well bred 
though the mare is not in the book. 

The answer depends on whether the pony has been broken to saddle and bridle. 
If not, the first thing is to make a friend of the pony. All young stock are nervous of 
strange people; and grooms, who should know better, are largely responsible for this. 
The more the owner visits the youngster in the stable, always accompanied by some 
delicacy such as sugar, bread or carrots, and talks to him in a quiet voice while handling 
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him, the sboner this preliminary stage will be accomplished. Until fear of the master 
IS eliminated, no further training is advisable. Most writers about horses stress the 
fact of their wonderful memory, but infer they have no reasoning power. This is a 
fallacy. Most horses, and more especially T-B animals, have good brains. Should 
any reader doubt this, clear evidence is brought forward in his interesting book Fifty 
Years a Veterinary Surgeon, by Sir Frederick Hobday. Every horse, unless ruined by 
ill-treatrient, will quickly respond to kindness, and if treated with the friendship one 
gives a dog, will become just as appreciative. As soon as the trainer has gained the 
confidence and affection of the colt, but not before, his education can begin. 

First Stage 

To a groom, the fitting of a head-collar may seem simple, but the way this is carried 
out usually leaves much to be desired; and if force is used and the colt frightened, this 
may interfere with the subsequent training It is therefore important for the owner, 
who has already gained the confidence of the colt, to do this himself. Even if he can 
thoroughly trust his groom, he should certainly be present. The following method is 
to be recommended. The pony should be allowed to look at the head-collar and rope; 
to smell It and even to bite the rope. The rope can then be laid on the wither. If this 
does not frighten him the head and ears can be handled. At first he may object to this, 
but until the head can be freely handled it is not possible to adjust the head collar without 
using force, and to do so may undo days of establishing confidence. If any difficulty 
seems probable, it means a few more days may be necessary before the pony will allow 
himself to be fitted with a head collar. 

. When this has been accomplished without inducing fear or suspicion, a long web 
rein twelve to fourteen feet long can be attached to the collar and the colt led out for a 
quiet'w^. Hb^wl)| now play up, and must be allowed to do so. This is only light- 
heartedae^t ^ Much depends on this first day in the open. After a few moments of com- 
paraVved'r^(iiin,'he Will settle down and can be approached and made much of. If the 
trainel:..ea^‘Hes.a^oi^ stick and holds it upright, he should then walk backwards. The 
colt wnr*c«^iainlyfoIlow him. Why, it is difficult to say, but it is so. After repeating 
this a few tirnes with suitable rewards of sugar or carrots, this lesson will be established 
and raising the stick straight up will always bring the colt up to the trainer. He can 
even turn his back and walk away, confident that the colt will follow the stick. 

The next day the colt can be lunged. Standing opposite the hock with the stick, 
or better still a driving whip, pointing horizontally to the tail the pony can be driven 
forward in a circle. After one or two circles, on the stick being raised perpendicularly, 
the colt, remembering his first lesson, will turn in and walk up to the trainer. This must 
now be repeated on the opposite rein, that is a circle to the right if his first circle was 
to the left and vice versa. 


Second Stage 

Having learnt to lead and to be lunged, the pony must now be taught to be driven, 
a most important lesson in the early training of a polo pony, the first day the lunging, 
as in the first stage, should be repeated, but instead of only one lunging rein two should 
be used, each buckled on one of the side Ds of the head collar. These two reins must 
not be joined, and it is advisable to terminate each with a large knot to prevent either 
slipping through the hand. After a few turns on the left rein, that is circling to the left, 
the right rein can be crossed over the pony’s neck in front of the wither Always repeating 
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every exercise on the right rem, circling to the right; when returning to tlic left the right 
rein can be allow'cd to slip over the wither across the back The following day, if the 
lesson above has been earned out without trouble and without fear, tlic rigfit rein nia> 
now' be allowed to fall over the tail, resting ]ust abo\e the oil hock This v\)!l perhaps 
cause tile colt to kick once or twice, but he will quickly get used to the unusual fejl on his 
thigh, A few lessons in this stage are desirable before the next stage 

Third Stacu 

The time has now come for the coll be saddled This shcniici take place in the 
stable, and the assistance ot a groom >s required to stand ai his head, to quiet him if he 
shows fear The saddle, with slirrups and girllis secured, should lust be jdaced \erv 
quietly on the wMthers and held there il the colt shows uneasiness IToni there it can he 
slid back quietly into its place on the back The guih must not be allow'cd to drop, 
but quietly released on the oil side by the assistant The girth must he ad|usiecl only 
lust tight enough to prevent the saddle slipping if the Loh pla\s up in th*. open The 
lunging this day should he a icpctilion of the previous clay, hut with the saddle on H all 
gt>es well, and the train(.r must always remembcT that an\ trouble indicates that the 
training is progressing too fast, the stirrups can be lei down and lied together close 
behind the chest, and tiie long icining earned out *is before 

I'ot’RTH SlAOi 

The time has now come for llie coll to learn the change of rem on the move, without 
coming up lo hand Before tins adsance is possible the reins must pass iluough the 
stirrups, but at first only the outer rem, that is the one farlliesl away Irom the trainer, can 
be passed through the oil stirrup, the near rem coming direct to the hand from llie collar 
When the driving with one lein thioiigh a stiriup can be earned out smoothly, circling 
both to the left and right, both reins can be passed through stirrups, and the same exeicises 
earned out. 

At last the colt can be driven on the straight as well as in a circle. FTe can be taueht 
to rem back a few steps and to go forward, llte voice ccrrnmg into pkiy Now Lcmies the 
change of lein on the mo\r At first this may be dilTicuIt for a beginner, but once the 
tiainer has acquired the knack of it, the change becomes simple With the ct>lt ciicling 
lo the left, or on the left rein both icms arc placed m the left hand and shortened by about 
6 ft ^ Taking a full step with the right fcx>t, the right hand reaches lorwarci seizing the 
right rein w'cli forwaid As he puts pressure on the right rcun bringing the colt s head 
round to the right, the left lein is allowed to slip thiough the left hand Idic pressure 
of the left rein, now the outer rem against the pony's flank, helps to bring the colt round 
lo the right rein At first llie pace should be at a walk or trot, but when this is effected 
perfectly a few times it is just as easy at a canter. One caution is necessary Befoie 
any change of rem at a canter, the forelegs must be protected by Newmarket bandages 
or polo boots. The great danger to young bones is sf)Imts A splint is a bone blister, 
sometimes fiom concussion, but far moic often from the non shoe ot one foot sinking 
against the cannon bone of the other leg when changing the load The blow' is identical 
with the blow of an iron hammer on one's own shin T he result is a small exudation ot 
bone Oil which is unable to escape, and pressing against the periosteum, or outer covering 
of the bone, causes acute lameness until the oil hardens and becomes bone Protection 
of the forelegs by polo boots or bandages is little lioiible and a sound msuraiice against 
this most common of alt injuries. There arc several quack hmmenis oi cmbrosJtioas 
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for splints, but these do no more than hasten the change of the inflammation from oil 
to bone, and the splint remains. The only sound treatment is to pierce the periosteum 
with a hot skewer, the point the size of a match head, and so allow the pent-up oil to 
escape This is the treatment every doctor performs for a gathering under one’s nail, 
yet few horse-masters adopt it. Unless expert in such treatment, a veterinary surgeon 
should do this very simple operation. 

Fiith Stagl 

The time has now arrived for fitting the coll with a bit, assuming that up to date he 
has been exercised in a head collar only The usual bit employed is a jointed snaffle, 
but as the action of this is to pinch the jaw, it is preferable to commence with either a 
soft rubber snaffle or a curved vulcanite pelham, but without any curb chain. This 
pcIham can be buckled on to the side D’s of the head collar in the stable for a short period 
two or three days before the colt is driven with long reins in the open on the bit Many 
trainers advocate the use of a kcy-bit m the stable and say that by playing with this 
contrivance young stock mouth themselves No doubt this is the case, but the kcy-bit 
IS not essential. 

After bitting the colt, the same exercises must be repeated and the period of work 
increased up to half an hour to develop muscles, tendons and ligaments to carry weight 
when he is mounted 

There are many different ways of teaching young stock to carry a man. The most 
general and quite the worst is to put a strong rider up and allow the colt to buck until 
tired out. The result of this method is effective, saves time and affords constant 
employment for those who can sit any buck-jumper. The more humane method ccrta!nl> 
lakes longer, but retains the confidence of the colt: a valuable asset. 

The question is often asked, “At what age should a colt be asked to carry a 
To answer this, full consideration must be given to the purpose for which the horse is 
required. Racehorses must be ready for the race couise at two years and a half, so must 
be backed as yearlings As no pony can be fit for the severe strain of polo under five 
years, he should not be asked to carry a man until three and a half years 

The most suitable method, and one that will repay the trainer, is to strap a sack 
filled with corn across the saddle for half an hour at a time in the stable At first the 
weight should not exceed fifty pounds, gradually increasing each day until one hundred 
and twenty pounds is reached at the end of a week. By this lime the pony can be led 
outside fully weighted, but care must be taken that the straps which pass under the 
flaps of the saddle are secure and that the load cannot be shifted whatever the colt may do. 

If all goes well and the colt takes kindly to this new experience, a light rider can be 
lifted to the saddle, while a second man holds the pony’s head. At first the rider leans 
across the saddle without crossing it with his right leg and the exercise must be repeated 
several times in the stable, or riding school if available 

When first the rider carries his right leg over the cantle of the saddle, one assistant 
must place the rider’s right foot m the stirrup to avoid the stirrup being knocked against 
the pony’s flank. As soon as the rider is in the saddle, the other assistant at the pony’s 
head must at once turn him round to the right and keep him on the move in a small circle. 
This is important to distract the pony’s attention. If the pony had intended to throw a 
buck, his mind will be fully engaged at the unusual exercise of being led round in a circle 
to the right. Much depends on any kind of buck-jumping being avoided, for if once the 
colt finds he can relieve himself of the weight of the rider by bucking, he may acquire 
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this awkward habit and become unridable except by the strongest horseman. The first 
lesson mounted should not exceed fifteen minutes the first day, nor half an hour the 
first week. New muscles come into play, and these require time to develop. Anyone 
who begins a new exercise like sawing wood, haymaking or other farm work will realise 
this, and be surprised at the ease with which a farm hand carries on for long hours from 
dawn to ckisk without showing signs of fatigue. 

Having mounted the young colt without any real trouble or loss of confidence on 
his part, the same care on mounting must be shown for at least a week, though one of the 
two assistants can be dispensed with. Last of all comes the mounting of the colt without 
any assistance. At first mounting from a block is advisable if one is available In any 
case great patience is required for the pony will certainly want to move on before the 
rider gets settled in the saddle. This bad habit must be eradicated from the first, and the 
pony taught by voice and reins that he must stand still until he gets the signal to move on. 
Once the restive habit is acquired it is most difficult to break, for the pony thinks the rider 
wants him to make a start as soon as his toe is in the stirrup. 

So ends the preliminary training of the unbroken colt on which the future of his 
utility so much depends. Many readers will no doubt think the same result can be 
obtained in less than half the time and without so much meticulous care. With some 
young stock this is true, but when so large a proportion of likely polo ponies can be met 
which have been ruined by careless and impatient trainers, it is necessary to lay down in 
some detail the right way, even if a few can be got to the polo ground by using the 
wrong way. 


Sixth Stage 

If the young pony can now be ridden at large in a plain snaffie or better still in a 
rubber bit, he must be taught to be a perfect hack. What constitutes the perfect hack? 
First he must stand still when being mounted, he must walk, trot and canter with a loose 
rein without attempting to quicken the pace. It may be thought that some excitable 
ponies can never be steadied down to this extent. This is a fallacy. Every horse unless 
spoilt by bad training can be taught to maintain an even pace with the reins on the neck, 
though in some very difficult cases a twenty-mile march may be necessary 

When the pony is a good hack and a pleasant nde, but not before, his real polo training 
can be begun. 


Breaking to Stick and Ball 

During the hacking period, a polo stick without a head may be earned and gently 
swung past the pony's eyes until he loses his natural fear of this strange weapon As a 
pony learns to ignore the stick, a matter of two or three days, the various strokes, forward 
and back-handers, can be practised. When this ceases to excite him a stick with a head 
can be used and stones on the road pushed along, but not struck. Then a ball can be 
introduced. An old tennis ball makes a good substitute for the hard polo ball. This 
also must be pushed along with the head of the stick, but not struck at at first. In a few 
days the tennis ball can be dribbled along the ground without raising the stick. Unless 
Icar or excitement is shown, the tennis ball can be replaced by a polo ball, and until it 
can be dribbled freely it is unwise to raise the stick for the drive. In all this education, 
success depends on the trainer instinctively knowing how far he can progress without 
danger of a throw-back. Unless the pony is exceptionally nervous, the above should 
not lake more than a week provided there has been no sct-back. 
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Now comes the difficult part of the training* to take on the ball at a canter with a 
slack rein, not necessarily lying on his neck, but without his wanting to take hold and 
increase the pace. 

As soon as this is possible, the same work must be carried out in company with 
other ponies, to give the recruit more confidence and to teach him that he has nothing 
to fear when meeting other pomes. If the training has reached this stage with no increase 
of fear or excitement, the youngster is ready for slow polo. Here no one should go out 
of a canter, no one should keep the ball for more than three strokes, and above all no one 
should show what a good player he is. Passing strokes to other players should be the 
rule, and the quieter the game the better. Two a side is the best school for the beginner. 

Before taidng part m slow polo it will probably be necessary to fit the young pony 
with a double bridle The bit should be the mildest possible and a straight mouthpiece 
without port is recommended. The vulcanite half-moon Pelham bits are very suitable, 
but whichever bit is selected it should be worn in the stable a few times for half an hour 
to get the pony accustomed to it. 


Finishing Ponies 

Finishing pomes is an art some players can acquire, but like good hands it is generally 
inherited. It is amazing how small a proportion of ponies playing in good teams can 
be classed as ‘'finished,’' and unless finished no pony can be considered a tournament pony. 

What IS a finished pony? This is a very natural question, but not so easy to answer. 
The best way to answer this is by asking another. On arriving at the place of a match, 
IS every one of your four ponies racing fit? If not, why not? To some it may seem 
unreasonable to expect polo ponies to be trained as highly as racehorses. Yet a pony 
carrying twelve to fourteen stone for eight minutes at a fast pace needs all the art of a 
trainer. The next question is: are all your ponies fast, handy, and can they ride off 
well? These are the tests of a finished pony. 

The first lesson to produce the finished article is changing the legs m every change 
of direction. It is usual to mark out a figure of eight and change the legs both behind 
and m front at the centre of the eight. A good horseman will always effect this, but it 
requires skill in the saddle, otherwise the change will be made in front and not behind 
and the gait will be disunited. There is another disadvantage in the figure of eight: 
the pony gets to know where he has to change and does so without the recognised aids. 
If, however, three circles are marked out in the form of a shamrock, A, the pony cannot 
know on which circle he has to move until he gets the aids, the circling will be more perfect 
and the change of the legs, especially the hind legs, more accurate. A quarter of an hour 
round the three circles at a fast canter is severe exercise for man and horse, and care 
must be taken he is not overworked at first until wind and muscle are fit for the strain. 
It may seem needless to repeat that no pony should be exercised in this and similar work 
without polo boots or Newmarket bandages. Without this caution, splints are the inevitable 
consequence. The ground of these circles must also be softened by laying down litter or tan. 

^ When a pony is perfect in changes of leg and has become fit and muscular, a higher 
test may be asked of him. This is to canter round the outside of the three circles. Thus, 
if moving round the first circle to the right, when he reaches the next turn he is turned 
to the left, changes the leg to the left, and after one stride again turned to the right on the 
off-fore and off-hind. This exercise is severe on both man and horse, and goes far to 
make the finished polo pony. Twice round the outside of the shamrock is as much as 
should be asked of any pony, but when perfect at this it will be found that in a match 
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ponies so trained wiJJ turn inside others which have not had this advantage. In this 
exercise the pony has learnt the rapid changes of leg which occur so continually in every 
game; and the rapid recovery after one change to the original direction. In moving along 
the outside of the three adjacent circles, each with a twenty-yard diameter, the pony makes 
six changes of leg and covers about one hundred and fifty yards. 

When perfect in this exercise, the pony must be taught in company with others. 
If four ponies can work together this is an advantage. A piece of level ground sixty 
to eighty yards in length and twenty m breadth makes a suitable training ground. Lightly 
ploughed up is an advantage, but if this is not possible it should be heavily covered with 
litter to save the feet and legs from shock. 

The ponies in line eight feet apart can now be taught to work as a team answering 
to word of command and the correct aids. It will soon be found that ponies are quick 
to understand the words of command and answer to the aids. 

The first lesson is the Rein-back, but until their muscles are accustomed to this 
unusual gait three or four paces is the most that should be asked of young ponies. From 
the Rein-back to jump into a canter soon becomes natural, and this is what is always 
being required at polo. If the trainer is not fully conversant with the correct aids, he can 
refer to many books, the best of which is Breaking and Riding, by James Filhs, but most 
of these deal too much with Haute ficole A more practical work was published in 1938 
by Eyre and Spottiswoode, called Tournament Polo, in which all that is required for finishing 
ponies is clearly laid down m chapter IX. 

This training to date will have occupied at least three months, and if there has been 
no set-back the pony should be ready to take part in a members’ game. As the result 
of these games is of no consequence to either side, there is no necessity to force the pace. 
To do so may be a fatal mistake. First season ponies, if properly taught, are under full 
control of the rider. They can safely be allowed to gallop freely, but must never be 
ndden out. To do so will naturally excite them, and lead them to think they must always 
move at polo at their fastest pace. This results in their becoming strong pullers, out 
of control, and generally ruined for life. 

As the first season progresses, most ponies improve m every game they play, but 
if the opposite is noticed, instead of regarding this falling off as unavoidable, the cause 
must be sought and removed. Nine cases out often the cause will be found in the mouth. 
The pain of a badly fitting or too severe bit is a constant cause of trouble 

After every game, the trainer should personally examine the mouth of every pony 
and examine the bars for bit-injury. If left to grooms, unless very exceptional men, 
this is likely to be overlooked. There is only one way of examining the bars for injury, 
and the trainer is advised to wear leather gloves as a protection from the sharp edges 
of the front molars. Placing the thumb of the right hand under the pony’s tongue and 
the fingers along the top of it the tongue is grasped. By turning the wrist to the right 
the tongue is lifted from the bed of the jaw exposing the right of the lower jaw. Even 
then the injury may not at first be apparent as the skin often covers the injury. With the 
aid of the forefinger of the left hand any injury can be exposed. Because no injury can 
be detected on the near side the examination is not finished. Passing to the pony’s off side 
the tongue must again be lifted, this time with the left hand. 

If the injury is only an abrasion of the skin it can be cured in a few days by a rag steeped 
in alum tied to a short stick and held for a few minutes under the tongue. The action of 
the tongue will soon clean the sore, and this can be repeated several times a day. If, 
however, the injury goes deeper and the cut is down to the bone, a long rest is essential 
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until the wound has healed. In both cases an iron bit should be replaced by a rubber 
bit covered with leather, of which the seam must be on the top and a little to the front 
of the mouthpiece. In conjunction with the rubber bit, which is the mildest of all bits, 
It will be found advisable to replace the bridoon with a gag. For some unknown reason 
the gag IS generally considered by horsemen a very severe bit. Jn reality it is the opposite. 
The action of the gag is not on the bars but against the flexible skin covering the molars. 
It produces discomfort but not pain, and a pony with a wounded jaw can be safely 
ridden in a rubber bit and gag without cruelty or pam 

Sometimes after a game a pony's mouth may show blood but on examination next 
morning no injury to the bars can be detected If the injury is not in the bars it will be 
found on the inside of one or both checks The front molars sometimes become very 
sharp, especially between five and seven years old, and the bridoon pressing the cheek 
against these sharp points of bone create, a sore place that bleeds freely. To remove 
the cause, the teeth must be filed or cut with a special instrument which every veterinary 
surgeon has m stock. Again a few days' rest is indicated 

Should the young pony make satisfactory progress in games, there is every temptation 
to play in matches during his first season I'o do so may be necessary, but this incurs 
a risk. In matches the pace must be top speed, and at times that extra half-length may 
make just the difference between winning or losing the match; but the rider must always 
bear in mind that to induce that extra efiorl may also make the diifcrence between the 
perfect pony in the following season and one that gets out of control. 

After the first season, the pony should be turned out to grass in the autumn for at 
least three months and preferably for five During the first period of this rest, pomes 
may not require corn, but it is an economy to give corn and certainly for the last three 
months. Jt has been found that five or six pounds of maize is the cheapest and most 
suitable corn w^hen horses are at grass. In stable, maize is not considered a suitable 
ration, being too heating, but at grass it is just the contrary. It encourages the animals 
to gallop about the paddocks and maintain their muscular development. When brought 
up from grass, they are in perfect condition to commence the necessary training for the 
new season instead of having to be re-furnished, which may take weeks to effect. 

It is not unusual to see polo pomes ridden on the ground at the beginning of the 
new season with no such training This is false economy which too often results in loss 
of tempers, hurt mouths, and lameness. No stud groom would treat his hunters in this 
way, knowing that six weeks’ preparation is required to bring them fit to the first Meet 
in November. In the same way polo ponies must be got into training after a run at grass, 
and put through the same exercises recommended for the first season. This will not take 
nearly so long as the pomes will remember the lessons they learned the year before, but 
some extra instruction may well be added, such as riding off, starting from a halt into a 
gallop, passaging at a walk and at a canter and getting accustomed to what are sometimes 
dCvScnbed as fancy strokes. 

We know that some ponies are better than others at riding off, but it is not generally 
recognised that every pony, unless sadly deficient in courage, can be taught to nde off. 
In the initial stages of his training, a certain amount of this instruction can be given, 
but It IS before his second season that he should be made perfect in this additional lest 
of the perfect polo pony. At first he can be brought alongside another pony and when 
increased leg pressure is brought to bear, he will shrink from it closing in to the other pony. 
A few days of this when getting his long walking muscle-forming exercise will make him 
accustomed to the pressure against his companion. Then the latter must give way to 
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the novice who thinks it all his doing. Two pomes resisting each other can walk some 
distance leaning against each other until it becomes a habit. Then after disengaging 
they can be brought together with a bump and remain locked. When this is perfect at 
a walk, the same thing must be repeated at a canter. It will be noted that the trot is 
disregarded in the training of the polo pony, this gait being retained for musclc-formmg 
exercise only The reason for this is that stick work at a trot is more difhcult, and a 
sudden increase of pace is easier effected from a canter than from a trot 

It IS easy to tram ponies to nde off others when they have the advantage of being 
a foot in advance It is only the perfect pony that can work off another when at a dis- 
adwintage of being a foot behind Jf his training in ridmg off is earned out thoroughly 
most ponies become perfect in the art of working an opponent olf the line on which he is 
moving, though it is also true that much depends on the courage and persistence of the 
individual pony, on his weight as compared to his opponent, and to a large extent on his 
pedigree 

To acquire the finished article, the perfect polo pony, there are only two methods* 
to buy the best in the market after a trial in a good match; or to make him after careful 
selection and skilful training. The first method requires a deep pocket; the second a 
trained eye, much patience and a certain amount of luck. If, however, a player has 
acquired the art of finishing ponies^ and possesses what is known as “an eye for a horse,” 
and can buy likely ponies at the end of their first season, he can double their utility as 
well as their market value while enjoying the game on them during the second season, 
at the end of which they should be at their best The perfect pony is so wonderful that 
all the time, care and training spent on him will have been well spent. 


/ 




RACING IN AMERICA 


Bv yELFRIC A. LEONARD 

ORIGIN 

HE origin of the American thoroughbred horse, as with that of the British, 
IS veiled m obscurity. The writers of the period had no conception of the 
future value of the industry and few authentic records are available. 

It can, however, be categorically stated that the first thoroughbred 
horse to be imported into North America was the Dutton Arabian, 
who arrived there from England about 1721. This was in the era of 
sailing ships and the journey, for the horse, must have been very trying. He was mated 
with many mustangs, the predominant native strain of that time, and the resultant 
progeny were, of course, only half-breds. 

Conscientious breeding had been then proceeding in England for nearly a hundred 
years and it was not until the arrival in America of Shark, Messenger and others, that 
thoroughbred stock could be said to have evolved. Shark was a brown horse, foaled 
in 1771, and was bred by Mr. Charles Pigott. He was by Marske, the sire of the famous 
Eclipse, out of a mare by Snap, and his grand-dam was by Marlborough. This pure 
English-bred horse was his dam’s first produce. During his career on the Turf he won 
nineteen of his twenty-nine races and in addition to the Clermont Cup, an important 
event in those days, he won eleven hogsheads of claret and The Whip. Including forfeits 
received, his total winnings amounted to 16,057 gns , which was more than any horse had 
previously won. Shark first stood as a stallion in 1779 at Chesterton Hall, 
Huntingdonshire, at the very large fee, for those days, of 25 gns. and 10s. 6d. the groom. 
This celebrated horse was about 16 hands high. 



Evolation 

Subsequent to those early days a steady stream of good British racehorses was 
imported to America for stud purposes. The majority of them went to Virginia and by 
the process of eliminating the half-bred crosses, the thoroughbred was gradually evolved. 
Not a little of this is due to the number of Derby winners which were purchased for that 
purpose. When Mahmoud crossed the Atlantic in 1940 he was the sixteenth English 
Derby winner to be sold to America. Two of these died during the passage. They 
were Blue Gown and Kingcraft, but thirteen of the others left their impression on the 
pedigrees of American racehorses. The only failure was that of Durbar II, who went 
over as recently as 1926, and by that time the process of evolution was complete. The 
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complete list, including the date of his Derby victory and secondly the date of export, 
is as follows: 


1780 Diomed 

.. 1798 

1883 

St. Blaise 

. 1885 

1783 Saltram 

1799 

1884 

St. Gatien 

, 1898 

1795 Spread Eagle 

1798 

1886 

Ormonde 

1893 

1798 Sir Harry 

1804 

1903 

Rock Sand 

.. 1906 

1799 Archduke 

,. 1803 

1914 

Durbar III 

1926 

1830 Priam 

. 1837 

1930 

Blenheim 

. 1936 

1868 Blue Gown 

1881 

1935 

Bahram 

1940 

1870 Kingcraft 

1886 

1936 

Mahmoud 

1940 


It will be seen from this that during the last twenty years of the eighteenth century (which 
brought about the institution of the English Derby and Oaks) there must have been 
breeders in America who were on the look out for the best obtainable blood. There are 
enormous areas of good pasturage in many parts of the United States, where the land is 
not so valuable as it is in Great Britain. Because of that it is possible to breed and 
rear a racehorse for much less. Stud fees are on much the same scale in each country, 
the best stallion in America stands at two thousand dollars and in England at five hundred 
pounds. In addition to the pure English blood imported, the U.S. breeder has m recent 
years used several crosses from French stock. In the leading sires list for 1937, six 
out of the first twelve horses were imported and four of them were French. They were 
Bull Dog, Pharamond II, Teddy and Sir Galahad III. At one time the American 
racehorse was a doubtful slayer, but judicious crosses have eliminated the lack of stamina. 
After the victories in England in 1938 of the French bred Bois Roussel, the American 
bred Flares, and other non-British horses there was a comment from the editor of The 
Blood Horse, published at Lexington, Kentucky. Mr. J. A. Estes said, “J doubt whether 
the English thoroughbred is so completely lacking in stamina as the season's results seem 
to indicate. American breeders ought not to suppose that American blood-lines had 
a great deal to do with whatever humbling of British blood-lines there has been. France 
has done most of it and even the American horses which have made their contribution 
are derived principally from French sources.” This calmly reasoned opinion of an 
American expert only lacks the statement that the great majority of successful sires in 
the U.S.A. which were imported from France have English pedigrees within a few removes. 
The development of the industry from its modest beginnings can be seen from the figures 
for the Saratoga Yearling Sales in a recent year before the commencement of war. The 466 
lots offered realised a total of 1,162,255 dollars, an average of 2,496 dollars per head. 
As long ago as 1899 Mr. Haggin sent over one hundred American yearlings to England, 
which were sold at one of the Newmarket meetings. The completion of the emancipation 
of the U.S. thoroughbred may be said to have commenced with that great sire Leamington, 
and to have continued in various branches through such as Iroquois, Fair Play, Man-o’- 
War, Zev, Twenty Grand, Gallant Fox, Reigh Count, Sun Beau, and Whirlaway, to the 
present champion filly, Twilight Tear. 

Racing 

The first recorded race meetings in North America were held in Virginia before 
the defeat of General Braddock in 1753, and are mentioned in Trevathan’s standard 
book now familiar as the American Thoroughbred. They were the result of a battalion cele¬ 
bration and were contested by army remounts! Since those distant days the sport has 
made great advancement and racing now takes place iij the United States all the year 
round, in normal times, at upward of sixty recognised tracks. The most important 
events are the Kentucky Derby, Great Futurity Stakes, Santa Anita Handicap and 
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Preakness Stakes. The Santa Anita Handicap is probably the most valuable horse race 
in the world. It carries added money to the extent of 100,000 dollars Run over one 
and a quarter miles, it is worth something like £30,000 in English money. The Great 
Futurity Stakes is run at Belmont Park and is for two-year-olds only. The race was 
originally decided at Sheepshead Bay, which is now built over, and was transferred to 
Saratoga in 1909 before becoming an annual event at its present track. It was founded 
in the late ’eighties and a terrific sensation occurred in the first race. A comparatively 
unknown Western horse called Proctor Knott beat Salvador, who was regarded as 
invincible and the “Ormonde” of the American Turf. The conditions of the Great 
Futurity are on similar lines to those of the most important British two-year-old races 
Entry fee is ten dollars and there are two forfeit stages at long intervals of fifty and a hundred 
dollars respectively. To start a horse costs a further thousand dollars, so that the owner 
of a runner spends 1,160 dollars The added money is 25,000 dollars and the distance 
six and a half furlongs It is easily the most valuable juvenile horse race in the world 
and under certain conditions may exceed the prize money for the Santa Anita Handicap. 
The Preakness Stakes is run at Pimlico a week after the decision of the Kentucky Derby, 
and another big race worthy of mention is the Classic Stakes at Arlington Park, Chicago. 
There have been several attempts to induce the owners of good British horses to allow 
their charges to compete in the attractive races run in America As the stake money 
for the majority of these is greater than that provided in England there is a definite 
inducement, but to date the difficulties of transport have intervened. In view of the 
probability of racehorses travelling by air in the near future there may be more favourable 
opportunities for races of an international nature in the years to come. 

Tracks 

Race meetings in the United States are run on considerably different lines to those 
in England. Saratoga Springs has been described as the Ascot of the American season, 
but the only resemblance between the two fixtures is in the number of fashionable people 
who attend each Saratoga has an annual meeting commencing at the end of July 
and continuing throughout August. There is racing every day with the exception of 
Sundays and one event each day is usually confined to steeplechasers. The track is 
beautifully situated at the foot of the Adirondacks Mountains and the town is a noted 
spa on account of its natural mineral springs. At the peak of the season a large number 
of racegoers invade the town for accommodation, lodgings are at a premium and prices 
soar to fantastic heights.* The interested spectator can be constantly amused all day long. 
By arriving at the track at seven o’clock in the morning he can see the morning work 
of something like 2,500 horses from his seat in the empty stand. Some of them will be 
cantering, walking or trotting and others doing trials against the stop-watch. Inside 
the track the jumpers can be seen practising over the various obstacles. From 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. the famous Yearling Sales are in operation, and here it is possible to see some 
of the cream of the young thoroughbreds which may develop into the best racers on the 
continent. As soon as the programme commences the whole track becomes an animated 
scene. Uniformed attendants carry the saddles, weights and number cloths with a 
number on their own armbands corresponding to that on the saddlecloth and the race- 
card. After the finish of each race the attendants meet'the horses in front of the judges’ 
box where all competitors are unsaddled and convey the equipment back to the weighing 
room. There is no waiting for the numbers to go up to know if a horse is running. 
The scratching board indicates all non-runners each day. Inslrumentai bands play during 
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Kentucky Derby, “1 hey’re oil” 

the intervals between racing and the centre of the course is a delight to the eye. A large 
lake with tall fountains, swans and other aquatic birds is surrounded by banks of gorgeously 
coloured flower beds. Each race is carefully described by experienced officials; these 
include the stewards, judges, field judges and chart callers The field judges are in 
elevated crow’s-nests at different parts of the course and the chart callers are at the top 
of the stand opposite the winning post. Each of the last named has an assistant who 
acts as a writer and takes down the details from dictation. As soon as the runners appear 
on the course the chart caller memorises tHe various colours and positions in the draw. 
He notifies the writer of how each jockey is equipped—whip, spurs, blinkers, etc. When 
the horses are lined up at the barrier he is ready to dictate to his assistant and as the 
“off” is signalled he commences his description of the race. The starting gate used in 
the U.S.A. IS divided into stalls,*which prevent any jostling As the runners leave this 
barrier the chart caller describes how each one got away and continues to indicate through 
the loud-speaker which are leading at the quarter, half and three-quarter distance and 
at the finish. A typical chart would read that the rider earned a whip and spurs, weight 
126 lb., got away third, was fifth at the half and three-quarter distance, gradually improved 
to lead by a head entering the straight, and putting in a strong finish won by three lengths 
Similar details are given concerning all the runners, and the chart caller has a busy time. 
Because of a local Act, betting in the State of New York is prohibited, but it is still possible 
to back horses. If a bet is required it is handed to a commissioner, who settles the 
following day, either by personal contact in the hotel or by post. In the other twenty 
States where racing is permitted the Totalisator or Pari-Mutuel operates to the benefit 
of both the State and the track executive. No course can be operated without State 
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permission and the form of betting is passed by the legislature. In this way the State 
receives immense contributions to its funds, varying from seven and a half to twelve 
and a half per cent, of the total wagering involved. The principal winter course in the 
Southern States is at Hialeah, about four miles from Miami, Florida. It has been described 
as the most beautiful racecourse in the world and it cost over three noillion dollars to con¬ 
struct. Hialeah is the millionaires’ track and huge sums of money pass through the Pari- 
Mutuel machines each racing day. 

The sport in California is continuous all the year round in normal times. Santa 
Anita, which is the principal track, starts on Christmas Day for a fifty-two-day meeting 
and is followed by Bays Meadows, Tanforan, Del Mar and Hollywood Park. That 
takes the year up to the end of August. In September the State Fairs are held at 
Sacramento and the Agricultural Show at Pomona. After that, Bays Meadows carries 
on, to be followed by Tanforan, until Santa Anita opens again on Christmas Day. Santa 
Anita Park is a comparatively new but very prosperous racecourse with a large Totalisator 
turnover. In 1938 this exceeded twenty-five million dollars, and it is estimated that the 
track made a profit of one and a half million dollars. It was only in that year that the 
State Racing Commission allotted dates to Del Mar and the Hollywood Turf Club, 
the latter of which constructed a course at Inglewood, south of Los Angeles. 

The American Grand National has been held for many years at Belmont Park, 
Long Island, but the event bears little resemblance to the race inaugurated near Liverpool 
in 1839. Because of this it was decided to institute a real jumping “classic” and a 
track was laid down at Gallatin, Texas, modelled on the famous course at Aintree. It was 
opened on December 6th, 1930, and was run over the same distance as the Liverpool 
race with only four jumps less. Three English horses competed, but the event was won 
by Alligator, owned by Mrs. M. Stevenson, of Rosslyn, New York, from Bally Yarn 
and Maitland. The prizes included a large gold cup given by the late ex-King Alfonso 
of Spain and the stakes and added money amounted to almost ten thousand dollars. 
The placed horses were the only three to complete the course. 

The Camera Eye 

One innovation adapted to horse racing in the U.S.A. which is still unused in 
England is the photographic finish. This electric installation times the race from the 
rising of the gate to the breaking of the electric ray on the winning post and also photo¬ 
graphs the finish. It was experimented with and finally adopted in 1936 and became an 
immediate success. When two or more horses are contesting a close decision the device 
has proved its worth and, through constant use, has become known as the camera eye. 
Scientific experiment has proved that the human eye; under certain circumstances, is 
liable to an error of anything up to 3 ft. in deciding the result of a close finish. Because 
of this and the success obtained since the installation, the accuracy of the camera eye 
is now unquestioned. The New York State Racing Commission has stated that “the 
sharpest eyes of the most experienced judges in pre-camera days never even approached 
the accuracy of the camera m deciding dead-heats. It is a fact that actually most dead- 
heat finishes are not discernible by the human eye at all. Before the installation of 
the camera at race tracks, the highest number of dead-heats ever recorded for the entire 
country was ten. But last seasbn, in New York alone, twenty-nine were caught by 
the camera, of which six were for &st place, ten for second, seven for third and six for 
fourth.” 

One of the greatest benefits of the installation is that it does away with the judges* 
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box on the rails and thus gives the public a better view of the finish. An illustration 
of the speed of execution is that in the event of a photograph being necessary to decide 
a finish a special sign goes into the number board indicating that the result will be awarded 
on the examination of the photograph. Two or three minutes later a small packet 
slides down the tight rope from thc*1op of the grandstand containing the picture already 
developed. The result is announced and the photograph is displayed for everyone to 
see and seldom does anyone question either the judge or the camera. 

Trainers 

Trainers in the U S.A. employ different methods to those commonly used in England. 
They allow their horses more liberty, clothe them lighter and are not averse to them 
being rougher in appearance In consequence the American horse receives more fresh 
air and sun on its back and the general standard of health is superior. Hot stables, 
constant dressings, physics, heavy clothing and a sheen enhanced by applications of 
linseed oil have no place m the curriculum of the American trainer. 

At one time the practice of doping was suspected to be prevalent, but this was made 
illegal by official decree. It is doubtful if any more doping goes on in the United States 
now than in England, where only very occasional cases come to hght. But for the benefit 
of present-day racegoers it may be interesting to describe the devices which used to be 
employed. ,Winnie O’Connor, who was a leading jockey in America, England, and in 
many other European countries, published a book called Jockeys, Crooks and Kings, 
and he dealt extensively with his own experiences of that somewhat nebulous practice. 
Most of the events he recalled were at the Alexander track fifty years ago and the site 
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is now a thriving suburb of Washington, a fact which few people will mourn. The dope 
most extensively employed was either heroin, strychnine or digitalis, all powerful 
stimulants. The capsule was usually administered about three-quarters of an hour 
before the race. In case of a delay at the starling gate the horses were nearly dead 
previous to the “off” and the coup went amiss. In^ourse of time the horse which was 
regularly doped became useless, just as in similar circumstances with human beings, 
but the people who used these tactics were oblivious to this. 

Perhaps the most interesting method of accelerating a horse was by the employment 
of electricity, and O’Connor related that it was imparled to the horse through the medium 
of a hand battery which was connected to a finger ring. If a jockey wished to give his 
mount a spurt of energy he pressed the ring against the horse’s neck, which produced 
the desired result. The equipment was only used at the starting gate and for half-way 
round the track. It was then discarded when nobody was watching except the man from 
the stable who had been specially delegated to station himself in a position to retrieve it. 
Electric spurs were another device in use. A battery was strapped round the jockey’s 
waist beneath his jacket, A wire down each of the rider’s legs connected the battery 
and the spurs To obtain the full effect both spurs were used simultaneously. All the 
equipment waS insulated from the jockey by adhesive tape. The horses came to expect 
this treatment and gradually it was found that identical results could be obtained by 
applying the spurs and hissing in the animals’ ears The frightened beasts associated 
the sound with the introduction of electricity to their skins and made a corresponding 
move forward. Another method employed was to apply mustard to the points of the 
spurs, which, when dug into the horse’s withers, stung through the skin and effected 
acceleration. An electric whip was also used on some of the courses which did not 
operate under the control of the Jockey Club. One more device which was sometimes 
practised at the outlaw tracks was often as effective as dope. The trainer brought his 
own blacksmith to the course and in re-shoeing the animal he cut the feet down so 
finely that their tenderness caused the horse to shorten its stride and he would be sure to 
lose although favourite. Because of that he would receive considerably less weight 
in his next handicap and could wm with a lot m hand. 

Jockeys 

The American jockey is probably no less efficient in riding tactics than his counterpart 
in any other country The conformation of the courses has produced different methods 
of procedure but the comparison of results obtained leaves the balance about equally 
divided. When the invasion of English racing by jockeys from the U.S. was at its maximum 
in the early days of the present century it was thought that the crouch universally employed 
by them was responsible for winning more races than they lost. It was used by Tod Sloan 
and became the accepted best scat when all American jockeys riding in England had so 
many successes against their native rivals. Probably the earliest of the invaders were 
Gil Patrick and Tankerley, who did not stay very long, but after the many victories 
of Sloan the English riders had to contend with the abilities of such as the brothers 
Reiff, Rigby, Martin, MacIntyre, Maher and Jenkins. AU had their day, and although 
Sloan was prolifically successful and Maher a match for any English jockey; the era 
passed and it is seldom that the British Isles nowadays is visited in a professional capacity 
by any American riders. 

Sloan was advised not to apply for a renewal of his licence in England he 
was booked by Mr. William Collins Whitney to ride Ballyhoo Boy in the Great Futurity 
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Stakes. Sloan crossed the Atlantic in the royal suite of a liner, with nine trunks full 
of clothes, a monocle and a valet. He won the race and was paid a fee of 7,500 dollars. 
Jn more recent times Earle Sande was the leading jockey in America, he had the pick of the 
mounts from Hildreth’s stable and rode many winners for Mr. Harry F. Sinclair, the 
owner of Zev. Sande was succeeded by Laverne Fator, who was another first-class rider. 
Perhaps the highest paid jockeys in the United States were Raymond Workman, Linus 
McAtee and Mack Garner. Workman rode for the Whitney stable and from that alone 
he received an annual fee of 22,500 dollars. McAtee had Mr. Marshall Field and Mr. 
Robert L. Gerry as his principal patrons, and Garner steered the horses owned by 
Mr. J. E, Widcner. 


Owners 

The first American owner of racehorses to become known to the British public was 
Mr. Ten Broeck, who arrived in this country in 1857 with some of the best horses the 
American Turf could then produce. Mr, Broeck achieved popularity in all circles and had 
a fair amount of success with his horses. Mr. Pierre Lonllard won the English Derby 
with Iroquois in 1881, the only American-bred colt ever to do so. Other owners from 
across the water who have won the premier British classic were Mr. W. C. Whitney 
with his leased Volodyoski, and Mr. R. (Boss) Croker with an Irish bred Orby, and 
Mr, Herman Duryea with the French-bred Durbar II, The Whitney family have been 
racing for generations. Harry Payne Whitney carried on the stable with the same 
munificence as Williams Collins Whitney had done In 1926 alone he won 407,139 dollars 
in prize money. Jimmy Rowe, his trainer, on being complimented on this financial feat 
remarked that Mr. Whitney had had a pretty good year, the stable had not cost him more 
than a hundred thousand dollars! 

When “H.P.” died in 1930 the family racing was continued by Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney, his wife, Mrs. Payne Whitney, who is his aunt, and also by John Hay Whitney 
and his wife. The stable colours of fuschia, purple cross sashes, sleeves and cap are 
the most famous in the United Slates. Mr. William Woodward is equally well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic. As Chairman of the New York Jockey Club he was the 
owner of Gallant Fox when that horse won the equivalent of £66,633 in his two seasons 
on the Turf. Mr. Woodward has also won classic races in England, his latest being with 
Hycilla, who succeeded in the Oaks in 1944. Other prominent owners in the 
two countries are Mr. J. E. Widener, Mr. Marshall Field, Mr. F. Ambrose Clark, Mr. 
Victor Emannuei, and those enthusiastic brothers the Bostwicks. Three American owners 
have won the Grand National at Aintree. They are Mr. F. Ambrose Clark, Mr. Schwartz 
and Mr. “Laddie” Sandford. One who does not race in England, but has done much 
for the sport in his own country, is Mr John D, Hertz. 

American Horses in England 

There have been many attempts made by American horses to capture the English 
classic races. Probably the first of these was when Mr. Richard Ten Broeck’s Umpire 
ran seventh in the 18^ Derby won by Thormanby. These sporadic raids have only 
once succeeded in the Blue Riband, and that was as long ago as 1881, which came to be 
known as “The Yankee Year.” Iroquois was American bred and a son of that country’s 
great sire Leamington. Mr Pierre Lonllard imported him to England and he ran 
second in the Two Thousand Guineas when considered backward. He started at 50 to 1 
and was ridden by Harry Morgan. The race was won by Peregrine, who had been 
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exceptionally well tried by the famous trainer Robert Peck; Don Fulano, another American 
horse, finished third. 

From something which he saw during the course of the race Fred Archer came to 
the conclusion that Iroquois could win the Derby providing that he rode him. He 
approached the owner with a view to obtaining the mount, and both Mr. LoriJlard and 
the trainer, Jacob Pincus, were only too pleased to have the services of the leading jockey. 
Peregrine completely failed to stay at Epsom and Iroquois won. When the time for the 
St. Leger drew near he was heavily opposed by the bookmakers for several weeks before 
the race. Rumours were current everywhere and open derision was hurled at the training 
methods of Pincus, who believed in working his horses. Many bets were struck that 
Iroquois would break down in his preparation, but a final gallop two days before the 
event silenced all his critics and he won at odds of two to one by a length from Geologist 
with Lucy Glitters third. 

Foxhall, another American colt, was making a name for himself in England that 
same year. He won the Cesarewitch carrying 7 st. 12 Ib. and a fortnight later he was 
successful in the Cambridgeshire with 9 st. on his three-year-old back. In that race he 
had Lucy Glitters behind him as well as the previous year's Derby winner, Bend Or. 
Foxhall had already won the French Grand Prix de Paris and as he took the Ascot Gold 
Cup in the following year he may have been the best of all the American invaders. 

Democrat was a very good two-year-old gelding who numbered the Coventry 
Stakes at Ascot among his many other victories. He was a son of Sensation and ran 
thirteen races as a juvenile, winning eight and being placed in four of them He was a 
complete failure afterwards and was presented to Lord Kitchener of Khartoum for use 
as a charger. Norman III and Sweeper II won the Two Thousand Guineas in 1908 and 
1912 respectively, and Disguise II was third to Diamond Jubilee in the Derby of 1900 

Tracery also ran third when Tagalie won the Derby in 3912, but he won the St. Leger 
and the Eclipse Stakes and became a successful sire of stayers when retired to the stud. 
One of his sons was Papyrus, who won the Derby of 1923. 

Since the last war a number of good horses have competed for the more important 
British races. Among them were Twenty Grand, The Scout II, Omaha, Mate, Reigh 
Count and Flares. Twenty Grand ran only twice in this country, but was probably not 
acclimatised as his form did not approximate to the high reputation he had attained. 
The others met with varying fortune; Reigh Count won the Coronation Cup at Epsom 
and was second to that grand stayer Invershin for the Ascot Gold Cup. Omaha, who 
was a son of Gallant Fox, had won the Kentucky Derby and Preakness Stakes and was 
transported to England in January, 1936. He succeeded twice at Kempton Park in May 
and subsequently was beaten a head by Quashed m a thrilling finish for the Ascot Gold 
Cup and was second again at Newmarket to Taj Akbar. Probably encouraged by these 
performances, his owner, Mr. William Woodward, sent over Flares, an own brother to 
Omaha. The policy was fully justified when Flares won the Ascot Gold Cup in 1938. 

There have been several American steeplechasers competing in the British Isles, 
but Rubio is the only one to have won the Grand National until Battleship scored just 
before the war. Rubio was bred by the late Mr. J. B. Haggin at his Californian stud 
and sent to England as a yearling, where he was sold at auction for as little as fifteen gns. 
Another noted chaser was Billy Barton, the best in the United States, and whose owner, 
Mr. Howard Bruce of Baltimore, hoped he would prove to be the champion over here. 
'‘Billy” surprised everyone by winning his first race in this country at Newbury, but 
he feli at the last fence when leading in the Grand National won by Tipperary Tim. 
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He was remounted and finished second, and many people considered him to have been 
unlucky. It perhaps was bad luck to have got so far as the last fence in the greatest 
steeplechase m the world and then fall, but Billy Barton was a very tired horse at that stage. 
The luck of the race decreed that Great Span, who was full of running, should have his 
saddle slip at the previous fence and except for that would almost certainly have beaten 
both the challenger and the ultimate wmner. Among the hurdlers the names of Flaming, 
Swift and True and Rubicon II are outstanding. All three were notable timber toppers 
and succeeded in many important events under National Hunt Rules. 

V English Horses in America 

Comparatively few English horses have raced on American tracks. Thousands have 
been exported there, but m nearly all cases they were destined for stud duties. The 
reason is the difference in the chmate, which does not appear to suit a horse bred in the 
British Isles. Experience has proved that it is easier for a young horse to adapt himself 
to the changed conditions than for one which is older. The classic instance of this 
being Omar Khayyam, who was bred at the Furness Stud in England and exported to 
America as a yearling. That policy gave him time to settle down, and he had a most 
successful career on the Turf, where he won the Kentucky Derby. 

When the English Derby winner Papyrus accepted a challenge to a match with 
the American champion Zev m 1923, there was intense interest in both countries, The 
English jockey Steve Donoghue travelled to the States to nde Papyrus and Earle Sande 
rode Zev. The race was decided at Belmont Park, and m addition to the inconvenience 
of a week’s sea journey, Papyrus had to contend with the peculiar going on the Long 
Island track, which differed so greatly from the verdant courses on which he had been 
used to running in his native land. History records that Zev won easily, but that is not 
a guarantee of being the better horse. It must be remembered that Papyrus was foaled 
m 1920, when English breeding had experienced a very lean period through the 
vicissitudes of the Great War, and it is also open to doubt whether Papyrus, although 
the Derby winner, was the best of his age in England. Pharos and Parth, who were 
placed to him at Epsom, both had better subsequent careers, but had no luck in the race 
for the Blue Riband. Other instances of the failure of British racehorses across the 
Atlantic are those of Strolhng Player and The Satrap. 

In addition to the change of scene, atmosphere and diet, the methods of training do 
not appear to reconcile with those that the horse has already experienced if he raced in 
his own country. Writing in the New York Morning Telegraph after the failure of Challenger 
an American expert discussed the altered conditions. He said that “it was not surprising 
that Challenger had done so little to compare with his displays when trained at 
Beckhampton. Over there they rush them off their feet. In England they leave the gate 
galloping, here the practice is to tiptoe them, in other words we try at once to alter the 
natural going style of the invading horse.” When the famous Sledmere Stud decided 
to dispose of all its produce during one year of the last war, Mr. William R. Roe bought 
all the yearlings and mares, but no horse in training. From the collection he found a gem 
in Cleopatra, who became the best two-year-old filly of her year and later won the Latonia 
Championship at a mile and three-quarters. 

\ 

I The Jersey Act 

One of the principal points on which the Jockey Clubs of England and the United States 
are at variance is a ruling which debars certain horses from entry into the General Stud 
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Book, England’s Register of the Thoroughbred. It was passed in 1913 and states: “The 
qualification (for registration in the Stud Book) will now read as follows; ‘No horse or 
mare can after this date be considered as eligible for admission unless it can be traced 
without flaw on both sire’s and dam’s side of its pedigree to horses and mares themseNes 
already accepted in the earher volumes of the Book’.’’ It became known as the Jersey 
Act, because Lord Villiers, scion of the House of Jersey, was instrumental in its passage 
past the Stewards of the Jockey Club. The Act has made bitter opponents in America. 
The latest instance was that of Hycilla, who won the Oaks in 1944. Mr. William 
Woodward, her owner, had previous cause to complain when Omaha had lost the Ascot 
Gold Cup by a short head to Quashed, who was also not in the Stud Book. Hycilla has 
many strains of the same blood as the great American racehorse Man-of-War and in 
addition was sired by the English stallion Hyperion. 

First Whirl 

Any reference to American racehorses would not be complete without special mention 
of Whirlaway. This colt holds the champion stake winning record of all time and was 
sired by the English Derby winner Blenheim. He set up a new track record when he won 
the Kentucky Derby m 1941 and during his racing career his accumulative winning stakes 
totalled the almost astral figure of nearly half a million dollars. Whirlaway has now 
retired to the stud and at the Calumet Farm, Exhngton, Kentucky, a son of his has 
been bom on a peculiar date. The dam was Mary V, a daughter of High Tune, and she 
foaled on December 30th, 1944. Because the universal birthday of all racehorses is 
accepted as January 1st, the colt is in the exceptional circumstances of being described 
as one year old only three days after he was bom. Mr. Charles F. Fisher, who owns the 
sire and dam, has christened him First Whirl, and says that he will run the colt if he 
appears to be big and strong enough to compete against the other two-year-olds. In 
that eventuality he will be entered for the Kentucky Derby and will attempt to emulate 
his sire by winning that famous event. 




DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HUNTER IN AMERICA 

By A. HENRY HIGGINSON 

N attempting to trace the development of the hunter in America it is 
necessary for the reader to realise that foxhunting in the New World is 
practically contemporaneous with foxhunting in Great Britain. This 
statement will, no doubt, come as a surprise to most Englishmen, many 
of whom are under the impression that hunting is a newly acquired 
pastime on the Western continent. Were this so, my task, which is to 
trace the development of the hunter in America, would be a much simpler one; for then 
J'should only have to deal with a period of about fifty years—and with that period I am 
fairly familiar 

But written records (of whose authenticity there can be no doubt) exist to show that 
the British cavalier, Robert Brooke, who was born m London on June 3rd, 1602, the 
son of Thomas Brooke (Member of Parliament, 1604-1611), sailed for the Crown Colony 
in America in his own ship, in 1650, taking with him his family, a large retinue of 
servants—forty persons in all—and his pack of hounds. Now, it is to be supposed that 
Brooke, who may justly be called the first Master of Fox Hounds m America, rode to 
hounds, but there is no record of what type of horse he, or his friends, used to follow the 
pack. However, inasmuch as the Reverend Andrew Burnaby, in his Travels Through the 
Middle Settlements of North America in 1759 and 1760, published at London in 1775, 
remarks: “The horses (of Virginia) are fleet and beautiful; and the gentlemen of Virginia, 
who are exceedingly fond of horseracing and hunting, have spared no expense or trouble 
to improve the breed of them by importing great numbers from England,” it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the hunters used in those days were either imported or 
descendants of those importations. 

Francis Barnum Culver, of Baltimore, in his little-known book. Blooded Horses oj 
Colonial Days^ gives a very interesting account, not only of the early importations, but 
also the caijy breeding operations, which produced those animals which undoubtedly 
formed the foundation of the American Thoroughbred, many of which are not—as is 
well known—eligible to the British Stud Book. Beside these importations to the 
Southern States, we find the Dutch settlers of New York importing horses, probably of 
the Flanders breed, as early as 1625; while New England followed a few years later, 
when the Reverend Francis Higginson, formerly of Leicestershire, imported horses and 
mares from that British county into the plantation of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Pennsylvania, to-day one of the most important hunting centres in America, was, oddly 
enough, behind the other American Colonies in the importation of thoroughbred stock, a 
fact which may be explained perhaps on account of the attitude with respect to amusements 
maintained by the Quaker settlers of that Province. Nevertheless, there was imported 
into the province the Belsize Arabian, a grey horse which stood in Philadelphia m 1768. 
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He was much admired for his beautiful form and elegant carriage, which, with his strength 
and size, rendered him equally qualified for mixing his blood with American racing mares, 
as well as those kept for other puiposes; the Arabian horses being remarkable for stamping 
their figure and other qualities on their stock. Other horses were imported from time 
to time, and I have given the above merely as an illustration. 

I have mentioned these early importations in order to show something of the type 
of horse which existed on the American continent in Colonial days. It is well known 
that the Englishman carries his sport with him whenever he goes to new countries in 
which he has settled, or even to the battlefield, and it goes without saying that he follows 
those sports in the same manner as that in which they are earned on at home, whenever 
possible. One must suppose, then, that the early English settlers followed their hounds 
on animals of a type similar to what was used in England. Judging from old prints, 
that type was what they tried to reproduce in the new land. Unfortunately, there are 
few authentic prints of hunting m early Colonial days. The only one which I have seen 
IS of George Washington and Lord Fairfax foxhunting in Virginia in 1747. Of Lord 
Fairfax, Burnaby has the following to say: “ His chief, if not sole, amusement was 
hunting, and m the pursuit of this exercise he frequently carried his hounds to different 
parts of the country and entertained every gentleman of good character and decent 
appearance who attended him zn the field, at the Inn, or Ordinary, where he took up his 
residence for the hunting season. He kept many servants, white and black, several 
hunters^ a plain but plentiful table, entirely m the English fashion, and his mansion was 
the mansion of hospitality,” 

Washington was at that time employed by Lord Fairfax, and afterwards, particularly 
between the years 1759 and 1774, he spent much time in hunting, and kept a pack of 
hounds of his own, A contemporary writer tells us that he was an excellent horseman, 
and that his favourite hunter was Blueskm—“a dark iron-grey gelding, approaching 
to blue in colour.” This was a fine but fiery animal of great endurance in a long run. 
Will, the huntsman, better known m Revolutionary lore as “Billy”—rode a horse called 
Chinkling—a surprising leaper and made very much like his rider, low but sturdy, 
and of great bone and muscle. Will had but one order, which was to keep with hounds, 
and mounted on Chinkling, a French horn at his back, throwing himself almost at length 
on the animal, with his spurs in his flank, this fearless horseman would rush at full speed 
through brake or tangled wood, in a style at which modern huntsmen would stand 
aghast. There were roads cut through the woods in various directions, by which aged 
and timid sportsmen and ladies could enjoy the exhilarating cry, without risk of life or 
limb. But Washington rode gaily up to his hounds, through all the difficulties and 
dangers of the ground on which he hunted; nor spared his generous steed, as the distended 
nostrils of Blueskin often would show; always in at the death; and yielding to no man 
the honour of the brush. 

I have often wondered what sort of a horse Blueskin was; but it seems likely to me 
that he was not a clean-bred, although Washington was fond of racing himself, and 
would undoubtedly have been inclined to hunt any thoroughbred horse that was up to 
his weight. The description of ChinkUng certainly sounds as if he was not “in The 
Book”—as we say in America. 

The first real foxhunting club organised in America was founded in 1766, by a 
number of Philadelphia gentlemen. This organisation, which was known as “The 
Gloucester Fox Hunting Club,” flourished for fifty-two years, being dissolved in 1818. 
Its history was written by W. Milnor, Junior, one of its members; and was originally 
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published in Philadelphia m 1830. Unluckily it contains no description of the horses 
ridden by the members, beyond saying that they were “eager and mettlesome animals’’; 
though there is one reference which brings out the character of the country over which 
the hunts took place, that is perhaps worth quoting.— 

“Foreign gentlemen, accustomed to European foxhunting, were occasionally guests 
at Gloucester. They became early apprised of the difference between a dense American 
wood or thicket, and the ancient forests at home, destitute of underwood and brambles, 
into which the eye may deeply penetrate, and the hunter ride in safety and with speed 
“We well remember an Englishman who attended one of our hunts He was 
elegantly equipped for a home chase, with the exception of a new blue coat and beaver, 
instead of a roundabout and cap. He wore while-topped boots and spurs, buckskin 
breeches, and the above described unsuitable hunting habiliments. 

“A red fox was unkennelled at a place called ‘The Horse Heads,’ four miles from 
Gloucester, in less than half an hour after uncoupling the dogs It was remarked he 
was a good horseman and rode fearlessly. In the course of the chase, we had to leap 
a five-barred gate, at the termination of a private road, leading towards a farmhouse 
“Being a stranger we kept him company, the rest having galloped in advance. His 
horse was m the act of taking the leap, when he imprudently checked him, and though it 
was taken, the rider was unhorsed in a side ditch He was in an instant ludicrously 
metamorphosed to the semblance of a gentleman ditcher As soon as his runaway 
charger was retaken, the stranger, nothing daunted, remounted, after shaking and ridding 
himself of a quantum of dirt, sand and water, which enveloped his person. 

“Other mishaps, however, were in reserve, before the death, for this luckless, but 
courageous gentleman In passing rapidly through the wood, the protruding limb of a 
tree unceremoniously severed one-half of the skirts of his blue from the body, and shortly 
after, by another accident, off went his indented mud-covered chapeau, and before the 
pine thicket was cleared, his coat was transformed into a tolerable spencer So began 
and so ended his American foxhunting expedition.” 

The Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, formed in 1859, was the direct descendant of the 
Gloucester Fox Hunting Club. The new organisation was really the amalgamation of a 
number of small privately owned packs, which had been hunted principally in Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania. Fvery member of the Club was an active and trained foxhunier, 
well qualified to hunt hounds by practical experience. A history of this club was written 
by George E. Darlington, one of its original members, published in 1901, and among 
other interesting information which it contains are descriptions of some of the noted 
hunters which the members rode:— 

“Probably the most celebrated and best known mare that hunted w'ith that pack, 
seventy-odd years ago, was Doctor Rush Shippen Huidekoper’s white-dapplcd Pandora. 
George W. Hill brought Pandora from West Virginia, and while he did not know her 
pedigree, she was undoubtedly seven-eighths, if not full, thoroughbred. She was sold to 
J. Howard Lewis, Senior, who was unable to handle her and resold her to Doctor 
Huidekoper in 1877. Pandora was not a heavyweight mare, but she was muscular and 
well put together, and she carried Doctor Huidekoper through many a hard hunt; 
althou^ the Doctor turned the scales at more than 190 lb. (13 st. 8 lb). They were a 
hard pair to follow in the hunting field, for Pandora was ready to lake on anything and 
took her jumps in a rush that sent her far beyond the obstacle, be it fence, ditch or wall, 
and she was game till the last. In one of her hunts, which lasted for hours, and in which 
the hounds and the fox were several times in the same field, Pandora and the Doctor 
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Stuck to it until she was so exhausted that she had to be left at a farm for the night. 
Pandora was gentle and not difficult to handle for the Doctor, and Miss M , his sister-in- 
law, rode her without trouble. Pandora, in her old age, had to be killed in Philadelphia, 
but her end was glorious, for she was served up in steaks to some choice friends at a 
dinner at the Philadelphia Club, and while all pronounced the steaks delicious, yet when 
the nature of the meat was disclosed, some there were who found the dinner difficult to 
retain. 

“There were other good horses too—among them Charles H. Townsend’s thorough¬ 
bred horse Rummey; Moncure Robinson, Junior’s, dun gelding, The Farmer, a half-bred 
horse that could peg along with wonderful endurance, and jump anything; Orderly, 
another good horse, foaled near Charlottesville, Virginia, sire and dam unknown; and 
Rosinante another half-bred; and many others—most of them half- or three-quarter bred ” 

Coming farther North let us take a look at the type of horse hunted in New York 
State, where members of the Meadow Brook and Rockaway Hunts followed hounds over 
the strongly fenced pastures of Long Island, which, fifty years ago, olTered ideal going to 
those men stout-hearted enough to face the stiffest timber country in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. Listen to what “Brooksby,” that well-known hunting correspondent of The 
Field, had to say of it:— 

“Our route to the meet ran along the Hempstead Plains, on whose broad bosom (as 
enticing for a gallop almost as Newmarket Heath) the Meadow Brook Hunt have planted 
their house, kennels and polo ground. On our right lay farm land of the usual Long 
Island type, fields of somewhat rugged grass, now brown and scorched by the outgoing 
heat-season, and stubble and dust-garden remaining from lately gathered harvest. The 
whole IS upon a light loamy soil that never bakes hard and so never rebels obstinately 
against a horse’s footfall. Thus concussion is minimised and horses can go on jumping 
freely year after year On the other hand, it is never deep or spongy with wet, the 
descending rain finding its way rapidly to the water-level, some six feet only below the 
surface, 

“ ‘Surely you don’t ride at a fliglit of rails like that?’ I enquired, pointing to a first 
barricade that met my troubled gaze, to wit, a mortised erection of open bars, each of 
them as thick as a man’s thigh and the lot carried considerably higher than an ordinary 
Leicestershire gate. ‘Why yes, that’s nothing much. The farmers aim at setting their 
fences at four feet eight to keep their stock in.’ 1 asked no more, but held my peace, 
while the horrid parallel intruded itself upon my mind of the condemned man in the 
pnson-cart catching a first view of the gallows awaiting him. But I gazed and gazed as 
each successive bone-trap hove in view and you may depend upon it, the longer I looked, 
the less 1 liked them, and I wondered who would ride the horses at home in Old England.” 

The narrator goes on to describe the horses which the Master, Mr. Frank Gray 
Griswold, and his Huntsman bestrode. “They serve,’’ he wrote, “as admirably to 
illustrate my subject as they did subsequently to show me how such country should be 
crossed. The Master, then, was upon Hempstead, of whom 1 soon became fairly entitled 
to assert that if‘a rum ’un to look at, he was a devil to go.’ A more ornate, or even less 
inelegant, description would be inapplicable to Hempstead. He has, appropriately, a 
large knowledge-box, and inappropriately a wasp-like waist. Like Mercury, he carries 
his wings on his heels; and very good use he makes of them—though they make it 
impossible for him to conceal that he is what is termed in America a ‘cold-blooded horse.’ 
Hempstead’s credentials, however, include the fact that he has jumped not less than 6 feet 
3 inches, over the timber at the New York Annual Horse Show. Add to this that he is 
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fifteen years old, that he has, for a full proportion of his time, been going to hounds 
upon Long Island, that his legs are dean as they were when he was five—and you will 
allow that Hempstead has k reasonable right to assume the character of a great hunter 
and wonderful conveyance. 

“The Clipper, carrying the Huntsman, is also no small marvel. He is the oldest 
horse now taking place in the chase upon Long Island, his age being only so far known 
that in 1883 he cleared six feet at the New York Show. . . . The Clipper, it remains to 
be added, is a blood-like bay, about 15 3 in height, and his legs, beyond bearing one 
tnfiing callous enlargement obtained in early youth, show no sign whatever of the almost 
incessant galloping and jumping he has been called upon to perform.” 

“Brooksby” goes on to tell something of the hunt and the obstacles across which 
he rode that day. He describes some of the horses which were ridden by the men who 
were out, and they were of all types, though I can find mention of only one thoroughbred— 
a green young one. 

The Best of the Fiuu which contains this description, was published m 1903, though 
I fancy that the article from which I have quoted first came out in The Field some years 
earlier, and it was about that time that 1 began to take active cognizance of hunting 
matters Being a New Englander, 1 did most of/;/v hunting in Essex County, Massachu¬ 
setts, where the Myopia Hounds were under the able Mastership of Mr. R M Appleton, 
who had succeeded Mr Frank Seabury, the first Master, whom I remember well. In 
those days, the average New Englander who went out hunting rode half-bred or three- 
quarter-bred horses, more or less of the type to be seen in the Cattistock and other trappy 
countries in the south-west of England to-day. Gradually, hunters of the thoroughbred 
type, possessing more quality, though often less substance, began to be seen at meets, 
and dealers like Mr H, V Colt, of Geneseo, New York, who, without doubt, had more 
good hunters pass through his stables than anyone m America, began to offer horses 
who were eligible for, or already in, the Stud Book. Colt’s brother, James Colt, was at 
that time campaigning a big steeplechase stable, and bought a great many “likely 
prospects” at the Yearling Sales at the various Eastern tracks. Often these youngsters 
did not measure up to Jim Colt’s very high standard and were passed on to his younger 
brother Harry, who proceeded to school them for a year or two, riding them himself 
with the Genesee Valley Hounds, of which he was Honorary Secretary, and later disposing 
of them at prices which made a good profit for him, as well as satisfied customers. I 
myself have bought a great many hunters from Harry Colt and I never yet bought a bad 
one He had a wonderful eye for a horse; 1 have had the pleasure of judging many a 
hunter class with him, in the show rings of the United States, and I have the greatest 
respect for his judgment. A good many of the hunters belonging to my compatriot, 
Mr. R. E. Strawbridge, who was at one time Master of the Cottesmore, came from 
Mr. Colt’s stable, and he also furnished hunters for that well-known American hunting 
man, Mr. F. Ambrose Clark, who was always to the fore in the Pytchlcy Fields during 
Lord Annaly’s Mastership. 

In the North, Colonel Sir Adam Beck, Master of his own hounds at London, Ontario, 
although not a dealer, always had a horse or two for sale, and though his horses were 
usually not eligible for the Stud Book, they were almost invariably by thoroughbred 
sires, their dams being—as an Irish horse-dealing friend of mine once expressed it—“just 
out of the book.” 

In New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania, particularly around Philadelphia, fox¬ 
hunting has always been a very popular sport. 1 think, if I were asked lo-day what 
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region might be called “the Leicestershire of America,” I should unhesitatingly say that 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, part of which is hunted by the Brandywine and part by 
the Chester County Hounds, would be the nearest approach to it; for there, more than 
in any other place in America, one can find plenty of good old turf to gallop on and 
plenty of straight-necked foxes to give hounds a line over the rail fences which, after all, 
are typical of America, It may be said that in New England one encounters many stone 
walls; that in Virginia one meets not only stone walls, but often stone walls with a timber 
rider on top of them, or sometimes the zig-zag “snake fence” which is only found, 
so far as I know, on the Western side of the Atlantic; but, if a horse can negotiate timber 
safely, he will hold his own across any American country. 

As season followed season, one began to see more thoroughbreds, not only in the 
hunting field, but also in the Show Ring—particularly at Bryn Mawr, which might fairly 
be called the best hunter show in America Unlike the National Horse Show, held at 
New York, in November, the Bryn Mawr Show near Philadelphia, m September, drew 
the real hunters which one saw out with one or another of the packs of hounds which 
hunted the country around the “Quaker City.” Here were gathered the cream of the 
hunting stables of the “Leicestershire of America” competing for Championship honours 
over the famous “Outside Course,” on which every type of fence—and very big ones at 
that—was met with. The hunters that competed were usually ridden by their owners, 
not by show ring professionals, and often owners of the fair sex rode in the Open classes 
and vied with the best of the men for the ribbons. Be it understood that, in the United 
States, a horse to win in a Qualified Hunter class at shows throughout the country must 
not only show good action and manners but also the ability to perform over fences of 
varying character and over obstacles such as one might encounter m the hunting field. 
Usually, the competitors are judged 50 per cent, on conformation and 50 per cent, on 
performance, and I know that at least 90 per cent of the winners are thoroughbreds. 

Outdoor Horse Shows similar to Bryn Mawr were held at Devon, Pennsylvania; 
Rumson, New Jersey; Brockton, Massachusetts; Piping Rock, Long Island, New York; 
and at several hunting centres m Maryland and Virginia. Competition at all these shows 
was mostly between what one might term the “amateur” stables; though the professional 
stables owned by dealers were not barred. Many Masters of hounds like Charles E. 
Mather maintained thoroughbred sires whose services were free to the farmers of the 
country, thus encouraging the breeding of high-class hunter stock, which found a ready 
market among hunting men who sought to replenish their studs. Gradually the 
commoner type of hunter was replaced by those of thoroughbred ancestry, until, to-day, 
one sees very few hunters who would not grace a Leicestershire Field. 

There is one other fact which has, I think, had great influence upon the change to 
the thoroughbred type, and that is the now very common sight of an ex-racehorse—more 
often than not a retired steeplechaser of distinction—in the hunting field. I know that 
in England there is a very prevalent idea that once a horse has been raced, he is ruined 
for the hunting field. This is a fallacy, which I have proved over and over again by 
personal experience; though it may be truer of America than England, owing to the type 
of fence usually met with. Across the water, we rarely meet a fence out hunting which 
has any resemblance to the fences in the regulation steeplechase courses, which are 
modelled on the English Park courses, like Newbury, Sandown and Cheltenham, over 
which horses are taught to go at racing pace. As I have said, the typical fence of America 
is timber, interspersed perhaps with stone walls, often with a rider on top, and into these 
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fences horses must, to a certain extent at least, be ridden at a more moderate pace in 
order to allow them to collect themselves and jump oif their hocks. 

I have found that, if a horse is possessed of average intelligence and a not unduly 
temperamental disposition, he soon learns the new game, and becomes the very best 
sort of hunter. If his racing snaffle is replaced by the ordinary bit-and-bridoon of the 
hunting field, it goes a long way towards completing his education. 

Every trainer of steeplechasers knows that many of his charges can be schooled 
“m the morning” at a much more moderate pace than that required of them in a race, 
“with the colours up.” Horses know perfectly well when they arc asked to give then- 
best, and I believe that they know perfectly well when they are out hunting that they are 
not expected to pass a horse next to them, or to take chances over their fences. All 
I can say is that at one time or another I myself have bad a great many steeplechasers of 
top quality—horses that have won the most important stakes m the United States and 
Canada—and every one of them, without exception, has been hunted by myself or my 
Hunt servants regularly. Moreover, I have hunted hounds when riding them for some¬ 
thing like forty years. I only wish I had some of them now; for they were the best hunters 
I ever owned. I have brought out this point, because I think that most hunting men in 
America are of the same opinion now, although twenty-five years ago, before the 
thoroughbred became so popular in the hunting field, perhaps this opinion did not exist. 
To-day, however, if one goes into any huntmg field—particularly in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and Virginia—one is sure to see a great many ex-steeplechasers carrying their 
owners, often ladies, quietly and brilliantly in the first flight, and jumping faultlessly. 

It must be remembered, however, that, as my old friend Charles McNeill, 
ex-Master of the North Cotswold and the Grafton Hounds, one said to me after a day’s 
huntmg in America, “You hunt on top of the ground; but we hunt in it,” and that the 
American sort of going is more suitable to the rapid action of the thoroughbred than 
the deep heavy going of the average British hunting country. It is for this reason also 
that the average hunter overseas is considered to be up to much more weight than his 
counterpart would be in England; and a hunter that would be called a heavyweight in 
America would often be considered a middleweight or top lightweight m England. Big, 
weight-carrying thoroughbreds are not easy to find, and very expensive when one does 
find them, but the race track cast-offs, which have been “troubled with the slows” or 
have broken down for racing, can be and are acquired by many Americans for use in 
the hunting field. 

I do not wish to close this short account on the development of the hunter in America 
without some reference to the great breeding establishment maintained in the Genesee 
Valley by Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth, who sought to emulate on her farm those establish¬ 
ments in the United Kingdom and Ireland which have produced so many high-class 
hunters. 

Mrs. Wadsworth also sought to establish a Stud Book for hunters similar to the one 
in existence in the British Isles. Just how far this experiment has succeeded I do not 
know. But it certainly was a most laudable ambition, in which she was aided by her 
brother-in-law, the late Major W. Austin Wadsworth, Master for nearly fifty years of the 
Genesee Valley Hounds, and himself a breeder of many thoroughbred hunters. 
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THE HORSE IN LITERATURE 

By BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 


HE Horse is the Friend of Man " is a copybook maxim with more 
truth than is usual in these sentiments Men of every country 
have looked to their horses for companionship as well as help so 
long as they have roamed the world An account of the position 
of the horse in literature could fill a book, for the horses of literature 
are legion, and the reader must not mind if he does not come across 
In this short survey some special hero of his own. 

The records of civilised Britons go back to pre-history, and sketches recognisable 
as of the genus have been found on the walls of the cave-dwellcrs. We might 
call these representations, crude though they arc, the first written acknowledgments 
of the horse as a personality. It is a far cry from primitive man, squatting among his 
kinsfolk m the firelight, and with a rough piece of stone (probably picked up from the 
beaten floor) elaborating with rough outlines the tale of the day's hunting. Man has 
become the civilised product of the twentieth century, depending for his transport on 
forms of locomotion that his forebears could never have dreamed of. The horse has 
kept pace with him, and it is doubtful whether the amorphous quadruped straddled 
by our forefathers would recognise as his descendant the streamlined aristocrat of the 
racing stable of lo-day. 

The first complete book about the horse is reputed to have been written by Pliny, 
but was lost in an eruption of Vesuvius. All through succeeding centuries men have 
written about horses, and before the days of written characters they doubtless told tales 
of the prowess of their steeds—the horses of legend and ancient mythology. Survivals 
of many of these tales of hearsay can be found in our own country to-day, in the Norfolk 
“ Shick,” that horrifying creature that rears up in stormy nights from the thundering 
breakers on the East Coast shore, and the ghostly ponies of the Welsh hills and Exmoor, 
who loom out of the mists and fade away again, leaving the hapless beholder with an 
awful certainly of doom. Visionary riders and the clatter of invisible hoofs are woven 
into the fabric of our folk-lore, and some have turned with the passage of time into well- 
beloved figures of fairy tales and folk-song. Who has not sung with gusto the un¬ 
fortunate chronicle of “ Widdecombe Fair,*’ wherein Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer and their 
luckless associates jogged oflT so happily on Tom Pearce’s Old Grey Mare—ostensibly 
to Widdecombe Fair but in reality to the grim unknown. “ Ride a Cock Horse to 
Banbury Cross ” is another example* The rhyme itself may not be so old, but its 
inspiration goes far farther back than the Middle Ages, when the Cock-Horse or Hobby 
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Horse was a prominent feature of the Morris dance, which itself loses its origin in the 
ancient customs of the Moorish race. 

The horse is not pictured in Egyptian hieroglyphics earlier than the eighteenth 
century B.c. (fuller details can be sought m “The Horse in Hieroglyphics,” Notes and 
Queries, 2nd August and 29th September, 1856), and was rarely found among the 
Hebrews until the time of Solomon Solomon had 40,000 stalls of horses for his chariots, 
and 12,000 horsemen—each chariot valued at 600 and each horse at 150 shekels of silver, 
“ barley also, and straw for the horses.” The horses of the Egyptians loom large in 
Old Testament writings, when the ox and ass were beasts of burden and chariots and 
horsemen terrible in war, and the Prophets made free use of the horse as an allegorical 
figure and symbol of vanity and strength. Jeremiah, that thunderer against the evil¬ 
doers, scorns his idolatrous people—“ they were as fed horses m the morning.” “ The 
snorting of the horses of the Lord,” he cries, “ was heard from Dan ; the whole land 
trembled at the neighing of the strong ones ; for they are come, and have devoured the 
land and all that is in it; the city and those that dwell therein.” And when the word 
of the Lord came to Jeremiah against the Philistines, before that Pharaoh smote Gaza 
—“ Then the men shall cry, and all the inhabitants of the land shall howl, at the noise 
of the stamping of the hoofs of his strong horses, at the rushing of his chariots, and at 
the rumbling of his wheels, the fathers shall not look back to their children for feebleness 
of hands.” This is literature indeed. 

Most people are familiar with the Four Horses of the Apocalypse, and the visionary 
horses of fire that drew Elijah's chariot up to heaven, but not so many know the red 
horse of the Book of Zachanah, “ who stood among the myrtle trees, and behind him 
there were red horses, speckled and white” “ And in the day of the Lord,” ends 
Zachanah, “ shall there be upon the bells of the horses ‘ Holiness unto the Lord 
This is an early record of the use of the inscribed horse-brasses so familiar to-day 

In the reign of King Josiah, renegade priests offered up horses as sacrifices to the 
sun. This link with ancient mythology brings back one's early struggles with Greek 
and Roman history, for the sacrifice of horses to the Goddess Diana was a seasonal 
practice among the Greeks. Allusions to horses and chariots are so frequent in the 
classics that the selection of illustrative passages would be an overwhelming task, and 
fuller details should be sought in The Horse in Magic and Myth (M. O. Howey, 1934) 
and Dr. Smith's Classical Dictionary, The Trojan Horse and the Winged Horse, 
Pegasus, hold pride of place, with the celebrated Bucephalus of Alexander as “ runner- 
up.” Stranger beasts than these were the centaurs of the Greeks, who combined the 
head and torso of a man with the legs and body of a horse. These creatures were thought 
by some to have been invented by eye-witnesses of the first battles where horses were 
used, whose descriptions of men riding were misinterpreted by an incredulous public. 
One is tempted to wonder if there is not some link between these centaurs and the horse¬ 
men described by the Prophet Joel—“ A great people and a strong; there hath not 
been ever the like ... the appearance of them is as the appearance of horses; and as 
horsemen so shall they run . . . they shall run like mighty men.” 

The Greek warrior regarded his horse with pride and affection, and contemporary 
pictures show them to be clean-limbed, well gioomed and obviously in the pink of 
condition. It is difficult to reconcile this apparent care with the fact that one of the 
labours of Hercules was the cleansing of the Augean stables. 

It is, perhaps, not accident that links the horse with Morris dancing, for the 
thoroughbred as we know him to-day owes much of his fame to the Moorish and Barbary 
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horses that were introduced into this country in the reign of King John. Horse-breeding 
was beginning to assume some importance in the economic life of England by that time, 
chiefly through the efforts of succeeding English Kings. In FitzStephen’s Life oj 
Beckett, written about 1180, there is a description of a horse-fair at Smithfield. The 
Laws of Hwl Dda, Prince of South Wales, promulgated in the eleventh century, deal at 
length with the horse, who by now had evolved into a creature of parts, for there are 
laws concerning the purchase and treatment of a pad, a palfrey, a horse of one year, 
a mare of two years, a roimcey, a heavy horse, and one to draw a chariot. 

This was the beginning of the Age of Chivalry, which has left us a rich legacy in 
the history of the Crusades, and the legends of King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table embodied in the Mahinogion, and it is a brave troop of horse that 
flees, canters and ambles through its pages. Every knight was mounted then, ea^h 
attended by his mounted squire, while the Court ladies, m wimples and flowing robes, 
prinked forth on quiet palfreys. From this age comes perhaps the earliest English poetry 
on the horse, when Geoffrey Chaucer wrote his Canterbury Tales, and tells us of how 
“A gentle knight was pricking on the plain,” and of the monk there was— 

“ /t /1 out-rydere, that loved venerye, 

A manly man, to been an abbot able. 

Full many a deyntee horse badde he in stable. 

And M’hen he rood, men mighte Ins brydel here 

Ginglen in a whistling wind as clere 

And ecne as loude as doth the chapebbcllc ” 

From which we learn that the gentle art of horsemanship, and the possession of what 
we could call to-day “ a smart turn out,” were as much the prerogative of a man of 
God as of a knight of the King’s Court. One is reminded here of another ecclesiastical 
steed, Benedict, the sober palfrey on which Abbot Boniface rode to Glendearg. He 
never quickened his pace beyond ‘‘ that which permitted easy conversation and easy 
digestion ” (Scott’s Monastery). 

The Age of Chivalry merges into the Golden Age of Elizabeth, when the art of 
writing verses was considered to be a most knightly accomplishment, and every gallant 
worthy of the name wrote lyrics to his lady. But the poets were not always in such 
gentle mood, as can be seen from the following lines by Marlowe, taken from Tamburlaine 
the Great — 

” These milk-white steeds of mine. 

All loaden with the heads of killed men. 

And from their knees, even to their hoofs below 
Besmear'd with blood, that makes a dainty show ” 

The works of Shakespeare alone furnish more than 250 allusions to the horse, which 
by this time was firmly established in the life of the country. Perhaps the best-known 
of all quotations is the desperate cry of King Richard III—“ A horse ! A horse ! My 
kingdom for a horse !” which had more bearing on history than many political sensations 
of later days. There is tragedy also in the few lines spoken by Richard II in the dungeon 
of Pomfret Castle, when the Groom of the Chambers tells him how proudly “ roan 
Barbary bore himself as the usurper BoUngbroke rode him through I^ndon’s streets 
on Coronation Day. 
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“ So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back!^^ 

rrics Richard— 

That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand; 

This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 

Would he not stumble ^ Would he not fall down— 

Since pride must have a fall—and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp ins back ? ” 

It IS ‘‘ El tu. Brute,” over again. Poor Richard ends— 

” I was not made a horse ; 

And yet I bear a burden like an ass. 

Spur-galled and tir^d by jauncmg Bolingbroke ” 

A fine beast indeed—” It is the best horse of Europe ”—was the mount of the 
Dauphin (Henry V, III, 7). “When I bestride him 1 soar, I am a hawk, he trots the 
air . . . he’s of the colour of the nutmeg . . . and of the heat of ginger . . , It is a 
beast for Perseus: he is pure air and fire, and the dull elements of earth and water never 
appear in him but only in patient stillness while his rider mounts him . . The 
horsemanship of the “ opposite number ” of the voluble Dauphin, “ the nimble-footed, 
madcap Prince of Wales,” drew eloquent praise from Sir Richard Vernon— 

“ / saw young Harry, with his heaver on. 

His cinlm on his thighs, gallantly arm\l. 

Rise from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat 
As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch the world with noble horsemanshipf'' 

Shakespeare leaves it to a woman to make a disparaging comment on the horse, for 
It is Portia who remarks, when discussing her would-be suitor the Neapolitan Prince, 
“ Ay, that’s a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of his horse, and he makes a 
great appropriation to his own good parts that he can show him himself.” She 
concludes, unregrelfully, “ I am much afear’d my lady his mother played false with 
a smith.” 

Perhaps the only poetical account of the courtship of a horse is contained in 
Stanzas 43-54 of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. The lover is the mount of Adonis, 
“ the strong-neck’d,” and is certainly a handsome suitor— 

‘ ‘ Round-hoof'd, short-jomted, fetlocks shag or long. 

Broad breast, full ete, small head, and nostril wide. 

High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 

Look, what a horse should have he did not lack. 

Save a proud rider on so proud a back." 

but in spite of all his blandishments, and displays of strength and fury, the object of 
his love IS cold— 

“ Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her. 

She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind, 

Spurns at his love , . 
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until Adonis, growing impatient, “ goeth about ** to recapture his mount, and the 
jennet yields— 

“ As they were niady unto the woods they hie them^ 

Outstripping crows that strive to over-fly them."' 

It is left to Venus, whose late appearance at the assignation led to the disappearance 
of his steed, to turn neatly the bitter reproaches of Adonis and point a moral to the 
story. 

The Dancing Horse referred to in Love"s Lahour"s Lost was the famous horse 
owned by one Thomas Bankes, which is reputed to have climbed to the top of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and to have been burnt as a witch in Rome. Pepys’s Diary for September 1st, 
1665, mentions a “ sagacious horse ” seen at Bartholomew Fair, a forerunner perhaps 
of the “ learned pig ” still seen at certain Fairs to-day. Interesting details of the horse¬ 
manship of this period are given in Select Extracts illustrating Sports and Pastimes in 
the Middle AgeSy by E. L. Guildford, and two books are of particular interest—Michael 
Barratt’s The Vineyard of Horsemen (1618), and Caueleiccy or The English Horseman^ 
by Gervase Markham, published 1667. 

With the coming of the coaching era, the horse acquired a new significance. Men 
began to travel farther from home, and there was good provision for man and beast 
at the numerous inns and hostelries strung along the better-known highways. Fielding 
remarks in Joseph Andrews that horses “dirty no sheets and are thought in inns 
to pay better for their beds than their riders.” With the increased traffic came increased 
opportunities for devil-may-care “gentlemen of the road” to lighten the pockets of 
unprotected travellers, trusting to a black mask and a sound piece of horseflesh between 
their knees to steer them past the gallows. Hold-ups were of nightly occurrence on the 
main roads leading into London, and any domestic chronicle of that time is studded with 
exhortations to the absent master, if the letter-writer be at home, to be doubly careful 
of his “ deare selfe ” and his goods on the perilous journey from “ towne.” The 
Verney Letters of the Eighteenth Century (Benn) are typical, and contain also many 
charming references to the horse at home—local races, ponies for the children and 
quiet “ nagges ” for the ladies. 

The uncrowned king of the highwaymen was of course Dick Turpin, whose famous 
horse Black Bess made the epoch-making ride to York. There is another song com¬ 
memorating Bess’s exploits with which readers may not be so familiar. It was sung 
—or rather roared—by Sam Weller and the confraternity of Bath footmen at “ a 
friendly swarry,” and begins as follows: 

“ Dick Turpin oncCy on Hounslow Heath, 

His bold mare Bess bestrode — er, 

Whenas he sees the Bishop's coach 
A'Coming along the road — er. 

So he gallops up to the horses' heads. 

And he claps his head within, 

And the Bishop says “ Sure as eggs is eggs 
This here's the bold Turpin I ” 

(Chorus) And the Bishop says “ Sure as eggs is eggs 
This here's the bold Turpin ! ” 

No less famous than Black Bess, but of a more peaceful disposition, was the mount 
of John Gilpin, whose stirring history was written by the poet William Cowper and 
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is believed in most nurseries, and immortal among ‘‘romantic” steeds should be 
the faithful Rosinante, who carried Don Quixote thrcfjgh so many of his trials and 
tribulations. This long-suffering and admittedly unloved beast was so named because, 
in the Don's opinion, it was a name “ lofty, sonorous and full of meaning, importing 
that he had been only a rozin, a drudge-horse, before his present condition, and that 
now he was before all the rozins in the world.” 

Horse-racing had become very popular by the middle of the eighteenth century— 
witness Pope’s dry comment in his Fifth Satire : 

“ Then peers grew proud in horsemanship to excel, 

Newmarket" s glory rose, as Britain's fell." 

Which is in contrast to Robert Burton’s cynical pronouncement, in The Anatomy of 
Melancholy —“England is a paradise for women, and hell for horses.” The horse was, 
therefore, quite a fit subject for polite conversation, and a story is told of a lady who 
asked the learned Dr. Johnson how he came to define a pastern as “ the knee of a 
horse.” Instead of making an elaborate defence, as she expected, he replied with 
aplomb, “ Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance.” The Doctor’s knowledge of horses 
might not have been profound, but he was prevailed upon to trust his weight to a sturdy 
Highland pony on his journey in the Hebrides, although when he did so, as Boswell 
faithfully records, his feet nearly touched the ground. 

The era of Dr. Johnson marked the beginning of a great increase in book production. 
The foundations of the English novel were being laid by Richardson, Smollett and 
Laurence Sterne, and all dealt at length with the noble animal, without whom their 
scapegrace heroes would on many occasions have come off badly. Fanny Burney 
was making a name for herself as that almost unknown being, a female author, and a 
host of lesser lights, all under more or less distinguished patronage, were discovering 
that writing could be a lucrative as well as a gentlemanly profession. There is 
obviously not space here to quote one quarter of the interesting allusion to horses that 
might well be included in a survey of the literature from this time forward. 

The novels of Sir Walter Scott, as might be expected, abound in such references, 
from the coursers of the Crusaders and battle-chargers of Ivanhoe to Black Dwarf’s 
little pony, and the palfrey “ with a side-saddle and all other garniture for a woman’s 
mounting ”—“ a bonny, well-ndden bit of a going thing ’’—that was misappropriated 
by Wayland Smith for the use of Amy Robsart on their ill-starred journey to Warwick. 
Even the gentle Jane Austen, in Pride and Prejudice, made a skilful use of the horse 
in forwarding the romance of her heroine Jane Bennet. Miss Bcnnet was invited to 
spend the day with her dear friends, the Misses Bingley, who resided at NetherfieJd with 
a most unexceptionable brother and the magnificent Mr. Darcy. The gentlemen 
“ would be away for dinner,” but Mrs Bennet, who had five marriageable daughters, 
announced that Jane was to ride over, and not go in the carriage, “ because it seems likely 
to rain, and then you must stay all night.” Despite her pleadings, poor Jane went 
off on horseback in the gathering storm, and to her Mamma’s intense satisfaction developed 
such a cold that she had to remain at Netherfield several days. Such care and attention 
did she receive from young Mr. Bingley that friendship speedily ripened into affection, 
and Mrs. Bennet attained her heart’s desire. 

Romances of the Regency days are full of accounts of mail-coach trips, four-in- 
hands, riding in the Park, and exploits of young bucks—and even Society beauties— 
driving tandem or racing the coaching professionals on the Bath to London road. But 
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the age of Victoria was approaching, an age of tremendous expansion both for the 
country as a whole and the individual citizen. The possession of a good library was 
becoming the hallmark of a gentleman of taste, while there were circulating libraries 
for the ladies, and with the spread of education and the introduction of such activities 
as Penny Readings, there sprang up a growing demand for more and more books and 
magazines, among them those with what we would call to-day “ a strong horse interest.’* 
The Chase and the Fields Sports, published by William Somerville in 1800, was followed 
m 1827 by a learned volume entitled Horsemanship, or the Art oj Riding. Percivall’s 
Anatomy of the Horse —an English edition (translated by G. Fleming)—of a treatise 
by Chauveau and Arlony, appeared in 1873. Hunting, by the Duke of Beaufort and 
Mowbray Morris, was published in the Badminton Library m 1886, and Sidney's Book 
of the Horse ten years later. All these works deal with the technical or professional 
aspects of horse management, and it seemed that in spite of the coming of steam, with 
its threat to horse-drawn traffic, the British public was becoming increasingly horse¬ 
conscious. The sporting novel, as such, might be said to have come into its own in 
the reign of Victoria, and the poets were not behindhand in producing works suited to 
the tastes of the times. 

William Wordsworth, who bridged the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, wrote 
a long poem, “ The Idiot Boy," in which the lad is set on the back of a faithful pony 
to fetch the Doctor for an ailing neighbour. It was a pony— 

“ mild and goo(h 
Whether he be in joy or pain. 

Feeding at Hill along the lane. 

Or bringing faggots from the wood ” 

" Meek as a lamb " the pony moved, but Johnny was too excited, it proved, to direct it 
aright. His mother stays with the sick Susan, but no Doctor and no Johnny appear, 
and in the fortieth verse she goes in desperation to look for the boy She calls at the 
Doctor’s house—forgetting to ask him to come to Susan—and after a quest of hours 
m agony of mind finds boy and pony unconcernedly resting by a w'atcrfall. Verse 90 
brings the trio safely and triumphantly home, but of poor Susan’s fate no word is 
said. 

Closer to realities in his knowledge and interpretation of the countiyside was the 
ploughman poet Robert Burns. He too was a lover of horses, as " Tam O’Shanter " 
shows, and few people are unfamiliar with the tender strength of the poem, "The AuJd 
Farmer’s New Year Salutation to his Auld Mare Maggie" {Songs and Poems of Robert 
Burns^ 1912). Thomas Hood, with his "Eppmg Hunt" and "I had a Gig Horse," was 
deservedly popular, so were the Ingoldsby Legends, notably “A Lay of St. Romwold" 
and "The Smuggler’s Leap " From further afield came the beautiful lines of Lord 
Byron, describing the flight of the wild horses m "Mazeppa"; 

“ With flowing tail and flying mane, 

Wide nostrils, never stretched by pain. 

Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein. 

And feet that iron never shod. 

And flanks unscarFd by spur or rod, 

A thousand horse—the wild—the free— 

Like that follow o\>r the sea, 

Came thickly thundering on.*' 
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But the giant among the poets was Robert Browning, whose life (1812-1899) covered 
so much of this century of emergence, and he does good justice to the horse in his 
dramatic lyric “ How they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix ”—the awful 
speed of the gallop that killed the mounts of Jons and Dirck, and left only “ my 
Roland ” to carry the tidings— 

“ With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim. 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets'* rim, 

“ Then I cast loose my buff coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all. 

Stood up in my stirrups, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good. 

Till at last into Aix Roland galloped and stood.** 

This feat of endurance has lost much of its significance in these days of aeroplane and 
radio, but the poem was—and still is —a valued pearl in the reciter’s treasury. Musical 
evenings and entertainments at home were extremely popular with our grandparents, 
to whom the doubtful joys of the cinema and the wireless were as yet unknown, and a 
recitation was considered as an almost essential feature in the programme. Another 
immense favourite in Victorian drawing-rooms w^as the Hon Mrs. Norton’s romantic 
effusion “ The Arab’s Farev^ell to his Steed,” which begins as follows:— 

“ My beautiful! My beautiful! That standest meekly by, 

With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and dark and fiery eye ; 

Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy winged speed. 

Fret not with that impatient hoof-snuff'not the breezy wind — 

The further that thoufliest now, so far am J behind. 

The stranger hath thy bridle rein—thy master hath his gold— 

Fleet-limbed and beautiful! Farewell! Thou'rt sold, my steed, thou*rt sold! ” 

and continues for five stanzas. 

Lord Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, was of necessity conventional m his outlook, 
but his allusions to the horse are surprisingly few. In ‘‘ Northern Farmer, New Style,” 
a long poem written in dialect, he kuts out shrewdly at the son who would marry for 
love rather than money— 

“ Dost* thou *ear my *erse*s legs, as they canter awaay ? 

Proputty, proputty, proputty, that's what I hears 'em saay. 

Proputty, proputty, proputty — Sam, thou's an ass for thy pains : 

Theer's more sense V one o* *is legs nor in all thy braains.'" 

In “ The Charge of the Light Brigade ” however, a poem known almost universally, 
he immortalises the gallant horses that fell on the battlefield as well as the heroes who 
rode them— * 

Into the Valley of Death . . , 

Into the Jaws of Death . . . 

Into the Mouth of Hell . . . 

Rode the six hundred. 
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H hen can their glory fade ^ 

O the wild charge they made ^ 

All the world wonder'd. 

Honour the charge they wade J 
Honour the charge they wade ! 

Honour the Light Brigade^ 

Noble SIX hundred ^ " 

t 

But the seal of the Poet Laureate was scarcely necessary, for the horse was by now 
securely established in a literary niche of his own. Robert Smith Surtees, born in 1803, 
was hard at work producing those classics of sporting literature, Handley Cross., Mr. 
Spongers Sporting Tour, The Analysis of the Hunting Fields among others, and the 
inimitable adventures of Mr. John Jorrocks. Surtees, the son of a north-country 
squire, was born and bred in the finest traditions of British sportsmanship. He was a 
reserved man (all his books except one were published anonymously), but his humour 
and quickness of observation were inexhaustible, and his knowledge of horses was sound— 
witness the publication in 1831 of The Horseman's Manual, being a Treatise on 
Soundness, The Law of Warranty, and generally on the Law relating to Horses In 
the . same year Surtees founded the New Sporting Magazine with Rudolph 
Ackermann, and edited it for five years, during which time he contributed to its pages 
a senes of papers later re-issued as Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollities, or the Hunting, 
Shooting, Racing, Driving, Sailing, Eating, Eccentric and Extravagant Exploits of that 
renowned Sporting Citizen, Mr John Jorrocks of St Bofolph Lane and Great Coram 
Street. Everything that Jorrocks did was on a generous scale—gargantuan breakfasts, 
vasts draughts of ale, soul- and body-shaking gallops across rough country on big 
galumphing steeds. Jorrocks’s figure, his Cockney wit, his enthusiasms, even his 
stupidities, endeared him at once to an enormous public and marked him as an undj'ing 
figure in fiction. Dickens is said to have evolved Mr. Pickwick from his acquaintance 
with the gallant old grocer, and Thackeray, a regular correspondent, wrote that 
“ Mr. Jorrocks had long been a dear and intimate friend of mine.” 

Mr. Jorrocks would on occasion turn out with the Surrey Staghounds, though 
on one lamentable run it was rumoured that a donkey was mistaken for the quarry. But 
it was the Surrey Hunt, one of whose members had hunted “ every fifth Saturday since 
’unting began,” that was his pride and joy, though the stables showed but indifferent 
specimens of horseflesh. His own mount was “ a large, fat, full-sized chestnut. . . with 
a long square tail, bushy mane, with untrimmed heels.” Another was admitted by 
his owner to be not quite up to a day’s gallop, for this poor beast, who came “ hopping 
along at a sort of butcher's shuffle,” was“ a worn-out, three-legged, four-cornered hack, 
with one eye, a rat-tail, and a head as large as a fiddle-case,” and his rider had “had 
him in the shay till eleven last night, and he came forty-three mile with our traveller 
the day before, else he’s a good one to go, as you know. Do you remember the owdacious 
leap he took over the tinker’s tent at Epping ’Unt, last Easter ? How he astonished the 
natives within ! ” 

The death of Surtees, as a J.P. and Major of Militia, in 1864, left an unfillable gap 
in the ranks of English sporting novelists. There were many lesser contemporaries, 
among them Mrs. Edward Kennard, with her best-sellers The Hunting Girl and The 
Right Sort, and unique among the romantic writers was Ouida, who in her novel Under 
Two Flags made the same horse win the Derby twice ! 
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The horses brought to life in the books of Charles Dickens were drawn from almost 
as wide a field as the human characters who owned them. There is Pecksniff's horse 
{Martin Chuzzlewit), Barkis’s horse in David Copperfield —“the laziest horse in the 
world, I should hope,” who shrued along with his head down, and an occasional 
cough that might be interpreted as a chuckle at keeping folks waiting for their parcels , 
Mr. Garland’s self-opinionated little pony in The Old Curiosity Shop, who played such 
havoc with Mr. Winkle’s reputation as a sportsman. No sooner had poor Winkle 
mounted this beast, “ with about as much difficulty as he would have experienced in 
getting up the side of a'first-rate man-of-war ” (and trying first from the wrong side) 
than his troubles began. Nor were the three other Pickwickians any happier, seated 
in “ a little bin ” of a chaise drawn by a fearsome-looking relative of the tall horse. 
The journey had begun, when Mr. Pickwick dropped his whip, and Mr Winkle, shaking 
ail over with his efforts, obligingly dismounted to pick it up, whereupon the tall horse 
became playful and he and the luckless Winkle circled round one another for ten minutes 
before the latter was able to seize the reins and call for assistance in “ holding him,” 
Mr. Pickwick left the chaise and trotted to the rescue, but the tall horse was now running 
backwards, and the pace was too hot for the wretched Winkle, who let go. The graceless 
beast thereupon “ stared, shook his head, turned round, and quietly trotted home to 
Rochester.”, But this was not all Startled by the noise, the animal in the chaise (who 
was guaranteed not to shy even if he met “a vaggm-load of monkeys with their tails 
burnt off ”) took fright and bolted The passengers fell into the hedge, the chaise over¬ 
turned, and It was a sorry little procession of four Pickwickians, followed by the horse 
now in contrite mood, that came at last to Manor Farm 

It might almost be claimed by enthusiasts that George Eliot and Thomas Hardy 
owed to the horse the success of their famous novels Silas Marner and Tess of the 
D'UrhervilIes, although both Cass’s Wildfire and Tess’s Prince die violently in the 
early chapters of both books. It was on his way home from a day’s hunting, after riding 
his brother’s horse to death, that Dunstan Cass slipped into Marner’s cottage and stole 
his money-bags. In Tess’s greater tragedy, it was her inattention to poor Prince’s drag¬ 
ging hoofbeats on her midnight trip to Casterbridge that caused an oncoming mail-cart 
to collide with the poor beast, who was ” only a degree less rickety ” than the D’Urber- 
ville waggon, so that the sharp shaft pierced his lean chest, and “ he sank to the ground 
and died ” What his loss meant to the family only poor Tess fully realised, and it 
was after his pathetic burial that, feeling like a murderess, she decided to seek help from 
her rich relations at Trantridge. 

The lighter side of equitation was ably handled by Wh>te-Melville, who is well 
known for his Riding Recollections and Hunting Poems and Verses, and who wrote gaily 
in “Tilbury Nego”; 

“ Some love to ride o'er the flowing tide. 

And dash through the pathless sea^ 

But the steed's brave hound, and the opening hound. 

And the rattling burst for me I ” 

A less well-known but curious poem was Thomas Willis’s “ Episode in the Career of a 
Charger,” written in rhymed couplets in 1883. In 1884 Joseph Glover published a 
collection of Interesting and Amusing Racing Tales, Racing Anecdotes, Racing Essa\s, 
etc., and two other popular volumes were A Tale of a Horse (“Blinkhoolic”) and A 
Modern Quixote by S. Laing. 
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ft was not surprising, therefore, that the first novel with a horse as its central char¬ 
acter should break all publication records. This was the now famous Black Beauty, 
by Anna Sewell, an unassuming woman who spent her life working for greater humanity 
in the treatment of animals. Black Beauty was published in 1877, and nearly 100,000 
copies had been sold before a new edition was brought out in 1894. The book is so 
well known that extracts here would be superfluous. It has been translated into many 
languages, and is still warmly recommended by the R.S.P.C.A. New and attractive 
editions seem to appear each Christmas for the children’s market, and it is now obtainable 
in Basic English. It was sad that Anna Sewell did not live to see the immense success 
of her book, for she died the year after Black Beauty was published. One reflection 
of her hopes was, however, seen at her funeral—at her mother’s wish the horses drawing 
the hearse were driven without the bearing rein, and Anna Sewell was borne to her 
resting-place, at the Friends’ Burial Ground near Buxton, by horses unhampered by 
the mechanical cruelty she had fought against for so long. 

Anthony Trollope, who described himself as “ a most passionate horseman,” 
and whose Hunting Sketches are delightful reading, wrote as follows in “Belton Estate” : 

“ The horse is a closely sympathetic beast, and will make his turns, and do his 
trottings, and comport himself generally in strict unison with the pulsations of his 
master’s heart When a horse won’t jump it is generally the case that the inner 
man is declining to jump Also, let the outer man seem ever so anxious to accom¬ 
plish the feat.” 

Another distinguished man of letters, Charles Kingsley, was equally well known as a 
lover of horses, as is borne out by the following paragraph taken from his Life: 

“ He was a perfect horseman and never lost his temper with his horse, talking 
to and reasoning with it if it shied or bolted, as if it had been a rational being, know¬ 
ing that from the fine organisation of the animal, a horse, like a child, will get con¬ 
fused by panic fear, which is only increased by punishment.” 

It is clear that though the coming of the steam engine, and the inauguration of such 
“ conveniences ” as the London-Paris telephone, were bidding fair to revolutionise 
the whole way of life of 19th century England, they had done little if anything as yet to 
lessen the alfection and interest with which the Englishman could write about his horse. 
There were sterner tests ahead. The^speed of life in the twentieth century has been 
steadily accelerated, with a parallel change m the customs and manners of men. But 
through all these changes and chances the horse has held hts own, and reference to any 
bookseller’s lists to-day will show an extraordinary number of books on horsemanship 
and allied subjects. Kipling paved the way with “ The Maltese Cat,” a short story 
(published in The Day's Work, Macmillan), describing the last match of a sturdy 
little flea-bitten polo pony, the doyen of the ponies on the Sidar’s stony polo-ground. 
The Cat was a born enthusiast, and retired honourably, “ lame all round, but desperately 
quick on his feet, and, as everybody knew, Past Pluperfect Prestissimo Player of the 
Game.” ' 

This was in India. Another world was opening up, the Wild West and the North- 
West Frontier, and youngsters whose natural appetite for adventure was whetted by 
the Scout movement and other youth activities clamoured for tales of Buffalo Bill, cow¬ 
boys, Red Indians, and the North-West Mounted Police. The fiery little mustangs of these 
heroes, who could turn on a sixpence, pick their way down precipitous ravines, gallop 
at incredible speeds under riders shooting their way out of incredible situations, have a 
place of their own in the fiction of this age, though most of them were nameless, and 
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most of the talcs were of the “ paper-backed ” variety, and soon outgrown. The novels 
of Zane Grey survive, notably Wildfire, the story of a little red stallion born and bred 
in the open spaces, and Riders of the Purple Sage, another fine tale of men, horses and 
adventure. 

Smoky and Sand, by Will James, The Wild Horses of Iceland (Haldor Laxness), 
and My Friend Fhcka are typical examples of modern hooks with the horse as chief 
character, and notable creations by the writers of short stones arc Gilbert Frankau\s 
Mustard Pot and D. H Lawrence’s symbolic St Mawr. The racing novels of Ben Bolt 
and Edgar Wallace, Lady Eleanor Smith’s books on circus life, and the country novels 
of H E Bates and A. G. Street cover other fields. Forsyte and men of his calibre rode 
regularly m the Row, and the increasing number of sporting reminiscences, particularly 
James Agate’s Ego senes and Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs oj a Foxhunting Man, show 
plainly that people of to-day are as interested in horses as ever they were, and will both 
read and write about them. The influence of the Pony Club is probably reflected in 
the big demand for children’s books on horses and horse management. 

There is room for one quotation fiom a contemporary novelist It occurs in a 
description of a horse-show taken from “Young Renny,’’ a part of The Whiteoak 
Chronicles, by Mazo de la Roche (Macmillan, 1941), and similar incidents are frequent 
throughout the book, for Renny and his clan bred horses and loved them hkc their own 
kind. The event resolves itself into a contest between two deadly rivals, young Renny 
on the colt Gallant, and Cousin Malahide on Harpie, and Malahide has cleared the 
jumps and circled the tanbark without fault It is up to Renny— 

“ With an almost jocular air the colt made his final appearance. He arched 
the granite grey of his neck and leaned sideways a little He leaped the first barriers 
with disdain, the music of his hooves thudding gaily between each. Like a phrase 
of music he approached the high climax of the three gates ” 

Then a woman laughed. 

“ His gay arrogance fell from him His speed rushed back on itself as a torrent 
in sudden meeting with a rock. He swerved from the )ump and balked, showing 
his great teeth, picking up his hooves as though they were missiles to be hurled.” 
Renny understood, “ Careful, boy—good boy—now for it ! ” Wheeling, he headed 
Gallant for the gates. But again he sheeredj^curveted, rolled his eyes Now, for 
the last time— 

“ ‘ Up ! Up ! Up you go, my darling ! ’ Renny says to him softly, and with 
hands and knees and spirit lifts him over the gate. The next looms Over it the 
grey body describes a swift arc. At the third his spleen rises, he jumps as though 
he would fly to pieces, and kicks the top bar from its place.” 

The honours go to Malahide. 

Miss de la Roche is a Canadian, and so long as there is writing like this to continue 
the tradition, the horse need not fear for his place in the literature of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, 
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HE conformation of a horse is its form and shape, and we may consider 
as good conformation when the form and shape indicate its distinct 
suitability for special work Each breed of horse possesses a conforma¬ 
tion peculiar to the breed and the different breeds vary from each other 
in their appropriate conformation. The difference in the proportion, 
length and direction of bones, produces in each an arrangement suitable 
r functions In a horse required for speed the conformation should be 
such as to provide for big heart and lung room, long stride and quick action in the gallop, 
whereas in the heavy draught horse conformation is required that will provide weight, 
strength and endurance 

There is a considerable difference between defects of conformation and unsoundness 
in horses. Defective conformation is common and it may predispose to disease, eg, 
splints, curbs, etc, but is not a diseased condition, whereas unsoundness is definitely a 
diseased condition. Faulty conformation and unsoundness often go hand m hand. 

The conformation of the horse is a subject of absorbing interest to all horse lovers. 
Some persons are natural judges in that they possess an “eye for a horse”, they intuitively 
spot the best shape of a horse most suitable for a particular task. Some of these persons 
are good judges for one class only, e g, racehorses. These natural judges are rare: 
most good judges of conformation m horses have acquired that faculty through study 
and practical experience, in many cases dearly bought. 

The confonnation of the horse and the functions of the various anatomical parts 
are better appreciated when one ha^ a knowledge of the bony foundation or skeleton, 
the position of individual bones, and the attachments of the muscles and tendons. 

The skeleton is composed of bones which form the foundation of the body; the 
bones are joined together by ligaments. The joints are formed where two or more bones 
meet and move one with the other; covering each joint is a capsule which encloses joint 
oil (synovia). 

The skeleton may be divided into the following sections: The skull; the vertebral 
column; the chest or thorax; the pelvis; the fore limb; the hind limb. 

The skull consists of numerous flat bones which, except for the lower Jaw, arc firmly 
united together by notched edges called sutures. The bones of the face include the 
cheek, nasal and jaw bones, the latter bearing the teeth The lower jaw is the only 
movable bone and is the largest in the head. The skull in the horse is long and narrow. 
There are various cavities in the skull—at the top is the cranial cavity m which the brain 
lies, at the back of this cavity there is a large opening (foramen magnum) through which 
the spinal cord passes. Other cavities in the head are the nasal cavity, mouth, eye sockets 
and various sinuses. 

The trunk comprises the bones of the spinal column, thorax (chest) and the pelvis. 

5^ 
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The spinal or vertebral column, which carries the skull at its anterior end, is the chief 
support of the entire skeleton. It consists of a senes of irregular bones called vertebrae; 
each vertebra, with the exception of those of the tail, is traversed by a large opening 
called the vertebral foramen. The vertebrae are placed end to end m a row and form the 
spinal column, and through them runs a continuous canal, the spinal canal, in which is 
the spinal cord. 

The horse has seven cervical vertebrae in the neck, eighteen dorsal vertebrae in the 
back, SIX lumbar m the loins, five sacral in croup and sixteen to eighteen caudal vertebrae 
in the tail The individual vertebrae vary in detail according to their position in the spinal 
column The five sacral vertebrae are united together, to form one bone, the sacrum. 

The dorsal vertebrae form the roof of the thorax; the floor of the thorax is formed 
by the breast bone or sternum and the sides by the ribs. The horse has eighteen ribs on 
each side and all articulate with the dorsal vertebrae The first eight pairs unite by their 
lower ends directly with the sternum or breast bone and arc called true ribs; the last ten 
pairs are indirectly attached to the sternum and are called false ribs The sternum, or 
breast bone, forms the floor of the thorax. 

The bones of the pelvis form a complete circle. The upper part, called the ilium or 
haunch bone, articulates on Us inner side with the sacrum, while its outer side is prolonged 
to form a prominent point called the point of the hip The posterior part of the pelvis is 
called the ischium and that part lying between the ilium and the ischiiun is called the 
pubis. This latter forms part of the floor of the pelvis 

The bones of the fore limb do not articulate directly with the bones of the trunk, 
but are attached to the body by means of muscles. From above to below are the following 
bones, the scapula or shoulder blade—a flat, triangular bone, prolonged at its upper broad 
end by a flat, very elastic cartilage, called the scapular cartilage, at its lower end the scapula 
articulates with the humerus, the upper end of the humerus or arm bone, forming the 
shoulder joint (scapula humeral articulation); the humerus articulates at its lower end 
with the radius and the ulna, to form the elbow joint; the ulna, which forms the point 
of the elbow, is united to the back of the radius; the lower end of the radius articulates 
with the carpus or knee which is made up of seven small cubical bones, six of which are 
disposed in two horizontal rows, one above the other, and the seventh bone, the pisiform, 
which is placed at the back, the lower row rests on the upper ends of the large metacarpal 
bone (cannon bone) and the two rudimentary metacarpal or splint bones The lower 
end of the radius, the small carpal bones and the upper ends of the metacarpal bones 
form the knee joint. The large metacarpal, or cannon bone, articulates at its lower end 
with the os sulTraginis or long pastern bone, and with two small sesamoid bones, to form 
the fetlock joint; the lower end of the long pastern bone articulates with the upper end of 
the short pastern bone, to form the pastern joint; the short pastern lies between the long 
pastern and the pedal (foot) bone and the navicular bone; the os pedis foot bone is the 
lowest bone of the limb. 

The bones of the hind limb articulate directly with the pelvis at the hip joint 

The femur (thigh bone) is the strongest bone m the body; the articular head, which 
is flanked by two large prominences or trochanters, forms the hip joint with the pelvic 
bone. The femur is directed downward and forward, and at its lower end articulates 
with the patella, the tibia and the fibula, to form the stifle joint (knee of man). The patella, 
a small heart-shaped bone, plays over the anterior surface of the lower end of the femur. 

The fibula is a small splint bone and lies against the upper and outer side of the tibia. 
The tibia (leg bone) articulates at its lower end with the bones of the tarsus or hock. 
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The hock comprises six small irregularly shaped bones, disposed in three rows, one 
above the other. The os calcis (heel bone) which forms the point of the hock, and the 
astragalus, form the top row—the latter articulates with the lower end of the tibia. The 
lower row of bones in the hock articulates below with the metatarsal bones, which are 
longer than the corresponding metacarpal bones in the fore limb. 

The pastern bones and the pedal bone of the hind limb are narrower than those 
in the fore limb. 

Many bones in the skeleton possess roughened elevations and depressions, to which 
ligaments, tendons or muscles are attached. The bones unite to form joints or articula¬ 
tions. The bones are bound together by ligaments, which are tough, cord-like structures 
Every articulation in the limbs possesses a capsular ligament. The inner face of this 
ligament secretes the synovia or joint oil, for the lubrication of the joint 

The skeleton framework forms a firm foundation for all other parts of the body and 
It closely approaches the external form of the body. 

The bones have no power of themselves to move, but are moved by the muscles 
which are attached to them. The muscles are of variable size, thickness and length 
Many muscles terminate in long, strong, fibrous cords or tendons 

Owing to the fact that muscles contract and become shortened, and relax and again 
become elongated, they furnish the motive power that moves the bones. The muscles 
are arranged in layers of variable size, thickness, length and position (see Fig II). The 
limbs are flexed by one set of muscles and extended by another. As a rule, the muscles 
which move the limbs terminate in fibrous cords called smews or tendons. In the limbs, 
below the knees and hocks, are long tendons which are extensions of the muscles respect¬ 
ively of the forearm and gaskins. These tendons are enclosed in sheaths The inner 
surface of these sheaths secretes an oily fluid (synovia) which lubricates the tendon and 
facilitates its gliding within the sheath. During movement the muscular portion-contracts 
but not the tendinous portion The tendons act as drag ropes on the bones. The longer 
the muscle, the greater the extent of the contraction, hence long slender muscles are 
required in animals used for speed. 

The external characteristics of the horse are strongly marked and are, to a large 
extent, due to the proportions and prominence of particular parts of the bony frame or 
skeleton. Constant, however, are the general characters The figure of the horse is as 
varied as the purposes for which he is used. By paying practical and scientific attention 
to the special shape of horses required for industry or sport, and by careful attention lo 
breeding, special types of horses have been evolved for different duties. A different 
type of horse is required for speed than that for draught. Consequently, the proportions 
of the component parts of the horse vary a good deal in different breeds. By careful and 
selective breeding, strong points may be emphasised, and weak points eliminated. For 
instance, in that popular breed of draught horse, the Suffolk, a percentage of those seen 
in the show ring thirty to forty years ago were rejected on account of narrow, small 
feet: the Suffolk of the present day does not show the defect. 

The conformation of the racehorse should be such that the animal is mechanically 
designed for speed, but in addition to shape, there are other elements which contribute 
to the success of an animal—a high vitality, well-developed nervous system, a perfect 
balance of endocnnic secretions, contribute as much to the success of an animal as the 
perfect outward formation. Indeed, the most skilful judging of conformation does not 
ensure success in picking the future winners of our classic races. Many owners and 
trainers, in selecting yearbngs for purchase, rely almost entirely on the pedigree. We see 
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at the bloodstock sales that yearlings out of mares that have been winners, and got by 
sires with classic races to their credit, command the highest prices. On the whole, this 
system of selection has proved wise and is followed by many shrewd racing men, but it is 
most important that the animal being bred on the right lines should also be built on sound 
Imes. An animal with defective conformation in any one point, even though bred on 
the most fashionable lines, is not likely to be a success. 

In this matter of conformation the greatest notice has been taken of our most valuable 
breed, the thoroughbred. The most famous horse of the breed was Eclipse. This horse, 
like his grandsire, Regulus, was never beaten. We read that he was beautiful in outline 
and shape. With a view to discovering the mechanical reason for his speed and endurance, 
Professor Charles Vial de Saint Bel, of the Veterinary College of London, made a special 
study of the measurements of this horse during life, and on post-mortem an examination 
of those measurements assists one to visualise the shape and formation of an ideal 
racehorse:— 

Fcupsf Head 22 in. Height 16 2 hh 

Length of body 69 m Elbow to ground 41 in 

Top of withers to stifle 41 in. 

Top of rump to elbow 41 in. 

Head and fore parts 26 in 

Breadth of body 26 m Root of tail to stifle 26 in. 

Stifle to hock 26 in 

Height of hock to extremity of hoof 26 m 

In judging the conformation it is convenient to consider the head, neck and trunk, 
and then the limbs. 

Head .—From the study of the head, an experienced person can assess the character 
and temperament of the horse. The head contains the brain, the chief nervous centre, 
which controls the whole body. A head wide above the eyes and between the ears 
indicates a large brain. It is the large brain which gives stoutness of heart and fire and 
courage to the thoroughbred. The head should be small and well-proportioned to the 
body; the ears should be thin, small and pointed and not inclined to lop, the eyes 
prominent, but not too prominent (too prominent eyes indicate a nervous temperament), 
with a soft expression and without any white showing. When the eyes are sunken it is a 
sign of ill nature; the pits or hollows above the eyes should not be too much sunk; 
horses bred from old stallions have sunken eyepits from youth. The nostrils should be 
large, and after a gallop should stand fully open with the red mucous membrane of the 
septum nasi visible. Large nostrils indicate a large windpipe, a necessity in the fast 
horse; large open nostrils betoken superior wind. The muzzle should be fine and free 
from coarse hair. The lower jaw should be strong, lean, with well-developed muscles 
attached, and a wide hollow space between its two branches—this gives room for a large 
larynx. 

The incisor or front teeth should be well developed and should not be over- or under¬ 
shot. The head should be well set on the neck. The size of the head is not so important 
as the setting: and when the horse is standing quietly, the front of the head should be 
almost perpendicular. 

Neck ,—The neck should be clean and muscular and, in the thoroughbred, of a good 
length. The neck in the stallion is thicker and more arched than in the gelding or mare. 
The mane should be of fine, silky, straight hair and not too luxuriant. A ewe neck, i e , 
a narrow, small neck, lacking in depth and substance, spoils the symmetry of the full 
outline of the horse, though this form of neck is often combined with speed. An animal 
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With a ewe neck may show speed but generally lacks endurance. The bull neck, / e , short 
and thick, is usually accompanied by a heavy head. Such horses arc heavy in hand and 
are often headstrong and hard pullers. A large windpipe, clearly defined at Us upper 
end, IS essential in a racehorse. 

Body or Trunk .—In the body there are three compartments:— 

(1) The thorax or chest, which holds the heart and lungs. 

(2) The abdominal cavity, which holds the digestive apparatus, 

(3) The pelvic cavity in which are situated the reproductive organs of the mare. 

Chest .—The roof of the chest, or thorax, is formed by the withers and back; the 

side walls by the ribs and intercostal muscles; and the floor by the sternum. The front is 
closed by the neck and breast, and the base is separated from the abdominal cavity by 
the diaphragm or midriff. 

The well-formed chest should be high, wide and long The greater the chest the 
greater the heart and lung space, which is synonymous with power and endurance. 

A horse whose chest has a good height should measure a greater distance from the 
top of the withers to the sternum than from this point to the ground. The lower part 
of the chest should extend well below the summit of the elbow. The width of the chest 
depends a great deal on the curvature of the rib The length (depth) can be estimated by 
measuring the distance from the point of the shoulder to the mid point of the last rib. 
A long chest is not found with a short back. 

When the chest is deficient in height, the horse is w'anting in girth, shows too much 
daylight under him, and when the chest is too narrow, he is said to have no guts In 
many horses with narrow chests, the fore limbs bend outwards at the knee, and horses 
with unduly broad chests are often pigeon-toed. 

In the thoroughbred horse the cavity of the chest must be roomy, to allow sufficient 
space for well-developed heart and lungs. The chest at its anterior part should not be 
wide, as great width here interferes with the free action of the fore limb at the shoulder 
and is, therefore, regarded as a sign of want of pace The chest should widen behind 
the shoulder bones and the girth should be deep. 

The ribs form the side walls of the chest These should be curved and long, and 
earned well back, leaving little space between the last rib and the haunch bone (point of 
the hip). The spaces between the nbs should be wide and filled with strong intercostal 
muscles. In a draught horse a wide chest in front and well-rounded nbs are desirable. 
Short flat nbs are undesirable in any breed. Straight flat nbs with narrow intercostal 
spaces are seen in horses which are short-winded and without power. 

The withers should be well raised, long and lean 

Back .—The back extends from the withers to the loins. I would here emphasise 
that the back is that portion of the trunk in which the dorsal vetebrae, other than those 
forming the withers, participate The back should be on the long side and well supplied 
with muscles Given two horses, each with the same length of back, one with upright 
shoulders and the other with sloping shoulders, the latter will appear a short-backed 
horse as compared with the former Unless the back is of sufficient length, the extent of 
the stride is reduced. A long back indicates a long chest and ample lung room. This 
view that the back should be long is opposed to the view of many judges of horses, but in 
horses used for speed, if the back is short it does not allow for the same length of stride. 
A good length of back with short loins is essential m a steeplechaser. When one sees 
the competitors at Aintree, Cheltenham and other jumping centres stripped, it is evident 
that a high percentage of our leading chasers are long id the back. 
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When a saddle is said lo cover a horse’s back, it is not necessarily due so much to 
the shortness oi the oack as to the obliqueness of the shoulder bone With this conforma¬ 
tion the saddle horse is said to show a good front. 

The back should be level; a concave back is a sign of weakness, and a convex back 
(or roach back) is unsuitable, especially in a saddle horse. 

If the body is unduly long it usually means that the loins are long, and this is a weak¬ 
ness. When the body is too short the column of the spine is naturally stiff; with this 
conformation the limbs have less power of extension and there is shortness of stride. 

The loins are not part of the back; the bony foundation is formed by the lumbar 
vertebrae and anatomically it is distinguished from the back, which is formed by the 
dorsal vertebrae. The loins should be short, wide and horizontal. In both saddle and 
draught horses the loins should be as short as possible In the mare the loins are usually 
longer than in the sire. With long loins one gets a wide flank which is undesirable. 

Abdomen ,—The abdomen lies behind the chest, from which it is separated by the 
diaphragm or midriff The abdominal cavity contains the organs of digestion (intestines, 
liver), spleen, kidneys and part of the uterus or womb The abdominal wall beneath 
the skin is composed of muscular layers and the abdominal tunic (a large suspensory 
ligament). The abdominal muscles assist in respiration and by their movement in the 
lower part of the flank one may observe the rate of respiration. The abdomen should 
not be too large A large pendulous abdomen, accompanied by poor muscular develop¬ 
ment on the ribs and back, is termed “pot bellied.” A large abdomen interferes with 
the forward movement of the hind legs. Pot belly, or cow belly, horses are frequently 
narrow chested with low withers, and m spite of good care and feeding always look 
poor. In these the saddle is apt to slip forwards, unless held in place by a crupper. 

In those horses where the abdomen rapidly narrows towards the flanks (that is herring 
gutted), It IS a sign of a bad doer, usually caused by digestive troubles. In this form of 
conformation the saddle is liable to slip backwards, which may lead to a serious accident. 

In racehorses m full training, the abdomen is small. In slow working horses a large 
abdomen accompanied by good muscular development of the back and loins is considered 
an acquisition. 

Pelvis —The bony framework of the pelvis is formed by the inanimate bone which is 
composed of three bones on either side, the ilium, ischium and pubis. These three are 
fused together during early life, to form one bone; the two halves are united together at 
the top by the sacrum. At the inferior part they are joined together by gristle which, in 
old animals, becomes ossified. There are two cavities, one on either side, called the 
acetabula. The head of the femur fits into the acetabulum to form the hip joint. 

The femur, or thigh bone, articulates with the pelvis. This bone is clothed by thick 
muscular mass; its outline is not visible by the eye though its position and obliquity can 
be gauged when the animal is walked. The femur, or thigh bone, lies in an oblique 
direction, from above downwards and from behind forwards. 

Croup .—Behind the loins the spinal column is extended backwards by the sacrum. 
This is the skeleton foundation of the croup, which extends from the loins to the setting 
of the tail. The pelvic bone, with the sacrum, forms the skeleton framework of the pelvic 
cavity. The outer point of the pelvic bone forms what is known as the point of the hip. 

From the loins to the root of the tail the line should be almost straight or rounded 
only in a slight degree. This high point for the root of the tail is characteristic of the 
thoroughbred In the heavy draught this part droops towards the tail. The conforma¬ 
tion, where the root of the tail is placed high, allows for greater muscular development 
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Fig 1.—Skeleton of the Horse 

1, Bones of the head , 1' lower jaw , 2, cervical vertebrae . 3, dors.il vertebrae , 4 lumbar vertebrae , 5, sacral vertebrae (sacrum), 
6, coccvgcal vertebrae , 7. ribs , 8 sternum (breast-bone) , 9, pelvis, 9 , ilmm , 9*, ischium , 10, scapula (shoulder-blade) ,11, humerus, 
12, radius, 13, ulna , 14, carpus (knee), 1^, large metacarpal bone (cannon), 16, rudimentary metacarpal bones (splint-bones) 17 os 
sufTraguiis (long pastern), 18, os coronae (short pastern), 19, os pedis (hoof-bonc), 20, sesamoid bones , 21, femur, 22, patella 
(knee-pan, stifle). 23, tibia , 24 tibula , 25, tarsus, or hock , 26, large metatarscl bone (cannon), 27, rudintentary metatarsals (splint 
bones), 28, os sulTraginis (long pastern), 29, os coronae (short pastern), 30 os pedjs (hoof-bone, “coffin bonr”), 31, sesamoid nones 



Fig. 2.—Outer muscles of the Horse 

1, Cervical trapezium , 2, dorsal trapezius , 3 mastoido-humcralis, 4, grea dorsal muscle , 5, long abductor of the arm ; 6, long 
emensor of the forearm ; 7, large extensor of the forearm , 8 shon extensor of the forearm 9, atemo-trochinus (deep pectoral) 1 
10, stemo-aponeufotKus , II great serratus, 12, common extensor of the metacarpus, 13, common extensor of the toe (aaterlar 
extensor), 14, common extensor of the long pastern (lateral extensor), 15, oblique extensor of the metacarpus ; 16, external flexor of 
the metacarpus , 17, Internal flexor ot the metacarpus, 18, oblique flexor of (he metacarpus ; 19, fascia lata , 20, tuperfl^ gluteus 
(anterior portion), 21, middle gluteus. 22, superflcial gluteus (posterior portion) 23 and 24, femoral biceps, 25, seraiteodlaostis; 
26, seniitnembranesut, 27, anterior extensor of the toe, 28, lateral extensor of the toe, 29, petforons muscle (de» flcwor of toe); 
30, oblique flexor of the phalanges ; 31 perforatus tendon (superflcial flexor of phalanges); 32 ,A6b]lles tendon (naniHString) 
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Fig, 3.—Points of the Horse 


1, Poll , 2 jugular furrow , 3, point of shoulder, 4, breast , 5, forearm 6, knte , 7, cannon bone , 8 fiesor tendons , 9, fetlock , 
]0, pastern , II, point of elbow , 12, crest and mane , 13, withers , 14, back , IS, flank , 16 loins , 17, haunch bone, point of htp, 
13, croup , 19, root ol tail , 20, buttock , 21, siiHe , 22, guskins . 23. point of hock , 24 hock . 25, cannon , 26, flexor tendons, 

27 coronary band 

and also favours obliquity of the femur (thigh bone). With an obliquely placed femur, 
the stifle IS placed well forward; the more forward the position of the stifle, the greater 
the stride. 

The ilhum, or upper part of the pelvic bone, should be oblique frorri the front to the 
back in a thoroughbred, in fact the oblique direction of the haunch bone and of the femur 
(thigh bone) is a characteristic of thoroughbred horses. The long haunch bone affords 
attachment for the powerful hindquarter muscles, and the direction in which these 
muscles act gives that form of conformation a great advantage in length of stride and speed. 

It will be seen from the skeleton that the angles formed by the bones in the fore 
and hind limbs have different directions; one points forward and the other backward. 
This natural formation prevents the fore legs interfering with the chest and the hind legs 
with the abdomen. 

A widespread of the haunch in which the points of the hips are wide apart (ragged 
hip) indicates a drop of common blood in a riding horse, though such conformation is 
not any detriment to action. The pronounced width of haunch may offend the eye, but 
it IS an advantage in the brood mare as it indicates a roomy pelvis. 

Flank, —The flank is situated behind the nbs, in front of the haunch, and below the 
loins. The part immediately in front of the haunch bone is termed the hollow of the 
flank; this hollow should not be conspicuous. The width of the flank is the distance 
from the last rib to the haunch and should be as small as possible; the width of the flank 
IS an indication of the length of the loins. The movements of the flank give an indication 
of the movements of the lungs, and for this reason the flank is a most important region 
which calls for great attention in the examination of a horse. The movements of the 
flank should be examined both at rest and after (action) exercise, A good flank does not 
show any hollow. " 
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Tail —The tail should be strong and muscular at the root, commencing high up on the 
croup and should be well carried, clear of the buttocks during movement. A low-set tail, 
earned close to the body, indicates a lack of spirit. Horses which lack courage swish 
the tail from side to side during the gallop. A thick dock indicates a strong backbone. 

Legs ,—The legs are four articulated columns. The two forelegs are close to, but in 
front of, the centre of gravity; they are principally weight bearing; their propulsion 
action is not very marked except m slow paces. 

Fore Limb .—The fore limb comprises the shoulder, arm, forearm and elbow, knee, 
cannon bone, fetlock and ergot. Two small sesamoid bones at the back of the fetlock, 
pastern, coronet bone and foot. 

‘ The shoulder is situated at the side of the anterior part of the chest. The shoulder 
bone (scapula) is a flat, triangular-shaped bone with a strong spinous process on its outer 
surface. The narrow lower end of the bone joins the upper end of the arm bone (humerus) 
to form the shoulder joint In the extension of the fore limb the initial movement takes 
place at the shoulder; the superior border of the scapula moves downward and backward 
and the extent of this movement depends on the length of the muscles which produce it, 
the play of the scapula should be pliant and extensive. The length of the scapula, that is 
from the top of the withers to the point of the shoulder, is important; the longer the 
bone the greater the area for the attachment of muscles. The value of a high withers 
and a long scapula lies in the length of its muscles, because long muscles increase the 
movement of the scapula. 

A long scapula, suitably sloped and combined with a long arm bone (humerus), is 
most valuable on a horse used for speed, as the longer and more oblique the shoulder 
blade, the greater extension of the humerus and the greater the spring and the longer the 
stride. 

In a horse used for speed the mean inclination of the scapula is 55 degrees, whereas 
in a heavy draught animal the mean inclination is 65 to 70 degrees. 

The arm bone (humerus) is situated between the shoulder joints and the forearm. 
This bone is clothed with large muscles. The length of the arm bone should be in relation 
to that of the scapula; in a horse used for speed, each should be long. 

The point of the elbow is formed by the top of the ulna and should be prominent. 
The ulna is united to the back of the radius (forearm bone). The point of the elbow 
should be parallel to the axis plane of the body, but should be clear of the side of the 
chest. It is a defect if the elbow lies close to the chest wall. Elbows turned in or out 

tend to upset the vertical axis of the fore limb If the elbow inclines inwards, the leg, 

when in motion, is thrown outwards. This gives the horse a rolling motion, very 
unpleasant for the rider, and in fast work dangerous for the horse. If the elbow is turned 
outwards, the toes will be turned inwards, which causes undue pressure on the inner half 
of the foot and disposes to splints and corns. 

The forearm, situated between the elbow joint and the knee, should be long; the 
longer this bone, the greater the stride. With a short forearm there is increased knee 
action, as seen in the hackney. The width and thickness of the forearm indicates th#** 

volume of muscle round the bone. The forearm should stand vertical. ^ 

The knee joint (carpus) is composed of seven bones arranged in two rows, each 
containing three bones, and the seventh, the pisiform bone, being placed behind, forming 
the point of attachment of muscles. The knee should be large, well defined and wide. 
A good wide knee indicates large articular surfaces on the carpal bones, an acquisition in 
the dispersal of concussion. The limb should not show any narrowing immediately 
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below the back of the knee; a tying-in below the knee means weakness in the back 
tendons. When viewed from the front the knee should be much broader than the cannon 
bone below. Large knees indicate strength, and any deviation of the knee from the 
perpendicular, which throws the limb below the knee out of the straight line, is a serious 
defect. If the knee is small and bends backwards, stress is thrown on the back of the joint. 

The conformation of the fore limbs of the horse varies to a great extent according to 
the length and direction of the bones of the shoulder arm and forearm, and upon the 
angles which they make with one another. 

In examining the fore limbs they should be examined both from the front, to note 
the standing position, and from the side to view the limb in its relation to the shoulder 
bone. In a horse of good conformation the fore limbs should be vertical; a line dropped 
from the point of the shoulder should divide the limb down to the centfe of the toe. 
The distance from the centre of the toe of one foot to the centre of the toe of the opposite 
foot should equal the distance from the point of one shoulder to the point of the other 
shoulder. The distance between the hind limbs should be approximately the same as 
between the fore limbs. Such conformation gives the animal a good square setting in 
front, ensures stability and is most favourable for progress; any deviation from this 
perpendicular is a defect. 

When the chest is too narrow, the fore limbs are brought too near each other, which 
impairs the stability. 

When viewed from the side, a perpendicular line dropped from the point of the 
shoulder should drop to the point of the toe and any deviation from this stance is not 
good. In calf-kneed horses, the limb inclines forwards from the knee downwards; the 
feet are then placed too far forward. On the other hand, where there is a backward 
deviation, the horse is said to stand under m front. In any case in which the foot is in 
front of the perpendicular line dropped from the point of the shoulder, the leg will stand 
obliquely forward With this conformation, whether the obliquity begins at the elbow 
or knee, the horse will cover less ground m its action and thus reduces speed. If the 
leg is inclined backwards behind this line, the fore limbs are nearer the centre of gravity 
and consequently will have to carry a larger share of the weight of the body; such horses 
are heavy in hand and incbned to stumble. 

Cannon .—The shank, or cannon, between the knee and the fetlock, consists of three 
bones, the large one called the cannon and the two smaller the splint bones. The cannon 
bone IS rounded in front and flattened behind. It is a straight bone and in places it is 
covered only by skin. The splint bones are united to the back of the cannon bone, one 
on either side. 

The fetlock joint is formed by the lower end of the cannon bone and the upper end 
of the suffraginis (long pastern bone), and the anterior surfaces of the two sesamoid bones. 
The pastern joint is formed by the lower end of the suflVaginis and the upper end of the 
coronet bone (short pastern bone). Lower down in the limb is the pedal or coffin joint, 
formed by the union of three bones—the lower end of the coronet bone, the upper surface 
of the pedal bone, and the navicular bone. 

The cannon bone, the long and short pastern bones and the pedal bone should be 
in a straight line when viewed from the front. The angle formed by the foot with the 
ground in the fore feet should be approximately 45 to 50 degrees. The leg below the 
knee to the fetlock should be straight and free from any guminess. Tlie flexor tendons 
at the back should stand out, clearly defined, and should be tense and hard. 

' The suffraginis (long pastern bone) below the fetlock joint should be wide, thick 
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and well directed. The suffraginis, \vith the coronet (short pastern), when viewed from 
the front and the side, should be in the same plane. A long pastern is defective as it 
tends to throw too much strain on the flexor tendons, but an upright short pastern is less 
desirable, especially in a thoroughbred, as upright pasterns lead to an undue amount of 
concussion and a tendency for overshot fetlocks. 

The footlock, the tuft of hair at the back of the fetlock joint, encloses a horny growth, 
the ergot. In well-bred horses this is small, but in heavy draught grows to an appreciable 
size. 

Hoof ,—^Thc hoof should be in proportion to the size of the horse. The wall of the 
hoof should run in a straight line from the coronary band to the ground. The wall of 
the foot of the fore leg on the inner side is slightly more upright than the wall on the 
outside, and the outer wall is more curved from the front to the back than the inner. 

In the fore foot the length of the toe (that is from the coronary band to the margin 
of the ground surface), in relation to the quarters and heel, is about 3:2:1. The toe 
should form an angle with the ground of approximately 45 to 50 degrees. The direction 
of the wall at the toe, viewed from the side, should be parallel with the direction of the 
long pastern bone. 

The hind hoof is somewhat pointed at the toe. The wall of the toe is somewhat 
more upright than in the fore foot. Viewed from the side, the angle of the toe with the 
ground is from 50 to 55 degrees, and the proportional length between toe, quarters and 
heel being 4:3:2. 

The sole of the hoof should be concave, more concave in the hind than in the front. 

The frog in the front hoof is larger and better developed than m the hind. The bulbs 
of the frog should be equal. In the wall of a healthy hoof, there should not be any signs 
of rings nor longitudinal or Iransverse cracks. 

Dark horn is more desirable than white. White horn in hoofs, which accompanies 
white legs, is not so tough as dark horn in horses with black points—a dark, slaty-blue 
coloured horn is best. 

Fore hoofs are larger and rounder than hind, being designed to carry more weight, 
for they have to support the weight of the head and neck, in addition to their share of 
the body weight. The hind hoofs are more narrow and pointed, the better to grip the 
ground in galloping and jumping. 

If the walls of the hoof are very oblique, it indicates a flat hoof with little or no 
concavity in the sole. If the walls arc too upright, it suggests contraction. 

The bars of the hoof, which are the contmuation of the horn of the walls and 
protrude forward on either side of the frog, should be prominent and strong. 

The two fore feet, as well as the two hind feet, should be of equal size. 

Hind Limb .—When viewed from the side, a line dropped from the hip joint should 
pass through the foot, halfway between the toe and the h(^. 

The femur or thigh bone extends from the hip joint to the stifle where its distal end 
forms, with the patella and the upper end of the tibia, the stifle joint. The tibia, or leg 
bone, is situated between the stifle joint and the hock. It is the counterpart of the radius, 
the bone in the forearm, which it should equal in length. A long tibia is necessary for 
speed, as the greater its length the greater the length of the stride. A good length from 
stifle to hock is an indication of speed. With a short tibia, the stride is correspondingly 
shorter. (Such conformation is not objectionable m a heavy draught.) 

Hock .—The hock is an important and complicated joint. It consists of six smril 
bones of various shapes, interspersed between the tibia and the metatarsus (hind cannon). 
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The os calcis forms the point of the hock; it acts as a lever to straighten the leg and is 
moved by the tendo achilis. In well-bred horses, the point of the hock is well developed. 
Its increased length adds considerably to the force of the spring. The hock should be 
wide and flat; great width indicates a large calcareous bone which permits of greater 
movement than is possible in a narrow hock. The hocks should be free of any sign of 
spavin curbs or throughpins. The outline should be well defined and the two hocks 
should be of equal size and should he parallel to the median plane of the body. Like the 
knee, one of the functions of the hock is to disperse concussion; it is also the centre of 
propulsion. In the walk or trot the hocks should be equally flexed. 

If the hocks are sickle shaped, it brings the hind feet too far forward and, consequently, 
the weight of the body will be increased upon the hind legs. Such conformation shortens 
the stride. If the hind feet stand too far behind the hocks will be straight and their 
flexion limited, the stride is shortened, with a consequent loss of speed. 

When viewed from the back, a perpendicular line dropped from the point of the 
hock to the ground should divide the limb equally. If the points of the hock are turned 
inwards, cow hocked, the feet are turned outwards; or if the points of the hock are turned 
outwards, the feet are turned inwards. Either case is a defect as in such conformation 
the leg is not brought forward to the same extent as with the hock which is parallel to 
the median plane of the body. When the hind feet are too close or too wide apart, 
the tread does not take place in the line of the body. The fault may he m either the 
hock or fetlock; in either case the feet are out of plumb. The hind limbs should be in 
line with the front. In moving forward the hind legs are the main propellers. 

Colour .—There is a great variety of colour m horses. Good horses are found in 
each colour. Among thoroughbreds, chestnuts, bays and browns predominate; there is 
a percentage of grey and a few black. Some breeds have a colour pecufiar to themselves, 
e g., Suflfolks, which are practically one hundred per cent, chestnut. 

Whatever colour the coat of the horse, it should be of a fast deep Shade. The 
“washed out” colour is a sign of weakness: commonly such poor coloured horses are 
subject to intermittent diarrhoea and are generally bad doers. 

Bay, brown, black, chestnut and grey may be considered foundation colours. There 
are different shades of each. There are also mixed coats, in which grey hairs are intermixed 
with one other of the foundation colours, forming the various shades of roan. 

Many horsemen place great faith m certain colours, e,g.^ iron grey or liver chestnut, 
and consider the colour as an indication of the stamina of an animal, yet experience will 
show that a good animal may be found in any colour, but fashion does influence some 
judges. 

Various markings, eg., star, snip, white socks, etc., appeal to certain horse lovers, 
but other than their picturesque appearance, these marks have not any deep significance 
as regards the suitability of a horse for a particular job. White fetlocks and stockings 
are usually accompanied by white-horned hoofs, which is a disadvantage as dark horn is 
preferable to white. 

Height .—The height of a horse is measured from the highest point of the withers to 
the ground. When taking the height the horse should stand square on level ground 
with the head free, in the natural position while the horse is at rest. 

Some exhibitors, when submitting horses for measurement in show classes with 
height conditions, cause the animal to be extended with the fore feet forward and the 
head lowered. Under such conditions the animal does not measure up to its real height. 
This ruse is sometimes tried by exhibitors with entries in children’s pony classes. 
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The ideal height vanes according lo the breed and the class of work for which a horse 
is employed, but there is a practical maximum and minimum for each breed, and if the 
animal is not within those limits, he is usually out of proportion and unbalanced; either 
the body is too short and legs too long, or vice versa, and there is, therefore, a loss of 
strength and speed. 

The height should be in proportion to the length of the body. If the height greatly 
exceeds the length, the horse will be too leggy; if the length greatly exceeds the height, 
the back and loins are too long and consequently weak. 

Influence of Sex .—There are differences in the conformation of the stalhon and the 
mare. The stallion has a well-developed crest, not so well developed in the gelding, and 
in the mare the neck is lighter. The mare is longer in the body than the male. As a 
rule the withers in the mare are not so high and the flank is longer from front to back 
than in the male. The points of the hips are usually wider in the mare than in the stallion. 



BRITISH RACING 
THOROUGHBRED 

By JOHN LODER 

PART I 


Origin 

RAB horses were brought to Britain in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. That much is certain. There is no doubt 
either that from certain of these Arab importations every acknow¬ 
ledged thoroughbred racehorse m Britain to-day traces descent. 
But does the modern British thoroughbred trace back to these Arab 
importations exclusively? Until now it has not generally been 
thought so. 

There existed, it has been believed, in Britain a native breed of running horses. 
It has been further assumed that from the fusion of this native breed with the Arab 
importations was derived that combination of qualities from which (by taking the race¬ 
course test as the criterion for selection or rejection in each succeeding generation) has 
developed the British thoroughbred horse of our day But this idea Lady Wentworth, 
in her monumental work on the Arabian horse published in 1945, scouts completely. 
She not only refuses to credit that the native British breed of running horses had any 
influence upon the origin or development of the so-called British thoroughbred racehorse 
of our day, but finds no reason to believe such a native British breed ever existed. 

Lady Wentworth is such an acknowledged authority upon the Arab horse and on 
the racing thoroughbred that one is bound to pay serious regard to her views. The 
reasons for her belief appear to be threefold. 

First, she asserts there is no positive justification for the belief that any of the 
forty-three foundation mares of thoroughbred racing stock which Bruce Lowe traced 
were of an indigenous British breed. The late J. B. Robertson, who contributed the 
article on “The Origin of the Thoroughbred” to the Lonsdale Library volume on Flat 
Racing, assumed that every one of the foundation mares for whom he could find no 
positive authority for believing to have been an Arab must, therefore, have belonged to 
the native British breed of running horses. 

“To claim,” writes Lady Wentworth, “that all foundation mares whose origin was 
not stated were de facto proved to have been English racing mares was as patently absurd 
as saying that all mares whose colour was not stated must have been piebald ” Is it 
possible that Lady Wentworth in her enthusiasm for the Arab horse is not entirely 
flawless in her reasoning that every one of the foundation mares that cannot be positively 
proved to have been Arab in origin must nevertheless have been so? 
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There is, indeed, one point upon which Lady Wentworth, led away by her enthusiasm, 
does less than justice to Robertson’s reasoning. Lady Wentworth charges Robertson 
with confusion of thought in regard to the origin of the Bruce Lowe No. 2 family. In 
Volume I of the General Stud Book this mare is described as Mr. Burton’s natural Barb^ 
mare; the force of the word “natural” being to convey that the mare was herself imported, 
or pure-bred from imported Oriental stock. Lady Wentworth charges Robertson with 
ignorance of the force of the word “natural” m this connection, and implies that he 
thought Mr. Burton’s mare was simply got by Mr. Burton’s Barb stallion, and so possibly 
was of native English origin on her dam’s side. 

But anyone who turns up Robertson’s essay in Flat Racing {p. 31) will see at once 
that he was perfectly aware of the implication in the description of a mare as a “natural 
Barb.” It is, indeed, absurd to suppose that a man with Robertson’s command of this 
subject might not have been so aware. Robertson simply discarded the testimony of the 
G.S.B. that the foundation mare of the No. 2 family was a “natural Barb” m favour 
of the testimony of older stud records, in which the same mare is frequently described 
as “a Burton Barb mare”; that is to say, simply a mare got by Burton’s Barb and without 
reference to the origin of the mare’s dam. 

This particular point of controversy has been considered in so much detail because it is 
symptomatic of the difficulties—indeed, almost the impossibility—of reaching definite 
conclusions at this distance of time as to the origins of thoroughbred racing stock. When, 
as in this case, everything depends upon the vastly different interpretation that is to be 
put upon “a Barb mare” from “the Barb mare,” what certainty can there be in anyone’s 
conclusions? The early private stud records (upon which the first volume of the G.S.B. 
was based) were vague enough someumes, and how could those who compiled them know 
that so much would eventually depend upon such a thing as having written “a” instead 
of “the”? 

A second argument that Lady Wentworth brings forward is this: if these native- 
bred racing or running horses existed here before the Arab importations, how is it that 
no portraits of them now exist ? But for the answer to that surely one needs only to turn 
to Sir Walter Gilbey, who was the foremost authority of recent times upon the subject 
of animal portraiture in England. Writing in 1895, Sir Walter says: “ It may be of interest 
to state—what is not generally known—that, up to the year 1700, scarcely a trace can be 
found of an English artist who made a speciality of animal subjects.”^ 

Regarding horse portraiture particularly, Sir Walter wrote: “The earliest names to 
be mentioned in this respect are those of John Wootton (bom 1690, died 1765) and 
James Seymour (born 1702, died 1752).” “But,” continues Gilbey, “though the works 
of Wootton, Seymour and contemporaries are interesting as records of their time and 
possess artistic merit, the animals betray lack of anatomical knowledge on the part of their 
delineators. It was not until later on, when George Stubbs, R. A., made his comprehensive 
study of the horse, and published his series of anatomical plates, that correct delineation 
of the animal was given.” 

Now the great period for the purposeful importation of Arab, Turk and Barb horses 


P) Not all the Eastern horses imported tn the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were called Arabs. 
Some were called Turks and some Barbs according, respectively, as they bad been obtained by their English 
purchasers from the terntoncs of the Ottoman Emperors which then included Iraq and Syria or from the 
Barbary Coast States of North Africa. But the probability is that in both cases the importations were Arabs. 
The Arab was the most highly prized breed of horses both in the domains of the Ottomstns and in the lands of 
the rulers of Morocco, Tunis and Algiers , and flourishing Arab studs were mamtainetL 
(•) BaUy*$ Magazine, - 
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and marcs begins with the Restoration of the Stuarts in 1660, and the Godolphm Arabian, 
brought here in 1729, was almost the last of the Eastern horses to be imported that had 
any influence in the development of the present-day racing thoroughbred Wootton 
and Seymour could not have attracted patronage as horse painters before about 1725. 
By that time the native-bred racing horses would already have been subjected through 
two or three generations to the cross with Arab blood. 

Stubbs was born in 1724, and it was not until some forty years later that he became 
widely acknowledged as a horse painter. And it is not until his time that any reliance 
can be placed upon conclusions drawn from the conformation of the horses depicted. 
By 1760, when reliable conclusions may be drawn from the paintings, the Arab influence 
had continued for a century, and the English racehorse of 1760 was a superior animal 
in every respect to the original Arab importations or to the original English racing breed, 
if that ever existed. It is not remarkable then that Lady Wentworth has not come across 
portraiture of this elusive breed of indigenous English racing horses And the absence 
of such portraiture can hardly be regarded as a valid ground for denying the existence 
of the breed. 

Thirdly, Lady Wentworth argues that, even if a breed of light horses of racing type 
had existed in England, it would not have survived the reign of Henry Vlll. “What is 
forgotten,” writes Lady Wentworth, “by writers who claim Yorkshire Galloways and 
other mares of ‘English running blood’ as a foundation of the thoroughbred in the 
seventeenth century, is that Henry VIII completely abolished by death sentence m a 
special decree all the smaller horses, forcing the kingdom to use nothing but the ponderous 
tournament steeds whose backs would carry his own mighty weight with armour complete. 
By this standard the horse stock of England turned into slow-pacing weight-earners.” 

No reference is given in Lady Wentworth’s book to the decree she mentions. It is 
true that by a law of Henry VIII it was enacted thus. “That no person shall put in any 
forest, chase, moor or heath, common or waste (where mares and fillies are used to be 
kept) any stoned horse above the age of two years, not being fifteen hands high, within 
the shires and territories of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Buckingham, Huntingdon, 
Essex, Kent, South Hampshire, North Wilts, Oxford, Berks, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Somerset, Northampton, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Lancashire, Salop, Leicester, 
Hereford and Lmcoln; nor under fourteen hands in any other county on pain of forfeiting 
the same.” 

The same statute goes on to prescribe in what manner forfeiture may take place. 
“Any person may seize any horse of under-size in manner following* He shall go to the 
keeper of such forest, or to the constable of the next town, and require him to go with 
him, to bring such horse to the next pound; there to be measured by such officer, in the 
presence of three other honest men, to be appointed by the ofiScer, and if he shall be found 
contrary to what is above expressed, such person may take him for his own use.” 

There is nothing here of a death sentence; nor am I aware of any other similar and 
more severe enactment of Henry VIII upon this matter. In the Act here quoted there 
is nothing to justify a belief that it was intended as a means of ridding the country of a light 
breed of running horses. There was nothing in the Act to prevent running horses of less 
than 15 hands high being kept in stables and on enclosed land. In fact, a light breed more 
highly valued would naturally be so kept, not turned out on the short rations of the 
pasture commons. The only significance of this Act (the 32 Henry VIII, c. 13) is that it 
was endeavouring to discourage the heaths and pasture commons from becoimng breeding 
grounds of worthless, weedy stock, good for nothing. 
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Those who believe that the British thoroughbred horse of these days is wholly 
Arab in his ancestry must consider also a further point. How was it that none of the 
Arab importations of the later seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries themselves 
ever achieved anything of distinction on the racecourse? It was not because they were 
too old on arriving here. The racehorses of those days began racing at a later age than 
they do now, and continued longer in training. A racehorse in those days was reckoned 
in his prime at the age of six to eight. The Godolphm Arabian was only five when 
brought to England in 1729. 

It can be argued, of course, that it was superior conditioning and more favourable 
climatic factors which enabled the horses bred here from Arab importations to turn out 
progressively so much better than forebears reared in their native Eastern habitat. 

Today, there is in England at Lady Wentworth’s own stud at Crabbet Park in Sussex 
a breed of pure Arab stock, descended from horses and mares brought to England nearly 
seventy years ago—in 1878—by Lady Wentworth’s father, Wilfred Scawen Blunt. For 
seventy years that Arab breed has enjoyed the best of conditioning and the benefit of any 
special climatic features of these islands which may favour horse-breeding. Magnificent 
as they are for type and beauty, Lady Wentworth’s Arabs are no match for even a middling 
sort of thoroughbred, at any rate over the courses over which we race in England nowadays. 
I shall not draw conclusions. But it may be thought, in consequence, that one must 
turn back upon some explanation other than conditioning and climate for the reason why 
the later descendants in England of the Arab importations proved so much superior at 
racing to their Eastern ancestors. Where does the explanation of this fact lie if not in 
the belief that the Eastern stock found for mating in England a breed already in existence 
there whose qualities when alloyed with their own produced somethmg of more brilliant 
lustre than either knew before? 

But the impartial critic must withhold any definite pronouncement upon the origin 
of the British thoroughbred. There is loo much that lacks corroboration in each of the 
conflicting theories. The very use of the term “thoroughbred” is however a direct 
translation of the Arab word “Kehilan” and which they use m connection with their 
horses to mean “purc-bred all through.” In that is probably the indication of where 
the balance of impartial judgment should he as between Lady Wentworth and the late 
J. B. Robertson. 


PART II 

Characteristics 

What we do certainly know from the experience of the racecourse test is that the 
most brilliant performances of racing merit are achieved by horses bearing certain well- 
defined characteristics of appearance and conformation. Those characteristics are exactly 
those which are most prized m the Arab. 

In colour the thoroughbred cannot perhaps be termed characteristically Arab, 
Lady Wentworth is my authority for stating that all the most celebrated mares of the 
Arab tribes have been greys. On the testimony of her book I accept also the statement 
that when the Blunts were in Arabia they found all the best Arab studs were chiefly greys 
or whites. Mr, H. St. J. Philby, a more recent traveller in Arabia, found still, so Lady 
Wentworth tells us, grey the most prevalent colour among the horses of the Arab 
tribesmen. 
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Grey is not the most prevalent colour among the British thoroughbreds of these days. 
It is indeed, together with black, the least prevalent colour. Bays, browns and chestnuts 
prevail chiefly now upon our racecourses. That the greys should be in such a small 
minority among thoroughbreds Lady Wentworth believes to be accounted for probably 
by the fact that during the period of extensive Arab importations greys were in the minority 
consequent upon military prejudice at the time agamst white and grey horses as too 
conspicuous in warfare. It would prove a valuable piece of research to analyse the colour 
of all the Arab horses and mares that were imported between 1660 and, say, 1730, If Lady 
Wentworth is right in believing that the greys were in the minority, another explanation 
of it might be that the Arab chieftains were less easily persuaded to part with their greys 
if It IS true that they prized the greys so much. 

Grey is unlike the other colours that horses may bear in that it passes only from one 
or both of the immediate parents to the offspring. A bay, a brown, a chestnut, or a 
black need not necessarily have had either parent of that same colour. But every grey 
must have had either a grey sire or a grey dam. Researches m the General Stud Book 
prove this all beyond doubt. Yet a grey parent or even both parents being greys will 
not always, nor necessarily most often, produce a grey offspring. 

If Lady Wentworth is right, and among the Arab importations greys were relatively 
few, one may readily understand how the colour came to be so rare in the so-called 
British thoroughbred. The natural conditions under which the grey coat-colour may 
be passed on are themselves a factor tending to the limitation of it. So that even if the 
greys were quite appreciably well represented among the original importations it is clear 
that in a few generations the other colours would quickly establish an ascendancy in 
numbers. 

Among British thoroughbreds the most remarkably distinguished grey horse of 
recent years was Mahmoud, who won the Derby m 1936 in the fastest time ever recorded 
for the race. Mahmoud was the grandson of Mumtaz Mahal, herself a grey and a 
remarkably fast filly over five or six furlongs. Mumtaz Mahal won five of her six races 
at two years old and established a record time which still stands in 1946 for the Rous 
Course, the last five furlongs of the Rowley Mile course, at Newmarket. Mumtaz Mahal 
was a daughter of the grey horse, The Tetrarch, who was never beaten, and whose perform¬ 
ances m 1913, when he won seven races over five and six furlong courses, are generally 
acknowledged by all whose racing experiences extend back that far to have been the 
most phenomenal exhibitions ever seen on the Turf. 

From The Tetrarch the grey coat-colour may be traced back through each generation 
as far as the imported Arabian horse known as the Alcock Arabian and sometimes as 
Mr. Pelham’s Grey Arab, Here it seems we locate circumstances that may be thought 
to lend confirmation to Lady Wentworth’s belief that all which is best in the racing 
thoroughbred to-day he owes exclusively to his Arab ancestry. Mahmoud, Mumtaz 
Mahal, The Tetrarch—three of the most brilliantly speedy individuals to race in England 
during this century—are ones to whom the characteristic colour and appearance has 
descended, unalloyed, from their earliest known Arab progenitor. Mahmoud particuli^rly 
was absolutely Arab in type. Is it something more than a coincidence that these three 
brilliant racers should be exactly those in whom there would seem to have been preserved, 
as in none other of modern thoroughbred types, the outward appearance which is most 
characteristically that of the most highly-prized pure Arabian breed? 

Mahmoud was not the only grey to win the Derby, Tagalie, the filly who won in 
1912, was a grey, as is Airborne the 1946 winner. Grand Parade was a black. Of the 
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Other nineteen Derby winners between November 1,918 and September 1939, nine were 
bays, six chestnuts and four brown; which division of numbers represents fairly accurately 
the ratio in which thoroughbreds stand to each other nowadays m the matter of colour. 

Some good judges of the thoroughbred set much importance upon colour in forming 
an opinion of a horse. You cannot, they say, have a good horse that is a bad colour. 
A weak, washy colour is believed to denote weakness of constitution. Trainers of long 
experience alone could say if such really is the case. The mare Why Hurry wa^ a weak- 
eolourcd chestnut but she won the Oaks of 1943, beating first-rate mares in Ribbon and 
Herringbone. But still, it is certainly true that a rich dark-coloured chestnut or a dark 
bay with black points (that is black legs, mane and tail) has an air of strength and vitality 
about him as he is led round in the paddock on a racecourse; whereas the “mealy” and 
light-coloured seem often rather listless. 

As with colour so with every other criterion of judgment which one may apply to the 
thoroughbred; to be dogmatic is foolish. All we may say is that, striking an average, 
the best racing performances have come from horses and mares that had or had not this 
or that characteristic of colour, shape of the head, bodily conformation and action. 

Take the shape of the head; in this the general acknowledgment is that the ideal is 
a comparatively small typically Arab type, narrow at the muzzle, broadening from 
jowl to face-line, with a tendency to concavity along the line of the face from between 
the eyes to the point of the nose—“dish-nosed” as the term is; and the skm soft and thin 
with the veins and the bones of the face standing out clearly beneath it. Yet Colombo 
was a horse much removed from the ideal in shape of head, lacking width from jowl to 
face-line and having a marked tendency to be “Roman-nosed But this was a horse 
that was an unbeaten two-year-old in 1933, won the Two Thousand Guineas and ran the 
most wonderfully good race in the Derby that ever a horse has which in the finish failed 
to win it. Clorane was another. I think I have never seen a racehorse with such a great, 
coarse, common head as Clorane had. Yet Clorane again was a remarkably fine 
racehorse, his performance in winning the Lincolnshire of 1896 with 9st. 41b. being 
unsurpassed before or since. 

Looking to conformation, there is a story told of Lord George Bentinck that should 
counsel caution to all who would lay down the law upon this matter. In his day no one 
was thought a better judge of a yearling than Lord George. But when his trainer secured 
an option for him on a certain well-bred filly he refused downright to take her, sayjng 
she was altogether too light in her frame, and especially weak in her legs, to stand training. 
But that filly was Mendicant, who won the Oaks and the One Thousand in her year. 

There are some points of conformation whose desirability m the racehorse we may 
claim upon scientific grounds of anatomy quite apart from any judgment based upon 
personal observation and opinion. Length and slope in the shoulder for instance is 
obviously wanted to give liberty of action and length of stride in the gallop. The horse 
that is short and upright in his shoulder-blade may not stretch out in action as the other can. 

Too much width in the chest is another generally acknowledged fault in conformation. 
The racehorse must have ample lung-space, of course, but he must have it in depth. 
To have it in width of chest gives a type of conformation that is not compatible again 
with speed and freedom of action. Width of chest throws the forelegs too wide apart 
and the effect of that in restricting freedom of action in fast paces is easily seen in dogs, 
if you compare the action of the deep-chested greyhound with the broad-chested bulldog. 

Then again, some good judges say you may forgive a multitude of deficiencies in 
front of the saddle provided only you have perfection behind* All the propulsive power 
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of the horse in the gallop comes from his hind quarters and, if he is weak and ill-formed 
there, all the perfection of form in front will not compensate for it. The need for perfection 
in front is solely to enable the horse to make the best use m stride and action of the 
propulsion that comes from behind. 

In his hind quarters, from hip to hock, the racehorse can scarcely have too much 
len^tth, but one must look for the stifle joint to be well forward and upwards towards the 
body in order that he may be able to bring his legs well under him and derive the maximum 
propulsive power from the length of his quarters when he gallops; and the hock must 
be strong, well defined and laterally broad across, for it has to bear the greatest strain 
of all in supporting the thrust forward of the whole body in the gallop. Without the 
requisite strength in the hocks to stand that strain a horse would be useless at racing, 
or at any rale would not long stand up to the rigours of the racecourse and the training 
ground. 

Such elements of the conformation of the racehorse that have been touched upon 
here should tend to produce in him liberty of action. That alone is the justification for 
setting any importance upon them. It is hardly possible to conceive that without satisfying 
upon such points of criticism the racehorse may have perfect liberty of action. But m 
such cases where perfection of action is present and yet some element of conformation 
is the reverse of what is considered desirable there is justification in disregarding the 
latter. 

Thus some people m buying yearlings are entirely guided by action Some of the 
most wonderful bargains at the yearling sales have been obtained by people who judged 
an individual by action whom others were ignoring on account of faults of conformation. 
Really to judge of action with certainty one ought to observe a horse in his fast paces. 
But when, as of yearlings in a sale ring, that is not possible, judgment must be formed 
upon the individual’s walking action. And it usually turns out that if a horse walks 
well he will move well in the gallop. A good walker stretches out well with his forelegs 
and puts them firmly down, not letting them dwell in the air before touching the ground. 
The same freedom is looked for in the hind legs. The horse must bring them well under 
him, and put them down well in front of the spot vacated by the fore-foot. And with it 
all one looks for are indefinable qualities of exhilaration and easy gracefulness in the 
whole movement. 

In size good racehorses may vary quite considerably. Hurry On, winner of the 
substitute St. Leger in 1916 and never beaten, was a massive great horse standing 
17 hands. Hyperion, whose Derby win was one of the most convincing in the whole 
history of the event, was a neatly made little horse, standing only 15 hands 1 mch the day 
he won—seven inches shorter than Hurry On. It is remarkable too that Hurry On and 
Hyperion both became the most highly successful sires of their generation. Hurry On 
sired two Derby winners and two Oaks winners. Hyperion (to the end of 1945) has 
sired one Derby winner and four Oaks winners. 

“A good big *un always beats a good little ’un” is a catch-phrase of the racecourse. 
But it is improbable that it has any justification in fact. Only prejudice, not reason, will 
give rise to an opimon that Hyperion would not have proved the equal to Hurry On 
if they had been contemporaries. 

There is a widely held belief that a big horse has the advantage of a smaller one in 
capability of carrymg a big weight. Thus, I find a man of the late William Allison’s 
experience, writing towards the end of his life m 1922, expressing the view that to a 
powerfully built strong-backed horse it was no handicap to carry extra weight—withm 
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reason. Allison says for instance: “I have no manner of doubt that St. Simon would 
have beaten Minting at 9 st. each, one mile, but the result would have been different 
if the conditions were 10 st. 7 lb. each, for Mmtmg was well able to carry such a weight 
at racing pace, while St. Simon would have been overloaded.” 

Beliefs of this kind seem to me to arise from a misunderstanding of the effect which 
weight in the saddle produces upon the pace and staying power of the racehorse. 1 incline 
rather to the view of the Australian Dr. Stewart McKay. In an article written m 1922 
for a book called Racehorses in Australia, Dr. McKay wrote: “If we walk and carr>' 
a weight we can go a certain distance and not feel fatigued, but if we attempt to run 
with the same weight we soon find out the difference. In walking we always have one 
foot on the ground: m running we are entirely off the ground at limes. In walking we 
put little strain on the heart, for the foot that is always on the ground helps us. If we 
have to carry a weight and run we have not only to lift the body from the ground, but 
also the weight. Naturally the heart is called upon to do more work and becomes 
exhausted in proportion to the weight carried, the distance it is carried and the time 
consumed. The heart muscle in great exertion has to work at eight times its normal 
rate, and so it becomes tired, and the effect of fatigue is to reduce the output of the 
heart “ 

Any slackening from fatigue of the rate at which the heart is performing its function 
effectively means that the oxygen of the blood stream is less rapidly renewed, and the 
necessary impulse of movement to the limbs is slowed down. An increase of weight 
from 8 st. 7 lb. to 9 st 7 lb, represents an increase of 12 per cent, and the increasedly 
restrictive effect upon heart action will be experienced by the 17 hands horse just as it 
is by the one of 15 hands. Obviously there is a limit to the weight a horse may carry 
at racing pace. But the purpose for which the thoroughbred is raised is speed at fair 
racing weights. Weight-carrying is a different thing altogether and is the purpose of an 
altogether different breed. 

A fair racing weight on the flat is reckoned to be about 8 st. 7 lb. and certainly not 
above 10 st Experience perhaps has taught that these are the ideal weights at which 
to test thoroughbreds for speed. But it is by no means the limit of weight that an average- 
sized thoroughbred is capable of carrying at racing pace. Battleship, who won the 
Grand National in 1938, was only a little horse, standing only 15.2; but he galloped and 
jumped that gruelling four miles and a half with a weight of 11 st. 6 lb. in the saddle. 

Battleship was bred in the USA. and so, for reasons more fully discussed elsewhere 
in this book, not eligible to be described technically as a thoroughbred, though in the 
more general sense of the term he was a thoroughbred. Battleship’s achievement in the 
Grand National is an example of the utility of the thoroughbred so long as the world 
h^d need of saddle-horses capable of carrying an average man’s weight at fast pace for 
several miles across country. Such an achievement is also the justification of the race¬ 
course test which had ensured a continual upgrading in the quahty of saddle-horses from 
generation to generation. 

But to-day the internal combustion engine has left hardly any strictly necessary 
usefulness for the saddle-horse to do. In nuhtary affairs even, cavalry in the strict sense is 
no longer a potent factor. And as we appear to be living now, particularly in Britain, 
in an age when every activity of man and everything that is his must be judged by the 
criterion of utility or cease to be, the future of the thoroughbred, or even if he may have 
a future, is a bit speculative. 

Such few utilitarian purposes as arc now left to them in peace or war cannot possibly 
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justify any more the elaborate organisation of the racecourse test as a means of selection 
for breeding and maintaining the quahty of horses of riding and hght-draught type. 
To-day racing must justify itself of itself alone, and those who give themselves up to racing 
can no longer deceive themselves that it is not the sport itself, but what it exists to serve, 
that justifies their patronage. 

For so long as racing may hold the affection and interest of sporting Enghshmen, 
so long will the racing thoroughbred horse continue to thrive and develop. The future 
of the thoroughbred now is inseparable from the prosperity and continuance of racing. 
To-day the thoroughbred exists because of racing; no longer is it racing that exists because 
of the thoroughbred. Thus does it behove every admirer of British thoroughbred racing 
stock to strive his utmost for the welfare of the sport. 



Princess Royal 


BRITISH THOROUGHBRED 

BREEDING 


By JOHN LODER 


URING the past fifty or sixty years there has been, as I believe, a distinct 
and ever-increasing tendency among bloodstock-breeders to assign an 
altogether disproportionate value to the sire element as against the dam 
element in any prospective mating. That there has been this tendency 
is proved, I think, by the fact that the number of mares registered in the 
General Stud Book increased continually during that period. There 
were, lor instance, in 1888, 2,210 living foals recorded m Messrs. Weatherby’s General 
Stud Book : in 1939 the number recorded there was m excess of 4,000. 

^ It is obvious that such a tremendous increase could have come about only as a result 
of a disposition on the part of breeders to pay but very little regard to the quality and 
the racecourse performance of the mares they were breeding from; yet only very few 
people would wish to use a horse as a stallion unless he or his immediate ancestors had 
been distinguished on the racecourse or, sometimes, if he were bred on closely similar 
lines to some horse or mare who had achieved remarkable distinction on the racecourse. 
It is curious that the opinion should have prevailed that the same qualities were not 
equally desirable in selecting a mare for breeding. 

As a consequence, we have seen during these past 50 years a continuous increase all 
round in the scale of stallion fees. If one were breeding from a mare of no distinction 
there could obviously be little hope that she would breed anything of any value unless 
she were put to a stallion of proved ability. The demand for the services of stallions of 
proved capability has, therefore, been such that the fees for their services have soared 
accordingly. It has not even been necessary for a horse to have proved himself a 
successful stallion for a large fee to be demanded for his services. A horse need only 
have been successful, not even eminently successful, on the racecourse for his owner to 
be able to retire him to stud, assured from the first of a full subscription list for two or 
three seasons at a considerable fee, anything between 200 and 500 gns., accordirig to the 
horse’s achievement. 

As a further consequence, we have seen the growing tendency (which some people 
so much deplore) of horses bt^.ng retired to stud after their three-year-old season, with a 
resultant decline in the quality of competition in the classic stamina tests arranged for 
horses of four years old and upwards. When there are such high fees to be earned by a 
horse at stud as a four-year-old, where is the incentive to keep him in training longer ? 

That such undue emphasis should have been placed upon the importance of the sire 
element in breeding as compared with the dam element is the more remarkable since it 
can be proved conclusively from analyses of pedigrees that there are some female lines 
which have consistent records over many years of having achieved distinction generation 
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after generation as dams of first-rate stock; while on the other hand there arc other 
female lines which have never produced any horse of the first class despite repealed union 
in every generation with the most successftil sire elements of the age* If this bad been 
more widely realised I believe there never would have been such an exaggerated importance 
attached to the stallion element in breeding with its attendant consequences of exorbitant 
stud fees and premature retirement to stud of the best colts of each successive generation. 

One does not need to have a detailed or a professional knowledge of bloodstock 
breeding to be familiar with great sire families, such as Hampton—Bay Ronald—Bayardo 
—Gainsborough—Solano, or the other branch, Bay Ronald—Dark Ronald—Son-in-Law 
-—Foxlaw, or the Spearmint—Spion Kop—Felstead line of Derby winners. By compari¬ 
son, how many are aware of the consistent excellence through many generations of 
bloodstock tracing back in tail-female to the mare Miss Agnes ? In my experience 
there are relatively very few. Yet the influence of this mare Miss Agnes, foaled in 1850 
and got by Birdcatcher, has been so beneficial and so widespread that it may be 
described as phenomenal. 

Among Miss Agnes’s produce at stud were the four mares, Little Agnes, Polly Agnes, 
Windermere and Frivolity. At two years old Frivolity, who was by the Derby winner of 
1863, Macaroni, won the Middle Park Stakes. At stud Frivolity bred the mare Comic 
Song by Petrarch. Comic Song bred Concertina by St. Simon and Concertina, in turn, 
bred Garron Lass by Roseland and Plucky Liege by Spearmint. Garron Lass bred 
Friar’s Daughter, from whom we have had such as the Triple Crown winner, Bahram, 
also Dastur, second in all the classics in 1932 and winner of the Irish Derby, and Miss 
Paget’s good horse, now retired to stud, Bakhtawar. 

From Plucky Liege was bred Sir Galahad III, winner of the French 2,000 Guineas 
and the Lincolnshire Handicap in this country, and since, for many years past, the leading 
stallion in the U.S.A. In 1931 Plucky Liege bred Admiral Drake, winner of the Grand 
Prix de Paris, and in 1935 she bred the 1938 Derby winner, Bois Roussel. 

From Windermere, also by Macaroni, were bred Thirlmere (to whom in tail-female 
traces the great steeplechaser. Golden Miller) and Kendal, who sired Tredennis, who 
sired Bachelor’s Double (and here I would point out how remarkably successful all 
three of these horses have been as the sires of dams of winners) and, in 1886, by Bend Or, 
Windermere bred the mare Rydal Of Rydal’s produce, Rydal Mount bred Troutbeck, 
the 1906 St. Lcger winner, and Rydal Fell bred Seashell, the dam of Pearl Maiden, From 
Pearl Maiden Mr. Edward Esmond bred Bipearl, winner of the French 1,000 Gns , Pearl 
Cap, winner of the French 1,000 Gns. and the French Oaks, and Pearlweed, winner of 
the French Derby in 1935. 

.Little Agnes was foaled in 1856 and Polly Agnes in 1865; both were by The Cure. 
Through Little Agnes the Miss Agnes female line has four main branches, through 
Bonnie Agnes, by Blair Athol, Wild Agnes, a Gimcrack Stakes winner, by Wild Dayrell, 
Pair Agnes and Belle Agnes, both by Voltigeur. The Belle Agnes branch of this family 
is the least successful of all, the only horse of any special consequence it produced being 
the Ascot Stakes winner, Torpoint. Here again, it is, I think, important to notice that 
Torpoint, though not successful as a sire of winners, was considerably successful as a 
sire of dams of winners, which suggests that it is through the females rather than through 
the males that the racing excellence of this line of bloodstock is transmitted. It will be 
interesting to notice in the future whether the daughters of Bahram and Bois Roussel 
will display a similar quality. 

I^om the Bonnie Agnes branch of this family came the Oaks winner of 1883, Bonny 
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Jean, the Two Thousand winner of 1905, Vedas, and the French champion of 1914, 
Sardanapale, but in more recent years this branch has been rather undistinguished. The 
Fair Agnes branch has produced two classic winners. L’Abbesse de Jouarre, winner of 
the Oaks in 1889, who became the dam of the 1898 two-year-old champion, Desmond, 
and Handicapper, winner of the Two Thousand in 1901. Other outstanding winners of 
this branch of the family have been Orchid, Champagne Stakes winner in 1900, Lomond, 
winner of the New Stakes and Gimcrack Stakes as a two-year-old m 1911, and more 
recently the Cambridgeshire winner, Pullover, and the Jockey Club Stakes winner, Shell 
Transport. 

The Wild Agnes branch, although it has produced no classic winner, has produced 
horses who were certainly among the very best of their years, notably Zmfandel who 
won the Ascot Gold Cup in 1904 and was generally reckoned to be a better horse than 
Rock Sand who won the Derby of 1903, for which Zmfandel did not compete. Since 
1918 the Wild Agnes branch has produced The Sirdar, third to Manna and Zionist at 
Epsom in 1925, Hot Night second in 1927 to Cali Boy m the Derby and to Book Law 
in the St Legpr, and Fox Cub who ran second to Blue Peter in the Derby of 1939. 

The Polly Agnes family has been, perhaps, the most distinguished of all the families 
which trace back to one of the four successful daughters of Miss Agnes. Through 
Polly Agnes's daughter, Jessie Agnes by Macaroni, has come one classic winner, Atmah, 
who won the One Thousand Guineas in 1911; and through Orphan Agnes by Speculum 
has come the Triple Crown winner of 1915, Pommern. But the greatest of all Polly 
Agnes's daughters was Lily Agnes by Macaroni. 

Lily Agnes from a mating to Bend Or produced the mighty Ormonde, the Triple 
Crown winner of 1886 and twice winner of the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot. By Doncaster 
Lily Agnes produced Farewell, winner of the One Thousand in 1885, and by Bend Or, 
Lily Agnes had Ornament, the dam of Sceptre Of Sceptre I need only say that she 
won the One Thousand Guineas, the Two Thousand, the Oaks and the St. Leger m 1902. 
Ornament also bred by St. Simon another Hardwicke Stakes winner. Collar. Sceptre 
bred the filly Maid of the Mist by Cyllene. Maid of the Mist bred Sunny Jane, winner of 
the Oaks in 1917, and Craig-an-Eran, winner of the Two Thousand and the Eclipse Stakes 
and second in the Derby to Humorist in 1921. Of Maid of the Mist's daughters. Sunny 
Jane bred Bright Knight (second to Diophon in the Two Thousand of 1924) and Miss 
Cavendish, who was the dam of such useful horses as Creme Brulee, Cave Man, and the 
filly Betty. ^Hamoaze, another daughter of Maid of the Mist, bred, as is well known, 
Buchan, Tamar, and St. Germans (all of whom ran second in the Derby) and Saltash 
who won the Eclipse. A third daughter of Maid of the Mist, Jura by Gainsborough, 
bred Glenabatrick, the dam of the Ascot and Goodwood Cups winner of 1935, Tiberius. 

Jt IS true that there is no other line of female descent in the Stud Book so remarkably 
distinguished as the Miss Agnes line (the family founded by the mare ParaflSn by Blair 
Athol IS perhaps almost equally distinguished), but I could cite a score of other families 
which have shown very considerable and consistent success as dams of winners. And 
I feel sure that it would be in the best interests of bloodstock breeding if for the future 
the tendency should be to pay increasing regard to the dam element in mating and 
rather less to the sire element. 

One of the most recent books on the theory of bloodstock breeding is Breeding ic 
Win published by Mr. Michael Miller in 1943 and in this book one notices still 
same over-emphasis on the stallion element in the breeding of bloodstock. 

The main thesis of Miller’s book is that the secret of successful breeding is o 
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establish a good foundation brood mare. Though he does not state the fact in so many 
words, one gathers from the example pedigrees which he cites that Mr, Miller’s formula 
for what should constitute a good foundation mare for a stud is one bred from a mating 
where the dam has returned to the sire the best blood in the pedigree of his own dam. 
This is by no means a new idea; Bruce Lowe was recommending much the same thing 
fifty years ago. But Mr. Miller is in one sense less precise about this and in another 
sense more so than was Bruce Lowe. He does not, it would appear, insist that the dam 
of his foundation mare should be returning the best blood necessarily in the pedigree of 
the sire’s dam; he is equally content that the dam of his foundation mare should return 
the best blood on the male side of her mate’s pedigree. For instance, let me give the 
pedigrees of two mares which Mr. Miller cites as outstanding examples of good foundation 
mares. He is equally satisfied with a pedigree like this: 

Garron C Roseland by William the Third by St. Simon. 

Lass \ Concertina by St. Simon 

as with one like this: * 

ca f Buckwheat out of Sesame, who was by Si. Simon. 

^ ^ \ Lady Mischief by St. Simon. 

What Mr. Miller is emphatic about is that where the dam returns the best blood in 
the pedigree of the sire it should take the form of what would in human relationships 
constitute a nephew to aunt, a niece to uncle, or a cousin mating. 

The other mam example of foundation mare mating given m Miller’s book is that 
of Prized (a daughter of St Simon’s son, St. Simonmimi) to General Symons (a son of 
Childwick who was by St. Simon), this mating producing Honour, who was the dam of 
the 1927 Cambridgeshire winner, Medal, and of Honour Bright who has produced the 
good winners, Jim Thomas and Diplomat. Garron Lass was the dam of Friar’s Daughter 
who produced Bahram and Dastur, while Waffles became the dam of Manna and the 
St, Leger winner, Sandwich, 

There is no doubt that all three of these mares. Honour, Garron Lass and Waffles, 
would certainly have proved most valuable as foundation mares for any stud. But 
whether they would have proved so for the reason, as Mr. Miller asserts, that they were 
all inbred in this special fashion lo St. Simon is a very debatable point. If Mr. Miller 
could have quoted examples of three mares all descended m tail-female from a family 
(or families) which had been consistently undistinguished as the dams of winners through 
several generations and if then, suddenly, as a consequence of matings such as he proposes, 
it could have been shown that these three mares had achieved great distinction as winner- 
producers, then one might have been convinced. But Mr. Miller does not do that. 
He takes Garron Lass, who traces back in tail-female directly to Miss Agnes, a female 
line of descent which is quite, as 1 have pointed out, the most famous in the Stud Book 
as regards the consistency with which mares so bred produced first-class stock; and 
Waffles traces back m tail-female to Grand Duchess and Honour to Astwith, both again 
families of which the mares have a consistently fine record as winner-producers. 

Garron Lass is a half-sister to Plucky Liege, who was by Spearmint out of Concertina. 
It would be agreed that Plucky Liege was at least as successful a brood mare as was 
Garron Lass; most people would probably consider that as the dam of Sir Galahad III, 
Admiral Drake and of Bois Roussel, Pluck> Liege was even more successful as a brood 
mare than was her half-sister But in the pedigree of Plucky Liege there will be found 
no inbreeding of any kind, not m the remotest degree, to St. Simon, nor for that matter 
to any horse or mare excep' at five and six removes back to the stallion, Young Melbourne, 

LL 
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Now as to the mare Honour: her third dam was Astwith. This mare, Astwith, 
through her daughter Concussion, was also the grandam of Llangibby, who won the 
Eclipse Stakes in 1906, and of the mares Hammerkop (winner of the Cesarewitch, 1905) 
and Sirenia (winner of the Kempton Jubilee, 1900). At stud Hammerkop produced 
the 1920 Derby winner, Spion Kop; and Sirenia among several other good winners 
produced the mares Electra (winner of the One Thousand, 1909), Siberia (winner of the 
Jockey Club Stakes, 1908), and Sourabaya who produced Comrade, the 1920 Grand 
Pnx winner in Paris. Furthermore, Siberia produced Snow Marten, winner of the Oaks 
in 1915; and Electra produced Orpheus (a very good colt) and Salamandra, a mare who 
was the dam of Salmon Trout and of Flying Sally, the latter in turn becoming the dam of 
Epigram. 

I could enter into a similar and longer recital regarding the female relatives of Waffles. 
Suffice it to say merely this: the fourth dam of Waffles was Grand Duchess : other mares 
descending in tail-female from Grand Duchess have produced the classic winners 
Mr. Jinks, Your Majesty and Our Lassie, as well as nirmerous other high-class racers 
like Jacopo, Foray, Knight of the Grail, Parth, Cylgad, Hill Cat, Bulger. 

I do not say that Mr. Miller’s assertions are incori;ect. His readers must study his 
case for themselves and form their own judgment. But it seems to me (and Mr. Miller 
will not I hope consider the criticism unreasonable) that the whole weight of the evidence 
docs not justify any conviction that Garron Lass, Waffles and Honour were valuable 
matrons because they were inbred to a particular stallion in a particular way, when it 
can be shown that at least a dozen mares (m the case of Garron Lass at least forty) closely 
related in tail-female to these three mares have been equally valuable at stud yet not 
inbred to St. Simon at all, and often not even inbred in any close degree to any other 
stallion. 

Mr. Miller’s convictions in this matter appear to have arisen out of the attitude of 
mind which, as I think, places undue emphasis on the sire element in mating and pays 
too little regard to the record of the dam’s female ancestors as winner-producers.. Here, 
for instance, Mr. Miller believes that three particular mares were valuable matrons 
because of the St. Simon influence in their pedigrees: I believe they proved valuable 
brood mares because they are descended in tail-female from mares who seem somehow 
(in a way which I cannot for the present explain) to have conveyed to their female descend¬ 
ants the capacity to breed first-class stock when mated to any reasonably good stallion. 
(The number of mares that I would rank in the same class with Miss Agnes (foaled 1850), 
Grand Duchess by Lezenge (1871) and Astwith (1876) is not great; only 22 besides 
those three and most uf them foaled less than seventy years ago. The record as winner- 
producers of the mares of these 25 families is truly remarkable for consistency, and I feel 
certain that the sire influences that have been introduced have formed only a secondary 
factor in establishing their value.) 

Another important issue that is raised by Mr. Miller’s thesis (the importance of 
inbreeding to St. Simon) is the question of the value of inbreeding generally as opposed 
to outcrossing. 

If one believes that inbreeding is really the whole secret of success (environmental 
factors apart) in bloodstock breeding, of course, inbreeding of a more intensive type 
than is at present followed is obviously the ogical thing. 

That this is so is reasonably obviousl if one looks at it this way: supposing one 
mates two entirely unrelated individuals to each other, the resultant offspring has 4 
individuals as grandparents, 8 individuals as great-grandparents, 16,32, 128 individiialf 
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and so on in each generation farther back. The variability of the characteristics that the 
offspring of two entirely unrelated individuals may inherit are thus tremendous. On 
the other hand, if A and B, being mated together, produce C and D, who again mate 
together to produce E and F, and these mate together and so on, the number of grand¬ 
parents instead of 4 is only 2, of great-grandparents instead of 8 only 2, in the next 
generation instead of 16 still only 2, and so on. Thus the potential variability m each 
generation of offspring is progressively reduced. 

The two individuals with which the process of such intensive inbreeding begins 
must obviously be both splendid specimens of their breed, and there has to be ruthless 
discarding in each subsequent generation of the offspring that do not match the quality 
of their parents; though the number of individuals that would have to be discarded would 
be lessened m each succeeding generation because the potential variability of the 
characteristics that might be inherited would be lessened in each succeeding generation. 

Such intensive inbreeding has never been practised with bloodstock, so what the 
effect of it might actually turn out to be is entirely theoretical. R. S. Croker, in 1912, 
did mate his 1908 One Thousand winner, Rhodora, with her half-brother, the Derby 
winner, Orby. Thirty years ago the principles of genetics were much less widely under¬ 
stood even than they are now, and Croker incurred a certain amount of odium for having 
arranged such a mating. The consequence m that case certainly was disastrous; Rhodora 
produced a dead foal and was never afterwards able to breed again. 

Apart from that one instance, the General Stud Book, I believe, has no other 
examples in comparatively recent times of inbreeding of the most intensive sort. But 
what I should imagine to be the effect of selective inbreeding of brothers and sisters 
over several generations would be to fix the type of the breed with greater certainty; 
but improvement pf the breed could not be earned forward. For instance, had the 
mating of Orby and Rhodora been successful, and been repeated, and the offspring 
been mated together continually through, say, five generations until now, we should 
most likely find that these fifth generation offspring would produce regularly colts and 
fillies of capacity and quality matching very closely that of Orby and Rhodora, but any 
improvement upon the capacity and quality of Orby and Rhodora would be for ever 
impossible within the limits of such matings. 

So far then from outcrossing in bloodstock breeding being deplored, further 
improvement of the thoroughbred is impossible without it. The Dutch geneticist, 
Dr. Hagedoorn, of the University of Leiden, supports this view in his book Animal 
Breeding,^ He says: “When one breed reaches the extreme to which any character 
can be brought by selection, this does not mean that this is the ultimate extreme. In 
different breeds there exist inherited peculiarities that, when combined with the inherited 
make-up of the breed we want to improve, will make it possible to continue with the 
selection.” 

For instance, he points out that “when in the modern Collie the judges began to 
award the prizes to dogs with long narrow skulls, somebody hit upon the scheme of 
crossing the breed with the Russian Borzoi. The hybrids were mated back to Collies 
repeatedly, and the show Collies of the present day all derive their present type from 
this cross.” 

I have established then a sound case for believing (1) that continued inbreeding 
serves only to increase the average good quality of the whole breed of bloodstock, and 

^Published by Crosby Lockwood Ltd., Tudor St., London, E,C.4, with a foreword by John Hammond, F.R S., 
of the Cambridge School of Agriculture; IS/-. 
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(2) that the quahty of the best individuals within the breed can only be advanced still 
farther by outcrossing to other groups of bloodstock that have special qualities of their own. 

If that is established, bear it in mind for a moment and reflect further upon what 
Mr. J, A. Estes, the Editor of the American Blood Horse, wrote in that journal in 1938, 
“In France, Italy, South America, Australia, the United States, the native breeding 
stock is constantly being tested against new importations from England, and thus the 
surviving hnes are those which prove themselves the best in this enlarged sphere of 
competition. England imports very few horses from other countries The exceptions, 
such as Carbine, Roi Herode and Americus, are few and far between. The only yardstick 
for measuring the excellence of English stock is its own performance. Now, since there 
are so few importations from other countries for breeding purposes, so few outside 
standards for comparison, there could be a general retrogression of the entire breed in 
England without immediate recognition of the fact.“ j 

That persistent inbreeding among established families of British bloodstock would 
lead to a “general retrogression of the entire breed” is not, I think, likely. But unless 
it is recognised that the English thoroughbred cannot be improved unless by the 
importation, for outcrossing, of the best of bloodstock m other bloodstock-breeding 
countries, then, quite certainly, the English thoroughbred will become outstripped m 
quality and performance by the stock of those countries, especially Argentina and 
the U.S.A., which persistently import first-class horses from us in order to outcross and 
further select and improve their own native-bred racehorses. And if the so-called Jersey 
Act is really the effective barrier (as obviously it was originally intended to be) that 
dissuades breeders from importing and outcrossing with the American stock, then the 
time has probably now come when the maintenance of that barrier is going to operate 
increasingly to the detriment of the relative quality of British bloodstock. 

When this is suggested it is invariably and complacently retorted that the Americans 
have constantly come to England to replenish their studs. No one can deny that the 
American breeders are always ready to come here and pay a big price for first-rate 
bloodstock. But because they do that it is not proof that the quahty of thoroughbred 
stock declines in the U.S.A. Rather it is proof that the American breeders arc continually 
forging ahead, and are not content to stand still; inbreeding and inbreeding to families 
of bloodstock that are already established and appreciated in their own country. 

Hycilla’s owner, Mr. Woodward, when he spoke at the “testimonial” dinner of the 
Thoroughbred Club of America in 1935, said this: “I have felt for a long time that English 
blood was pre-eminent in the preservation of certain enduring and fundamental attributes, 
and I believe that the climate and conditions of the British Isles have an inherent ability 
to maintain these attributes, but I also believe that the sunlight and electric atmosphere 
of America produces a condition that gives the sparkle to the diamond of thoroughbred 
blood.’* 

Thus the Americans have the advantage of us in two ways. First, they can come 
here and buy freely of the best of our thoroughbred stock whose offspring, when bred in 
the States, will be endowed not only with the sound fundamental attributes of British 
thoroughbred stock, but also, if Mr. Woodward is right (and I believe he may well be), 
with those fundamental attributes sharpened and polished to the superlative degree by 
the “sunlight and electric atmosphere of America”; sharpened and polished to a degree 
not to be attained in Britain. Secondly, because they are continually importing first- 
quality bloodstock from England and France, and fusing the best qualities of their 
importations with the best of American-bred stock as determined by their own racecourse 
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tests, American breeders are working all the time along the lines that make for progress. 

When a breed of livestock has attained the degree of development which thoroughbred 
racing stock has attained by now, if you set your face against outcrossing you bar the 
way to all further progress except within the limits already achieved by the best. 
Intensive inbreeding at this stage in bloodstock breeding may, pretty certainly will, 
improve the quality all round within the breed. But the best can never get any better 
that way. 

When you breed racehorses you are breeding stock for a highly competitive purpose. 
No matter how much the all-round average quality of your stock may be improved, you 
will be unsuccessful as a bloodstock breeder if somebody else is always able to produce 
one or two clearly better than your best. The other fellow may breed a great many 
worthless individuals besides, his all-round average quality may be a good deal lower 
than yours, but it is not that which counts on the racecourse. 

I have mentioned the so-called Jersey Act. This calls for some further explanation 
and discussion. 

Since 1913 the compilers of the General Stud Book have laid down that: 

“No horse or mare can be considered as eligible for admission (to the Stud Book) 
unless It can be traced without flaw on both sire’s and dam’s sides of its pedigree to 
horses and mares themselves already accepted in earher volumes of the Book ” 

This declaration came as a sequel to a motion to the same effect which had been 
carried at a meeting of the Jockey Club m May of the same year. The proposer of the 
revision of terms of qualification was Lord Jersey (then Viscount Villicrs) and the act of 
revision has been generally known since as the “Jersey Act “ 

The formulation of these very strict conditions of eligibility for entry to the Stud 
Book was, at the time it was made, a perfectly correct and justifiable measure. The 
purpose at that time was to ensure that British thoroughbred stock should not become 
contaminated and possibly deteriorated through the admission of worthless and impurely 
bred American mares and stallions. 

At the present time Turf authorities and bloodstock breeders throughout the world 
(apart from the U.S A.) base their own Stud Books upon the British General Stud Book 
published by Messrs. Weatherby. If breeders overseas were to take the matter into 
their own hands and admit strains of blood into their own Stud Books regardless of the 
views of the Jockey Club and of Messrs. Weatherby, it would be a matter only of a very 
few years before the authority of the British General Stud Book would be broken down 
completely. Breeders of bloodstock in the British Dominions, in Argentina, in Brazil 
would then have no special necessity to come to Britain annually to buy recognised 
British thoroughbred stock. 

The Oaks and Champion Stakes winner of 1944, Hycilla, is an example of a mare 
that is excluded from the General Stud Book as a consequence of the ruling of 1913. 

As q daughter of Hyperion, Hycilla is, of course, acceptedly thoroughbred in the 
top half of her pedigree. Her dam, Priscilla Carter, is by Omar Khayam out of The Reef. 
Omar Khayam, by Marco out of Lisma, is thoroughbred and was sent to the U S A. in 
1915. The Reef was by Trap Rock out of Pyramid. Trap Rock was thoroughbred, 
being by Rock Sand out of Topiary, by Orme out of the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire 
winner Plaisanterie. Pyramid was by Hastings out of St. Priscilla. This last mare 
was a thoroughbred coming of the same branch of the No. 2 family as The Tetrarch 

Hastings also is thoroughbred beyond doubt on his dam’s side, coming of the same 
branch of the No. 21 family as the 1936 Two Thousand winner Le Ksar. But Hastings 
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is not accepted as thoroughbred by Messrs. Weatherby because he is by Spendthrift, 
whose sire was a thoroughbred son of West Austrahan. In tail-female, however, wc 
have no certain record of Spendthrift’s pedigree back beyond 1784, in which year a 
certain Virginian, Colonel John Taylor, imported from England an eight-year-old grey 
horse called Medley, a thoroughbred by Gimcrack out of Arminda, a mare of the No. 3 
family. It is as far as a mating between the stallion Medley and an unknown mare 
that we can trace Spendthrift’s, and so Hycilla’s, pedigree. 

Medley’s unknown mate there in those years immediately following the American 
Revolution may or may not have been a thoroughbred mare but, because there can be 
no certainty that she was a thoroughbred, Hycilla’s dam and her daughters are not 
accepted by the Editors of our General Stud Book. 

There was no native breed of horses in America. The first horses to be introduced 
to the American continent were those that the Spanish conquistadores brought to Mexico 
in the sixteenth century. If Medley’s mate, to whom Hycilla traces back in tail-female, 
were not an English thoroughbred, she was most likely a descendant of these Spanish 
horses, many of which came to roam wild and multiply over the plains of Southern 
North America. 

The Spanish horses of the sixteenth century were identical with the Barbary breed in 
North Africa, so that the Spanish horse was reckoned the best of all the European breeds 
at that time. It was horses of this Spanish Barb type that the Spanish invaders took to 
Mexico. There can be no question that when roaming wild these animals debased their 
breed by admixture with an inferior native stock, for no native stock existed. 

These Spanish horses were much prized by the early settlers in the British colonies 
in North America for their speed, endurance and elegantly formed limbs and good looks. 
The records of travellers there remark upon these horses, and speak of them as fully the 
equal, and sometimes superior, to the breed at home. 

No people could have been more careful to preserve the quality of their horses, to 
keep the breed free from debasing influences, than these old sporting plantation owners 
of the Middle Atlantic States, where the South Carolina Jockey Club was established in 
1734 and the Maryland Jockey Club in 1743. Our own Jockey Club was not founded 
until 1750. For these reasons American thoroughbred breeders are perhaps not 
unnaturally somewhat resentful of the implied inferiority of their thoroughbred racing 
stock of which exclusion from our own General Stud Book is a manifestation. 

More recently, however, the supporters of continued exclusion of the American 
stock from our Stud Book have taken their stand not on the ground of the alleged 
inferionty of the American horse, but on the ground that the General Stud Book is an 
authentic record of the origin and development of the British thoroughbred horse, and 
that if American bred mares were admitted to it the record would cease to have 
authenticity. 

But it cannot be denied that the agitation in the Jockey Club just before the 1914 
war, which led Messrs. Weatherby to exclude from the book mares like Hycilla and her 
dam, was stirred up by the conviction that an influx of mares of that kind would lead to a 
debasement of our own thoroughbred stock. The late Captain T. H. Browne in his 
History of the English Turf says: “Many of the principal breeders in this country 
supported the contention that admission of these mares to the Stud Book was likely to 
be detrimental to British bloodstock.” 

Moreover, since the 1913 ruling was not made retrospective to exclude such a mare 
as Orby’s dam, whose origin was no less obscure in tail-female than is Priscilla Carter’s* 
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the General Stud Book is no longer an authentic record of the development and inter¬ 
breeding of the original authentic British thoroughbred stock. Orby’s son, Grand Parade^ 
was highly successful as a sire of brood mares, and the success of such stallions at the 
present as Sir Cosmo, Gold Bridge and Panorama means that in another twenty years 
the pedigrees in the General Stud Book are going to be riddled through and through 
with crosses of the untraced strain of blood that was admitted with Orby’s dam. 

In these circumstances to say that a mare such as Priscilla Carter must be excluded, 
because to admit her would invalidate the authenticity of our records, is nonsense. Their 
authenticity is invalidated already, and has been for the past forty years. 

Personally, I do not think the value of a marc like Priscilla Carter is affected one way 
or the other, whether Messrs, Weatherby have her in the book or not. A mare that 
can trace her origin back to nothing but acknowledged thoroughbred roots for over 
150 years is as near thoroughbred as makes no matter. And when she can produce a 
daughter who so clearly proves herself the best of her age and sex as Hycilla did in the 
Oaks (1944), there can be no question that the stock she produces is fully the equal of 
that of any approvedly thoroughbred mare. 

The suggestion has been made that if mares such as Priscilla Carter were admitted 
to our General Stud Book, the prestige which approved British thoroughbred stock 
enjoys throughout the world, wherever they breed and race horses, would be gravely 
impaired. I cannot see it. 

It seems rather to me that breeders in France, Argentina, Australia or elsewhere, 
when they see a mare like Priscilla Carter producing stock superior to our own acknow¬ 
ledged thoroughbreds, arc likely to have to consider very seriously whether they arc 
justified in continuing to deprive themselves of the opportunity of acquiring demonstrably 
valuable bloodstock simply because the British Turf authorities persist unyieldingly in 
giving effect to what has become now no more than a legal fiction. After all, bloodstock 
breeders abroad would have nothing to lose, for exclusion from the General Stud Book 
is no bar against any horse bred abroad in competing here for any race m the Calendar. 

Any colt or filly whose pedigree cannot be traced in accord with the requirements 
of the General Stud Book is reckoned as a half-bred and a record of his or her stud 
career is maintained in the Half-Bred Stud Book, a valuable semi-official compilation 
for which Miss F. M. Prior is independently responsible. 

Horses and mares excluded from the General Stud Book because their pedigrees 
cannot be positively proved to trace without flaw to admitted thoroughbred roots, should 
more properly be termed untraced rather than half-bred. As an example of what should 
correctly be termed as half-bred slock, I woirtd cite the mare Zoedone, on which the 
Austrian, Count Charles Kinsky, won the Grand National in 1883 Zoedone was bred 
by Mr. Thomas Jackson of Llanmynech, m Shropshire. Her dam was Miss Honiton, 
by Honiton out of Miss Osborne, a mare bred sometime in the 1850’s, also by Mr. Thomas 
Jackson. Miss Osborne's dam was a mare called Maid of All Work and her dam was 
by a thoroughbred horse out of a Welsh pony. This female line of descent has, I believe, 
now quite died out, but if it were still extant its origin in the Welsh pony would justly 
cause it to be described as half-bred. 

As a point of interest it is rather remarkable that such a fine steeplechaser as Zoedone 
undoubtedly was should not only trace to a Welsh pony as her fifth dam, but also, being 
by New Oswestry, trace to a similar origin on the sire’s side. New Oswestry’s earliest 
known dam was by the thoroughbred Old Blank, out of an Exmoor pony. 

The most distinguished racehorse of recent years of half-bred origin was the brilliant 
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steeplechaser Easter Hero, who won 21 races under National Hunt Rules worth over 
£6,000, including the Gold Cup at Cheltenham twice, the Champion Steeplechase at 
Liverpool, and he was second to Gregalach (receiving 17 lb.) in the Grand National of 
1928, Easter Hero’s fourth dam was Sultana, a mare bred m 1870 by Mr. Burton Persse, 
at Moyode Castle, in County Galway. 

Sultana was a good steeplechaser and won nine times over fences, earning upwards 
of £1,000 in stakes Her dam was Arab Maid, a mare bred in 1851 or 1852, by the 
thoroughbred, Bretby, out of an Arab mare that was bought out of a circus. Though 
here again, assuming the Arab mare that was bought out of the circus to have been a 
pure-bred Arab, there seems absolutely no rigid reason for styling her descendants as 
half-bred, for several Arabs that had been brought to this country by Mr. W. S. Blunt 
in the 1870’s were admitted to the Stud Book as comparatively recently as 1881. 

The mare Verdict, whose produce have proved so consistently to be high-class 
racehorses (one of her daughters, Quashed, having won the Oaks, and one of her sons, 
Thankerton, having been third in the Derby) is not half-bred in the sense that either 
Easter Hero or Zoedone could be termed so. As far as it can be traced Verdict’s pedigree 
is thoroughbred. But it cannot be traced much beyond 1850. 

Verdict’s pedigree can be traced m tail-female only so far as her sixth dam, a mare by 
Melbourne known as Birdhill’s dam. Birdhill, the most distinguished of her produce, 
won the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood in 1863 for the Duke of Beaufort. The first 
produce of Birdhill’s dam was a filly by Malcolm, foaled in 1855 and acquired by the 
Earl of Coventry at Ascot in 1859 for £200. From this filly, named Maud, and her 
daughters and granddaughters Lord Coventry bred continually for 60 years until in 
1920 he bred Verdict, the Cambridgeshire winner of 1923, 

The mare Maud and, indeed, all the produce of Birdhill’s dam were bred by old 
Tom Dawson, the trainer at Middleham. In those days there were quite valuable stakes 
to be run for in the north, at Malton, York, Catterick, Thirsk and Scarborough, all 
confined to half-bred horses. There is evidence in a letter still extant that a former 
Lord Middleton, for one, had an agent m Yorkshire with a standing commission to 
purchase horses with untraced pedigrees likely to win races of this kind. With competition 
for so-called half-bred stock so keen, it is not impossible that many a thoroughbred mare 
and her produce were passed off as half-bred, knowledge of their pedigrees having been 
conveniently forgotten. 

Races confined to half-bred stock were held elsewhere than in Yorkshire. In those 
days the principal race at Knighton, the Radnorshire Stakes, was one so confined. And 
in connection with that race there is authenticated evidence not simply of pedigrees-being 
conveniently lost, but of actual substitution of a thoroughbred foal for a half-bred one. 
Sir Richard Green-Price supplied the evidence in Baily's Magazine in November, 1883. 

It appears that in 1827 a Mr. Hall, a solicitor at Shrewsbury, had four or five 
thoroughbred mares in foal on a farm in South Shropshire. They had been covered in 
1826 by the thoroughbred stallions Manfred and Master Henry. A well-known local 
character at Knighton, Ben Jones, was employed by Mr. Hall to look after the mares and 
see to their foaling. Ben Jones had a brother-in-law living at Knighton who bred from 
a half-bred mare named Treacle, whom he had put to Pilgarlick by Woful, a son of Waxy, 
and she foaled a colt to that horse in 1827, One night in the spring of 1827 Ben Jones 
arrived at his brother-in-law’s farm with a newly-born filly foal in a cart and substituted 
her for the colt-foal that Treacle had by Pilgarlick. The filly, of course, was the produce 
of one of Mr. Hall’s thoroughbred mares by Manfred or Master Henry* 
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Modesty (for that was the name they gave this changeling) as a matter of fact never 
did win the Radnorshire Stakes and did little good herself at racing, but at stud she bred 
Princess of Wales, by Bran, and she won 14 races worth £970. Princess of Wales to 
Faugh-a-BalJagh bred Boadicea; and Boadicea to Knight of Kars (though Sir Richard 
Green-Price avowed it was Sweetmeat) bred The Colonel, winner of the Grand National 
in 1869 and 1870. Another good horse that was excluded from the Stud Book on account 
of his descent from the supposed half-bred Modesty was Royal George, winner of the 
Kempton Jubilee in 1902 and the Victoria Cup at Hurst Park. 

Apart from the fact that I think it is rather a good story, the tale of Modesty is a 
splendid example of the depths of subterfuge that were descended to in connection with 
those races confined to half-breds. It may not have been a widely-praciiscd manner of 
obscuring the identity of a thoroughbred for such a purpose, but the fact that it was 
done m this case is reasonable ground for supposing that the simpler method of down¬ 
right misrepresentation of a pedigree, or a convenient lapse of memory regarding it, may 
have been a not infrequent (Occurrence. 

Indeed, where, as in the case of the mare, Birdhill’s dam, there is no proof that she 
was half-bred, but simply plain ignorance of her earlier ancestry, the inference may just 
as well be that she was thoroughbred as not. After all, if you were buying horses because 
they were half-bred there would be no incentive for the vendor to prove the contrary 
and the purchaser was perhaps not anxious to do more than take the vendor’s word 
for It. 

Another very distinguished so-called half-bred family at the present time is that 
known as the Dark Eyes family. Here again there is no positive proof that this family is 
not thoroughbred. The foundation mare of this family was a black mare bought in the 
South of Ireland as a hunter in 1890 by Mr. R. B Henry, of Strandtown, Belfast. She 
was then about four years old and all that was known of her pedigree was that she was 
by the thoroughbred horse, Piersfield. 

Among the produce of this mare was a filly by Royal Cherry, known as Lady 
Piersfield. At stud Lady Piersfield in 1914 had a chestnut filly by Captivation. This 
was Dark Eyes and she won a £500 two-year-old race on the Curragh in 1916. At 
stud Dark Eyes in 1925 bred the filly Sweet Wall by Cygnus, and m 1926 the filly 
Soloptic by Soldennis. Sweet Wall won the Irish Cambridgeshire in 1928 and all seven 
of her races in 1929. Soloptic won the* Irish Oaks and One Thousand Guineas in 1929 
and the Challenge Stakes at Newmarket in 1930. 

At stud Soloptic has bred, among others, the 1939 Royal Hunt Cup winner, 
Caerloptic, and among Sweet Wall’s produce has been the 1936 Stewards’ Cup and July 
Handicap winner, Solerina. The record of this family has been so consistently excellent 
that it seems to me highly improbable that they trace back through their tail-female 
ancestress, the Piersfield mare, to anything but good thoroughbred stock. But there it is, 
one cannot prove it, and so they must be excludpd from the register of thoroughbred 
stock. 

I think it is highly important that one should have the facts of this matter quite 
clear in the mind. For I have quite often found people to have a rather confused idea 
about It and, consequently, a somewhat unreasoned prejudice against bloodstock with 
unproven thoroughbred pedigrees. It is unfortunate that all unproven thoroughbred 
stock should be labelled half-bred. There could well be a more clear distinction between 
half-breds properly so-called and those whose pedigree is thoroughbred so far as it can 
be traced. 
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One more word about this, in case someone should tell me that Verdict is half-bred 
on the sire’s side as well as the dam’s. True her sire. Shogun, traces back to a mare 
Mrs. Dawdle, who was supposed to be half-bred. But Mrs. Dawdle was foaled as long 
ago as 1794, and there is no definite knowledge that she was really a half-bred. All 
we know is that her dam was not entered in the Stud Book. 

It has seemed best to deal as they arose, in discussion of inbreeding and outcrossing, 
with the matters arising in relation to the so-called Jersey Act, and to elucidate the 
usage of the term “half-bred” as opposed to thoroughbred racing stock. 

But now there is another virtue attendant upon the practice of outcrossing in 
bloodstock breeding, Mr. J. A. S. Watson, in his book Heredity^ writes: “ When a 
certain amount of inbreeding is practised, there will be less opportunity pf variation 
within the strain. Thus a certain amount of inbreeding introduces an element of 
certainty into the work of the breeder. The mating of almost entirely unrelated indivi¬ 
duals gives, on the average, the most vigorous type of offspring A summing up of the 
experience of animal breeders,” concludes Watson, is the maxim: ‘Breed in to fix type, 
breed out to secure vigour’. ” 

The present-day thoroughbred, the product of almost two centuries of continued 
inbreeding, is almost certainly a far more efficient racing machine than were his ancestors 
of 100 years ago, but it is equally certain that the modern product would not be capable 
of standing up to the strenuous racing careers, the travelling by road, and the vigorous 
training methods that were the general rule in the days of Lord George Bentinck. 

Also, 1 think we can see Watson’s assertions borne out further in the career of the 
American horse Whirlaway, the Kentucky Derby winner in the U S.A. m 1941. 
Altogether during the season Whirlaway ran in 20 races, of which he won 13 and earned 
in stakes $270,386. He commenced his season’s racing in February and finished it in 
September, that is to say he had, on the average, about three races a month. 

And just consider the vast amount of travelling he had between races: Whirlaway 
began the season in Flonda on the Miami tracks in February; from there he was sent 
on the 1,000-mile trip to Kentucky, on from there to Maryland to win the Preakness 
Stakes, and farther north, in mid-summer, to New York, to win the Belmont Stakes; 
then out west on another 1,000-miIe journey to Illinois for the season on the Arlington 
Park course. In August he was back again in New York State, racing at Saratoga 
Springs; then out west again to Chicago, to win the American Derby at Washington 
Park on August 23rd; to wind up the season he came back again to New York to win 
the Lawrence Realisation Stakes (the equivalent to our St. Leger) and to be just beaten a 
short head for the Jockey Club Gold Cup over two miles. One is much disposed to 
wonder how many of our three-year-olds would have stood up to such a strenuous 
season. 

Whirlaway was sired by the British-bred stallion, Blenheim, the 1930 Derby winner, 
but his dam, Dustwhirl, is a mare that traces back on both sides of her pedigree to native 
American stock. Consequently, or so it would appear, Whirlaway has inherited the 
racing excellence of his sire (the result of many generations of inbreeding for that 
particular quality) and at the same time has been endowed in addition with the vigour 
and robustness of constitution that is due to the complete dissimilarity in the ancestry of 
his sire and his dam. 

' I have often wondered whether it would, in turn, prove similarly beneficial and 
reinvigorating to our own British bloodstock if we made a frequent practice of re¬ 
importing into these islands mares and stallions representative of Unes of blood whose 
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quality and vigour had been maintained and indeed improved as a result of three or 
four generations of breeding in America, South Africa or Australia. 

The history of the Turf is proof that there is something, pastures or climate, about 
England and Ireland, which is peculiarly suitable for the breeding and improvement of 
bioodstock. As the late Sir Theodore Cook put it in his History of the English Turf: 
“ For centuries the breed of Eastern animals we imported with so much difficulty was 
at the easy disposal of European owners, and they probably made still greater efforts to 
obtain it aftet its success had been so conclusively proved in the British Islands But 
they never succeeded and they have not succeeded yet. Every winner on an English 
racecourse which was not bred in this country was bred outside it from English blood¬ 
stock, not from Eastern stock, remember, but from that blend which so soon proved 
itself superior for racing purposes to every ‘thoroughbred’ elsewhere, and which so well 
deserves the title of the English thoroughbred ” 

It is very probable, almost certain in fact, that we have now reached the limit of 
the extent to which careful selection and inbreeding can lead to the improvement of the 
English thoroughbred. The limit of improvement was perhaps reached 50 or 60 years 
ago when we produced such as Ormonde, Isonomy, St Simon and Isinglass I should 
very much doubt whether any one of our twentieth-century equine celebrities has been 
the superior of those champions of half a century ago. 

Assuming this to be true, are we then to be content for the future simply to maintain 
the excellence we have achieved? Is further improvement possible? Improvement 
certainly cannot be achieved again by importing further recruits of the pure Arab type. 
The English thoroughbred as we know it now is so much the superior, in speed and 
endurance, constitution and strength, of the Arab breed from which it evolved, that it 
would be a retrograde move to re-introduce again the pure Arab blood. 

Sir Theodore Cook, writing in 1904, thought that further improvement of the English 
breed could only come “by calling upon some thoroughbred outcross from a country 
which originally chose its blood horses from among our own. Australia and the 
American continent,” he wrote, “seem to be the most likely places.” 

These ideas were mere conjecture and hypothesis when they were put forward by 
Cook in 1904, Since then events have occurred which give to those ideas a fair measure 
of substantiation. 

For a decade or so before Cook published his book, the late Mr. William Allison 
was also writing a great deal in the old Sportsman about the desirability of bringing 
Carbine over here as a stallion and, as he says in one of his books, “I will not say propter 
hoc but certainly post hoc the late Duke of Portland bought Carbine and brought him to 
England.” That was in 1895, the price paid being £13,000. 

Bred in New Zealand in 1885, Carbine ran 43 races, winning 33 of them, being 
second six times, three times third and once unplaced when he was lame. He won 
upwards of £29,000 in stakes, his greatest performance being to win the Melbourne Cup 
in 1890 over two miles, carrying 10 st. 5 lb. 

At the Duke of Portland’s stud, Carbine sired Spearmint who won the Derby for 
Major Eustace Loder in 1906 and Spearmint in turn sired Spion Kop with whom Colonel 
Giles Loder won the Derby in 1920. Spion Kop himself then sired yet another Derby 
winner, Felstead, who won it in 1928 for Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen. 

Again we may note the effect of the importation of the mare Rhoda B from the 
U.S.A. She was bred in 1895 and brought to Ireland by Mr. R. S. Croker in 1896. 
Her forebears for several generations back were horses and mares that had been both 
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bred and raced in the U.S.A. When mated with our own English thoroughbred stock 
Rhoda B bred as her third foal the 1907 Derby winner, Orby, and as her fourth foal 
the 1908 One Thousand Guineas winner, Rhodora. At stud, Orby sired the Derby 
winner of 1919, Grand Parade. In his first year at stud Grand Parade sired the Two 
Thousand winner of 1924, Diophon; and Diophon m turn m his first season as a stallion 
sired the Two Thousand winner of 1930, Diohte. 

Pre-eminent in England to-day as sires of robust and powerfully built and very fast 
horses over a five- or six-furlong course are Sir Cosmo, Gold Bridge and Panorama, all 
three descending directly in the sire line from the American mare Rhoda B and her son 
Orby, who was sired by Orme, the son of Ormonde. 

Rhoda B’s sire was the American bred horse, Hanover, who was a chestnut, and 
whose descendants have since 1913 been refused admission to the Stud book. Orby, too, 
was a chestnut, which colour he must have inherited from Hanover, for neither Orbv’s 
sire nor dam nor any other of his other three grandparents bore that colour. Orby 
passed on the chestnut colour to The Boss, who gave it to his son Golden Boss, who has 
in turn passed it on to his son Gold Bridge. 

Sir Cosmo, however, is a bay, though his best sons, Panorama and Sugar Palm, 
are chestnuts. Miss Paget’s young stallion, Wyndham, himself a good sprinter and sire 
of some very fast horses, most notably Lady Wyn, Chanter and Woodwind, is another 
who pretty certainly is passing on the qualities inherited from The Boss. Wyndham is 
by Blenheim, but again he is a chestnut, a colour which he must have inherited from 
The Boss, the sire of his dam, Bossover, for The Boss alone of Wyndham’s parents or 
grandparents bore that colour. 

I stress this matter of the chestnut coat-colour predominating in the best members of 
this breed because if they breed true to Hanover in coat colour it is reasonable to suppose 
that his influence is dominant over that of Ormonde in other respects. And if that 
supposition is correct it rather adds weight to the contention that the reimportation of 
thoroughbred strains of stock which have passed several generations in America or 
Australia has a generally invigorating effect upon the breed in this country. In this 
connection it is further worth noting that Southern Cross IT, the dam of The Boss, was 
bred in Tasmania in 1897 and imported to Ireland in 1909, The Boss being the first 
foal she bred and reared on the pastures of these islands. 

Take again the case of Roi Herode. The sire line of Herod was virtually extinct in 
Great Britain before the late Mr. Edward Kennedy brought Roi Herode to Ireland as a 
stallion in 1910. Roi Herode, though a good horse in France, had not been outstanding 
and he was thought to have been well sold when Mr. Kennedy paid 2,000 gns. for him 
to M. Caillaut. Yet in his first season at stud Roi Herode sired The Tetrarch, the one 
horse whom it is possible to maintain may have been greater than Ormonde or St. Simon. 
In his second season at stud The Tetrarch sired Tctratema, winner of the Two Thousand 
m 1920 and winner in all of £21,000 in stakes. Other classic winners sired by The 
Tetrarch were the St. Leger winners of 1920, 1921 and 1924, Caligula, Polemarch and 
Salmon Trout. The Two Thousand winner of 1929, Mr. Jinks, was a son of Tetratema. 

These facts surely form at least a sound prma facie reason for believing that the 
reimporting into these islands of good horses and mares descending from formerly 
exported stock does have an improving effect upon our own stock. 

There have been numerous stallions imported into these islands from European 
countries (mainly France). But to the best of my recollection the only stallion imported 
here from non-European countries during the 20 years between the last war and this was 
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Buen Ojo, by Craganour, from Argentina, The experience of that horse was one that 
would not perhaps encourage breeders to repeat the experiment. Buen Ojo had been a 
very good horse in South America, in four seasons winning over £23,000 in stakes. But 
when brought to Ireland by the late Lord Dunraven in 1924 he made little appeal to 
breeders, with the result that m his first season he covered only five mares, in the next 
season only three, in the next nine and in 1928 only four. 

Of these 21 mares twelve produced living foals of whom seven won races. Among 
these seven was Star Eyes, who won three races worth £2,132 as a two-year-old and then 
was sent to India, and also Lindos Ojos, who won six times as a two-year-old, earning 
upwards of £7,000, and ran third in the One Thousand in 1931. Afterwards for a few 
seasons Buen Ojo had more chances but as he had been foaled in 1916 he was most likely 
by then past his prime as a stallion, and achieved very little further success. Considering, 
however, the severe limitation of his opportunities in the first four seasons he was here, 
and the very fair success which nevertheless he achieved, one is entitled to believe that if 
he had been given really good chances m those years of his prime he might well have 
achieved quite remarkable success. 

Unfortunately, the regulation here which automatically excludes them from admission 
to the General Stud Book makes it unlikely that American-bred horses and mares will 
ever be freely imported here for stud purposes until that regulation is relaxed. Horses 
bred in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Argentina are, however, thoroughbred 
according to our definition and I hope that eventually we shall see horses and mares of 
good breeding and proved racing merit frequently brought back here from those countries 
for breeding. 

The weight of the evidence, it seems to me, leads one to believe that the effect of 
such outcrosses upon our own stock should prove quite definitely improving. Perhaps 
it IS the only way of improving as opposed simply to maintaining that standard of excellence 
already reached by Enghsh thoroughbred stock. 

I must now turn to examine some of the theories of bloodstock breeding which 
have been widely sponsored by breeders in the past and which accordingly have, whether 
beneficially or not, undoubtedly influenced tremendously the lines of development in the 
thoroughbred horse. 

First, let me consider the Bruce Lowe theory. For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with it, I might as well begin by summarising briefly the substance of that theory. 
About fifty years ago, Bruce Lowe, an Australian, traced out m the female line the pedigree 
of every colt or filly that had won eithei; the Derby, the St. Leger, or the Oaks and he 
found that they all traced back to one or another of thirty-four mares. Each one of these 
mares and all her descendants through the female line he classed as a family, and each 
family he identified with a figure according to the number of classic winners which had 
sprung from that family. 

It was found that the families which he numbered I, 2, 3, 4 and 5 had each produced 
considerably more classic winners than the other families and so these first five families 
were classified as the “running families,” by which it was meant to indicate that, all 
things being equal, horses bred from these five families would be superior on the racecourse 
to horses bred from the families numbered 6 to 34. Moreover (and this is what I am 
specially concerned with here) Bruce Lowe discovered that the most successful stallions 
were mostly those which had been bred from mares of the families 3, 8, 11, 12 or 14, 
and these five families, therefore, he classified together as the “sire families,” by which 
again he meant that, all things being equal, any horse that was got by a stalhon of a 
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“sire family” would be superior on the racecourse to horses got by stallions of any of 
the other families. 

Bruce Lowe spent many years m evolving his theories and shortly before he was 
ready to pubhsh them he died. In accordance with Lowe’s wishes, his papers were 
prepared for publication by William Allison who was, at that time, “The Special 
Commissioner” on the Sportsman, and the book, Breeding Racehorses by the Figure 
System, was issued to the public in August, 1895. 

It would not be true to say that Lowe’s theories have been definitely proved wrong 
during the last forty-six years, but certainly one must say that much of what was written 
in 1895 has not been by any means borne out by what has happened since. 

As an example of the absurdity of accepting the Bruce Lowe sire family theory 
automatically and completely, one need only point to Hyperion, the champion stallion 
of 1940, 1941 and 1942, who comes from the 6 family. Respecting this femily Bruce 
Lowe’s book says: “The No. 6 has always been a poor sire family”; and presumably a 
Bruce Lowe disciple would automatically infer that it always would be a poor sire family. 
Hyperion certainly is the first outstandingly good stallion which the 6 family has produced. 
But he is such an amazingly good stallion, probably the finest stallion this country has 
produced since St. Simon, that it tends to make one very sceptical of setting any very 
considerable store by the Bruce Lowe “sire family” theory. 

Then again, I should not be very far wrong if I said that twelve of the most highly 
successful stallions on this side of the Atlantic in the last twenty-five years have been (in 
addition to Hyperion) Gainsborough and his son Solano, Lord Derby’s Phalaris and his 
sons Colorado, Pharos and Fairway, the late Sir Abe Bailey’s Son-in-Law and his son 
Foxlaw, the late Lord Woolavington’s horse, Hurry On, Blandford and The Tetrarch, 
and the French horse Teddy. In the U.S.A. there is no doubt at all that the most 
consistently successful stallion of the last twenty years has been Sir Galahad III. 

Now, of these thirteen horses only two, Blandford and Colorado, were sprung from 
what Bruce Lowe called a “sire family,” and they belonged both to the 3 family. Of 
the others no less than five, Gainsborough, Hurry On, The Tetrarch, Foxlaw and Teddy, 
belong to the 2 family. Fairway and Pharos come from the 13 family, Phalaris from 
the 1 family, Son-in-Law from the 5 family and Solario from the 26 family. Sir Galahad 
III springs from the 16 family. 

Consideration of these facts compels me strongly to the view that the Bruce Lowe 
“ sire family” theory is definitely untenable. The quality of producing first-class stallions 
can obviously in no rational sense be regarded as the exclusive property of certain 
particular families. In any case, the lack, during the last thirty years, of any specially 
successful stallion from the families 8, 11,12 and 14 is not calculated to convince anybody 
that such a quality belongs to the five families for which Bruce Lowe claimed it. 

Another theory which has plenty of adherents is the notion that a mare will produce 
her best foal when mated with a suitable stalbon of the same age as herself. The late 
Mr. Arthur Portman was a staunch supporter of this theory and used to give a lot of 
publicity to it in the columns of his paper. And, of course, it is a fact that a large 
proportion of the horses that win races during the course of a season are the produce of 
matings between mares and stallions either of the same age or between whose ages there 
is a difference only of one, two or three years. It is certainly the fact, also, that only a 
small proportion of the horses that win during a season aie bred from matings between 
mares and stallions between whose ages the disparity is ten years or upwards. 

The reason for that, however, is, it seems to me, exfdicable very simply on matbe* 
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matical grounds. The number of matings which take place in any one year between 
horses and mares of the same age, or between whose ages the difference is slight, is 
obviously considerably greater than the number of matings which take place between 
horses and mares between whose ages there is a difference of ten years or more. And 
anyone who is prepared to carry out the arithmetical drudgery involved will doubtless 
find that the number of winners produced from each category is more or less in proportion 
to the number of matings which take place. 

Lest there be any breeder who is chary of what seems otherwise to be a particularly 
suitable mating simply because he believes his mare to be either too young or too old 
for the stallion which he has in mind, I may cite three instances which he should find 
encouraging. In 1934, when she was twenty-two years old, the mare Plucky Liege 
was mated with Vatout who, at the time, was aged only eight years; the produce of that 
mating was the 1938 Derby winner, Bois Roussel. Again m 1932 when Lady Zia Wernher 
mated Double Life with Hurry On, the mare was only six years old and the stallion was 
thirteen years older; the produce of that mating was Precipitation, winner of the Jockey 
Club Stakes in 1936, and of the Ascot Gold Cup in 1937. Then—going back thirty 
years—in 1902 the late Mr. Leopold de Rothschild mated his ten-year-old mare Taia 
with Bend Or, by that time twenty-five years old, and the produce of that mating was 
Radium, who ran fourth to Spearmint in the Derby and later trained on into one of the 
finest stayers of the day, winning the Jockey Club Cup in 1907, and in 1908 the Goodwood 
Cup, the Doncaster Cup and the Jockey Club Cup for the second time. 

The other theory that I want to say something about is the late Colonel Vuillier’s 
theory. Briefly put, the idea behind this theory is that the ideal racehorse should be 
inbred, to certain specified degrees, to the mare Pocahontas and to the stallions St. Simon, 
Galopin, Touchstone, Stockwell, Newminster, Birdcatcher, Isonomy, Hampton, Hermit, 
Bend Or, Voltaire, Melbourne, Pantaloon, Bay Middleton and Gladiator. 

The suggestion is that in order to mate your mare to the best advantage you should 
choose a stallion so bred that the resulting colt or filly may have in his or her pedigree as 
nearly as possible the requisite blend of the blood of the sixteen ancestors which Colonel 
Vuillier named. This Vuillier system of inbreeding is, I know, very well thought of by 
certain stud-masters, but there are, to my mind, at least two points which render the 
argument behind the theory very much open to criticism. 

In the first place, it is all very well to inbreed on paper to certain horses five or six 
generations back, but, unless one has the certain knowledge that the horses and mares 
in the intervening generations had themselves inherited the quahties which one seeks 
to reproduce, there is not the remotest likelihood that they can transmit those qualities 
to the foal that one intends to breed. 

Just as an example: it is well known that the grey coat-colour in horses can only be 
inherited by a foal provided that either the sire or the dam of that foal was a grey; it is 
impossible to produce the grey coat-colour in a foal by inbreeding to a couple of greys 
in the fourth generation back unless one of the immediate parents of the foal is a grey. 
Similarly it is quite useless to inbreed to The Tetrarch for speed and to Hampton for 
stamina unless those qualities have been definitely inherited by the intervening generations. 
Yet the Vuilher system, as I understand it, takes not the slightest cognisance of this fact or 
else deliberately disregards it. 

The other point which I find it difficult to reconcile with the Vuillier theory is that 
two or more horses bred at different times from the same sire and dam are scarcely ever 
at all equal in respect of merit. If the Vuillier theory is correct, once a certain blend of 
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blood between a stallion and a mare has been found to produce an exceptionally good 
racehorse then the subsequent matings of that mare and that stallion should continue to 
produce exceptionally good horses; but all who are familiar with the annals of the Turf 
and the records of bloodstock breeding will know that such is not by any means what 
actually happens 

I have mentioned that William Allison prepared Bruce Lowe’s papers for publication 
in 1895 Six years later Allison published, on his own account, an important book 
called The British Thoroughbred Horse. This book embodied further factual detail in 
support of the Bruce Lowe theories and was also designed as a reply to Lowe’s critics. 

“The Figure Guide,” wrote Allison in 1901> “has had to run the gauntlet of a great 
deal of Ignorant criticism much of which was based on the premises that only an 
infinitesimal portion of the blood of an original mare can be represented in her in tail- 
female descendants.” 

This IS a criticism of the Bruce Lowe theory which one hears occasionally to this 
day. Allison met that criticism and refuted it forty years ago. “The figures are not 
marked on that remote ancestress only. They refer to the whole chain of female descent 
or ascent from her to her latter-day representatives or from them to her. Thus Ladas 
(Derby winner, 1894) is a No. 1 horse not by virtue of the Natural Barb mare only, but 
by virtue of the victories which her descendants, including himself, have won, which 
victories entitle the family to precedence over all others.” 

“It IS often urged,” wrote Allison, “that the test of Derby, Oaks and St. Legcr is an 
arbitrary and insufficient one. It is, of course, beyond dispute that the winners of the 
three test races are not invariably the best of their year, yet it is equally certain that they 
are the best on the average, over a number of years, and as the races in question are the 
aim of the ambition of all important breeders, I have never doubted that Bruce Lowe was 
right to take their average of results as a safe standard by which to arrange his figures.” 

However, as a check on Bruce Lowe’s system of classification of the families, 
Allison applied the same test to the winners of the Two Thousand and One Thousand 
Guineas and found again that of 177 winners, 100 traced back to the five mares which 
Bruce Lowe had singled out for supremacy. On applying the test to winners of the 
Ascot Gold Cup, 33 of the 66 winners proved to belong to the first five families. And 
on application of the test to 157 winners of the French Derby, French Oaks and Grand 
Prix de Pans, no less than 70 proved to belong to the first five families. 

Another superficial criticism, which greatly annoyed Allison, was one which is based 
on the notion that Bruce Lowe had attempted to devise an infallible system for the 
breeding of first-class racehorses. Lord Rosebery, for instance, at the Gimcrack 
Dinner in 1897, had spoken of that “method of numbers—that new and fashionable 
method. You do something on paper that looks like a sum, and m a moment you have 
the horse of the century.” 

“Even so omnivorous a reader as Lord Rosebery,” wrote Allison in 1901, “has 
recoiled from the task of perusing and mastering Bruce Lowe’s book. This much may 
be assumed from the fact that his lordship evinced complete ignorance of the meaning 
of the figures in a speech at the Gimcrack Club.” Later he goes on, “The whole point 
is that the figures are merely a guide to what is a mathematical certainty on the average 
of results, but have no pretensions to any such certainty in any individual instance.” 

It was not contended that by adhering to Bruce Lowe’s theories one could eliminate 
the possibility of sometimes brewing bad horses. “It does not follow that the two best 
whist players in the world will beat two moderate ones, or even two bad ones, in any 
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single rubber, but in a senes of rubbers skill would, of course, prevail. The so-called 
lottery of breeding does not preclude the influence of study and science any inore than 
the luck of holding good or bad cards at whist prevents the best players from winning in 
the long run.” 

How has this theory with which Lowe and Allison puzzled bloodstock breeders 
stood the test of time? Have the first five families maintained their supremacy through 
the years'^ The facts are these there have now (up to the end of 1944) been 50 seasons’ 
racing since 1894, the last year which Bruce Lowe included in his analysis. During 
those years 149 races for the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger have been run and of those 149 
races, the winners of 62 have been bred from mares of the families 1 to 5. The numbers 
are made up thus. 

No I family .. 9 Derby winners 

11 Oaks winners 

6 St Leger winners 

26 

No 2 family 2 Derby winners 

3 St. Leger winners 

5 

No 3 lamlly 3 Derby winners 

6 Oaks winners 

3 St. Leger w'lnncrs 

12 

No 4 family -. . 3 Derby winners 

2 Oaks winners 

4 St. Leger winners 

9 

No 5 family 5 Derby winners 

4 Oaks winners 

1 St. Leger winner 

10 

Over a period of 50 years then, 24 Derby winners, 23 Oaks winners and 17 St. Leger 
winners have sprung from the five leading Bruce Lowe families. The five families have 
produced two out of every five winners of the three chief classic races during that period, 
and the No. 1 family alone has given us one such classic winner every two years. 

Since all but four or five of the 34 families which Lowe traces remain extant to this 
day, 1 think the figures of the last 50 years may stand alone without further comment as 
testimony that the conclusions (leaving the discredited sire family idea out 6f account) 
which he and Allison formed have not lost, but are confirming their validity as time 
goes on. 

But whatever views one may hold of the breeding value of No. 1 family mares 
generally, there is no matter for doubt of the great value and importance of mares 
descending in tail-female from the No. 1 family mare Paraffin, by Blair Athol, which the 
late Lord Rosebery acquired for the Mentraore Stud in 1873 from General Pearson, who 
had already bred the classic winners, Achievement and Lord Lyon, from Paraffin’s dam. 

Ocean Swell is the third Derby winner bred from Paraffin in tail-female that has 
won the Derby in the primrose and rose jacket. The others were Ladas (1894) and 

MM 
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Cicero (1905). Ladas also won the Two Thousand. Other classic winners that the late 
Lord Rosebery bred from mares of the Paraffin line were Neil Gow, Chelandry and 
Vaucluse. The present Earl was also greatly unlucky not to have added to the total 
in 1943 with Ribbon. 

Another owner, who has done very well with mares of the Paraffin line, is Lord Astor, 
who acquired Paraffin’s great granddaughter Popinjay. From Popinjay’s daughters he 
bred the Oaks and the One Thousand winner, Saucy Sue, the Oaks winner, Pogrom, 
and the St. Leger winner, Book Law; while from Book Law’s sister he bred his Two 
Thousand winner, Pay Up. That good horse Rhodes Scholar, too, was a son of Book 
Law. 

The third Earl of Durham acquired a granddaughter of Paraffin in 1886, named 
Bellatrix, and from the family of mares that he built up from her came his own Oaks 
winner, Beam (1927), and Light Brocade, who won the Oaks in 1934, as well as the two 
Ascot Cup winners, Trimdon and Foxhunter. Other classic winners that have been 
bred from the Paraffin family were Prince Palatine (the St. Leger and two Gold Cups at 
Ascot), Bettina (the One Thousand in 1921), and Galatea II (Oaks and One Thousand in 
1939). 

To have produced the winners of 18 classic races and the winner of the Ascot Cup 
five times is a truly remarkable record for one small family of mares in the space of 
50 years; Ladas in 1894 having been the first classic winner of the line It seems not to 
admit of doubt that there has been some particular quality inherent in mares of the 
Paraffin line which has been and is being transmitted from generation to generation, 
enabling these mares to produce so frequently the best racing stock of the day. 

Another book that had a great influence on bloodstock breeders fifty years ago was 
Count Lehndorff’s Horse Breeding Recollections^ published by The Field in 1883 and long 
since impossible to acquire, except rarely and through the dealers. 

Count Lehndorff’s book was not written to expound any special theory, but gives 
the shrewd common-sense conclusions of a man who had, by 1883, devoted some thirty 
years of his life to breeding and rearing bloodstock. 

Shortly after the Austro-Prussian war, in 1866, when Lehndorff was thirty-three, 
the King of Prussia, recognising his great understanding of horse breeding, appointed 
the Count to be director of the Royal Stud at Graditz, a farm of some 3,000 acres and 
supporting about 200 mares, with a racing stable of about 40 horses attached to it. 
Count Lehndorff died in 1914, and almost up to the last came yearly to England to attend 
the important bloodstock sales, as he had done without a break since 1856. So Count 
Lehndorff was a man whose opinions on the matter of horses and breeding were, and 
are, eminently worth having. 

At the basis of all else in bloodstock breeding, Count Lehndorff placed the racecourse 
test. He wrote: “The last struggle for victory, in which culminates the exertion of the 
race, results from the co-operation of the intellectual, the physical and the mechanical 
qualities of the horse. The combination of those three qualities forms the value of the 
horse destined for fast work; the mechanical, in respect of the outward shape and 
construction; the physical, as regards soundness; the intellectual, or the will and the 
energy to put the other two into motion and persevere to the utmost.” 

Steeplechasing and hurdle*racing, however, Lehndorff regarded as a valueless form 
of the racecourse test. It is a test, he said, “rather of acquired cleverness than of con¬ 
sequence of breeding. ’ * Then he goes on: “ The Liverpool Grand National has repeatedly 
been won (for instance, in 1864 by Emblematic) by animals not possessed of sufficient 
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Slaying power to run a mile creditably on the flat. It is not so much length of distance 
that constitutes a criterion of endurance, as the pace at which it is run. In a steeplechase 
this is generally so slow that a horse able to race half a mile is never for a moment 
extended; if with such speed he combines a quiet temper, so as not to take more out of 
himself than is required, he may gallop a long time without being distressed and have 
sufficient left in him to enable him to win.” 

Whether the pace m a Grand National or any good-class steeplechase is generally 
as slow as Count Lehndorff asserted is a matter of some doubt. For instance, 
Reynoldsiown ran the 4i miles of the Grand National course m 1935 m 9 minutes 
20 1 /5 seconds, which is about 2 minutes 4 4/5 seconds for every mile. In 1926, Coronach 
ran the 12 furlongs of the Derby course m 2 minutes 48 seconds, an average of 1 minute 
52 seconds to the mile. Allowing for the fact that Reynoldstown had to maintain his 
gallop over three times the distance that Coronach had to, and considering that the Grand 
National horse carried 11 st. 41b. as compared with 9st. by Coronach, I am far from 
certain whether it is fair to assert that the difference of 12 4/5 seconds per mile really 
indicates that the Grand National is relatively run at so much slower a pace than the 
Derby. 

Nevertheless, it remains as true now as when Lehndorff wrote it, that of steeplechasers 
who have made a success as stallions “none such exist.” Though since the great majority 
of successful steeplechasers sixty years ago were geldings, as also they are nowadays, 
the observation is irrelevant and meaningless. What is relevant is the fact that successful 
sires of ’chasers (most recently My Prince, Cottage, Werwolf) are not successful sires of 
winners on the flat. 

The converse is also true. The inference is that the quahties that go to make a 
successful horse on the flat are quite different from those required for success over fences. 
Consequently, it is useless to compare them. If you wish to breed winners on the flat, 
breed from lines of blood that are successful on the flat. If you wish to breed steeplechase 
winners, breed from lines of blood that have produced other winners over fences. The 
type of horse that wins the Liverpool Grand National and the type that wins the Epsom 
Derby are quite separate and distinct. And, as I see it, the one is not necessarily superior 
or inferior to the other. The two are not comparable. 

Lehndorff did not disapprove the racing of two-year-olds. On the contrary, he 
wrote: “I take it, if done in moderation, to be an unerring means to ascertain the sound¬ 
ness of the constitution. I have generally noticed that mares which creditably stood 
the test of two-year-old training also proved themselves superior at the stud.” 

In summing up his advices on the selection of the brood mare, Lehndorff wrote: 
“Buy, without exception, mares from the best strains of blood only, more regard being 
had to the dam even than to the sire. Bear in mind that the best bred mare may be 
unsound; therefore buy such mares only as have (a) themselves shown some form on 
the turf, and only on account of insufficient age not yet been tried at stud, or have (h) 
already bred winners and so proved themselves fit to propagate the excellent qualities of 
their families.” ^ 

On the debated question of inbreeding, Lehndorff’s conclusions were these; “The 
more frequently the mating of animals, standing to one another in even a moderate 
degree of kin only, is resorted to, the more will gradually become the inbreeding in the 
whole species of thoroughbreds, necessitating, at perhaps a not far distant period, the 
infusion of new blood by occasionally importing into England sires of pre-eminence 
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from other countries.” He pointed to America as a regenerating source and gave 
excellent reasons for doing so. 

In his views, Count Lchndorff was obviously very much influenced by the fact that 
a few months before he wrote his book, the Derby in 1881 had been won by the 
American-bred Iroquois, and the Cambridgeshire of 1881 by the American-bred 
three-year-old, Foxhall, carrying 9 st. But in the ’nineties and in the early years of this 
century, William Allison and Sir Theodore Cook were pushing the same idea. And 
just when it was beginning to sink in, and the theory might have been thoroughly tested 
out, the Jockey Club intervened with the “Jersey Act.” 

The terms of the “Jersey Act” do not, it is true, prevent the importation of American- 
bred staJhons to stud over here. But in practice it does have that effect When the 
progeny of such stallions must suffer exclusion from the General Stud Book, such a 
stallion would almost for a certainty prove a liability rather than an asset to any stud- 
master. Those who breed to sell would not dare risk patronising him, for they would 
never find a profitable market for their fillies. And those who breed to race themselves 
cannot in these days afford to maintain an expensive stallion and be quite independent of 
outside patronage for him. It is not only absurd but bigoted and arrogant in the extreme 
to assert that there never has been nor ever will be an American-bred horse capable of 
exerting beneficial influence upon our own native stock. But so long as the “Jersey Act” 
is upheld, that is what we are, m effect, asserting. 

One other book that 1 think it desirable to refer to here in fair detail is the late 
Mr C. M. Prior’s History of the Stud-Book. Prior’s book was written in 1926 and is 
based on a most comprehensive analysis of information derived from the pages of the 
first 25 volumes of the General Stud Book. It is interesting and valuable to bloodstock 
breeders principally for the check it provides on many vague and preconceived notions 
and prejudices. 

There is, for instance, the matter of a mare’s first produce at stud. Mr. Prior 
wrote: “There has often been a prejudice against first foals on the score of physique, or 
their inferiority as racehorses or possibly both, so much so that till only quite recently 
the Jockey Club allowed them to claim an allowance of 3 lb. m certain races. But in 
reality a list of foals who have distinguished themselves alike on the turf and at the stud 
would be a long one.” But Prior himself has given no examples on this point and 
possibly overlooked (for it is surely a most notable one) the case of Sceptre, her daughter 
and granddaughter. 

Sceptre won more than £38,000 on the Turf, went to stud m 1905, and produced as 
her first foal Maid of the Mist, by Cyllene. She was the winner of the Cheveley Park 
Stakes at two years old and Nassau Stakes at Goodwood at three, and quite the best 
racehorse Sceptre ever bred. Maid of the Mist went to stud in 1910 and her first foal, 
the filly Hamoaze, won two races in 1914, including the Leicestershire Oaks, a race worth 
£1,225, and ran second of 11 the same year in the Jockey Club Slakes at Newmarket. 
As her first foal in 1916 Hamoaze bred Buchan, by Sunstar, who m three seasons won 
11 races worth more than £16,000, including the Eclipse Stakes in 1919 and 1920 He 
also won the Ascot Cup in 1920, but was disqualified in favour of Tangiers for crossing. 

Going back just on 100 years we find The Ugly Buck, Lord George Bentinck’s Two 
Thousand winner of 1844, the first foal of his dam. And that brings us to another question ; 
the advisability or not of mating a mare as a two-year-old, for Monstrosity was only 
two years old in 1840 when Lord George had her covered by Venison to produce The 
Ugly Buck. 
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The famous brood mare, Queen Mary, was another who was foaled when her dam 
was only three years old. Queen Mary became the dam of Blink Bonny, winner of 
Derby and Oaks m 1857, who in turn bred Blair Athol, the Derby winner of 1864, So 
that It would appear that neither the racing value of a colt-foal nor the breeding value 
of a filly-foal is anywise necessarily inferior through the fact of the mating that produced 
them having taken place when the dam was only two years old. 

If it be thought that by mating a mare when two years old her breeding value for 
future years will be impaired, there is refutation of the idea in Volume II of the Stud 
Book which shows that Miss Gunpowder, by Gunpowder, was foaled in 1797, mated 
with Stride in 1799, and produced a colt-foal in 1800: and continued to produce a foal 
every year until 1816 when she was barren to Marmion. In 1817 she bred a foal again 
and continued to breed in each of the next four years. 

At the other extreme there are some breeders who will not look at a mare who has 
been racing more than four seasons. Thus, Count Lehndorff wrote: **I do not like 
mares having remained on the Turf longer than, at the most, their fifth year.” Yet the 
Stud Book provides many most remarkable instances of successful brood mares having 
begun at stud late in life. In Volume II, for instance (page 38), against the entry of 
Boadicea (foaled m 1807) the editor has appended the note that she was used as a hunter 
for several years prior to 1819. Mr, Prior discovered of Boadicea that she was bought 
by Lord Althorp in 1814 and for five seasons carried Charles King, huntsman of the 
Pytchley, and was resold at Tattersalls in May, 1819, for SOgns. Lord Grosvenor 
mated her that year with Orville and in 1820 she produced (being then 13 years old) the 
filly, Etiquette. And thereafter until she was twenty-four Boadicea bred eight more foals. 

The famous Admiration branch of the No. 14 family descends from Boadicea: 
Admiration (Pretty Polly’s dam) traces back to her directly in tail-female through 
Etiquette. And Boadicea’s daughter, Banter (foaled in 1826), was the dam of Launcelot, 
a St. Leger winner, and of Touchstone, dual Ascot Cup and St. Leger winner. So it 
cannot be said there was a lack of quality in Boadicea’s breed. 

Coming to more recent times, if it were being rewritten to-day Prior’s book would 
surely contain some reference to the success of the mare Anchora at Lord Derby’s stud. 
Anchora was bred by George Edwardes, of Daly’s Theatre fame, and he had raced the 
mare through six seasons, when Lord Derby gave 1,300 gns. for her at Newmarket in 1912. 
Anchora was nine years old when she bred her first foal, in 1914. And that foal was none 
other than Scapa Flow, the mare whose progeny won the record sum in stakes on the 
Turf of more than £80,000. A mare that has stood' up to hard training and racing without 
a break through six seasons, as Anchora had, has given ample proof of her toughness 
and soundness, and those are very desirable qualities to introduce into a large stud like 
Lord Derby’s. 

Mention of Anchora and Scapa Flow leads on to another point: whether it be 
advisable or not to mate a mare too often with the same stallion. Scapa Flow was 
mated six times with Phalaris and bred to him, in 1920, Pharos (winner of 14 races worth 
£15,694), in 1925, Fairway (winner of the St. Leger and 11 other races worth £42,722), 
in 1927, Fair Isle (winner of the One Thousand and four other events worth £13,219), 
and, in 1928, Fara (winner of a race at two years old worth £1,950). 

Mr. Prior discovered that the mare. Mustard (foaled 1824) by Merlin, was mated in 
1828 with Emilius and with that same stallion again during each of the next 17 seasons. 
During that time she bred Preserve (One Thousand Guineas winner in 1835) and Mango 
(winner of the St. Leger in 1837). In Allison's Thoroughbred Horse there is reference to 
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the stud record of Cherry Duchess (1871). Between 1876 and 1885 Cherry Duchess was 
nine times mated with Sterling; the best foal of these nine maimgs was Enthusiast, the 
result of the ninth, the winner of the Two Thousand m 1889. Yet Allison in the same 
book wrote: “As a matter of fact no mare can be repeatedly mated with the same horse 
without deterioration of the produce.” 

The breeding and racing value of twin foals is another debatable issue upon which 
Mr. Prior collected some valuable evidence from the Stud Book. He discovered that 
the tendency of mares to breed twins is much greater than is usually imagined. As an 
instance he considered the 30 mares composing the late Duke of Portland’s Welbeck 
Stud at the turn of the century and found that as many as 12 of them bred twins at some 
stage of their careers. It can also be clearly established from the Stud Book that a mare 
that has once bred twins is quite hkely to have them again 

Prior discovered four mares who had bred four sets of twins One of them was 
Bronze (Oaks winner' 1806), the tail-female ancestress of Gainsborough and The Tetrarch. 
Of mares that have bred twins three times there are many examples. 

“As proof,” wrote Prior, “of the decided hereditary tendency of this trait, if one 
refers to the stud career of the mare Enigma, we shall find she bred twins, as did her 
daughter Arno, and her three granddaughters, Amiable, Gravitation and Pitti, the 
latter’s surviving twin also having twins her first year at stud ” As to the racing ability 
of a twin foal, Mr. Prior found that only Nicolo (the Two Thousand winner of 1823) 
had had any marked success on the racecourse. He found also that no twin colt foal 
had ever been a success as a stallion. 

With mares, on the other hand, the fact of hereditary tendency to breed twins does 
not otherwise impair their capacity to breed good stock. For instance, Enigma, 
aforementioned, bred Florence, a winner of the Cambridgeshire with 9 st. 1 lb. Florence 
was the dam of Pitti who bred Beppo (winner of the Jockey Club Stakes and Hardwicke 
Stakes) and Contessima, the dam of the Kentucky Derby and Coronation Cup winner, 
Reigh Count. Another of Enigma’s daughters, Gravity, bred William the Third (an 
Ascot Cup winner). But the best example of all of the needlessness for prejudice against 
a twin foal as a brood mare is Lady Bawn. 

Foaled as a twin in 1902, Lady Bawn bred regularly until she was past 20 years old, 
among her stock being such good horses as Bachelor’s Double (winner of the Irish Derby, 
and of such good races in England as the City and Suburban, Royal Hunt Cup and 
Kempton Jubilee), Bachelor’s Wedding (another Irish Derby winner), Bachelor’s Hope 
(Kempton Jubilee winner in 1912), 

The conclusion which by analysis of all these theories and prejudices one is eventually 
brought down to, is that the only surety one can obtain of the breeding value of horses or 
mares is by breeding from them and testing their produce on the racecourse. 

Advocacy of war-time racing gave rise to much glib talk about the necessity of the 
racecourse test as a guide to selection of bloodstock for breeding. I wonder how many 
are quite clear what they mean when they say this. A great many, I am certain, believe 
that the racecourse test is a necessary test of the actual horses racing, and is a guide to 
their desirability as future stud animals. 

That is an almost wholly wrong idea. The racecourse test, the race for the Derby, 
the Oaks, the St. Leger gives proof only of the desirability or otherwise of breeding stock 
already at stud. Those races give us the proof of the quality as stud animals ot the sires 
and dams of those colts and fillies who compete m them, but no indication of the probable 
value as breeding stock of the colts and fillies who actually compete in those races. 
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Experiments carried out on farm livestock by scientific investigators prove the latter 
point conclusively For instance, the State of Maine agricultural scientific investigation 
centre carried out an experiment on these lines on poultry. They mated the best layers 
with the sons of the best layers over a period of ten generations. In the finish, they 
found that the average yield of eggs from the group of hens so selectively bred was no 
greater than had been the yield of the group of hens they had begun with. Indeed, the 
yield was rather slightly decreased Such a result gives no surprise at all to genelical 
science. It is recognised as a logical consequence of what is called heterozygosity. 

The inherited qualities which go to give a racehorse the ability to win the Derby are 
derived from both of the parents or, quite equally often, from one only of the parents. 
The ability to win the Derby must be compounded of a great number of separately 
inherited qualities. But let us consider, for argument’s sake, that the ability to win the 
Derby is primarily consequent upon the individual having inherited the gene giving the 
particular quality A. If both sire and dam have contributed this"particular quality to 
the fertilised egg, that quality in the resultant individual may be represented as AA. 
Genetjcal science uses the symbol small “a” to indicate the absence of the gene giving a 
certain particular quality. Thus, if a foal has inherited the quality A from the sire only 
or from the dam only, that quality in the resultant individual in this case must be 
represented as Aa. 

The individual in whom the gene producing quality A has been derived from both 
sire and dam, that is to say the individual in whom that quality is denoted AA, is said 
to be homozygous m that quality, and will transmit it to each one of his or her olfspring. 
The individual that has inherited quality A from one only of the two parents, the individual 
whom we symbolise Aa, is said to be heterozygous in that quality and can only transmit 
it to 50 per cent, of his or her offspring. Of course, where a stalhon heterozygous in 
quality A is mated with a mare homozygous for quality A (or vice versa) all the offspring 
of such unions will inherit quality A. 

Diagrammatically, what occurs in the transference of that quality may be represented 
thus: 


SiREi fia. 



In these unions, 50 per cent of the offspring of the heterozygous sire (Aa) will themselves 
thus be homozygous in that particular quabty, and will when they breed transmit the 
quality A to all of their offspring. 
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Diagrammatically, it could in the same way be seen that a stallion heterozygous in 
quality A (that is to say, one whom we should symbolise Aa) when mated to mares 
entirely deficient in that quality (that is to say, mares whom we should symbolise aa) 
can only transmit that quality to 50 per cent, of the offspring, and the whole 50 per cent, 
of those olTspnng will be heterozygous (Aa) in that quality. The other 50 per cent of 
the offspring of the union of a sire (Aa) with mares (aa) will be entirely deficient m 
quality A. 

The ability of a horse to do great things on the Turf, however, is not consequent 
upon that horse having inherited one particular quality, but is compounded of a very 
great number of those inherited qualities. It ought, therefore, to be fairly obvious that 
a great racehorse, who is not homozygous m a great many of those qualities which went 
to make him a great racehorse, is very unlikely to make a highly successful stallion. 

Great racehorses like St. Simon, Son-in-Lavv, Hurry On, Hyperion, who have turned 
out to be great sires, were pretty certainly homozygous in a great many of these qualities 
which go to make a great racehorse They are thus able to sire consistently good race¬ 
horses from almost all the mares they are mated with, irrespective of homozygosity in 
their mates. The racecourse test of the offspring alone will tell us which sire is, and which 
is not, homozygous in those qualities which make a great racehorse Thus I am led back 
to my original contention, that the racecourse test is important for what it tells us of 
stallions and mares already at stud. As to the horses that take part in the chief racing 
tests, the results of those tests merely tell us which horses have most effectively inherited 
desirable qualities. The racecourse test tells us nothing of the relative ability of 
individuals taking part to transmit the qualities which made them good racehorses. We 
can learn that only by racing their progeny. 

Mares such as Selene, Scapa Flow and Double Life, who consistently produce good 
racehorses from almost every mating, are clearly homozygous in a great many of the 
qualities that make a high-class racehorse. Consequently, when they breed, from a mating 
with a stallion of similarly highly homozygous nature, a colt with first-class racing ability 
there is a very good chance of that colt m turn becoming at stud a highly successful 
(because homozygous) stallion. Thus, Selene from a mating with Gainsborough bred the 
highly successful stallion Hyperion, and from matings with Phalans bred Sickle and 
Pharamond (both very successful stallions m the U.S.A.) and Salamis, who in a brief stud 
career, and with limited opportunities, yet managed to have a fair success as a stallion. 
Double Life from her mating with Hurry On produced the fine racehorse and successful 
stallion Precipitation, while from her mating with Blandford she produced Holywell, a 
stallion who is getting winners despite definitely second-rate opportunities. Scapa Flow 
from her matings with Phalans bred two wonderful stallions in Pharos and Fairway. 

There is no surer sign of homozygosity in a stallion than the ability to sire good 
horses from mares of second-rate pedigree and third-rate performance. For in these 
cases the stallion is receiving almost no assistance from his mates, most of whom would 
be symbolised “aa” (lacking) in the genes producing first-class racing ability. When 
the offspring of such unions show good racing ability, when they manifest that is to 
say A quahties, they must inevitably have received the A quahty producing genes from 
the sire. 

Many horses, although homozygous in the qualities that make a great racehorse, 
are often, through accident, illness or environmental deficiencies and misfortunes in 
foalhood and yearling days, prevented themselves from being able to develop and display 
first-class racing abihty. Tredennis and Gallinule are particular examples from the past 
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of such horses. They are put to stud more in hope than in expectation, and yet, because 
of their homozygosity, begin at once to sire good racers from the most unpromising 
mates. These are the sires that should be taken up at once and given the best of 
opportunities with similarly homozygous mares. Thus may be bred stock of the quality 
of Pretty Polly, who was sired by Gallinule when he came to be mated with a mare of 
Admiration’s quality. 

So far we have said nothing of the factor of environment in bloodstock breeding. 
Skilful selection and mating of breeding stock on the score of pedigree alone is doubtless 
important. Yet the possibility is that the conditions under which brood mares are 
maintained on the stud farm and under which young stock is bred and reared is of greater 
importance still. 

One may show for instance how sometimes a family of mares and their produce will 
improve immeasurably after several years in a most expertly managed stud, on the best 
of pastures and in the care of a thoroughly competent stud groom. 

Take the case of Teresma, which Mr. George Lambton bought as a yearling in 1921 
for the Aga Khan when he began to build up a stud of thoroughbreds. During her own 
racing career she won the Goodwood Cup and the Jockey Club Stakes and has proved a 
source of abiding success to the Aga Khan’s stud She has to date produced six winners 
of 24 races worth upwards of £20,000 Theresma, the 1930 Irish Oaks winner, is a 
daughter of Teresma. At stud Theresma has produced the St. Leger winner, Turkhan, 
and a Gold Cup winner (though not in the Aga Khan’s colours), Ujiji. 

Now Teresina’s dam was Blue Tit and came of a family of mares which had been 
quite without distinction for a century Blue Tit was probably even more moderate than 
her forebears. She could not win a five-furlong “seller.” However, Mr. Henry Cholmondely 
bought her for a modest sum and the mare joined the Sledmere Stud. Why he should 
have wished to obtain her for Sledmere I cannot imagine. It is true Blue Tit’s value 
had become somewhat enhanced when her three-parts sister managed to get second to 
Jest in the Oaks of 1913, but by that time Blue Tit had already gone to Sledmere and had 
produced her first foal there. 

Each of Blue Tit’s first four foals were very moderate and were sold for only a few 
hundreds. Then, m 1917, she produced Blue Dun, a filly by Corcyra, who proved in 
1919 to be the best two-year-old in Ireland. Consequently when Blue Tit’s colt by 
Swynford was offered at Doncaster, in 1919, Lord Glanely gave 11,500 guineas for him. 
In 1920 her colt by The Telrarch went to the same owner for 14,500 guineas; and in 1921 
Lord Glanely was the under-bidder at 7,600 for her filly by Tracery (Teresina) when 
Mr. Lambton bought her at 7,700 guineas for the Aga Khan. 

Only Teresina proved worth such a big sura, though Westward Ho was a good horse, 
getting third in the St. Leger in 1921, and would probably have done well if trouble in 
his hocks had not interfered with his training. But Blue Dun, who belonged to the late 
Mr. F. C. Straker, was a very good mare and later won the Manchester November and 
several good races in England. Certainly Blue Dun, Westward Ho and Teresina were 
immeasurably better racehorses than Blue Tit or any of her family had been back through 
more than a dozen generations. « 

Would Blue Tit have produced such good stock if she had spent her stud career in 
a less fine and expertly run stud than Sledmere? It is significant that it was only after 
she had had the advantage of being five years or so in the Sledmere paddocks that she 
began to produce stock of any quality. It is instances of this kind that incline one to 
believe that environment is a more potent factor than heredity in successful bloodstock 
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breeding; that the best of pastures for the mares and the young stock and the most expert 
care and attention are more essential to success than a perfect pedigree. May it be that 
pedigree is important only as a guide to the likelihood of bloodstock responding well to 
perfect conditions of rearing? 

I can give another instance of this kind. About forty years ago at the Newmarket 
December Sales the late Mr. J. J. Maher saw a mean-looking mare with neither size, 
bone, nor quality. She was a three-year-old and had never been raced. Maher decided 
to buy her and send her to his stud near Dublin as an experiment. He wanted to see 
whether from a mare like this, just about as unpromising as could be, he might, under ideal 
conditions and on perfect pastures, eventually be able to produce something first-rate. 
The mare was named N.R.A , and she was by Deuce of Clubs (an obscure stallion standing 
at Stamford in Lincolnshire at 15 guineas) out of Miss Gunning, a mare whose form had 
been third-class plating standard, and for four generations back in tail-female her family 
record was equally undistinguished. 

At Maher’s stud, N.R.A, bred a filly named Snoot, who had no form; but being 
put to stud she bred Snow Maiden, winner of the Irish Oaks and Baldoyle Derby in 1919, 
and Caligula, the St. Legcr winner of 1920. Her yearling, sold at Doncaster in 1921, 
was a filly by White Eagle, whom the Aga Khan bought for 2,200 guineas. Named 
Eagle Snipe, this filly won one moderate race for the Aga Khan. But he has since bred 
from her Le Phare, a Stewards* Cup winner, and Turtle Soup, who was officially rated 
the best two-year-old filly of 1930. 

All this from a mean-looking, ill-bred mare that was picked up by J. J. Maher for 
less than 100 guineas in 1905! Again one asks is not ideal environment the secret of 
successful bloodstock-breeding? Should not all breeders first and above all satisfy 
themselves that their land is thoroughly suitable for its purpose, that their stud manage¬ 
ment and organisation leave nothing to be desired, and only then concern themselves 
with pedigrees and the blending of blood lines? 

The horse, probably more so than any other animal, requires space to grow up 
sturdy in body and sound in constitution; that is to say, to stand the wear and tear of 
training and racing, and stay over a distance of ground. It is the most marked character¬ 
istic of all, of the horse in its natural state, that it roams mile upon mile in daily search 
for fresh pastures. The natural result, if not Nature’s purpose, in such roaming was to 
give the horse those qualities of hardihood and stamina for which men came so to prize it. 

Every wild animal m its natural state is superior in stamina and hardihood to the 
tamed one, and if, by circumstances of rearing, the thoroughbred is divorced too much 
from the conditions of its natural state, those are the quahties that will most quickly be 
lost. 

Inevitably, the British thoroughbred is bound to have lost something of its natural 
hardihood through the artificial circumstances of rearing in these islands during the past 
250 years, but what has been lost in that way has in another been compensated for by the 
gain in condition from superior feeding of oats and hay. Conditioning is only a process 
of nourishing and fostering natural qualities; it cannot augment qualities that a colt or 
filly has not acquired in foalhood and yearling days. 

Just as care and good feeding in manhood cannot eliminate the consequences of 
malnutrition in childhood, it cannot do so for the racehorse which has gone into training. 
A clever trainer and a clever feeder can only develop such natural qualities as the horse 
has derived from the quality of a breeder’s pastures in foalhood days. Artificial foods, 
upon’which the horse will thrive when older and matured, will not nourish it when young. 
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In foal and yearling days, the young stock cannot assimilate such foods. They may get 
fat on It but they cannot get fit on it. Natural qualities they can only derive from 
“Nature’s feeding.” That is why the quality and the quantity of the grasses on stud-farm 
pastures is so important. 

The horse grazes pastures extraordinarily closely. Not only that, but the manner of 
doing so IS such as to tear and destroy as much grass again as will actually be eaten. In 
addition, the droppings taint rather than manure the soil. Land that has been grazed 
for a season by mares and young stock needs a thorough rest from them (some will say 
quite three years) before it will have produced a healthily nourishing growth of pasture 
again. For this reason it is essential, if healthy and virile stock is to be reared, that stud- 
farms should be extensive enough for the stock to be moved around and the paddocks 
to be appropriately rested. The point does not need to be laboured, for the dangers of 
deterioration in the quality of bloodstock that can come from prolonged overstocking of 
restricted pastures are quite plain 

If one studies bloodstock-breeding history, it is remarkable how often one finds 
success attending thoroughbred-breeding studs newly established on fresh pastures, and 
how, as the land became overstocked and tainted, success altogether ebbs away. When 
the late Duke of Portland began to breed at Welbeck, there came in quick succession the 
classic winners, Donovan, Ayrshire, Semolina, Memoir, Mrs. Butterwick and Amiable. 
After that the stud produced only La Roche and William the Third that were first-class. 
Ayrshire was foaled in 1885 and William the Third in 1898, and although the Duke 
maintained it until he died in 1943, the stud at Welbeck never afterwards produced 
anything really good. 

The Eaton Stud has been the same. The first Duke of Westminster broke new 
ground when he put Doncaster to stud and bred Bend Or, and soon after, Ormonde. 
Flying Fox and Sceptre were bred before the turn of the century, but, in nearly fifty 
years now, the present Duke has bred nothing there approaching those four in quality. 
The same thing again is evidenced at the Sandringham Stud. King Edward VII 
established the stud there in 1887 and within ten years three classic winners, Persimmon, 
Thais and Diamond Jubilee, had been bred there. Friar Marcus, Scuttle and Limelight, 
hardly front-rankers, are the best the stud has produced since Diamond Jubilee was 
foaled in 1897. 

One can hardly avoid the conclusion that there must be some causal relation in these 
instances between the early successes and the turning over to the horses of fine fresh 
pastures, and that the later failure to maintain such successes is in some way due to the 
pastures becoming overdone with horses. 

On the other hand, when we find Lord Derby’s stud consistently now for fifty years 
sending out a succession of first-rank classic horses, and Lord Rosebery (and his father 
before him), at the Mentmore Stud, meeting with similar great and consistent success, 
much, if not the greater part of the credit for it must go to the skill of those who have had 
the management of the breeding stock and the pastures. 

In the case of the Mentmore Stud, the credit goes particularly to Mr. C. C. Edmunds, 
who has been in charge there for upwards of thirty years. It is more than sixty years 
since the stud came into the possession of the late Lord Rosebery, and Baron Meyer 
Rothschild had bred bloodstock there for a long time before that. To have produced 
recently within the space of five years from the Mentmore paddocks three such great and 
stout horses as Blue Peter, Ribbon and Ocean Swell is the most remarkable tribute to 
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the way in which Mr. Edmunds has conserved the freshness and invigorating quahties of 
his pastures. 

It IS beyond my scope here to write extensively of the details of management which 
plays so obviously the dominating part in the success or failure of a bloodstock breeding 
undertaking. But these details need to be studied if one would understand the business 
of bloodstock breeding fully. There is not an extensive literature on the subject. But 
if there were I could not advise the reader better than to acquaint himself with the chapter 
on Stud Management m the Lonsdale Library Volume on Flat Racing, in which Mr. 
Charles Edmunds reveals in fifty pages some of the secrets upon which he has founded 
the success at Mentmore. 

As I mentioned, in passing, in the section on “Flat-racing,’" breeders like Lord 
Rosebery and others who breed and race their own horses have won an overwhelming 
proportion of the classic races since 1918. 

Up to the end of 1944 there had been 111 individual horses that won classic races 
in the 26 years since 1918, and of this number no less than 83 were bred by their owners. 

Nevertheless, there has all the while been an increasing rise in the demand and m 
the price that buyers will pay for yearlings at public auction. Yet by the accepted 
principles of economics, this great appreciation in the market value of well-bred yearling 
thoroughbreds is difficult to explain or understand. Of course, the all-round increase in 
the prices of commodities since 1914, and the relative dechne in the purchasing power of 
the pound sterling, might be expected to react to a certain extent in the bloodstock market 
to increase the price of yearhngs at auction. But that does not alone explain the difference 
between 6,000 gns. as the record price for a yearling in 1891 and 15,000 gns. as the record 
price for a yearling in 1936; an increase of 9,000 gns. upon 6,000 gns. in 45 years.* 


* 28,000 gas. was paid for a yearling at the Newmarket September Sales in 1945. 
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To explain such a vast increase, one would expect to find one or all three of the 
following factors entering into the matter:— 

(a) That there had been a considerable decline in the number of thoroughbreds foaled 
annually, and so available as yearlings at public auction in 1936 as compared 
with 1891; that the supply had considerably decreased relative to the demand). 
{b) That there had been a considerable increase in the fund of capital available for 
investment in bloodstock; (i.e., that the demand for bloodstock had increased 
relative to the supply). 

(c) That the value of stakes to be won by horses in racing had increased greatly by 
1936 as compared with 1891; (fe., that the chances of securing a dividend upon 
the outlay had greatly increased by 1936 as compared with 1891). 

Examining each one of these points separately, what are the facts we find? 

(a) The number of living foals registered in the General Stud Book in 1890 was 
2,503 and the number of living foals registered in the Stud Book in 1939 was 4,084. 
Therefore, so far from the supply of yearlings having decreased relative to the demand 
since 1891, the supply had in fact increased by bO^er cent, in fifty years. 

(b) In the late nineteenth century, the average rate of Income Tax was but 8d. in 
the £1. There was no super-tax until 1909 and then it was only 6d. in addition to the 
general rate of Is. 2d. upon incomes exceeding £5,000. Moreover, m 1890 there was 
still twenty years to go before Mr. Lloyd George began the process of gradual destruction 
of inherited wealth. We all know what the rates of Income Tax, Super-tax and Death 
Duties are to-day. It can hardly be conceived, therefore, that there is a greater volume 
of capital available for investment in bloodstock to-day than there was in 1890. 

(c) In 1891 the amount won by the owners of winners on the flat in Great Britain 
and Ireland was £466,308. The amount so won in Great Britain and Ireland m 1936 
was nearly enough £750,000, which is approximately a 60 per cent, increase on the 1891 
figure. Thus the increase m the number of horses introduced to racing annually nowadays 
as compared with 1891 is almost exactly balanced by the increase in the total of value of 
stakes now available to be won. Thus, the value of stake money annually available 
nowadays in relation to the numbers of horses racing is unchanged from what it was in 
1891. Moreover, the increased total of stake-money in 1936 as against 1891 is very 
largely accounted for by the increased value all round of second and third-rate handicaps, 
selling plates and maiden races, rather than by the addition to the Calendar of any 
appreciable number of the more valuable types of races. 

Indeed it is possible to assert that fifty to sixty years ago the owner of a really good horse 
might well win with him a greater sum in stakes than he is likely to to-day. For those 
were the days of the “ ten-thousand-pounders.” The Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Leicester, 
the Royal Stakes at Kempton Park and the Lancashire Plate at Manchester were races 
then worth £10,000 each to the winner. All three of these races have now for many 
years past been dropped out of the Leicester, Kempton and Manchester programmes. 
What of comparable value has been substituted in their place these past thirty years? 
Nothing that I can think of. It is significant also to recall that the greatest sum in stakes 
won by a single owner in a single season in Great Britain was the £73,858 which his horses 
put to the credit of the late Duke of Portland in 1889. Lord Derby, who headed the list 
of winning owners in the last full season of racing before the war, was credited with 
less than half of the Duke of Portland’s winnings in 1889. Actually, Lord Derby’s 
winning total in 1938 was £34,187. 
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Summing up, then, we find;— 

(a) That the supply of yearlings available annually is 60 per cent, increased in 1939 
from what it was in 1891. 

(ft) That, so far as one can judge, the demand for bloodstock (calculated in the form 
of the volume of capital available for investment in bloodstock) has declined in 1939 as 
against 1891. 

(c) That the total of stake-money to be won during the season in relation to the 
number of horses m training is almost exactly the same now as in 1891. And, bearing 
in mind that the purchasing power of the pound sterling has declined appreciably to-day 
compared with 1891, the value of stake-money available nowadays in relation to the 
number of horses in training is obviously virtually less now than it was in 1891. 

Each one of these factors should, according to the accepted laws of economics, tend 
to depress bloodstock values. All three operating together should produce inevitably a 
decline in bloodstock values. Yet, paradoxically, the market value of bloodstock to-day 
is higher than ever it has been. What is the explanation? Frankly I cannot see one, and 
feel bound to conclude that present-day values of bloodstock as demonstrated at the 
auction sales in 1944 are false values According to every understood criterion of 
economic analysis, the present-day values of bloodstock are unsound and unstable 
values. I cannot see how these values, or anything like these values, can be maintained 
after the war. 

Clearly it is in the interests of all who have a direct concern in the breeding and 
sale of bloodstock that prices in the yearling market should rule as high as possible. 
But It is hardly desirable that bloodstock market values should become inflated greatly 
in excess of what are economically sound values. Eventually, the bubble bursts and 
breeders who have extended their capital commitments in expectation of a continued 
rise in prices are involved m considerable loss. 

The average price of 306 lots sold at the Yearhng Sales at Newmarket in September, 
1944, was 1,128 gns. This represents a rise of 396 gns. each relative to the lots sold at 
the corresponding sale in 1943. Moreover, the figure of 1,128 gns. for each lot sold is 
the second highest average ever achieved at September Yearling Sales. The highest 
average was 1,157 gns. for 344 lots at Doncaster in 1928. But the following year the 
bubble was pricked and the average for 313 lots sold fell to 922 gns. each. In 1930, the 
deflation of values became pronounced, and the average for 294 lots fell farther to 622 gns. 
By 1931 the average for 302 lots sold fell as low as 476 gns., which was the lowest average 
since 1917 and the lowest peace-time average since 1911. 

Because I want to see the British bloodstock breeding industry prosper, I should 
like to see 1944 values maintained. But I am afraid 1 can sec no sound economic 
expectation that they can be maintained indefinitely unless the number of yearlings 
annually offered at auction is considerably reduced, or unless a speedy post-war reduction 
in taxation rates releases a considerably increased volume of spending-power surplus to 
that needed for the satisfaction first of more essential requirements, or unless the amount 
in stakes to be won annually can be increased very substantially after the war compared 
with the sum usually available in stakes in the years before 1939. 

To reduce the number of yearlings offered at auction would involve some artificial 
control over the numbers of foals bred annually, obviously an undesirable and unwarrant¬ 
able interference with individual freedom and enterprise. Any appreciable reduction in 
taxation rates seems quite beyond the probabilities of practical politics Thus we are 
thrown back upon the third possibility, namely, the urgent necessity of devising some 
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means of increasing most substantially the sum annually to be competed for in stakes. 

Just over 4,000 living foals were registered in the Stud Book in 1939. We shall very 
quickly get back to the figure again after the war. Assuming that only onc-half of this 
number of foals actually go into training, it will obviously not take very long to have 
5,000 horses at least in training again. Assuming that the total amount available m 
stake money remains practically constant at £750,000, the average sum that can possibly 
be won per horse in training is only £150 per annum, which is about one-third of the 
average cost of maintaining a horse in training for one season At that rate I am not 
interested m the possibilities of the average price for yearlings sold at public auction 
remaining in excess of 1,000 gns They do not exist. 

Yet, when it is considered that a nomination to a reasonably successful stallion 
can rarely be booked at less than £200, that another £200 must be written off each year 
as depreciation in the value of a mare who is reckoned worth only £2,000 when she goes 
to stud (and we have seen in the past few years Carpet Slipper and Olein reckoned at 
auction seven and eight times that value), when it is reckoned further that the cost of 
maintenance of a mare, and of her offspring for the first eighteen months of its life, the 
wages of stud-farm employees, and a proportion of other overhead expenses have to be 
added in, then it is clear that a well-bred and well-reared yearling must have cost its 
breeder quite £1,(X)0 before it ever comes into the sale ring So that unless they can feel 
reasonably assured of a price something m excess of 1,(XX) gns for each of the yearbngs 
offered at auction, breeders for sale of good quality bloodstock are not able to pay their 
way and clearly cannot remain in business. 

Considered m relation to these facts, the question of devising ways and means of 
increasing quickly after the war, and of increasing most substantially, the amount of 
stake-money to be competed for annually is the most urgent problem facing the racing 
and bloodstock breeding industry to-day. To my mind the most obvious way of achieving 
this is to devise some scheme whereby the vast sums of money at present betted on 
racing with the ^tarting-price office bookmakers, and with the racecourse bookmakers, 
could be canalised and made to contribute to the prizes of the sport upon which they 
thrive, and to which at present they contribute practically nothing. 
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HORSE BREEDING IN THE 

SOVIET UNION 

By VICTOR KALININ 

Translated by H, P. Fox, Dr,Vet.Sc , Dr AgrSc., M R C.V,S. 

WHO IS ENGAGED IN HORSE BREEDING AND 

HOW IS IT CONDUCTED? 


HERE were about thirty-six million horses in the pre-revolutionary 
Russia, yet their grade was very low. The bulk of the horse population 
was represented by the peasant horse, an animal of low stature, for a 
farm could not maintain and feed a large improved heavy horse. The 
measures undertaken by Government authorities to improve horse 
breeding in Russia were quite inadequate prior to the revolution, and 
peasants were unable to avail themselves of any advantages arising therefrom. Anyway, 
there existed no demand for a heavy horse at that time because the whole productive 
level of agriculture was very low. A peasant was satisfied with his small horse which 
did not require much fodder. However, an improved horse of Western European and 
Russian breeds was bred on the estates of noblemen-landowners, but the number of 
such animals on Russian farms was inconsiderable. A large saddle horse was mainly 
used for the army remounts, and a hackney or harness horse for the city transport. 
The existence of foci of improved breeds of horses in a number of districts was exclusively 
due to the horse breeding activities initiated by the Zemstvos (County Councils) and 
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State horse studs. Thus, for example, m the Ivanovo Province there was created a 
nidus of Clydesdale horses; in the Kursk and Orel Provinces—of trotting horses; and in . 
the Tambov and Gorky Provinces—of the Braban^ons. The influence exerted by the 
horse studs owned by noblemen-landowners on the mass improvement of horses in 
Russia was insignificant, because these establishments were not associated in any way 
with peasant farms. Peasants were not in a position to buy improved horses from 
these studs. The number of State horse studs was small, and they did not play any 
important role in the improvement of horse breeding in the country. 

And yet Russia did possess her own excellent horse breeds. Thus, in the provinces 
of Central Asia, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan there were very valuable saddle horses: 
Akhal-Teke, lomud, Karabair and Kabarda breeds; in Siberia—Kuznetsk breed; in 
the Voronezh Province—“Bityug”; and in the Don region—the best Russian saddle 
horse, the Don horse. Nevertheless, all these breeds were not distributed over wide 
territories and some of them were even little known; hardly anything was mentioned 
about the above breeds in the then extant literature The excellent points of these breeds 
were not properly appraised. It was only m 1910, after the AIl-Russian Horse Show, 
that horse breeders were able to acquaint themselves in a greater or lesser degree with 
those breeds. Yet the general position in respect of practical horse breeding, in the 
short period prior to the first world war, had changed very little. The all-embracing 
and important State measures for the planned improvement of horse breeds became 
possible only with the establishment of the Soviet Government. The young Soviet 
State immediately commenced extensive work in this direction; the work was earned 
out according to a pre-conceived plan for which all the past and current achievements of 
the zootechnical science were to be utilised. 

The preliminary organising work involving the improvement of horse breeding has 
now been carried out; a wide network of State horse studs has been created; these have 
the task of raising pedigree horses for the improvement of the entire horse population 
in the country. The horse studs in the Soviet Union have more pedigree horses than 
their predecessors in Tsanst Russia had ever had; only those sires which are most 
suitable for the mares kept at any given stud are selected from an enormous number of 
horses owned by the State. The fact that these horse studs conduct their work on a 
large scale furnishes greater opportunities for carrying out efficiently the breeding work 
directed to a definite purpose. 

In addition to the horse studs there was created a network of State breeding stations 
which was complemented with the best stallions provided by the State horse studs. The 
State breeding stations enabled peasant horse breeders to have their mares served by 
outstanding sires of high pedigree. The peasants, whom the State provided with land, 
became thus interested to a greater degree than in the past in the development of horse 
breeding and in the improvement of their own horses. The general raising of the 
cultural level of the countryside, the development of improved methods of agriculture, 
the wide $ipplication of modern methods of soil cultivation, the introduction of forage 
crops, the extensive use of agricultural machinery, etc.—all these led to an increase 
in the demand for a large and strong pedigree horse. The peasants began to raise on 
their farms well-known Western European and Russian equine breeds. 

This pohey has become reflected, within a few years, m a mass improvement of 
horse breeding in the country. The table given below shows a comparative qualitative 
appraisal of horse population in the U.S.S.R, for a number of years. The basic 
criterion of t|)e quality of a horse is its size and its height. A special horse census was 
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carried out in the U.S.S.R. during which all the animals were measured. The results 
of such measurements are given below. 


Year 
1912 .. 
1924 ., 
1932 . 


Height at Withers 


Below 133 cm. 
29 2% 

15 0% 

10 3% 


From 133 to 
142 cm. 
41 1% 
43 2% 
45 9% 


Ft am 142 cm. 
and over 
29 7% 

41 8% 

43 8% 


ll will be seen from this that a considerable improvement in the quality of the horse 
population has taken place. By 1932 the number of small horses underwent reduction, 
and the number of large horses progressively increased. This furnishes a proof that the 
measures earned out by the State to improve the quality of horses have been effective. 

Great possibilities have opened out m the system of Soviet States for the improvement 
of horse population. Today all the needs of individual districts of the Soviet Union 
have been ascertained in this respect Extensive development of the most suitable horse 
breeds has now become possible on this basis; and particularly so m the case of breeds 
that proved their worth by greater capacity for work in the varying natural environments 
of the Soviet Union. The Russian Trotter has been developed particularly well. 
This breed furnishes an all-round utility horse suitable for light transport, for agricultural 
work, as well as for the army. The most valuable Don saddle horse was accorded wide 
opportunities of further development and was recognised as an independent improved 
breed. Local breeds—Akhal-Teke, lomud, Karabair, Lokai—have been developed in 
the districts of Central Asia. 

A State Research Institute of Horse Breeding (SRIHB) was created in the Soviet 
Union m 1930, the first of its kind in the world. The mam idea that prompted the 
inauguration of this institute was the aim to concentrate all the research work on horse 
breeding in one scientific centre. 

SRIHB began its investigation by ascertaining at first the whole multiplicity of 
horse breeds available in the territory of the Soviet Union. A number of scientific 
expeditions were organised; these visited all, even the remotest corners of the Soviet 
Union and studied various horse breeds. In the extreme north, the North Forest horse 
breeds have been studied: Pechora, Mezen, Yakut, Tavda and Narym. In the south 
of the Soviet Union the following breeds have been studied: Akhal-Teke, lomud, 
Karabair, Lokai, Kirghiz, Kazakh, Kabarda, and the Don; in the east—Trans-Baikal, 
Minusinsk, Altai; in the west—the Polessye horse. 

As an outcome of this work, which was earned out in the course of ten years, horse 
breeders of the Soviet Union have been enabled to acquaint themselves with all the equine 
breeds of their country. In 1939 the State Publishing Company published, on behalf of 
SRIHB, a book entitled Equine Resources of the U.S.S.R. which embodied the results of 
all the above investigations. 

The study of horse population in the country enabled us to place the selection of 
horse breeds on a new scientific basis. We have elaborated the zootechnical require¬ 
ments appertaining to each particular breed, and we have established suitable standards 
for each of them. Before the revolution only the stud books for the Trotter and English 
Thoroughbred horses had been published in Russia. Following the investigation of 
equine resources of the U S.S R. stud books for many local breeds in the Soviet Union 
have begun to appear; those for the Akhal-Teke, Karabair and Kabarda horses were 
the first to be published. 
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Apart from the study of local breeds, SRIHB carried out an investigation to assess 
the results of the use of western European improved breeds—of Heavy horses and of English 
Thoroughbreds—which have been bred in Russia for the improvement of local horses 
since the sixties of the nineteenth century. As a result of these studies the most suitable 
types of European breeds have been created; they differ from their western European 
progenitors by their strong constitution and their ready ability to acclimatise. The 
following types have been evolved: the Russian Ardenne is a not very large but very 
lively type of Heavy Horse; the Percheron of the Khrenovo stud, which has a dry 
constitution and is characterised by a compact body build; and the Ivanovo Clydesdale, 
which IS a very lively and at the same time a very large type of Heavy Horse. 

Horse studs are the leading State undertakings m which horse breeding is conducted 
m the U.S.S.R. They are under the administrative control of the Ministry of State 
Farms of the U S S.R. (MSF). Their mam task is the breeding of valuable pedigree 
horses for the mass improvement of horse population in the country. The contemporary 
Soviet horse studs are large undertakings which are engaged, apart from horse breeding, 
in other branches of agriculture as well—field husbandry and animal husbandry. The 
best lands, provided with good pastures and water sources, are allocated by the 
authorities to the horse studs. 

Some of the horse studs have been in existence for a long time. Thus, the Khrenovo 
State Horse Stud, breeding the Russian Trotter, has been m existence for 165 years. 
It is at this horse stud that Count Orlov and V. Shishkin created a notable Russian 
Trotter breed. The horse studs breeding English saddle horses—the Strelets and 
Limarevo studs in the Ukrainian S.S.R.—have been in existence about 100 years. 
However, the great majority of stud farms have been established in the Soviet period. 

In each contemporary stud farm there is a troop of mares with young stock, and 
the breeding stallions. The young stock born at a horse stud is trained there in 
preparation to tests and trials on the hippodrome owned by the stud. Each stud is 
provided with all the necessary buildings and equipment. For grazing each stud has 
adequate pastures on which horses spend practically the whole day and night in summer, 
being driven to shelter only during inclement weather. For the best horses and for the 
breeding sires and the young stock, separate paddocks are built in which the animals 
graze and take exercise. 

Horse stud farms in the U.S.S.R. are of two kinds. Those that breed pedigree animals 
of high quality, and those of general utihty which breed horses required for the daily 
needs of national economy. Specially trained zootechnicians and veterinary surgeons 
conduct the work in these horse studs. 

The indices illustrating the efficiency of the work of a number of horse stud farms 
are quite good. For instance, a stud farm m the Molotov province, which has been in 
existence since 1918, bred and handed over to collective farms 333 pedigree horses. At 
this stud farm the percentage of foaling has been 85 per cent, in the last few years. 
V. Lyamin has directed the activity of this stud uninterruptedly since 1918. Both the 
stud farm and the workers attached to it have been decorated by the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Khrenovo State Stud Farm has achieved outstanding results. In the course of 
the last eight years the stud bred and handed over to collective farms 500 pedigree stallions. 
The percentage of foaling at the stud constitutes 85 to 90 per cent. The zootechnicians 
of the stud have created two new lines of Russian Trotter—the lines of Barchhk and 
Lovchy—the offspringofwhichhavebeen widely distributed overother studs and horse farms. 
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The horse stud “ Voskhod,** which breeds English Thoroughbreds, is situated in the 
Kuban steppes. ' This is one of the best studs producing Thoroughbreds in the Soviet 
Union. All the conditions conducive to successful breeding of Thoroughbreds exist at 
this horse stud. There are excellent pastures and paddocks, good stabling and 
experienced personnel of grooms and experts. The German barbarians inflicted 
tremendous damage upon this stud during their occupation of the Krasnodar Province. 
They drove away the majority of horses, destroyed the stables and ruined valuable crops 
and vineyards. At the present time this stud is engaged in reconstruction work. The 
returned personnel of the stud have commenced their work of reconstruction with great 
enthusiasm. Dunng the racing season of 1944 the horses of this stud had several 
successes on the Moscow Hippodrome. 

Excellent studs producing both trotters and saddle horses were situated in the 
Ukrainian S.S R. before the war, but all of them have been severely damaged dunng 
German occupation. At the present time these studs are energetically reconstructing 
their farms. 

In the south-eastern U.S.S R. there are horse studs where local saddle horses are 
bred by an ordinary “troop*' (“taboon**) method In these localities horses are grazed 
throughout the year in the steppes, receiving, m the months of the most inclement 
weather, some additional rations in the form of hay or oats. The stud “Emba,’* situated 
in Kazakhstan, is representative of this method of horse breeding. This stud possesses 
an enormous pasture area where the troops of improved Kazakh horses are grazed. 
During a single year the stud delivered to the collective farms and the State, 1758 pure 
bred and utility horses. In spite of severe environmental conditions under which horses 
are maintained, the percentage of foalmgs is very high, z c , 89 foals per 100 mares This 
stud was awarded an order of merit, and its founder, a Kazakh, Aldybergenov Tuleu, 
was decorated with the Order of Lenin. 

In those studs of the U.S S R. where horses are maintained in troops, interesung 
experiments of hybridisation of the Kazakh horse with different Russian and foreign 
saddle horses have been carried out: with the Don, English Thoroughbred, Akhal-Teke, 
etc. The hybridisation gave best results with the Don horse, which is adapted more 
than any other breed to being maintained throughout the year in the troop. This method 
of breeding was found to be less suitable for English Thoroughbred hybrids. The loss 
due to disease, etc., is greater in such troops than in any other group of hybrids; but the 
Anglo-Don stallions were found eminently suitable for such studs. 

There are studs which are engaged in breeding Heavy Horses. A great variety of 
horse studs in the U.S.S R. enables the state authorities suitably to plan the system of 
horse breeding and to provide collective farms engaged m horse breeding with outstanding 
stallions. 

In ail the horse studs the whole of the breeding and selection is conducted on 
scientific lines. As the studs are owned by the State there exists a great opportunity of 
choosing for any specific purpose suitable stallions. For each group consisting of 
improved breeding mares the best stallions suitable as sires are matched. The zoo- 
technical principle of selection—the “best goes with the best”—can be easily earned out 
m practice m such favourable conditions. 

During the war a number of horse studs were compulsorily evacuated to the eastern 
regions of our country. During this critical period many examples of heroism and 
selflessness on the part of workers of the studs have been recorded. For example, the 
Smolensk horse stud, breeding trotters, was evacuated from the zone which was under 
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enemy fire. The Khrenovo State Horse Stud was evacuated to the Sverdlovsk and the 
Molotov Provinces. All the horses were driven away by the personnel who had to 
travel on foot with the animals for about 500 km., and only then were able to load them 
into railway trucks. There was often a lack of fodder during this long trek. Workmen 
and specialists were foraging for feeding stuffs on the way, guarding the animals by day 
and by night. It is owing to such devotion to duty that the evacuated horse studs were 
able to preserve their animals and to return, after the expulsion of the Germans, in 
complete order to their home farms. 

Horse breeding on collective farms is administered by the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the U.S.S.R. (MA) which has a Central Board of Horse Breeding. The best horse 
breeding experts are on the stalT of this Central Board. In each province there exists 
its own Provincial Board of Horse Breeding, and in each administrative district—a 
district zootechnician horse breeder is attached to the local Department of Agriculture. 
Thus, the direction of horse breeding has now been extended right down to the collective 
farm. 

The overwhelming majority of horses in the U S.S.R. are owned by collective farms 
and are used by them for farm work. The Government of the U S S.R. recommended 
that collective farms having not less than 100 improved mares should organise horse 
breeding pedigree farms. The pedigree horse breeding farm is that unit forming the 
basis upon which horse breeding in the country has been founded. 

During his periodical visits, the district zootechnician horse breeder selects the 
best mares jointly with the chairman of a collective farm; the animals are then segregated 
in separate stables, and a special stallion is selected for such a group of mares. 

The working horses of a collective farm are maintained separately from those 
belonging to its horse breeding farm. The best young stock born from working mares is 
transferred for rearing to the breeding farm. Thus, the breeding farm is actually nothing 
more or less than a horse stud on a collective farm. 

A collective farm provides annually the necessary amount of fodder for its own 
horses, according to the normal feeding rations as approved by the State. A manager 
appointed by the Board of a collective farm is responsible for the work of the horse 
breeding farm. 

The horse breeding farms owned by collective farms have considerable achievements 
to their credit. In the Stavropol Territory there is a horse breeding farm owned by the 
collective farm “Skakun.” The members of that collective farm are Osetins by 
nationality and have considerable experience of, and a flair for, horse breeding. They 
have organised an excellent horse breeding farm. More than 200 mares are owned by 
that farm; the majority are descended from the English Thoroughbred stallions. The 
percentage of foahngs on this farm has fluctuated for a number of years from 72 to 88 per 
cent. All the young stock born on this farm are successfully reared to an adult age. All 
the dams are divided into two groups. The best mares are stable fed; and the remainder 
are kept in a troop all the year round on pasture. This farm was able to attain high 
breeding indices owing to the excellent organisation of their breeding campaigns. 
All the breeding stallions are given high grade feeding stuff's; oats are mixed with raw 
eggs during the breeding campaign. The daily rations for a breeding stallion consisted 
of 10-12 kg. hay, 6 kg. oats, and 6-10 eggs. The English Thoroughbreds are always in 
good condition on that farm. The workers on the farm study in detail every mare and its 
behaviour during the mating. 

Those mares that are to be mated for the first time are usually served only when 
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Chestnut English Thoroughbred stallion. He won all the principal Classic 

races in the U.S.S.R. 



Dun stallion MELE, champion of All Union Agricultural Show, 1939. 
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turned out to pasture where they obtain green feed rich in vitamins. Tliose marcs 
which remained barren during the preceding year and those that have already foaled 
are served as early m the year as possible. The management and care of horses are 
exceptionally good. The grooms and troop-drovers organise grazing m such a manner 
as to keep animals in good bodily condition. For this purpose grazing on pastures is 
conducted in a certain order so as to allow the regeneration of the grass on each section 
of the pasture. 

This farm was safely evacuated during the period of German occupation of the 
Stavropol Territory; it managed to preserve all its animals, and now continues its work 
upon return to the old home farm. 

In the Dnepropetrovsk Province there is a horse breeding farm owned by the 
collective farm named after Lenin. It is well-known beyond the confines of its own 
province. The farm has been in existence since 1924 and at first owned only four mares. 
At the present time the farm owns 24 trotting breeding mares. The mares are carefully 
selected, according to their exterior points and speed records as ascertained on that 
farm. Out of twenty-four mares twenty-three possess a speed record, for a distance of 
1,600 metres, below 2 mins. 40 secs; and the mare Nepobedimaya is the record holder on 
that collective farm, having shown on the Odessa Hippodrome the speed of 2 nuns 7 secs, 
over the distance of 1,600 metres. High grade trotter breeding stallions, Mechtatelny 
and Pervach, have been acquired for that farm The manager of the farm, Kuznetsov, 
has organised selection of breeding mares since 1924. Only the best mares were bought 
for the farm from the outside horse studs or chosen from among those that were reared 
on the home farm. 

The breeding stallions are particularly well cared for at this breeding farm. In 
winter they are given a daily ration consisting of 5-6, and 8 kg. of oats and 
hay respectively. In the spring and during summer, while the breeding campaign lasts, 
stallions are given up to 8 kg. of oats, 1-2 kg. milling offals, and 6-8 eggs daily. The 
stallions are exercised daily by making them draw a light vehicle for 10-12 km. For this 
reason stallions are always in good hard condition. 

Breeding mares are also well looked after at this farm. In the spring a special 
teaser-stallion is allocated to each group of breeding mares. Upon being found in heat 
the mare is served only the following day, and the next service is carried out after a lapse 
of 36-48 hours. Should the mare refuse the service, it is tested again by a teaser-stallion 
only on the fifteenth day. This system of mating has been recommended by SRIHB 
and has given very good results in practice. 

Great attention has been paid at this farm to the preservation of health of in-foal 
mares. They receive abundant food, getting daily 4-5 kgs. oats^ 1 kg. nulling offals, 
1 5-2 kg. red carrots, 5 kgs. hay and plenty of straw of spring cereal plants. In summer 
the mares are maintained on pasture getting an additional ration of 2 kg. oats daily. In 
winter pregnant mares are allowed to exercise in a paddock. 

Such a satisfactory system of keeping and management enabled the owners of the 
farm to get good breeding results. The annual percentage of foaling at that farm was 
always about 85 per cent. 

On the approach of the Germans the manager of the farm, Kuznetsov, efficiently 
evacuated all the horses, jointly with his grooms and stable hands, into the eastern 
districts of the country. At the present time this breeding farm has also returned and 
commenced work at the old home farm. 

It would be possible to quote many instances of good work carried out on horse 
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breeding farms owned by the collective farms. These farms, carrying on breeding work 
with several valuable breeds, are scattered m many districts of the country from the far 
away polar Yakutiya to the hot southern regions. 

It must be noted here that the success of breeding work on each farm is ensured by 
the efficient organisation of labour and adequate payment for the work done. A group 
of mares is allocated to each worker, whose pay is the higher the greater the number of 
successfully reared young stock produced by such mares. 

At the All-Union Agricultural Show of 1940, 1,058 best horse breeding farms were 
represented. The income of some horse breeding farms may be very considerable. For 
instance, a farm, “Salavat Batyr,” in the Bashkir Autonomous S S.R., obtained an 
annual income of 28,238 roubles. A horse breeding farm owned by the Lenin collective 
farm in the Kiev Province of the Ukrainian S.S.R. obtained from sales of horses during 
one year a sum of 103,054 roubles. 

The State authorities render every possible help to all the collective horse breeding 
farms. The State provides expert zootechmcians and veterinarians, furnishes breeding 
staJhons and renders assistance in organising the sales of the horses reared on the farms. 

In the best horse breeding districts of the country the horse studs are unified under 
the direction of State pedigree stud farms. Each pedigree farm produces only one 
specific breed. There are, for example, studs which breed trotting horses, Don, Karabair, 
Akhal-Teke, and other equine breeds. The Ministry of Agriculture (MA) of the 
U.S S R. has administrative control over the State pedigree stud farms by appointing 
their directors and also the expert zootechmcians and veterinarians, A rapid improve¬ 
ment of horses and the distribution of pedigree horses in the zone of its activity form the 
main task of the state pedigree stud farm. It controls selection work on the horse 
breeding farms m its area, chooses breeding stallions, ensures fodder supplies, organises 
shows, arranges trials such as flat and trotting races. It likewise organises the sales of 
pedigree stock and trams skilled workers and managerial personnel. The State allocates 
credits to maintain the administration of State pedigree stud farms and for the organisation 
of trials, races, exhibitions, etc. 

In recent years great attention has been paid to the breeding of those local breeds 
of horses which are best adapted to severe climatic conditions For this reason farms 
breeding Vyatka, Yakutka, Kazakh, Trans-Baikal, and Bashkir breeds of horses have 
been established. 

State Breeding Stables (SBS) play an important role in the horse breeding industry 
of the Soviet Union. SBS exist m all the provinces of the Soviet Union. Each SBS 
has among the pedigree horses stallions of various breeds, in accordance with the trend 
of horse breeding in that particular district; each SBS has a land area for growing the 
necessary feeding stuffs for the stallions. Expert zootechmcians and veterinarians, 
rendering expert advice and assistance to collective farms, direct the activities of SBS. 
In the spring breeding stallions are transferred to collective farms to serve all the 
available mares. During each breeding year a group of forty to forty-five mares is 
allocated to each stallion. Each collective farm is responsible for maintaining their 
breeding stallion during the breeding season, and is also responsible for collecting the 
stud fees. 

The workers of the SBS visit service stations on collective farms and inspect the 
work on the spot, giving the necessary advice. The State pays considerable attention to 
the work of SBS providing funds for maintaining breeding stallions and for paying 
salaries of expert personnel. The number gf breeding stallions in SBS is constantly 
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increasing. Short annual courses are held at SBS each year for the managers of horse 
breeding farms and service stations. The students are instructed during these courses 
in the principles of rational horse breeding. Those persons, who have completed their 
training at such a course, greatly assist zootechnicians and veterinarians in their work. 

Methods of keeping horses in the U.S.S.R. 

Two principal methods of keeping horses are practised in the U.S S.R.: (1) stabling 
and (2) keeping horses in troops or droves. Those horses which work in agriculture 
and are used for transport are kept in stables. Under the drove system they are 
maintained throughout the year on pastures, and only a certain proportion of them is 
used for some kind of work. The drove system of horse breeding is practised in 
southern and south-eastern districts of the country where there are extensive land areas. 
A land area with a pasture is allocated for each farm or horse stud at the rate of fifty 
acres per one mare with her offspring. The drove system of keeping horses is four times 
as cheap as the stabling system. The horses are maintained all the time on pasture, 
cropping the grass; they thus become strong and hardy and are particularly suitable 
for cavalry. 

Each land area allocated under the drove system of horse keeping possesses different 
kinds of pastures. There are summer pastures situated on high ground, where the grass 
is not burned out by the hot summer sun; winter pastures on the low lying ground 
protected against the cold winds; and autumn pastures possessing rich stands of grass 
or aftermath. A natural water supply or wells should be available on each pasture area. 
To protect horses against cold winds, snowfalls and blizzards each area must have build¬ 
ings, sheds, light roofed sheds with open sides or wall-like structures made from clay 
mixed with dung, small stones, straw, etc. 

Mares are kept m individual troops, up to 120 head in each. The in-foal and 
nursing mares arc pastured separately from the barren and maiden animals. Young 
stock is separated from the dams at the age of ten to eleven months; the foals are trained 
to get used to handling, and are formed in individual troops, according to the/r sex. 
Breeding stallions are kept during winter in stables; occasionally they are formed into 
a troop which is pastured separately. The stallions very quickly get used to each other 
and peacefully crop side by side in the steppe. 

In the spring breeding mares are sub-divided into small groups (“kosyaky”) of 
eighteen to twenty-five head each. A breeding stallion is attached to each kosyak; he 
remains there until the end of July. During that period the stallion usually serves all 
the marcs. The kosyak system of mating gives good results; the percentage of 
pregnancies varies from 90 to 95 per cent, and occasionally exceeds the latter figure. 

The troops and kosyaks are tended by special workmen—drovers—each of whom 
has a saddle horse at his disposal. 

During winter horses kept in troops and droves get additional rations of hay and 
oats. For this purpose horse breeding farms and studs provide during summer sufficient 
stocks of hay which is stored in ricks not far from the location of the droves. A so-called 
“fodder insurance fund,” to meet the emergency in the event of drought, is usually 
provided for the droves as well. 

A breeding mare maintained in a troop is given during winter from 8 to 26, and 
young stock up to 12 kgs. of hay every twenty-four hours Young stock at the age of 
1.5 years undergo special training or are simply accustomed to handling by man (by 
means of the so-called “obtyazhka”). The most valuable young stock take part, from 
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the age of two years, in races, and young stallions are transferred to the breeding network. 
Other less valuable animals are usually sold to outside buyers, the young stallions being 
castrated prior to the sale. Each horse breeding farm or stud have their own special 
brand with which all their horses are marked. 

The drove system of horse breeding is used extensively in the U.S S.R because of 
its simplicity, cheapness and economy of labour The main value of this system of 
horse breeding is that under it hardy and adaptable animals can be reared. 

Stabling of horses is commonly practised m the U S S.R. Stables of a standard 
type, according to the number of horses, are erected at the horse studs, horse breeding 
ranches and collective farms. These stables are so built as to ensure all the necessary 
veterinary and hygienic requirements. They are chiefly erected from building materials 
which are obtained locally; they are built, according to district, from wood, stone, clay 
mixed with straw, etc. Under the stable system of management an endeavour is always 
made to maintain horses during summer and autumn on pastures. This brings about 
not only an economy m feeding stuffs but hardens the animals by keeping them in the 
open. , The in-foal mares are exercised regularly during winter by walking Breeding 
stallions arc given light work, and during the breeding season they are exercised under 
saddle or in harness. SRIHB has been studying the problems of feeding horses m 
different environmental conditions. Working horses, performing an average load of 
work, usually get 1.5 to 2 kg. of hay for each 100 kg. live weight. Succulents in the 
form of fodder beet or carrots are given in a quantity of 10-12 kg. per horse per twenty-four 
hours; silage—5-12 kg.; concentrates in the form of oats or barley—4-5 kg. One third 
of the concentrate oat ration is often replaced by barley or inilhng offals 

In those districts in which maize is cultivated it is given in a quantity of 5-6 kg. 
per head in twenty-four hours. Green clover is extensively used for feeding horses. 
In recent years the combined feeding stuffs have been used; they consist of a mixture of 
hay, oats, molasses, dry sugar beet pulp or oil cake. The formulae for combined feeding 
stuffs have been worked out by SRIHB. Roughage and particularly straw are given 
after a previous treatment, /.e., scalded or ensiled. To improve Us taste the straw is 
sprinkled with flour. The treatment of fodders with yeast is also practised. Bacilli 
producing lactic acid develop in the yeast treated feeding stuffs; and the fodder is also 
enriched with new substances contained in the yeast- vitamins, proteins, enzymes, lactic 
acid, etc. Only the feeding stuffs of plant origin are subjected to the treatment with 
yeast. 

The following feeding rations for adult horses have been in use in horse studs and on 
breeding farms. 

Quantity of fodder in kgs. given in 24 hours 



Stallions 


Mai Js 


Feeding Stuffs 

Trotters and 

Heavy 

Tt otters and 

Heavy 

Saddie Horses 

Horses 

Saddle Horses 

Horses 

Oats. 

4 

6 

4 

5 

Hay. 

8 

10 

6 

8 

Carrots 

2 

3 


3 

Spring cereals straw 

1 « 

— 

4 

6 


During breeding season the trotters and saddle stallions arc given 10 kg. of hay. 
8 kg, of oats, 2 kg, of carrots and 6-10 eggs each per day. Heavy stallions are given 
daily 10-12 kg. of hay, 8 kg. of oats, 3 kg. of carrots, and 6-10 eggs. The attendants 
and grooms supervise carefully the quality of feeding stuffs; an endeavour is made to 
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provide sufficient Ca and P which is indispensable for getting good quality sperm from the 
stallions. 

Particular attention is paid to the feeding of in-foal mares. They are given, besides 
the usual ration, chalk, and also rock salt m large lumps. A pregnant mare is fed in 
the second half of pregnancy four times every twenty-four hours, the animal getting the 
whole of Its ration in four equal portions at each feed. Oats are always crushed prior 
to feeding, and milhng offals are given in the form of gruel. During winter an in‘-foal 
mare is given germinating grain—oats or wheat—up to 800 grm. in twenty-four hour^. 
It has been shown by experiments carried out at SRIHB that germinating grain is rich in 
vitamins and protects mares from abortions. A liberal diet is provided for nursing 
mares both at the studs and on pedigree farms. 

According to Dr. V. Dobrynin’s experiments the milk yield of nursing mares, in 
kg. per twenty-four hours, is as follows: 

Month of Lactation 

Breeds 1-3 4-6 7-9 

Trotters and saddle horses . . 11 9 6 

Heavy horses . .16 13 9 


For this reason an endeavour is always made to give, as a supplement to the maintenance 
ration, 0 33 feed units with 30-35 grm. digestible protein for each kg. of milk. A saddle 
nursing mare, weighing 400 kg, is given every twenty-four hours during the first three 
months of lactation 8 4 kg, feed units and 0 63 kg. digestible protein; and a heavy nursing 
mare, weighing 600 kg., gets 11.5 kg. feed units and 0.93 digestible protein. During 
summer mares are maintained on pastures, and are given in the morning and in the 
evening an additional oat ration of 2-3 kg. per twenty-four hours. 

In the rearing of foals the effort is made to ensure a normal daily gain of weight. 
The foaling in the U.S.S R. occurs in the spring, and the young suckle until September. 
During that period they show the following average daily gain of live weight: trotting 
and saddle horse breeds—0.8 kg., and the heavy breeds—1.5 to 1.6 kg. An additional 
daily ration—m the form of crushed oats, barley or milling offals moistened with cows’ 
milk—is given to the young stock that reached the age of 1.5 to 2 months. At first this 
additional ration is given in a quantity not exceeding 100 to 150 grm. per day; by the time 
the young stock reach the age of four months this daily ration is increased to 1 kg. 

The weaning of foals occurs, under the drove system, at the age of ten to eleven 
months, i e., in the spring. After weaning the foals are given a daily ration consisting 
of 3.4, 0.5, 4.5, and 2 to 4 kgs of oats, milhng offals, hay, and red carrots respectively. 
The following daily rations are given to weaned foals at the Khrenovo State Horse Stud: 


Oats 

Hay 

Carrots 


Kg, per 24 hours 


Trotters 

6 

8 

3 


Heavy Horses 
1 

10 

4 


Salt IS always given in a quantity of 15 to 20 grm. per twenty-four hours, and the 
chalk only occasionally. In the autumn 1.5 year old foals are broken in for harness or 
light saddle work, and in the winter are given a light course of training. 

The best racing and trotting horses are prepared for trials on hippodromes when 
they reach the age of two years. The remaining young stock usually spend the summer 
on pastures and are sold m the autumn or used for supplementing the numbers of 
horses at Us own stud or home farm. 
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Soviet Hippodromes (Race Courses) 

In the U.S.S.R, there are State-owned hippodromes for horse trials. Some of the 
hippodromes—as, for instance, those at Leningrad, Moscow, Sverdlovsk and Pyatigorsk— 
are administered by the Ministry of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R.; others are administered 
by the local departments of agriculture. 

The horse trials in the U.S.S.R. are not concerned merely with their sporting side, 
and, therefore, only pedigree horses free from blemishes and constitutional defects are 
allowed to take part m them. Neither geldings nor horses with an ambling gait are 
allowed to take part in races nor do they undergo any trials. The mam object of horse 
trials in the U.S S.R. is to ascertain which horses are best capable of work. Sub¬ 
sequently, the best horses are utilised at pedigree breeding farms or studs. 

All the horse trials are held under the uniform set of approved rules. Trotting 
races m Moscow are taking place throughout the year; only on very cold days in winter 
are meetings not held. The flat-racing season lasts from May to the end of September, 
The best horses selected at the studs and pedigree farms are tried on the Moscow 
Hippodrome, and the remaining ones are distributed over other hippodromes. 

The races are run over varying distances. The two-year-olds are tried over a distance 
of 1,600 m., which as a matter of fact is the general basic distance for all age groups of 
horses. Horses of the higher age groups are tried over distances of 2,400, 3,200, 4,800 
and 6,400 m. The trials are often earned out in two to three heats of 1,600 m. each. 
A number of the so-called “Classic*’ prizes are annually competed for at the Moscow 
trotting racecourse. The principal of those is the “Grand National” prize for four year 
olds (Trotters’ Derby) in two heats of 1,600 m each. 

Only the Thoroughbreds participate in races that are held in Moscow; all the other 



A Tushino stallion KARA-ARSHAN, the breeding sire at Stud No« 73. 
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horses, of a varying pedigree, compete on local hippodromes. The usual international 
distances are in use at all the hippodromes. Three so-called Classic prizes are 
annually competed for: the “Grand Federal” prize (Derby) over the distance of 2,400 m. 
for three year old Thoroughbreds; the “Michael Kalinm” prize over the distance of 
1,600m. for two year olds; and the “U.SS.R.” prize for four year olds over the 
distance of 3,200 m. 


Mass Improvement of Pedigree 

By combining selection based on good speed with that based on good exterior points 
and constitution, we have improved the previous records of racing and trotting horses, 
and we have succeeded in increasing the numbers of mettlesome fast horses. Thus in 
1939 there were, in the beginning of trials, 153 trotters which could run the distance of 
1,600 m. faster than in 2 mins 15 secs Out of these 121 were born after the revolution, 
I.C., 80 per cent. If before the revolution we had only one trotter Krepysh which could 
cover the distance of 1,600 m. in 2 mms. 8 5-8 secs , we have scores of such record breakers 
at the present time. These achievements were attained only because selection has been 
conducted according to a pre-conceived plan; there have been no obstacles for the 
utilisation to the best advantage of an outstanding stallion or a mare. 

MA of the U.S.S R. has inaugurated a number of measures with a view to improving 
horse breeding and increasing the number of horses both on the horse breeding farms 
and on all collective farms owning horses. The organised breeding campaign is conducted 
annually throughout the country. Special committees inspect all stalbons and select 
only those that are suitable for breeding purposes. No single mare remains unserved. 
The breeding campaign is supervised by the district zootechnicians, expert horse breeders; 
and MA keeps a vigilant control over the progress of the breeding campaign. 

All in-foal mares on the collective farms and other undertakings are exempt from 
work two months prior to delivery and for fifteen days after the foaling. In such a way 
a pregnant mare is able to carry the young to the normal term and to nurse the newly 
born foal. 

Artificial insemination is also used as a breeding method in the U.S.S.R, It has 
been introduced with a view to utilising to the widest possible extent the best breeding 
stallions; quite often it is used as a prophylactic measure to prevent the spread of contagious 
genital diseases. SRIHB has worked out the technique of artificial insemination which 
gives satisfactory results in practice. The percentage of impregnations following the use 
of artificial insemination is as a rule higher than that observed after the natural mating. 
Thus, on a pedigree farm owned by the Kenig collective farm m the Stavropol Territory 
170 marcs were artificially inseminated during a single breeding season, with the sperm 
obtained from the stallion Aremorv, and 85 per cent, of the mares became pregnant. 

The Work of the SRIHB 

As has already been stated above, the State Research Institute of Horse Breeding 
directs the research work in the U.S.S.R. The Institute is located in the city of Moscow. 
It is housed in specially constructed buildings, has experimental stables, nutritional 
laboratories, and those devoted to the biology and physiology of reproduction; there 
are also departments dealing with the utilisation of horses and with the economics and 
organisation of the horse breeding industry. The best horse breeding experts are 
working at the Institute. There are several horse breeding out-stations the work of 
which IS directly controlled by the SRIHB. 
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The Institute has been in existence fifteen years. During that period a number of 
important problems were elaborated by the Institute, which were a great help to the farmers 
who succeeded in improving horse breeding throughout the country. 

The study of local breeds of horses is one of the main problems upon which the 
Institute has been engaged since its foundation. Before the revolution no attention had 
been paid to this subject, and many valuable groups of horses were not considered to be 
independent breeds; this is particularly true in regard to the Don, Kabarda and Karabair 
horses. The Institute organised these investigations by equipping and despatching 
special expeditions. The horses were measured and photographed on the spot. When 
the investigations had been completed special reports were prepared in which the methods 
of further work with each breed were mapped out. Some of the breeds, as for example 
the Yakut horse, were described for the first time. An expedition organised by the 
Institute was sent to the far-away Yakutsk and Verkhoyansk; there it was able to 
ascertain the valuable qualities of the Yakut horse* its working capacity, its good milk 
yield, and even the fact of its giving good yields of hair and wool 

The Institute has elaborated plans of selection and breeding for such principal 
improving breeds as Trotters, English Thoroughbreds and Heavy Horses This was a 
particularly important task; the desirable trends of work with each breed have been 
worked out in detail in the plan, and the most valuable types of each breed have also been 
established. The contemporary breeding lines and the requisite methods of work with 
each line were also fully elaborated. Among the trotters for example, the lines of stallions 
Lovehy, Barchuk and Voin, have been fully traced. Among the English Thoroughbreds 
the lines of Tagor (of the line of St, Simon) and Brimstone (of the line of Ben d’Or and 
Hertzog) have also been elaborated. A special procedure of work with these breeds in 
the studs has been laid down, and particularly so in respect of the methods of inbreeding 
to be pursued. As there are in the Soviet Union many small local horses requiring im¬ 
provement, the methods by which these breeds can be improved have been experimentally 
ascertained at the horse studs. In the case of local horses the best method was found 
to be the primary hybridisation by crossing with an improved breed and the subsequent 
interbreeding of Fj hybrids. 

Such an organisation of breeding may eventually lead to the creation of new types 
and breeds. We have now commenced work with a view to creating a breed which would 
be an intermediate one between the Don, Kazakh and English Thoroughbred on the one 
hand, and the Kustanay horse in Kazakhstan on the other. The work is under way 
for the creation of a Voroneh breed of harness horse as a complex Trotter x Clydesdale 
hybrid. These experiments are of great importance for the future because local 
conditions m the Soviet Union vary greatly and our requirements cannot be met by 
making use of only the existing breeds. 

The laboratory of physiology of reproduction attached to SRIHB has been engaged 
upon a number of problems related to the enhancement of fertility in the horse. Methods 
of blood transfusion were worked out so as to induce heal in the shortest possible time 
in the mares suffering from sexual aberrations; the infertile mares were experimentally 
treated by a special synthetic preparation “polyanol/* A number of methods for the 
treatment of impotency in stallions has also been worked out. 

A method of artificial insemination, affording the best means of utilising valuable 
stallions, has been perfected. Special apparatus have been constructed for this purpose 
A most suitable glucose sperm dilutor which preserves the viability of spermatozoa fora 
considerable time has been found; this dilutor affords means whereby sperm can be 
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transported long distances in special thermos flasks. The appraisal of the quality of 
sperm used for the artificial insemination is based on the rate and length of survival of 
the spermatozoa. That sperm is considered the best which survives for not less than 
thirly-six hours. SRIHB has ascertained the most suitable methods of mating for the 
mares, based on the study of the process of ovulation in individual females. It was 
established that mating is best carried out on the second day after the commencement of 
heat in the mare. Subsequently, mating should be undertaken every forty-height hours 
until the mare refuses the stallion. The mares which refuse the stallion on the fourth, 
fifth, eighth, tenth or the twelth day of heat are again tested on the fifteenth day, counting 
from the dale on which previous heat has been ascertained. Such a method of mating 
enabled us to increase the number of pregnancies by fifteen to twenty per cent. 

In the nutritional laboratory work has been inaugurated with a view to studying 
locally available feeding stuffs. Methods of feeding young stock of all equine breeds 
have been worked out. Extensive experimental work has been carried out in connection 
with the studies of metabolism. Great attention has been paid to the organisation of 
pasturing horses in the south-eastern regions of the Soviet Union. SRIHB has put 
forward a scheme of “green conveyor” under which various crops cultivated at each 
horse stud or horse breeding farm ensure a continuous supply of green feed during each year. 

SRIHB has studied the cause of abortion in the mare and was able to ascertain 
that nutritional factors play an important role in its etiology. A method of feeding 
in-foal mares with germinating gram was tried which gave positive results in practice 

In wartime SRIHB has been working on the problem of discovering the best 
substitutes for concentrates. SRIHB has worked out an instruction ensuring to the 
greatest possible extent the preservation of the nutritive quality of hay. SRIHB succeeded 
in obtaining by gradual drying m the shade a vitamin rich hay, the nutritive value of 
which was almost equal to that of concentrates Potatoes, fodder beet, silages, etc., have 
also been used with success for feeding horses. Thus, the economy of concentrates, 
at present in short supply, has been effected. Much attention has been paid to the 
solution of problems pertaining to the scientific rationalisation of the work performed 
by horses. In the Institute there is a special department dealing with the economic 
utilisation of the horse. In this department important researches devoted to the study 
of energy expenditure of horses on different kinds of work have been inaugurated. 
Special apparatus and equipment were constructed for this purpose. 

The work of the Institute is extensively publicised in the agricultural press. Scientific 
workers of the Institute read papers at various conferences and congresses and contribute 
articles to the daily press. 

Breeds of Horses in the Soviet tlnion 

The horse population of the U.S.S.R. is made up of a great variety of breeds. They 
differ widely in their zoological and economic characters; there are many native horse 
breeds m the northern, forest and steppe regions of the country, and also breeds peculiar 
to mountainous regions. 

The principal horse breeds of the U.S.S.R. are described below. 

Northern Forest Breeds 

In all northern districts, from the north-western frontiers of the Soviet Union to the 
Maritime Province on the Pacific, one encounters different groups of forest horses. 
Both the climatic and economic factors played an important part in the formation of 
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Yakutsk breed horse. Typical representative of that branch of Northern 

Forest Breed 



Bay stallion BABAK, champion at All Union Agricultural Exhibition, 1940 
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northern forest breeds. Deep snows and severe frosts in winter influenced here the 
evolution of a type of an extremely hardy, rather small horse capable of moving easily 
over the snow-covered roads. The transport of goods and merchandise by horse 
transports has been widely practised in northern districts in Russia from time immemorial; 
and quite often the distance covered by each transport tram was in excess of 1,000 km. 
The transport, the so-called “izvoz,” is mainly undertaken during winter when sleighs 
can pass over the snow-covered roads. Therefore a horse must possess considerable 
strength so as to be able to carry a load of 0 5 to 0 6 tons over such long distances. Such 
utilisation of northern horses and the selection of the most hardy types had begun even 
before the reign of Peter the Great Lumbering operations also played an important 
part in the utilisation of horses for draught purposes. The influence of western improved 
breeds in those districts was quite insignificant, even if western breeds did happen to 
reach northern districts their blood left no mark on the northern forest horses. 

It IS owing to all these environmental conditions that a general type of the northern 
forest horse has become established. All forest breeds have common exterior points. 
Their stature is rather snjall ; the body is elongated, the legs are short, strong and regularly 
placed. The chest is wide and sufficiently deep ; the ribs are well rounded. The head 
of northern horses is not very long, with a wide foiehead and with a rather thick and 
heavy lower jaw ; the neck is short and thick. The profile of the head is straight or 
slightly concave. The mane, the forelock and the tail are well-developed, and the horses 
are covered with shaggy hair which is particularly thick during winter By this means 
the animal regulates and conserves bodily heat Northern horses have a well-developed 
subcutaneous layer of fat which again protects them against the cold The most 
commonly occurring colours of northern horses are bay, roan of varying shades, mouse 
and grey. 

During summer horses in northern districts spend most of the time on pastures, 
and only a small proportion of them are engaged in agriculture. Whilst improved 
breeds of horses suffer greatly from swarms of insects, local horses having thick skin 
and dense hair coat withstand them well. 

Among the northern local horses in the U S S R the following are well known: 
Pechora, Mezen, Vyatka and Tavda breeds, and the horse of the lower reaches of the 
Obi river. The Vyatka horse is the most interesting among these. It is bred in the 
Kirov Province and in the Udmurt Autonomous S S.R. This horse had in the past, it 
has been suggested by historians, traces of the blood of the Klepper horse, though 
documentary evidence on that point is lacking. Vyatka horses are famous* for their 
hardiness and good speed. 

In the Belorussian S.S.R., in the valley of the Pnpet river, the Polessian horse is 
widely distributed in the forest districts; it is a rather light type of horse which indicates 
some kind of relationship to the Carpathian Gutzul horse or Polish Konik. The 
measurements of some of the northern forest breeds are shown in the tabic below: 



Height at 

Body Length 

Chest 

Pastel n 

Breeds 

withers 

slantwise 

circiinijercnce 

circumference 


cm. 

cm 

cm 

cm. 

Vyatka mares .. 

137 3 

141 9 

159 9 

177 

Pechora mares 

137.5 

145 8 

165 4 

18 8 

Obi horse 

131.3 

142 8 

163 5 

178 

Polessian horse 

132 8 

136 6 

150.0 

165 


It will be seen from the above figures that northern breeds possess rather low stature, 
but they have sufficiently large chest measurements and well-developed pasterns. 
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The working capacity of northern forest horses is very high. Thus, for example, 
the Obi horse can cover the distance of 270 km. with a full load within twenty-four 
hours. The Vyatka horses, though having a comparatively small live weight, easily 
pulled a load of 1,800 kg. during trials. 

The most valuable assets of northern horses are their excellent haalth, their ability 
to withstand severe chmatic conditions and their docility at work. 

Northern forest horses in the U.S.S.R. are bred without admixture of the blood 
of any other breed. The goal aimed at is the preservation and perfection of each of the 
valuable local types. State pedigree studs have been established for the best breeds, as, 
for example, for the Vyatka horse. 

A careful selection of the best local stalhons has been introduced and the methods of 
feeding, management and keeping undergo constant improvement. Some of the groups 
of northern forest horses have been improved, so as to increase their stature, by the 
Russian Ardenne breed. This is the only breed which was found to be suitable for 
improving northern forest horses. 

Horses of Mongolian Origin (Stock) 

The great masses of horses in the south-eastern part of the Soviet Union—in 
Kazakhstan, in the Altai Territory, and in the provinces of Siberia—arc known as the 
breeds of Mongolian origin. The Mongol-Turk peoples who have settled mainly in 
Kazakhstan had a small horse which was descended from the horses of Mongohan 
conquerors of old. In the course of time this horse has become altered as a result of 
natural and historical conditions and of close association with the tribes of Turk origin 
who had a comparatively advanced system of horse breeding. The Mongol horse in its 
pristine purity has been preserved only in the Mongohan Peoples’ Republic adjacent to 
the U.S.S R The modern Mongol horse is closely related to the Prszewalsky horse and, 
in the opinion of a number of hippologists, has descended from it. In recent years the 
opinion has become prevalent that the Prszewalsky horse is an independent type, and 
that the Mongolian horse—as judged by its skull, by the pattern of its hair coat and by 
the absence of chestnuts—is somewhat related to the Tarpan The following breeds of 
Mongohan origin are known m the U.S.S.R.. the Kirghiz, Altai, Minusink, Trans-Baikal 
and Kazakh. 

All these breeds have common exterior traits which vary sometimes under the 
influence of other breeds. The head is large, heavy and coarse, often with the convex 
nose outline; the neck is short, thick and rather low placed. The body is long; the legs 
are short and thick, with very strong hoofs. The chest is wide and deep, the back is 
straight, the hindquarters placed low but very muscular. The forelegs are placed wide and 
regularly; the hindlegs are often scimitar-shaped and brought close together at the hocks. 
The most commonly occurring colours are bay, red and grey. Irregular colours such 
as dun, roan and mouse occur quite often. The tiger-stripe pattern of roan colouration 
also occurs. 

The Kazakh horse is bred in the Kazakh S.S.R. and may be subdivided into several 
groups differing from each other. In the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, in western 
Kazakhstan, and in the Guryev Province the Adayev horse is bred. This horse is supposed 
to have an admixture of the blood of Turkmen horses. The Adayev horse has a com¬ 
paratively large stature and is unmistakably of a saddle horse type. 

Farther eastwards in Kazakhstan the Kazakh horse becomes of small stature with 
an elongated body and bears a close resemblance to the Mongohan type. 
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The Altai horse is of smaller stature than the former; it is bred in the Altai mountains 
and IS a universal utility animal providing the local population, apart from transport work, 
with meat and milk. 

The Trans-Baikal horse is bred in the Chita Province and in the Buryat-Mongolian 
Autonomous S.S.R This is a rather small horse resembling the typical Mongol horse. 

The Yakut horse is the northernmost branch of the Mongol horse. It is very strong 
and has a very shaggy hair coat. This horse, in addition to being used for all kinds of 
work, provides the Yakuts with milk, meat and with hair and wool of satisfactory quality. 
The shaggy hair coal develops particularly well during winter. 

All these breeds have been for centuries bred in droves and maintained on pastures 
all the year round It is only at the horse studs and farms that shelters and primitive 
stabling of a temporary type are constructed on pastures to provide refuge during inclement 
weather, winds, rain and snowfall It is natural selection, operating over a course of 
centuries, that developed in these horses an extraordinary degree of endurance, resistance 
to disease, excellent health and ability of adaptation to all sorts of conditions. These 
very valuable assets should be preserved when the improvement of these horses, by 
crossing with other breeds, is undertaken. 

The following measurements arc characteristic for these breeds* 



Hcighf at 

Body Lcnftfh 

Chest 

Pastern 

Bi eeds 

wit has 

A lam wise 
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cm 

cm 

cm 

cm 

Kazakh-Adayev 

140 3 

142 7 

163 9 

176 

Easiern-Kazakh 

130 0 

135 8 

155 9 

167 

Kirghiz 

134 0 

139.5 

159 6 

169 

Altai 

129 8 

104 2 

154 0 

16.8 

Trans-Baikal 

130 4 

108.0 

159 0 

169 

Yakut 

134 5 

1449 

166 9 

182 

The Altai, Eastern Kazakh and Trans-Baikal arc 

the smallest of 

the above breeds. 


The Kirghiz horse differs slightly from the Kazakh horse. Its constitution is more dry and 
the coarseness of the head is less pronounced than in the Kazakh breed. In general the 
Kirghiz horse has the distinctive features of a saddle horse, and is mainly found in high 
mountainous regions. It is bred in localities situated at an altitude of 2,000 metres 
above sea level in the Kirghiz S.S R. 

The working capacity of the above equine breeds is very high. The local population 
is very fond of rid mg, and cross-country races over large distances are frequently 
arranged. These races, bearing the local name “Baygi,” are attended by great numbers 
of people, A Kazakh horse covered a distance of 106 km in 4 hrs. 30 mins A famous 
Kazakh “ Baygist, ” gelding Kokkoshka, covered 53.3 km in 1 hr. 58 mins., at an 
average rate of 2 mins 12 secs, per 1 km. 

The Kirghiz and Kazakh horses are mainly utilised under the saddle or for carrying 
packs. In addition to trotting and galloping these horses have occasionally a pacing 
gait; this is particularly valuable for riding over distances. 

These equine breeds are being improved by the well-known breeds of saddle horses. 
Practical experience in the hybridisation of the Kazakh horse showed that one should 
not get over-enthusiastic about the possibility of getting hybrids with a very high 
proportion of the Thoroughbred blood. The grades cannot stand the severe conditions 
entailed by being kept in a troop on pastures all the year round. However, the Fi 
generation usually give quite satisfactory animals. For instance, the Fj Don x Kazakh 
hybrids have the following measurements' 154 3, 178 0, and 18.7 cm. for the height at 
withers, the chest and pastern circumference respectively. Each of the best breeds is 
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propagated by selfing without any addition of outside blood. According to the 
experience gained at the Kustanay horse breeding ranch and at the Temir horse breeding 
station, it IS quite possible to produce a horse of greater stature by proper selection 
within the breed, and by improving its management and keeping; the height of horses 
is then increased by 5 to 6 cm. within two generations. 

The Russian Trotter 

The creation of the Russian Trotter dates back to the period 1775 to 1845. An 
Arab stallion Smetanka was imported into Russia in 1775; the Russian Trotter breed 
descends from the grandson of Smetanka, Bars I. 

The honour of creating the Russian Trotter really belongs to Count Orlov-Chesmensky 
who, together with his serf-assistant V. I. Shishkin, was an outstanding horse breeder. 
The breed thus created was named after him and is called the Orlovsky Trotter. 

Orlov’s goal was the creation of a large, well-shaped harness horse with a good 
trotting gait. Being a possessor of colossal wealth and owning extremely rich breeding 
material, Orlov was able to carry out all kinds of experiments of hybridisation. He was 
able to leave for further reproduction only* the outstanding individuals which were in 
conformity with his ideal. 

The original material for the creation of the Russian Trotter was mainly furnished 
by imported harness and saddle horses. The Dutch horse exerted a particularly great 
influence in the initial period of the creation of the breed and left its imprint even in 
subsequent years The Mecklenburg horse and the Norfolk Trotter played the greatest 
part among other harness breeds which contributed to the making of the Russian Trotter. 
The Arab horse, among other saddle breeds, influenced to a great extent the creation of 
the Russian Trotter. 

From the mating of the Arab stallion Smetanka to a Danish mare a good but not 
very fast stallion, Polkan, was born. In 1784 a grey stalhon Bars I was sired by Polkan 
as a result of mating with an imported Dutch trotting mare; this grandson of Smetanka 
represented that type of a large, well-proportioned and fast horse which was Count 
Orlov’s aim. 

Bars I is, then, the progenitor of the Russian Trotter. He was utilised at the 
Khrenovo Stud for breeding purposes from 1789 to 1808 and had eleven sons. Of the 
latter Lebed I, Lubezny I and Dobry I played the most important part in the creation of 
the breed. 

In its work the Khrenovo Stud had recourse to cross breeding but so conducted 
systematic selection as to fix the desirable types once they were obtained in the course of 
hybridisation. In the subsequent work—^with a view to consolidating the desirable 
types—a method of inbreeding the Bars I line was extensively used in practice at the 
Khrenovo stud. 

Such a method of fixing the type, in combination with selecting for breeding purposes 
only those horses which were the nearest to a set standard, ensured the creation at the 
Khrenovo stud of harness trotters. The systematic speed trials over short and long 
distances up to 21 km. contributed to the success of that work. Both stallions and mares 
were allowed to participate in such trials. A good trotter was required to possess a 
regular and fast trot and a good walking pace. 

In Count Orlov’s lifetime the Khrenovo Horse Stud was completely isolated from 
horse breeding activity in the country. Horses reared at the stud were never sold outside, 
because Count Orlov never sold trotters which were used for breeding purposes. The 
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unsuitable stallions were castrated, and the mares were released from the stud only 
after being mated with saddle stallions, or if they were entirely barren. This method of 
controlling the stud was bequeathed by Count Orlov to his daughter who inherited it; 
Countess Orlov at first strictly observed the tradition established by her father Notwith¬ 
standing the existing strict control, a number of breeding mares and stallions found their 
way, under various pretexts, to the other horse studs. 

The State acquired the Khrenovo Horse Stud in 1845. From that time onward the 
Russian Trotter began to spread at first in the large estates of nobility, and towards the 
seventies of the last century it became distributed among the great mass of horse 
population, mainly through the network of State breeding stations. 

^ The documentary evidence, which has been preserved to this day, shows that, at the 
time of the purchase by the State of the Khrenovo Stud in 1845, the pedigree stock taken 
over was characterised by the following measurement indices. A group of seventeen 
stallions had an average height of 159 7cm; and a group of 183 mares—157.7 cm. 
All the stallions reserved for stud purposes were taller than 160 cm. Only eighteen 
breeding mares were below 156 cm , and forty-seven mares were over 160 cm Slowly 
finding Its way to the estates of landowners, the Trotter was utilised mainly for harness 
work on the farm and also for the production of a large carriage town horse. 

The Central Board of State Studs published for the first time in 1847 a stud book en¬ 
titled The Stud Book of Prize Winners and Horses that participated in trotting races in Russia. 

In 1827 there was organised a society, the first in Russia, which arranged trials of 
racing and trotting horses. Its headquarters were m the town of Lebedyan, one of the 
centres of horse breeding at that time. These trials were arranged with a singular lack 
of any clear system, and races were run without any specific fixed rules 

In 1834 there was organised in Moscow a racing society which had its own 
hippodrome. Following the example of the Moscow society, there was organised in 
1845 a smaller society in St. Petersburg. Yet the number of trotting horses undergoing 
tests on racecourses was at that time extremely limited, horse studs were producing 
hackney or draught horses and were not interested in speed trials at the then existing 
hippodromes. In 1885 only 395 horses were raced at the hippodromes in Russia. 

The introduction of the Totahsator considerably enlivened the activities of 
hippodromes. Racing societies then acquired funds which enabled them to increase the 
prize stakes. In 1915 these prizes totalled six million as against 110 thousand roubles in 
1880. Generous prizes ensured the uninterrupted supply of horses competing at the 
hippodromes, and it was also a great incentive to many studs to commence the breeding 
of specialised racing trotters. 

At the end of the last century the American Trotter appeared on Russian hippo¬ 
dromes. Its introduction was accompanied by the acceptance of the up-to-date sporting 
technique. The American Trotter was found to be faster than the Russian Trotter and 
beat it, in the majority of cases, on racecourses. Despite the fact that the exterior points 
of the American Trotter were inferior to those of our own horse, several horse studs 
began at that time to cross the Russian Trotter with the American horse because of its 
greater speed. But the addition of the blood of the American Trotter and the enthusiasm 
for a fast racing horse of a lighter type resulted in a slight deterioration of the exterior 
points of the Russian Trotter of the inaugural period. 

The contemporary Russian Trotter is of two basic types. The first is a rather large, 
somewhat phlegmatic horse, and the second is a light, comparatively small horse with 
a dry constitution. 
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In 1938 a mass mvcstigaljon of the breeding stock, owned by the studs breeding 
the Russian Trotter, established the fact that the average measurements of the animals 
were as follows. 



Height at 

Slantwise 

Chest 

Pastern 

Weight 


withers 

body length 

circumlei cnce 

circumference 

in kg. 


cm 

cm 

cm 

cm 

cm 

Stallions 

158 5 

158 1 

177 5 

20 2 

477 0 

Mares 

157 4 

159 7 

183 8 

194 

472 0 


It has already been mentioned above that the exterior points of the Russian Trotter 
are not uniform, there is a tendency both towards the light Oriental and the rather 
massive Dutch type In general, the breed is distinguished by its comparatively large 
head, long neck, well-developed withers, and long back and croup. A considerable 
proportion of trotters has somewhat heavy legs. The colours most commonly met with 
are grey, black and bay 

At the present time we have inaugurated experiments with a view to increasing the 
size of the trotting horse and to eliminating simultaneously the defects peculiar to that 
particular breed. As the pedigree animals are, in the main, concentrated in Stale horse 
studs, there appear to exist in the USSR, unlimited opportunities for selecting, 
matching, breeding and transferring the best breeding animals; and for segregating the 
outstanding pedigree stock at the horse studs 

With regard to its speed indices the Russian Trotter is in the main inferior to the 
American Trotter and to the Russian x American hybrid. 

On the hippodromes of the U.S.S.R. trotters are tried over the distances of 1,600 and 
3,200 m. The following indices may give a general idea of the history of records set up 


by Russian Trotters 

Speed 

over a distance of 3,200 m. 


Name of horse 


Speed 

Yea/ of record 

Bychok 


5 mins 45 secs 

1836 

Charodey 


5 mms 30 secs 

1854 

Poleshny 


5 mins 00 secs. 

1869 

Lyel 


4 mins 46 secs 

1894 

Pitometz 


4 mins 35| secs 

1900 

Krepysh 


4 mins 25 i secs 

1910 

Ulov 


4 mms 20^ secs 

1934 


Speed 

over a distance of 1,600 m 


Name of horse 


Speed 

Year of record 

Peretz 


2 mms 25J secs. 

1878 

Krokus 


2 mins. 20 secs 

1893 

Pitometz 


2 mms 14i secs 

1900 

Zaysdn 


2 mms. 12i secs 

1908 

Krepysh 


2 mms 8^ secs 

1910 

Ulov 


2 mms. 7| secs. 

1933 

Pilot 


2 mins. H secs 

1938 


It will be seen from the above tables that the records set up by Krepysh remained 
unbeaten for a considerable time; this was a phenomenal horse and invincible as long as 
it participated in trotting races. 

Great progress with the Russian Trotter has been recorded in the post-revolutionary 
period. In old Russia there were only thirty-four trotters belonging to a class of horses 
which covered a distance of 1,600 metres in 2 mins. 15 secs, or less, and only a single 
phenomenal horse, Krepysh, which ran the distance in less than 2 mins. 10 secs. 

It IS necessary to note the fact that the overwhelming majority of horses end their 
racing career at the age of four to five years and only outstanding individual animals 
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are allowed to race on the hippodromes at a later age. Thus, the majority of horses 
set up their life records while they are still young 

The following leading lines can be identified in the contemporary Russian Trotter 
breed. 

The Varmik line ,—This line has become widespread and very popular within the last 
few decades. The characteristic feature of the line is its high speed over short distances. 
The mares have the following average measurements* height at withers—158 cm , length 
of the body—160 cm , chest circumference—184 cm and pastern circumference—19 5 cm. 

At the present lime several new lines have branched olT from the Varmik line The 
most important among them are the lines of Barchuk, Barm, Molodoy, and Veterok. 
The Barchuk line is represented by rather massive horses with the following average 
measurements* the height at withers—160 5 cm , the length of the body—164 cm , chest 
circumference—191 cm. and pastern circumference —20 cm 

The Koreshok line. —This, like the Varmik Ime, has a number of ramifications. In 
general this line, as far as the body measurements arc concerned, is quite close to the 
average for the breed, but has a somewhat lower mdex m respect of the pastern circum¬ 
ference. The horses of the Koreshok line arc somewhat gross m appearance, with weak 
fetlocks, and there are many individuals with a pendulous croup. The horses belonging 
to this line are fast but cannot maintain their speed over a distance of any length In 
this line the outstanding independent groups of the stallions Shkiper, Zayatz, Livan, 
Ukhvat, have now been established 

The Zenit line has become widely distributed through his son Elbrus. At the present 
time the son of Elbrus, Bubenchik, has proved himself an excellent sire having produced 
a number of high-class trotters headed by the record breaker Valse (2 mins. 5| secs at 
the age of three years). This particular line has some defects such as a soft back and an 
overhanging croup. 

The Leiuchy line has become widely distnbutcd through the sons and grandsons of 
his sons Gromadny and Vom. The ofTspring of the two latter sires differ sharply from 
each other. Gromadny, being himself a large horse, produced large but somewhat 
high-legged offspring. The foals sired by Vom are of good class hut not so tali. The 
line is characterised by good staying power over long distances, fiery temperament and 
high speed. The best trotter m prc-revolutionary Russia, Krepysh, is Gromadny’s son 
At the present time the progress of the line is mainly due to the offspring of Vom which 
gave a number of high-class trotters headed by such record breakers as Volodar, 
Dukachen, Episode and others. Vom's descendants are widely used at the horse studs 
for breeding purposes. 

The Lovchy line is the youngest and at the same time the leading line of the breed. 
The horses of this line are distinguished by their size and by good staying power; the 
measurements of the mares, Lovchy's daughters, arc as follows height at wither?—160 
cm., slantwise length—162 cm., the chest and pastern circumference—186 and 19.6 cm. 
respectively. Thus, Lovchy’s offspring exceed, m all their basic measurements, the 
average for the breed. Lovchy gave the greatest number of fast foals headed by the 
record breaker UIov. 

In addition to those enumerated above there are other lines with which breeding 
work is conducted; but quantitatively these lines are represented somewhat poorly. 
These are ^he lines of Udaloy, Tabor, Zadorny, Krupny IJ, Ogon, Khvalyony, Kryazh, 
Bystry, Berkut, and others. 

The Russian Trotter is of great economic importance, being m fact the nearest 
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approach to the universal or general utility horse. Satisfactory results of cross breeding 
have created a firm basis for using the breed principally to improve the main body of 
Russian horses. At the present time the Russian Trotter has become very widely 
distributed. Among the registered pedigree horses entered m the district stud books, 
not less than Ihirty-mne per cent, are represented by trotters. 

The greatest density of trotter population is m the provinces of the central part of 
the R S.F.S.R. In these provinces up to seventy-five per cent, of the total number of 
registered pedigree animals is represented by trotters. 

The best elite group of the pedigree horses is concentrated at the State horse studs. 
The Russian Trotter is also bred at a number of pedigree ranches owned by collective 
farmers. They not only reproduce the lines created at the horse studs; they also produce, 
by using their own stock, outstanding animals that have high speed and staying power 
indices. 

During the offensive operations of the Nazi Armies the greater part of the pedigree 
stock owned by horse studs was evacuated into the eastern provinces of the Soviet Union 
After the liberation of the territories temporarily occupied by the enemy the horse studs 
were returned in corpore to their home farms and began their normal work. Among the 
evacuated horse studs were such large establishments as the Khrenovo, Chesma, Tula 
and others. 

Those studs which had not managed to evacuate pedigree animals in time were 
mercilessly looted by the invaders. In particular the Germans stole the greater part of 
the pedigree stock at the Horse Stud No. 62 and destroyed the farms and equipment of 
the Smolensk, Kopyrevshchina, Alexandrovsk, and other studs. 

By far the greatest loss inflicted by the invaders was upon the pedigree ranches 
owned by collective farms. The State pedigree stables in the Kursk and Orel Provinces 
were completely destroyed; as well as scores of valuable ranches of collective farms m 
many districts of the Ukrainian and Belorussian S.S.R. and other provinces and republics 
invaded by the German bandits. All these establishments have now begun their work 
anew 


Thf Russo- Amfrican Trotter 


As has been mdicated above, the importation of American trotters ceased in the 
year 1900; and from that year onward the hybrids were bred by selfing alone. This 
work has now been conducted for more than forty years. We are able to state with 
complete justification that we have succeeded in creating an independent trotting breed; 
It is a very fast horse and is, generally speaking, a type of light draught or hackney horse. 
The Russo-American Trotter differs from the Russian Trotter by its smaller stature and 
greater dryness of the constitution. The average measurements of the breed are given 
in the table below: 

t 

Height at Slantwise Chest Pastern 

withers length of body circumference circumference 


cm 

Stallions .. .. 156.7 

Marcs . .. .. 156 5 


cm 

cm 

cm. 

154 7 ' 

172.7 

19.3 

156.3 

174 9 

19.0 


Among the best known American stallions which were used for cross breeding in 
the U.S.S.R. we may name Bingen (through his son Gay-Bingen), Bob Douglas (a record 
of 2 mins. 4 secs, over a distance of 1,600 m.), Baron Rogers (a record of 2 mins, 9 secs, 
over a distance of l,6(X)m), Pass Rose, Wilburn and General Forrest. All these 
stallions have been mated with the best mares. 
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In the Russo-Araerican Trotter breed individual lines and types have also been 
created. The hnes are named after the American stallions enumerated above. There 
are dilferent types, varying, according to the size of the body, from small animals with 
dry constitution to large ammals with heavy bones. An outstanding specimen of a 
large Russo-American Trotter is the stallion Dobychnik, by Zamorskoye Chudo and 
Donna. His record time is 2 mins. 6| secs, over a distance of 1,600 m.; he was the 
champion of that particular breed at the All-Union Agricultural Show held in 1939; 
Dobychnik is about 170 cm. tall. A somewhat smaller representative of the breed, 
Petushnok (by Trepet and Prelest), has a record time of 2 mins. secs, over a distance of 
1,600 m. Talantlivy, the son of a Russian stallion, Dadar, is another outstanding 
animal. 

In the main the Russo-Amencan trotters are faster than the Russian, though the 
best distance records have been estabhshed by the Russian trotter Ulov, the son of 
Lovchy and Udachnaya. 

The Russo-Aracrican Trotter has a number of defects which have to be eliminated 
by proper selection in breeding. Narrow-chested animals, or those with curved hocks, 
occur quite often. The total number of Russo-Amencan trotters is about the same as 
that of the Russian breed. There are special horse studs where Russo-Amencan trotters 
are bred. The Dubrovka Stud m the Ukrainian S S.R. and the Elan Stud in the Saratov 
Province are better known than others. 

The Do.^ Breed 

The Don saddle breed is common in the provinces of the middle and lower reaches 
of the Don and the Volga rivers. There are localities in Kirghizia where the Don horse 
is bred as well. This is the most valuable Russian saddle horse. The assets of the Don 
horse were particularly well demonstrated during the patriotic war of 1812; at that time 
Russian Don Cossacks under their Ataman Piatov gave the army of Napoleon no rest 
by harassing it with continuous raids. The Cossacks made a campaign unprecedented in 
the annals of cavalry, having marched to Paris and back mounted on their Don horses. 
The Don horses likewise distinguished themselves as tireless and hardy ammals during 
Suvorov’s campaigns in Italy and m Switzerland. Wherever the Don horse was used 
it was found to be an excellent strong animal, tireless, hardy, obedient and not very 
particular about its food. 

The valuable properties of the breed may be traced back to its original ancestors. 
The basis of the contemporary Don breed is the old Cossack horse. The latter originated 
in the first place from the Mongolian and Nogay, and, later, from the Kalmyk horses. 
It would appear that the Nogay horse exerted the greatest influence upon the formation 
of the Don breed. 

The Cossacks, the free Russian people, settled over the banks of the Don river and 
undertook the task of guarding Russian frontiers against the raids of nomadic Tartars, 
Nogays and Circassians. The state of constant emergency—of being called suddenly to 
a combat, or undertaking long marches on horseback—acted as an incentive to Cossack 
settlers in creating a breed of saddle horses. 

The old Don horse was not very large; in the second and third decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century its improvement by Persian and Karabakh stallions was begun. The 
Persian and Karabakh stallions found their way at that time to the horse ranches on the 
Don. Instances were recorded of the complete horse studs of Karabakh horses having 
been bought in the Caucasus and driven over to the Don river. The Persian and Karabakh 
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horse imparted to the Don horse the pronounced saddle type, a noble dry head and a 
characteristic golden colour. In addition to the Persian and Karabakh breeds, the 
Arab and Orlov-Rastopchin stallions participated in the improvement of the Don horse. 
Subsequent to 1825 English Thoroughbreds were imported into the provinces of the Don. 
Yet this cross-breeding experiment was not attended by any particular success; the hybrid 
offspring failed to develop where good conditions of management and care were lacking. 

There arose, on the river Don, a great number of horse studs. The Government 
encouraged their development by leasing land for the purpose at a very low price. The 
Don breed was created in the conditions of the drove system under which the animals 
range freely all the year round. It has been said about this breed that the Don horse is 
an improved breed as to its origin and a free-range animal according to its rearing. 

The Don breed is drstinguishcd by its large stature. The measurements of the Don 
stallions are as follows* the height at withers—159 2 cm., slantwise length of the body— 
159 9 cm., the chest and pastern circumference—185.1 and 20 9 cm. respectively. The 
corresponding figures for the mares are as follows: the height at withers—156 4 cm., 
slantwise length of the body—159 8 cm, the chest and pastern circumference—186.7 
and 19.6 cm. respectively. The head is dry, somewhat elongated, with expressive eyes, 
with a straight and sometimes slightly concave profile The neck is long and straight 
and IS set up moderately high. The withers are not very high but long; the back is straight, 
the croup is long and straight. The chest is deep with great circumference. The forelegs 
quite often have insufficiently developed pasterns, and the hocks are quite frequently too 
closely placed. The colour is mainly golden-red, or bay with a golden tint. 

At the present time several types can be distinguished m the breed. The principal 
among them is the Persian type, a dry, noble horse with a long body, very powerful and 
with great chest circumference. The horses of this type are fairly good for harness 
work as well. 

The working capacity of the Don horse is quite good. Thus, a two-year-old stallion, 
Dalmat, covered the distance of 1,000 m. in I mm 9 secs The stallion Bolivar, the 
champion of the All-Union Agricultural Show, covered the distance of 1,600 m. at the 
age of three years in 1 mm. 49 secs. 

The drawback of the breed is a rather inelastic trot and gallop. It is explained by 
the fact that the Don horse has a straight shoulder bone Therefore, the breeders always 
endeavour to remove this drawback by means of suitable selection and matings The 
soundest and the best part of the breed is selfed; and only the worst breeding material 
receives the addition of English Thoroughbred blood. At the present time valuable lines 
have been established in the Don breed The best known among them is the line of 
^tal]lon Dnevnik, through his son Dorogoy, who was the champion of the All-Union 
Agricultural Show in 1940. Another valuable line is that of the stallion Buyan through 
his son Bolivar, who amazed by his classiness the visitors to the All-Union Agricultural 
Show of 1939. Another interesting line is that of Pion, through his son Zhasmm, who 
is the breeding sire on a collective farm. 

All the above lines belong to the Persian type. The stallion Patron and his son 
Zhaker-Krupnyi are the representatives of the lines of a more solid type; the latter 
stallion is a powerful but somewhat long-legged animal. 

A number of English Thoroughbred stallions have sired successful hybrids when 
mated to^ Don mares. Such was Simpatyaga (by Saltpetre and Little Dolly) which 
produced quite a number of valuable horses by the Don mares. 

Good hybrids have also been produced by the English Thoroughbreds Svyatetz, 
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Inferno, Koshmar, Saygon. The English x Don hybrids are faster than the Don horse. 
For example, a three-year-old English x Don stallion Dolgozhdanny covered the distance 
of 1,600 m. in 1 min 46 secs Two-year-olds covered the distance of 1,000 m. in 1 min, 
6 secs. In view of the great value of English x Don hybrids, these are being interbred 
without any further addition of English Thoroughbred blood. The mam task confronting 
the modem breeder is the production from the hybrids of an independent breed which 
would possess more valuable qualities than the Don horse 

The Don and English x Don hybrids are used with success for improving the breeds 
of horses of Mongol origin; and for that reason they should have a great future in the 
USSR. The offspring of the Don stallion preserve their hardiness and develop well 
m the severe conditions of maintenance in droves which are kept in the open practically 
throughout the year. 

The Akhal-Teke Breed 

The Akhal-Teke horse was evolved by the Turkmen tribe “Teke” in the oases of 
southern Turkmenia This should be considered one of the most ancient and unique 
breeds of the world. As there arc practically no special pastures in that part of 
Turkmenia, the natural vegetation of the land is hardly of any importance m providing 
fodder for the Akhal-Teke horse. In accordanCc with horse breeding practice 
established from time immemorial the tethered animals have been fed on a mixture of 
Medicago (lucerne) and barley. 

The Akhal-Teke breed descended from the horses of the southern type renowned 
for Its qualities from the earliest historical times. The Akhal-Teke are specialised 
saddle horses which arc well adapted to work in conditions of and and hot deserts 
The nobility and dryness of their constitution, the unique beauty of their form, the 
fineness of the skin and its light hair coat arc due in a considerable degree to the original 
ancestors of the Akhal-Teke horses as much as to the climatic and environmental 
conditions m which they live and are kept 

The average measurements of Akhal-Teke horses are as follows: 




Height at 

Chest 

Pastern 



withers 

circumference 

circumference 



cm 

cm 

cm 

Stallions .. 

• • 

154.4 

167 6 

190 

Mares 

V 4 

152 2 

165 0 

18 1 


The head of the Akhal-Teke horse is dry and light with small mobile cars, wide and fine 
nostrils, and with large lively and very expressive eyes. The neck is usually long, the 
withers high, the chest narrow and often insufficiently deep; the back is long and is, 
quite often, somewhat soft; the croup is long and well formed; and the shape and 
posture of the legs is usually quite regular; the legs are dry, with well-developed joints 
and strong tendons. 

The basic colours of Akhal-Teke horses are grey and bay, but golden-dun and golden- 
red colours are also met with; the latter give a very striking appearance to the horse. 

A group of the Akhal-Teke horses, exhibited at the All-Union Agricultural Show 
held in Moscow in 1939-40, because of their unique beauty, was greatly admired by the 
visitors 

The Akhal-Teke horse excels particularly under the saddle and possesses great 
endurance on long marches in hot climatic conditions. This was confirmed by the march 
undertaken m summer of 1935 by Turkmens riding on Akhal-Teke and lomud horses 
along the route Ashabad-Moscow. In eighty-four days 4,300 km, were covered in 
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extremely variable climatic and geographic conditions; about 1,000 kra. were travelled 
over an arid, waterless desert, over sands and rocks, roadless and devoid of vegetation; 
and 360 km. across the Kara-Kum sands were traversed in three days. 

The trials carried out on the hippodromes of the U.S.S.R, showed that Akhal-Teke 
horses had a speed inferior only to that of the English Thoroughbreds. Thus during flat 
races held at the city of Ashabad the Akhal-Teke two-year-old stallion Kara-Kir covered 
the distance of 1,000 m in 1 mm 6 secs.; and a stallion Yulduz in the city of Tashkent 
covered the distance of 1,600 m. in 1 mm 49| secs. Tn the city of Alma-Ata an Akhal- 
Teke stallion Beduin covered the distance of 2,400 m in 2 mins. 55| secs. 

The Akhal-Teke horses are bred at some collective farms of the Turkmen S.S.R., 
and at the Horse Stud No. 69 in Turkmenia and No. 49 in Kazakhstan. The Marii 
State Pedigree Farm of Akhal-Teke horses has functioned since 1936. The basic method 
of improving the breed is selling and line breeding. The State stud book of Akhal-Teke 
horses has now been established. 

The Akhal-Teke stallions have been successfully utilised for the improvement of 
small unproductive steppe breeds. The best results have been obtained by crossbreeding 
Kazakh horses with Akhal-Teke in a comparatively mild chmate of south Kazakhstan, 
where the young stock was maintained in satisfactory conditions. 

A number of State breeding stations m the U.S.S R. have been provided with stalhons 
of the Akhal-Teke breed. 


Thf loMUD Brled 


The lomud breed originated from the same ancient original stock as the Akhal-Teke 
horse. However, the breed has been evolved by the Turkmen tribe “lomud’* in 
conditions different from those which influenced the formation of the Akhal-Teke horse. 
The animals are maintained in droves on the plains of northern Turkmenia where there 
are pastures with excellent meadow-steppe vegetation. For this reason the lomud 
horse differs slightly in type from the Akhal-Teke breed. 

The lomud horse possesses a fiery temperament; it has a dry constitution, the 
nobility of form and the harmonious bodily conformation of a saddle horse. Being of a 
somewhat smaller stature and having a lesser speed than the Akhal-Teke horse, the 
lomud breed yet possesses an outstanding degree of endurance. 

The lomud horse is well adapted to the climatic conditions of northern Turkmenia 
where the summer’s heat is followed by severe winter frosts. 


Stallions 

Mares 


Measw emenis of lomud Horses 


at 

withers 
cm 
151 9 
150 2 


Chest 

cu cumfei ence 
cm 
162 3 
168 8 


Fastetn 

circumference 


cm. 
19 3 
18 3 


At the races held in Ashabad, lomud horses covered a distance of 1,000 m. in 
I min. 10 secs, (stallion Bayram); and a distance of 1,600 m. in 1 mm. 52 secs, (mare 
Bal-Bili, at the age of three years). lomud horses covered in 168 hours a distance from 
Tashauz to Atrek (800 km.) over the Kara-Kum sands They showed their excellent 
stamina in 1935 participating with the Akhal-Teke horses m the march from Ashabad to 
Moscow as has been mentioned above. 

The chief breeding centre of lomud horses is in the Tashauz Province ot the 
Turkmen S S.R where a State pedigree farm has been organised. The lomud horse also 
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A Khirizig breed on its native steppes in the Khirizig 


occurs in the Krasnovodsk and Chardzhou Provinces of the Turkmen S.S R., in the 
foothills and mountains of the Kopet-Dag, and in the valleys of the rivers Sumbar, 
Chandyr and Atrek Small numbers of lomud mares are maintained at several horse 
studs in the Soviet Union. Some State breeding stations possess stallions of the lomud 
breed. 

The principal method of breeding is selfing by selecting and matching various lines. 
Where the animals exhibited extreme lack of class in their bodily conformation, the 
lomud horse has been improved by crossing it with the Akhal-Teke breed The lomud 
horse possesses in full measure the characters of a good saddle horse, as far as its 
exterior and utility points are concerned 

The Karabair Breed 

This IS a breed indigenous to Uzbekistan and a considerable part of Tadjikistan. 
It belongs to a general utility type which is suitable both for saddle and pack work as 
well as for work in harness 

The districts in which contemporary Karabair horses are bred have been known 
since the early days as the breeding centres of outstanding animals Two mam factors 
contributed to the formation in these localities of the Karabair horse. Firstly, the 
constant demand for such a type of horse; and, secondly, the contact of local horses 
with the saddle horses of the southern type (during the period of Arab conquests) and 
with the massive Mongolian horses (during the period of Mongolian invasions). The 
agriculture is well developed m these regions; the land yields m abundance such highly 
nutritious feeding stuffs as barley and lucerne; and there are rich natural pastures in 
mountainous districts For these reasons and owing to the great fondness of the native 
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population for good horses, the Karabair breed has undergone considerable improvement 
in the course of time. 

The contemporary Karabair horse is characterised by its medium height, regular 
exterior points, sound and strong constitution, and by strength and endurance. 

The national horse sports and competitions—the so-called “goat-snatching*'—played 
an important part, as much as the usual selection according to the capacity for work, 
in the development of good qualities of the Karabair breed. The game of “goat- 
snatching” makes great demands upon the horse, which should have strength and must 
be quick,- sure-footed and of energetic temperament. This game consists in one of the 
horsemen careering along holding in his hands the body of a goat whilst other members 
of the team try by sheer force to take it away from him. The stallions proved as winners 
in this game are widely used for breeding purposes 

Two basic types of the Karabair horse can be distinguished The first type has the 
conformation of a light saddle or pack horse, and it is distributed in mountainous 
localities. The second is a heavy, massive type approximating to the harness horse and 
IS widespread in the valleys and in the foothills of Uzbekistan. 


The following table gives an idea of the measurements of the average 

and outstanding 

representatives of the breed: 

Height at 

Chest 

Pastern 


withci s 

circumjercnce 

cinumfercncc 


cm 

cm 

cm. 

Average measurements of Karabair mares 

143 3 

1590 

179 

Average measurcmcnis of Karabair stallions 

146.2 

160 1 

18 7 

Best stallions of the saddle type 

156 0 

172 0 

18 5 

Best stallions of the harness type . 

157 0 

1800 

20 5 


The best two-year-olds covered the distance of 1,000 m. in a flat race in 1 min. 9 sees, 
or 1 min, 10 secs ; they ran the distance of 1,600 m. in I mm. 58 secs to 1 min. 59 secs ; 
and a distance of 2,400 m. in 2 mins. 54 secs. Karabair horses gave a good account of 
themselves in steeplechases and also showed good results in long-distance marches over 
every kind of ground or geographical relief. 

At the present time the improvement of Karabairs by selfing is conducted at one 
horse stud and one State pedigree farm in Uzbekistan. A Stale stud book of Karabairs 
has been founded and published. 

The least valuable proportion of Karabairs has been improved by the addition of 
the blood of Anglo-Arab and English Thoroughbred stallions. Karabair stallions have 
been utilised for quite a long time for improving local horses in the Turkmen, Kirghiz, 
Tadjik and Kazakh S.S Rs. The Uzbek S.S.R. occupies the leading place in so far as 
this breed is concerned. 


The Lokai Breed 

The Lokai horse has been created by the Uzbek tribe, “Lokai,” by crossing the 
horses of Mongolian stock with the southern saddle breeds; the influence exerted by the 
lomud, Karabair and Arab horses on the formation of the Lokai breed can be traced up 
to recent years. 

The national horse game of “goat-snatching” likewise exerted great influence upon 
the formation of the Lokai horse; the game demands from the horse strength, endurance, 
manoeuvrabilHy and speed. It is to the combined efifeci of selection, inevitably resulting 
frorp the “goal-snatching“ games, to crossbreeding and to good nutritional conditions 
on the rich mountainous pastures of Tadjikistan that the creation of the Lokai horse. 
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which IS eminently suited to the work on high mountains and plateaux, should be 
attributed. 

The Lokai horse is utilised with equal success under saddle or pack, for drawing 
carts and wagons, and for agricultural work. The animal drawing a considerable 
weight easily moves over steep inclines and narrow mountain paths; it is sure-footed and 
goes forward boldly without reducing its pace even during the night. 

Working under the saddle in mountains, the Lokai horse is able to cover sixty to 
eighty km. per twenty-four hours, it can carry a pack weighing seventy to eighty kg ; 
at a walking pace it covers six to seven km per hour; and by using changing gait can do 
twelve to fourteen km. per hour During races the best horses—irrespective of the 
weight of the rider—have covered the distance of 1,600 m in 2 mins 50 secs 


Measurements of Lokoi Horses 




Height at 

Chest 

Pastern 



witheis 

at cutnfcreme 

cit cum f era 



cm 

cm 

cm 

Stallions .. 


145 7 

161 6 

19 0 

Mares 


142 5 

162 0 

180 


The outstanding individual stallions reach the height of 150 to 158 cm. In the 
Tadjik S.S.R a State horse-breeding farm and the State stud co-ordinate and direct the 
work of the pedigree horse ranches producing Lokai horses 

At the present time the Lokai horse has been recognised as an improving breed for 
the total horse population in southern and south-eastern parts of Tadjikistan A State 
stud book was established for this breed m 1938 

Thp Kabarda BUblD 

The Kabarda horse is one of the most remarkable Caucasian breeds. Its origin is 
lost in antiquity and the breed is in fact a complex hybrid produced as a result of crossing 
horses of the Mongolian root with eastern breeds 

The commercial and religious contacts of Caucasian peoples with the Muslim 
countries of the Near East created conditions under which valuable breeding stallions 
found their way into the Caucasus Subsequently the breed was reproduced by selfing. 

The Kabarda horse is suitable both for saddle and pack work, but it is utilised by 
mountaineers in the Caucasus mainly under the saddle. The horse is invaluable where 
movement over the mountains is necessary The Kabarda horse adroitly climbs steep 
mountain paths; it carefully descends downhill, walks sure-fooledly over the narrow 
and dangerous mountain roads and boldly crosses turbulent mountain rivers and streams. 
The breed is distinguished by the following exterior features It has a dry, elongated head, 
with a slightly convex profile, the ears are long and fine; the chest is deep, the back is 
straight; the legs are solid with excellent hoofs which quite often remain unshod The 
“cow-like” posture of the hind legs is fairly common, but for a horse moving in the 
mountains this can hardly be regarded as a serious defect of bodily conformation. 

Average measurements oj the Kabarda breed 

Height at Chest Pastern 

withers circumjerence circumjereiice 

cm. cm cm. 

Stallions. 152 5 173 5 19.3 

Mares . .. .. 148.1 174 3 18 1 

The colour is mainly bay without any peculiar markings. The breed has a good 
working capacity. In 1936 there was organised a race around the Caucasus mountain 
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range in order to test the stamina of Kabarda horses. During the trials the horses had 
to climb the high Klukhof pass, which is considered impassable m winter. The total 
distance was 3,000 km. and was covered in forty-seven marches. Within a month the 
same horses completed the race from Rostov on the Don to Pyatigorsk, a distance of 
600 km., in five days over the mud-covered roads. The Kabarda horse set up good 
records over short distances as well. For example, a Kabarda mare, Aza, covered 
100 km. in 4 hours 25 mins. 

The record time of 1 min. 16 secs, over a distance of 1,000 m. for two-year-olds 
has been established by the marc Shalushka, at the Pyatigorsk hippodrome. The breed 
was likewise found to work well in harness on the flat. 

Selfing IS the principal method of breeding. However, some individuals deviating 
from the pure type of the Kabarda horse have been mated to the English Thoroughbred 
and Arab stallions. The resultant hybrids proved themselves quite good saddle horses. 

There are State breeding ranches and studs producing the Kabarda horse m the 
Caucasus. The following breeding stallions are widely known: Atlas, Borey and Babak 
(a champion at the All-Union Agricultural Show held in 1939). The first named, Atlas, 
IS the founder of its own notable line. 


The Arab Breed 


The Arab horse was evolved in the Arabian peninsula. It is the ultimate product 
of many ccntuiies of breeding. By selecting the breeding stock only from those 
individuals which had the greatest endurance under actual working conditions in the 
desert, the breed has been perfected 

At the present time the breed is extensively distributed in many countries of the 
world* in England, France, Hungary, Austria, Poland, Spain and others. The Arab 
has been bred at the horse studs in the U.S.S.R. where it participated m the formation 
of a number of contemporary, improved equine breeds. 

The Arab is one of the most beautiful among the typical saddle horses It has a 
dry constitution, possesses harmonious bodily form, is swift in its movements, and is 
docile; it is endowed with good health, has a great power of endurance and is quite 
fertile. 


Measurements of Arab Horses m the US.S.R. 




Height at 

Chest 



withers 

circumference 



cm 

cm 

SiaUions 


152 0 

173 0 

Mares 


147 0 

174 1 


Pastern 

circumference 


cm. 
19 2 
184 


The record time of Arab horses m the U.S S.R was 1 mm. 55 secs, and 2 mins. 51 secs, 
for the distances of 1,600 and 2,400 m. respectively In cross-country trials over long 
distances Arab horses showed their superiority over many other breeds of saddle horses 
In the U.S.S.R. both the Arab and the Anglo-Arab horse have been bred at the 
State studs. Stallions have been utilised for the improvement of local horses in the 
Azerbaidjan, Uzbek, Tadjik, Georgian and Kazakh Republics. The hybrids sired by 
such stallions had a dry constitution, harmonious bodily form, and were unmistakably 
classy in appearance. 

The Strelets Breed 


This breed was created towards the end of the nineteenth century at the Strelets 
State Stud in the dry steppes of the south-eastern part of the Ukraine. The name of the 
breed is thus derived from that of the above stud. At first the Anglo-Arab stallions were 
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used at this stud to improve the mountainous breeds which served as foundation stock. 
Subsequently the Oriental type was enhanced by the systematic importations of Turkmen, 
Karabakh, Bokhara and Arab stallions. The last named had the greatest predominance 
in the creation of the breed. The final product of complete hybridisation, the Strelets 
horse, is a unique type; it is a Russian-Arab possessing greater stature and speed than 
Its progenitors. 

The Strelets horse became famous not only in Russia but in many other countries, 
having first attracted general attention during the Pans World Exhibition in 1900. 

After the Civil War only a small group of Strelets stallions and marcs was preserved. 
These animals constituted the foundation stock from which the restoration of the breed 
at one of the horse studs in northern Caucasus has been accomplished. The Strelets horse 
is now bred at this stud either by selling or by crossing it with the pure bred Arab stallions. 

Measurements of Strelets Horse 



Height ot 

Chest 

Pastern 


withers 

circumference 

circumference 


cm 

cm 

cm 

Sialiions 

154 4 

172 8 

J8-6 

Mares 

152 2 

1772 

19 1 

Average measurements of 
Arab x Strelets mares . 

15L0 

1770 

185 


Being rather like pure bred Arabs in their exterior points and in theu* classiness and 
elegance, though of somewhat larger stature, the Strelets stallions have proved their 
excellence for improving saddle horses m the Azerbaidjan, Tadjik and Georgian Republics. 
Without detracting from the good points and assets of the aboriginal horses, the addition 
of Strelets blood imparted to hybrids a greater harmony and nobility of form as well as 
enhanced their speed. 

The English Thoroughbred 

Among the world's saddle breeds the first place is justly occupied by the English 
Thoroughbred. Racing played the principal role in the evolution and perfection of the 
breed. The same holds true in regard to the U.S S.R ; only those English Thoroughbred 
stallions that showed an outstanding performance during trials on hippodromes were 
and are admitted to the studs. 

Since its introduction into Russia, this breed has been everywhere maintained in 
good conditions; its management, feeding and training at the best horse studs of the 
U.S.S R. is excellent, and English Thoroughbreds undergo systematic trials on 
hippodromes. 

In conformity with other countries of the world where English Thoroughbreds are 
kept, there exists for this breed a State stud book in the U S.S.R.; it provides all the 
necessary details pertaining to the performance, pedigree and points of each animal 
entered into it. 

At the present time there has been evolved in the U S S R its own type of English 
Thoroughbred as a result of systematic selection in peculiar climatic and environmental 
conditions of the Soviet Union. 

The basic measurements of English Thoroughbreds at the studs in the U.S.S.R. are 


as follows: 


Height at 

Chest 

Pastern 



withers 

circumference 

circitmferem e 



cm 

iin 

cm 

Stallior» .. 

m 

159.0 

179 0 

19 5 

Mares 

• • 

157.0 

179 0 

J9.0 
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Individual animals occasionally reach the height (at withers) up to 175 cm. with the 
chest and pastern circumference equalling 2(X) and 22 cm respectively. 

This horse has the sharply pronounced features of a saddle horse; it is large of 
stature; its constitution is dry; and its peculiar exterior points have become firmly 
established The breed has an energetic temperament, matures early, and shows a great 
galloping speed. 

The time records of English Thoroughbreds in the USSR, are as follows: 


Two-year-oldS““ 


1 , Over a distance of 

2 Over a distance of 

Tliree-year-olds — 

1 . Over a distance of 

2 Over a distance of 

3 Over a distance of 

4 Over a distance of 

5. Over a distance of 

6 . Over a distance of 


1,6CX) 

m - 

-1 

min 

40 

sees 

1,600 

m - 


mm 

40 

1 secs 

1,600 

m - 

-1 

min 

39 

secs 

1,600 

m ~ 

^-I 

mm 

39 

4 secs. 

2,400 

m - 

■“ 2 

mm 

31 

1 secs 

2,400 

in - 

“-2 

mm 

33 

sees 

3,200 

m - 

-3 

mm 

28 

secs 

3,200 

m - 

-3 

mm 

30 

5 secs. 


Shown by the stallion Monolog 
(Granil 11 \ Mctchtza) 
Shown by the mare Fencia 
(Budynok x Fantastichna) 

Shown by the stallion Terek 
(Simpatyaga < Teipsikhora) 
Shown by the mare Sakmara 
(Budynok \ Svivi) 

Shown by the stallion Express 
(Sirokko X Eloile) 

Shown by the mare Trel 
(Budynok >' Trilby) 

Shown by the stallion Sector II 
(lagor Spesivaya) 

Shown by the maie Sakmeia 
(Budynok x Svivi) 


During the 1944 racing season on the Moscow hippodrome the principal two-year-old 
prizes were won by the following “The Grand Prize”~by the mare Parizet (Izgib x 
Panorama), for threc-ycar-olds—“The Grand All-Union” (Derby)—by the mare 
Bereza (Zagar x Bezgelek); and for older animals—“The USSR. Prize”—by the 
stallion Sabur (Boemon x Sandusya). 

For English Thoroughbreds linebreeding was exclusively used in the past. At the 
present time a number of new progressive lines, derived from the old ones, have been 
evolved in the U S.S.R. In a number of studs of the Soviet Union there are valuable 
groups of breeding mares with which the systematic selection has been and is practised. 

SRIHB has now inaugurated studies to ascertain the effect of the recombination of 
different lines; considerable attention has been devoted to the work conducted in 
individual groups of marcs and to that conducted with breeding stallions imported from 
abroad. 


Russian Saddle Horse 

The Orlov-Rastopchin Breld 

The Russian saddle horse was created by merging (beginning in 1845) two independent 
Russian saddle breeds, the Orlov and Rastopchin. The first had a great proportion of 
the blood of the English Thoroughbred; it was a large, classy horse with very beautiful 
movement, and was mainly bred for the nding-school work The second, which had a 
large admixture of the Arab blood, was reared and trained for fiat racing; and, though 
somewhat smaller and of less striking appearance than the Orlov horse, it was quite fast. 

The.merging of the two breeds led to the creation of a new type of large elegant 
horse, Anglo-Arab in its origin. The Orlov-Rastopchin horses were bred at several 
studs in the Ukraine. As a result of the Imperialist War of 1914, followed by German 
occupation and the activities of counter-revolutionary bands, the animals were almost 
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entirely exterminated. In recent years the Derkulsky stud has begun the resuscitation 
of the Russian saddle horse. This stud exhibited, at the All-Union Agricultural Show of 
1939-40, in Moscow, a group of large and elegant black horses of lean body build. 

The mares have the following average measurements: the height at withers—158 cm.; 
the chest and pastern circumference—180 and 19 cm. respectively; the stallions vary in 
height fxom 160-162 cm and are eminently suited for improving aboriginal saddle horses 
m the U.S S R. 

As a result of German occupation during the recent war the breeding stock of the 
Derkulsky stud has been entirely lost. Only a few stallions of this Russian breed now 
remain at some of the State studs and stables. 

Heavy Draught Horses 

The western Heavy breeds appeared in Russia in the seventies of the last century. 
Mostly scallions were imported from abroad by the State studs and the State breeding 
ranches. The Khrenovo State Stud had a department which bred Heavy Horses. The 
development of industry at the end of the nineteenth century, and the growth of cities, 
accompanied by an increased circulation of goods, stimulated great interest in the breeding 
of a heavy transport horse With the exception of Bityug, which was not strictly speaking 
a Heavy Horse, there were no aboriginal breeds of heavy horses in Russia. Bityug is a 
draught horse which was formerly bred m the Voronezh Province, in the districts along 
the River Bityug. The breed was formed by selecting for transport work the best, 
largest and strongest working horses. The local horses in these districts were improved 
by heavy trotters. Bityug horses were known for Iheir strength. It has been placed on 
record that they could draw a load of 3,500 kg., and that they covered a distance of 
98 verstas* in 6 hrs 33 mins. Yet this breed completely disappeared in the pre- 
revolutionary era as a result of the lack of attention on the part of State horse breeding 
establishments and the competition of imported breeds of Heavy Horses; the Bityug 
breed was largely interbred with other Heavy Horses. 

At the present time good progress has been made in the endeavour to produce a 
breed similar to Bityug by using the Heavy Trotter and the Clydesdale as foundation 
stock. This breed has been given the name of Voronezh harness horse. The goal 
aimed at is the creation of a large horse which would at the same time be a good mover. 
From among the western heavy breeds Brabangons, Percherons, Clydesdales and 
Ardennes have been mainly bred in the U S.S.R. Good results, both as regards the 
average measurements and the type, have been obtained with the above breeds. 

The measurements of Russian heavy horses can be seen in the table below: 



Height at 

Slantwise 

Chest 

Pastern 

Weight 


withers 

length of 
the body 

circumference 

circumference 

in kg. 


cm. 

cm 

cm. 

cm 

cm. 

Brabangon stallions 

.. 159.1 

167.7 

204.9 

25 2 

750-850 

Perchcion mares 

.. 160,9 

173 0 

197.2 

22 8 

757.7 

Ardenne mares 

. 142 4 

154.7 

189.5 

19.9 

525 

Clydesdale stallions 

.. 162.4 

168.5 

196.1 

24 2 

— 


Though the Brabangons and Percherons bred in our country are not inferior in 
size to those bred abroad, the Ardennes in the U.S.S.R. represent an independent, rather 
smallish breed of a Heavy Horse called the ‘‘Russian Ardenne.*' This horse is the result 
of selection which has been practised for many years, i.e., without adding the blood of 


* Versta equals 3,500 Enrglish feet. 
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imported stallions. As an outcome of this breeding policy a rather small type of the 
Ardenne has become consolidated which possesses, at the same time, good movement. 
In the past, peasants greatly valued the good qualities of the Ardenne, for the horse is 
adaptable, and was capable of being maintained in a peasant homestead as a universal 
utility animal. 

Today the Ardenne is still very popular and is particularly suited for the improvement 
of the Northern Forest Horse. The Russian Ardenne can carry almost the same load 
as the Braban^on. 

IntheGorky Province—in the Mordva Autonomous S S.R —there exist State breeding 
ranches where Braban^ons are bred. The breeding of Heavy Horses was well developed 
in the Ukraine but this branch of horse husbandry suffered considerably during German 
occupation. 

Percheron is a favourite breed in the U S S R and is mainly bred in the Voronezh 
Province where there are several breeding establishments. In the Tula Province there is 
one State breeding establishment. It has been reported that Percherons were successfully 
crossed with the Trotter, the resultant hybrid is a large, strong and very hvely horse. 
Percherons in the U S.S R. are distinguished by their dry constitution and their good, 
free movement. 

Clydesdales are not bred to any great extent in the U S S R. In the past the mam 
obstacle to a greater utilisation of this breed was its exacting demand for meticulous 
conditions of management and care. Another undesirable feature m our conditions is 
the long hair covering the lower portion of the leg in Clydesdales. As a result of travelling 
over very muddy roads the animals frequently develop “grease’" and other skin diseases. 

Nevertheless, in the Ivanovo Province peasant horse breeders have bred Clydesdales 
for more than fifty years. With the assistance of the Gavrilovo-Posad State Breeding 
Establishment the peasants obtained good results. The Ivanovo Clydesdale is a large, 
classy horse. For example, the champion of (he breed at (he All-Union Agricultural 
Show of 1939, a stallion Prozit, had a height of 169 cm , with the chest and pastern 
circumference of 230 and 25.5 cm respectively. 

The State pays great attention to the development of heavy breeds in the U.S.S.R. 
The Soviet Union is a country of mechanised agriculture. Scores of thousands of 
tractors are furrowing the fields of collective and State farms. Yet in spite of this, horse 
breeding is an extremely important branch of national economy. There will always 
be a great demand for horses in our country. Enormous distances, deep snows in 
winter, and the mountain ranges create a constant demand for horses which have to be 
utilised for a variety of purposes, viz., under the saddle, m harness or for carrying packs. 
The Government has indicated in a number of its decisions the great importance it 
attaches to the horse breeding industry and has always warned the farmers m our 
country against underestimating its value. 

The war has imposed a heavy burden upon the Soviet horse breeding industry. 
Great numbers of horses have been mobilised by the Red Army; those that remained in 
the rear had to do the farm work or were used for the transportation of goods, and all 
kinds of stores and fuej for the front line and industrial centres. 

We can expect a further rapid progress of Soviet horse breeding. There is no 
doubt that this will be accompanied by the simultaneous improvement in the quality of 
horses bred in the U.S.S.R., for we have in our country all the necessary pre-requisites 
and opportunities for such a development. 




THE HORSE 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 

By MILLER WATSON, M.R C.V.S. 


N a sense the horse returned to his birthplace with the Spanish conquerors 
of America. It is true that when the “conquistadores” arrived with 
their mounts, which terrified the native Indians, no horse had been seen 
in America for countless centuries. Science has shown, however, that 
the horse and his precursor in evolution—“ Hippanon”—had existed on 
the American continent prior to the Lower Pleistocene Age. Vast 
horses roamed the plains of America long before Spam was a nation and 
before man had reached the stage of development m which he began to make use of 
animals to help him in his daily life. 

What happened to the original American horse no one knows. The whole race 
disappeared and for centuries the New World knew not “this noble friend of man ” 
Many theories have been formulated to explain the disappearance of a race of animals 
which was numerous and widely spread throughout the central and southern parts of the 
continent. It is diflScult to believe that anything other than an epizootic disease could so 
annihilate a whole race and it is consequently interesting to consider the infectious 
diseases of horses, present to-day in America, which may have been the cause of such 
lolaJ extinction. The Trypanosome disease, “Mai de Caderas,” even to-day makes horse 
breeding difficult in some parts of South America. It is true that this blood parasite 
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may be a modified form of a Trypanosome introduced from Africa—whence came 
originally so many of the horses of the Spanish conquerors. But perhaps this parasite 
existed in the far-off days of Pre-History and killed off the original American horse. 
And what of Equine Encephalit’S, the virus disease, which still kills so many horses all 
over the continent'^ Variants of this virus are found in U.S A , Colombia, Venezuela. 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina and it is mainly due to modern methods of preventive 
medicine that this disease is prevented from bringing about a second extinction of the 
horse in America The virus of encephalitis may have been carried over the centuries 
as a harmless parasite in the blood of another species, only to return to its nefarious work 
with the return of the horse—its natural victim—to the New World Whatever the 
cause the original American horse disappeared and it was only w^ith the coming of the 
Spaniards that the praines once more resounded to the glorious beat of thudding hoofs. 

That the horse returned to an ideal terrain is evidenced by its fantastic increase in 
numbers. The early Spanish discoverers settled first in Cuba and the islands of the 
Caribbean, and there the horses they brought with them increased greatly m numbers 
When the time came for the conquest of Mexico and Peru the “conquistadores” Cortes 
and the Pizarros were able to make use of horses born and bred in the islands—even 
although there was always an influx of new blood from Spam and Portugal Once the 
horse was introduced to the mainland it increased in numbers in truly fantastic manner 
In various parts of the continent horses escaped from their owners, or were abandoned 
by the latter m cases of extreme emergency. Thus bands of horses were left in parts of 
Mexico, Yucutan, Argentina, Chile and Peru, and in due course became the great 
communities of wild horses which roamed the praines and the '‘pampas” so that the 
time soon came when in no part of the world were such largo numbers of wild horses to 
be found 

Jn the various parts of the continent the wild horses developed in different ways 
according to the country they occupied but in spite of such modifications of type the 
main characteristics remained strikingly similar—on the mainland at least. The horses 
of the islands gradually lost size and stamina but on the vast praines and "pampas” these 
beautiful descendants of the Spanish horses altered little except in so far as they became 
more and more a definite breed—a perfect blending of the fine races w'hich gave them 
origin. The remarkable resemblance between the Argentine Criollo and the Mustang 
of the western States is extraordinary when one remembers the distance which separates 
their habitats and the differences in the climates involved Even in the rather different 
terrain of Chile the American horse—for such it is entitled to be named—has retained 
the mam features of the horses of Andalusia as they were m the days of the 
“conquistadores.” 

And what were those horses of Andalusia'^ They were the magnificent horses 
which resulted from the blending of the Arab and the Barb with the native Iberian horse 
(which was a large pony of obscure origin). In those days when Spain was a Moorish 
colony many fine Arab and Barb horses were brought in by their Mohammedan owners 
(praise be to Allah for this gift to Europe—^and America!) Jn the process of freeing 
their country of the Moors the Spaniards had, perforce, to become horsemen, for m 
those days it was horses which won battles. And the Spaniards learned much horse-lore 
from their Moorish enemies. The time came when the finest horsemen in Europe were 
the Spaniards and in no country was the horse given greater honour and attention. 
Spam and Portugal were the first European countries to have a profession whose work 
It was to deal with the diseases of hoiscs. They were the prototypes of vctcimary 
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surgeons. “Albeitares,” as they were called, made a profession of the care of horses at 
a time when in other countries any necessary veterinary work was carried out by smiths 
and grooms. These “albeitares” were the Spanish successors to the Arabian horse 
doctors—a class of men greatly respected by the Moors who were too careful of their 
horses to entrust them to the tender mercies of quacks of various kinds. It is an interesting 
aspect of this matter to read the books of some of the old ‘"albeittires” and find that they 
were much more advanced in the science and art of veterinary surgery than many of the 
quacks who practised in England a century ago—aye, and even than some of those who 
“practise” to-day! 

To Brazil went horses from Portugal of the Alter breed, which was itself a variety of 
the Andalusian horse, so that the mam blood of all the horses of the “conquistadores” 
was Andalusian. At various times, however, pure Barbs and Arabs were introduced 
into South America and in some parts, such as the north-east of Brazil, the Barb 
conformation is still quite evident. It is not many years ago that some horses from 
Ceara in Brazil were shipped to Palestine to be considered there as good types of Barb 
horse! 

As has been said, variations in the descendants of the horses of the “conquistadores” 
appeared within a comparatively short time because of the wide difference in conditions 
in the various parts of America where the horse began to breed in large numbers. To-day 
there are several varieties of the American horse m South America and, since it is 
numerically the most important, the Argentine Cnollo may be considered first. 

The Cnollo is essentially the true descendant of the Andalusian horses introduced 
by the Spanish conquerors. It is true that, at the time of the great development of the 
meat industry, it became fashionable to introduce European blood into the equine race 
as well as the bovine, with the result that for a time it looked as if the Criollo was going 
to be replaced by a heterogeneous breed of doubtful type. Fortunately, this tendency 
has since been checked as it was realised that a good breed with few faults was being 
replaced by a mixture of no definite characteristics. The faults (small indeed) of the 
Cnollo can be, and are being, corrected, but the chaos resulting from haphazard 
cross-breeding would have proved fatal to the development of the horse in Argentina. 

There can be no doubt that the Cnollo has not the size of the original Andalusians. 
The latter, from available records, must have been fifteen hands and over, while the 
modern Criollo seldom passes fourteen hands by more than two inches, and the majority 
are little over fourteen hands. Shoes which have been preserved from the days of the 
conquest are much larger than any Cnollo horse could wear, and various articles of 
harness show h6w the horse of America has lost size. 

This was a natural development. The wild horses of the pampas had none of the 
conditions of life which tend to increase size, and many that tended to decrease it. For 
one thing wild life in the open means uncertainty and the ever-present possibility of 
danger. The animals were restless, forced to move constantly, and were faced with dry 
seasons in which water was scarce and pasture dry. To compensate for loss of size the 
wild horses gained in general “toughness” and acquired an extraordinary alertness which 
is still one of the notable characteristics of the present-day Criollo. 

Whatever were the colours of the original horses which took to the wild, it is certain 
that after a few generations the wild,horses were nearly all duns—and most of them had 
zebra markings on back and legs. The dun is still greatly esteemed in Argentina and by 
many breeders is considered the colour which most often goes with unusual stamina. 
The Criollo of to-day is no longer necessarily a dun; in fact there is a most extraordinary 
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variety of colours both whole and broken. The reason for this is that many of the 
present-day animals are descended, not from the wild horses of the pampas, but from 
Andalusian horses introduced later. A good many pure Barbs were also brought into 
the country and this left its mark, both in colour and in conformation, on the modern 
Criollo. 

It may be said that there are two types of Criollo horse at the present day. One, 
by far the most numerous, which takes its mam features from the Andalusian with its 
Arab blood, and the less numerous type which shows the Barb in head and limb. My 
own impression is that the latter type will gradually disappear, since modern breeding 
tends to preserve and perfect the Andalusian type which is now accepted as the variety 
most typical of the race. 

In speaking of the conformation of the Criollo I refer mainly to the Andalusian 
type, since it is the Criollo of the future. The animal has a fine broad forehead, a straight 
nose and a short muzzle with full, open nostrils. The ears are small and the eye mild in 
expression. The head is short and tends to the triangular because of the depth from poll 
to gullet. Some animals have a convex face but this is regarded with disfavour by modern 
breeders. The head is connected to the body by a moderately long neck with a distinct 
curved crest in the best specimens. It is heavily maned and merges gracefully with the 
withers. The straight underline combined with the fullness at the base gives an 
impression of stiffness or stockiness. The withers are usually well marked, sometimes a 
little too high but running down well and smoothly to the back. The latter is long and 
broad—a fine complement to a good girth. The loins are short and strong, heavily 
muscled, in straight line with the back and running into a moderately sloping, muscular 
croup,. The tail is usually short and bears a heavy crop of hair. The Criollo has a fine 
“barrel,” a deep well-arched girth, and well ribbed belly, which may tend to fullness 
because of the amount of bulky fodder. The chest is really remarkable in the best horses 
and explains the tremendous staying power of these horses, which can burst into a gallop 
from their easy “pacing” and return to the pacing with hardly a “blow.” The shoulders 
are heavily muscled and slightly oblique in the best specimens, although some animals 
tend to be straight in the shoulder as they are in the pasterns. The shoulders and fore-legs 
give an impression of immense strength and the points of the shoulders are wide apart in 
harmony with the greatly developed chest. A remarkable feature of many Cnollos is 
the great development of the flexor, or “back” tendons, a feature greatly to be praised in 
a horse which may have to move fast on rough ground and whose work entails quick 
starts and as sudden stops. The breed is clean limbed and has neat joints, and joint 
trouble is very uncommon. The pasterns are usually only slightly sloped and in many 
horses are far too upright. This may have been of less importance to animals which 
spent most of their existence on soft ground, but under modern conditions it is a definite 
fault. The shortness of bone makes for strength and is not of itself, a fault. Black or 
blue hooves are most usual and are preferred since they are of unusual density and 
toughness. The feet are reasonably large and the slightly “hen-toed” fore feet are not 
unsightly when one is accustomed to seeing them. The ideal hock is beautifully fine and 
strong with a good wide angle and, seen from behind, the hocks are well apart because 
of the strongly developed rump. 

The horses of Barb type are longer in the leg, slighter in the “barrel” and have much 
more sloped croups. These animals, also, tend to have a “hollow” back and in general 
do not give such an impression of wiriness as the more usual Criollo horse. 

To sum up^ the Criollo horse is never a large animal, but it is built for endurance 
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and agility. It is not, perhaps, the most beautiful breed of horse, but it is a horse which 
proves Itself in action. Its outstanding qualities are those of an animal which has been 
bred in the hard school of a working life and its conformation is that of a horse which 
combines speed with unusual stamina. 

Regarding the future of the Criollo breed, it is fortunate that a definite and sound 
policy has been adopted by Argentine breeders. As has been stated earlier, there was a 
time when it became fashionable to introduce “foreign” blood to “improve” the native 
horse. This fashion proved quite catastrophic and might have ended tragically in the 
disappearance of the Criollo. At the present day the whole trend of breeding methods is 
to improve the Criollo from within the breed. The best types are used for stud and a 
systematic attempt is being made to eliminate the few faults the breed has 

The tendency to smallness is being combated by using for stud animals which arc 
fourteen hands and over, although there is no apparent tendency to think in terms of 
height alone. There is no need to breed the Criollo into a big horse. When a bigger 
breed is what is required for a particular job some other horse will have to serve The 
Criollo IS not big and need never be so for the type of work which is expected of him. 
It IS as absurd to look for a sixteen hand polo pony as to want a sixteen hand Criollo. 

Convex faces are not favoured and breeders try to eliminate this by avoiding animals 
with this type of head for stud purposes. The straight pastern is another point which is 
being watched, since a reasonably sloping pastern is wanted for modern conditions. 
Happily there is no likelihood of this tendency being exaggerated, since the naturally 
short pastern of the Criollo does not lend itself to excessive slope. Every efiTorl is made 
to maintain the magnificent ” barrel” of the breed, and the straight back and short muscular 
lumbar region found in most specimens is being well maintained. The best breeders in the 
country never use an animal for stud unless it can “turn on its hocks” in the inimitable 
Criollo fashion, and performance generally is regarded as the main criterion of choice of 
stud animals Mere beauty of line is not regarded as the essential. Colour is no longer 
held of such great importance as it once was. The dun is still held by many breeders to 
be the^best colour, but perhaps more so m Argentina than anywhere else is it true that a 
“good horse is never a bad colour ” And the colours are many. 

Since Brazil comes next to Argentina in the number of horses it possesses it is quite 
convenient to consider the Brazilian horse at this stage. Brazil had some six million horses 
in 1939 and the vast majority are of descent closely related to the Argentine Criollo. 

The early colonisers in Brazil brought with them from Europe horses of the same 
types as were introduced into Argentina and other parts of South America. It is true 
that many came from Portugal and not from Spain, but the Portuguese breed—the 
Alter—was essentially an animal of the same type as the Andalusian and may, for all 
practical purposes, be considered the same breed. 

In Brazil conditions were somewhat different from Argentina, the country being 
broken up into zones by vast jungles and the descendants of the original horses tended 
to differentiate into varieties more than in the sister nation to the south. The horse of 
the north—in Ceara, Bahia and Para—evolved on lines which differed considerably 
from the animals bred more to the south in Sao Paulo, Minas and Rio Grande do SuL 
Horses with Barb blood, bred and reared in the hot, and regions of the north, were in 
some respects, horses of the desert and kept features which one expects to find in desert 
horses. To-day many of them are of Barb type and are very different from the horses 
of the south, which in most respects resemble the Argentine Criollo. A feature of the 
northern horse is the big, open feel, which carry an animal well over sand and parched 
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ground. These animals are small bellied—often with a “tucked-up” line—which is 
probably the result of hard living conditions over generations. They are reasonably 
deep in the chest, but not so full-barrelled as the horses of the south. Some of them 
have rather ugly convex heads, but they are tough, active animals for all the faults they 
may have of conformation. 

Perhaps the most typical and numerous breed in Brazil is the Mangalarga, found m 
Sao Paulo and surrounding districts This animal is closely related in descent and 
appearance to the Criollo. It is not a big breed and seldom passes fifteen hands in height, 
although 1 believe the average height is slightly greater than that of the Cnollo. As far 
as colour is concerned duns arc not so common as among the Criollos, and I believe 
that both size and colour result from different conditions in Brazil from those of Argentina 
at the time of colonisation. In Brazil there was much less open “pampas” country and at 
no time were such large herds of wild horses found. The dun colour and small size were, 
in my opinion, the result of the “wild” life in which the herd reverted to a common, 
ancestral colour, and lost size since size was no longer of first importance to the wild 
animal. In Brazil the horse was largely preserved as a domestic animal and colour 
and size were maintained much more like those of the originally imported animals. 

The Mangalarga of to-day is an average sized horse with some fine qualities and a 
few faults which could be eliminated by careful breeding. The breed’s name— 
Mangalarga—means, literally, wide-sleeved How it got this name I have never been 
able to discover for certain, but I like to think that it refers to the unusual development of 
the back tendons The Mangalarga, like the Cnollo, has extraordinarily strong, deep 
tendons, and seen from the side the depth of tendon is equal to the depth of bone in front 
of It in many cases. These pow^erful tendons must explain the rarity of sprained tendons 
in animals which move on rough ground, which, in many parts of Brazil at any rate, 
has many pot-holes and other dangerous features for horse and rider The great heart- 
girth of the Criollo is also found in most Mangalargas and the breed commonly has a 
good straight muscular back and loins. 

Regarding faults it must be admitted that many Mangalargas have ugly heads 
Many animals carry a head which appears a burden- they are so big and heavy; and 
convex noses arc too common for anyone who like a straight profile. The neck, too, 
IS sometimes rather short and thick-set and detracts from the animal’s grace A common 
fault is a poorly marked withers giving a rather ewe-necked appearance, although the 
neck may not be faulty in itself With poor withers goes a perpendicular scapula and 
these animals are seldom capable of speed. 

Present day breeders of Mangalargas are following a policy very similar to that of 
the breeders of the Criollo in Argentina. The great aim is to improve the national breed 
without introducing foreign blood. A great deal of attention is being given to the 
encouragement of good stallions “travelling” and the army is encouraging breeders by 
using Mangalargas to an ever increasing extent. Poor heads and short necks are being 
eliminated by selection and there has already been some improvement in the matter of 
weak withers and straight shoulders. A factor which has militated against the improve¬ 
ment of the Mangalarga is the poor prices which have been paid for saddle horses for 
many years.^ It has hardly been worth while breeding horses at all for a long time, and 
this does not encourage breeders to trouble over improving the race. The recent 
increased demand of the army, however, has somewhat improved the position and there 
have always been a small number of wealthy people willing to maintain fine studs even 
when there was little profit in so doing. 
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There is one development in Brazil with regard to the Mangalarga which has no 
exact parallel in Argentina with the Criollo. In Brazil an attempt is being made to 
breed light and medium weight draft animals from Mangalarga stock. In some cases 
this is being done by selecting the heavier types of Mangalarga for the purpose, and in 
others by the introduction of Perchcron blood. As yet nothing very definite has been 
achieved, but something may come of the second method. I seriously doubt if it will 
ever be possible to breed anything other than a very light draft animal from pure 
Mangalarga stock, but there is something to be said for the blending of the Percheron 
with the exceedingly tough Mangalarga—an animal which stands the Brazilian climate 
much better than imported breeds. 

The Chilean horse is of much the same descent as the horses of Argentina and 
Brazil. The topography of the country has perhaps altered the breed to a greater extent 
than has happened in Argentine and Brazil Chilean horses have often to work m 
mountainous country and under conditions of extreme hardship. The horses which 
evolved from those brought m by the Spanish conquerors arc small and rather stockily 
built. ^ The heads arc nearly always big and heavy and Roman noses are very common. 
The breed has one characteristic in common with the Criollo and the Mangalarga—its 
great girth and broad breast. The broad breast in the Chilean horse is, indeed, an over 
exaggerated feature, making the space between the fore-legs too great for beauty. The 
average horse is inclined to have a very perpendicular scapula with the consequent 
straight elbow and this does not favour a smooth action or facilitate speed. The 
pasterns, too, arc nearly always too upright—although this latter point is no doubt more 
a matter offline” than of serious importance under Chilean conditions where strength 
of these parts is more needed than grace alone. The Chilean horse often has some 
slight feathering about the fetlock, a feature which is usually absent m Cnollos and 
Mangalargas. A notable feature of the Chilean is the great growth of hair on mane and 
tail. Since some parts of Chile are greatly plagued by flics this is a useful development 
As far as colour is concerned whole colours are most common, bays and chestnuts are 
most numerous, with piebalds and skewbalds very rare indeed. A good many duns are 
seen but roans are not common. 

The improvement of the Chilean horse is now being seriously dealt with and the 
points getting most attention are height and shoulder slope. So far few animals are over 
fourteen and a half hands, although a few of fifteen hands have been bred. The improve¬ 
ment in shoulder formation has been quite notable of recent years and the ideal aimed at 
by breeders is a horse of almost fifteen hands, with a good, oblique scapula, well set-back 
elbow and straight hocks with moderately sloped pasterns fore and aft. No great 
attention has been given as yet to the head—breeders apparently feeling that an ugly 
head on a fine body is a matter which can wait for later attention There does not seem 
to be any strong objection to Roman noses in Chile, but I do think that at least finer 
muzzles should be tried for. Chilean breeders put great stress on performance, and no 
horse is bred which has not proved himself a tractable, docile animal with capacity 
for accurate obedience to the rider’s wishes. It must be said that Chilean riders achieve 
absolute marvels of obedience in their mounts. 

In dealing with the horse in South America it is only necessary to say, in passing, 
that the native breeds of the smaller republics are of the same descent as those of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. There are local differences, but fundamentally the horses all belong 
to one breed, and the variations that occur are due to climatic and topographical 
differences in the various parts of a vast sub-continent. Neither would it be reasonable 
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lo ignore the mule, the great beast of burden in most South American countries. Since 
the mule is an equine animal but not a horse very few words will be used on it here. 
The general tendency in South America is to breed big mules. Many are very fine 
animals, indeed, and as draft animals are unique in the manner in which they stand up 
to adverse conditions Many South Americans like to ride a mule, and hybrids of a 
lighter type are bred for this purpose. A saddle mule is not a bad animal to ride once 
the rider has become accustomed to his pecuhar pace. It may come as a surprise to 
most people m Britain to hear that the mule is not a very difficult animal in the hands of 
people who know it. There is “mule-sense” as well as “horse-sense” and they are 
not quite the same thing. I have often marvelled at the way South Americans manage 
their mules and saw little of the stubborness and contrariness which are, here, believed to 
be characteristics of this animal. South Americans find the mule a most useful animal— 
and for long enough a good mule has commanded a better price than a good saddle 
horse. 

A type of horse which must receive some attention is the Anglo-Argentine. This is a 
definite “half-blood” resulting from the crossing of pure blood racehorses with Criollos 
and nowadays a definite policy is being followed. At one time half-hearted attempts 
were made to improve the Criollo by crossing with other breeds, the English racehorse 
included. But the attempts were so haphazard that nothing good resulted. Of later 
times however, a number of breeders have worked on a definite plan to produce a really 
good “half-blood” and a standard has been arrived at and methods of breeding agreed 
upon 

The idea is to produce a fine saddle horse somewhat resembling the hunter, and only 
recognised sires are used. It is considered essential that the racehorse sire must prove 
prepotent—he must produce offspring of the right type and if he does not he is no longer 
used m the production of Anglo-Argentines. It must be understood that the Anglo- 
Argentine is not a breed—as yet. It is a cross which may become a breed, but only time 
can tell M'hcther it will ever be possible to fix the breed and stop further introduction of 
racehorse blood. There is no doubt that some very fine riding horses have been produced 
and many of these animals arc used by the army and police. Some specimens carry as 
much as three-quarters “blood,” while others have only a great-grandparent of racehorse 
breed, so that it may be a long time before anything approaching an average type will be 
achieved. But the experiment is interesting and certainly many fine animals are being 
and will be produced. 

South Americans are “horsey” people and many types and breeds have been 
imported at various times. I have already mentioned Arabs and Barbs, but other breeds 
have been introduced too. At one time big breeds of carriage horse were imported 
from Europe, but these days have gone and the horses have left little trace of their one-time 
presence. Of late years a number of heavier animals have been imported—a few 
Belgians, some Flemish horses, and a good many Percherons. Of the latter breed there 
are some quite large studs in Argentina and a few in Brazil. So far as Argentina is 
concerned the Percheron appears to be doing quite well. He stands the chmate quite 
well,and it is doubtful if a heavier type of animal will ever be either required or successful. 
In the south of Brazil the Percheron does well enough, but in the hotter parts of the 
country I see little prospect for this breed. The heavy horse cannot stand constant 
heat and flies and it is a curious fact that heavy horses are particularly susceptible to lick 
infestation. This latter point is of great importance in some parts of Brazil where ticks 
arc a great problem. 
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Some mention must be made of the racehorse in South America. In all the 
republics it is the English racehorse which is bred although the stud animals have been 
imported from many places including U.S.A., France and Britain. In Argentina and 
Brazil many fine racehorses have been bred, but breeding methods closely resemble those 
of British breeders and nothing revolutionary has been attempted. 

It is natural that such horse-loving people as South Americans should have imported 
horses of many breeds and many experiments have been, and doubtless will be, made. 
But m spite of everything the horse of South America will always be the American horse— 
the horse of the “canquistadores.” 

The love of the horse typical of South Americans is well illustrated by what an old 
Brazilian “gaucho” once told me. He said: ""Dcus pnmeiro fez o homen. Pensou 
melhor e fez a mulher. Qiiando teve tempo Elle fez o cavallo ~que tern a coragem e 
espinto do homen, e a graca e beleza da mulher. (God first made man. He thought 
belter of it and made Woman. When He got time He made the Horse which has the 
courage and spirit of Man and the beauty and grace of Woman.) 
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HE Percheron horse originated in a small province in France known as 
La Perche, an area about sixty miles square on the eastern border of 
Normandy. During the Great War the attention of farmers and horse 
breeders in this country was drawn to the remarkable endurance and 
activity of horses of this breed Many farmers’ sons returning to 
England on leave brought home glowing accounts of Percherons, with 


which they had been in contact, and from that time onwards the progress made by the 


breed in Great Britain has been little short of phenomenal 


1916. First official importation of pure bred Percherons into England— 


2 stallions and 12 mares. 


1918. British Percheron Horse Society formed 

1944. Over 3,000 pure bred Peicherons have now been registered in Great 
Britain 


Such a rapid rise of a new breed of horse in a country rightly described as the “stud 
farm of the world” and long famous for its horse masters, is a tribute to the Percheron 
which can scarcely be surpassed. In order to discover the reason why the Percheron 
has become so popular in this country and why it has ousted other and older established 
breeds from so many districts, it is necessary to study the history of the breed and the 
qualities for which it is justly renowned 

Percherons have been bred in the Perche district of France for a hundred and fifty 
years or more, and to the farmers of this area belongs the credit for founding what has 
become the most widespread breed of heavy draught horse in the world In the early 
days their object was to breed a horse with enough weight, spirit and action to draw their 
heavy coaches. Big powerful army horses were also required to draw heavy equipment 
at a fast trot, and by breeding this type of horse for so long an animal has been produced 
which can work equally well either in mud or on a hard road, a horse as good in hilly 
districts as he is on the flattest of farms. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century many Percherons were imported to America, 
where they became so popular that at present there are more horses of this breed than 
any other in the New World. Some fifty years later many thousands of horses showing 
strong signs of Percheron blood made the return crossing of the Atlantic to be used in 
horse omnibuses and other draught work in the larger towns of Great Britain. In fact, 
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about ninety per cent, of the London bus horses used at that time were purchased from 
America, and these animals were undoubtedly the progeny of Pcrcheron stallions mated 
with farmers’ working mares in the United States. Many of such horses left the omnibus 
companies for work with the artillery in the South African War and proved a tremendous 
success 

With the outbreak of war in 1914 the problem of finding sufficient suitable and fit 
horses for the British Army was a very serious one, but it was vital for the safety of the 
country that a satisfactory solution should be found For first line transport in the 
fighting areas an active, sturdy and short-legged hoi sc was essential, and the Remount 
Department at the War Office quickly realised that heavy draught horses of this type 
could not be obtained in sufficiently large numbers in this country so that other sources 
had to be explored 

Soon after the outbreak of war a Remount Purchasing Commission consisting of 
some of the best known British judges of horses visited Canada and the United States to 
purchase horses for the artillery In the course of buying hundreds of horses each week 
these men soon discovered that the most suitable animal for draught purposes was one 
showing marked Percheron characteristics. It was better balanced, more active, better 
ribbed and showed much hardier constitution than any other type of similar weight 
The prepotency of Percheron stallions when mated with nondescript marcs of those 
countries impressed the Commission, and they reported on the uniformity of slock bred 
in this way. Horses of Percheron type also proved extremely good tempered, and 
withstood the nerve-wrecking experience of a long rail and sea journey better than others 

Experience gamed of Percheron horses both in the Remount Depots of England and 
France and m the armies showed quite conclusively that this type of horse had very few 
rivals from within Great Britain A report submitted to the War Office in 1916 after a 
tour in France emphasised the superiority of the Percheron over other types, and this 
opinion was confirmed by the officers of the French Horse Breeding Department. Every¬ 
thing pointed to the Percheron as being the type required by the artillery, and attention 
was drawn to their great value for the agricultural industry in this country, where clean¬ 
legged horses were rapidly gaming favour This led the Ministry of Agriculture to 
seek the permission of the French Ministry to import some pure bred Percherons from the 
Perche district. Permission was granted and m November, 1916 two English horse- 
breeders imported two pure bred Percheron stallions and twelve mares. This first 
official importation of pure bred Percherons into this country was followed by many 
more importations of specially selected pure bred mares and stallions from the best 
districts of France. 

Included in the first importation was a four-year-old stallion, Misanthrope, an 
extremely fine specimen of the breed, full of quality and with beautiful action. He 
sired a very large number of good stock and did a great deal to impress the qualities of 
Percherons on fanners in this country. All these fourteen animals proved so satisfactory 
in their work, and the owners of mares in the neighbourhoods in which the stallions 
were kept were so anxious to secure nominations to them, that in the following year a 
further importation was arranged and several more stallions were purchased by private 
individuals. 

In 1918 the British Percheron Horse Society was formed to look after the interests 
of the breed and to control the breeding of Percherons m this country, and a Stud Book 
was opened for the registration of pure bred animals imported from abroad and their 
pure bred progeny. With the firm intention of starting the breed in the United Kingdom 
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Percheron mare HOLME First Prize and Champion 



LI MON—A champion senior stallion 
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on the soundest possible basis, the Society at once decided that it would not accept any 
imported animals for entry into its Stud Book unless these satisfied representatives of the 
Council of the Society that they were up to a high standard of excellence and also passed 
by a veterinary surgeon, appointed by the Council, as free from hereditary disease It 
also decided that no imported animals could be eligible for the British book unless already 
entered in the Stud Book of the country from which it had been exported. The intro¬ 
duction of the Percheron horse into Great Britain was done in no haphazard manner, 
but was in response to a well-defined need, first for the Army and then for the agricultural 
industry. How well it has met this need is shown by the statement at the beginning of 
this article that in twenty-five years the number of pure bred Perchcrons in this country 
has increased from twelve to several hundreds and is still increasing, and that the number 
of registrations have now passed the 3,COO mark. The characteristics of the breed 
responsible for this rapid increase must now be considered. The mam features of 
conformation required in the Percheron can be summarised as follows — 

1. General .—The British Percheron horse is essentially a heavy draught horse 
possessing great muscular development combined with style and activity. It should 
possess ample bone of good quality and give a general impression of balance and power 

2. Colour .—Grey or black, with a minimum of while. No other colour m stallions 
is eligible for entry m the Stud Book. Skin and coat should be of fine quality 

3 Size .—Stallions should not be less than 16 hands 3 ins. high, and mares not less 
than 16 hands 1 in. at maturity, but width and depth must not be sacrificed to height. 

4. //er/J.~Wide across the eyes, which should be full and docile, ear medium m 
size and erect; deep check, curved on lower side, not long from eye to nose, intelligent 
expression. 

5. Body .—Strong neck, not short, full arched crest in case of stallions, wide chest, 
deep well laid shoulders; back strong and short; ribs wide and deep, deep at flank; 
hind quarters of exceptional width and long from hips to tail, avoiding any suggestion of 
a goose rump, 

6. Limbs .—Strong arms and full second thighs, big knees and broad hocks; heavy 
flat bone, short cannons, pasterns of medium length, feel reasonable size, of good quality 
blue horn. Limbs as clean and free from hair as possible 

7. Action. —Straight, bold, with a long free stride rather than short snappy action. 
Hocks well flexed and kept close. 

Such are the requirements laid down by the British Percheron Horse Society, and in 
short the Percheron may be described as strongly built, wide and deep, with very muscular 
forearm and quarters, having clean legs, strong firm and well-defined joints and tendons, 
and standing sc]uarely on excellent feet. 

With regard to the feet of these horses, it is interesting to note that for generations 
French draught horses have been worked on stone block roads. Only horses with the 
best of feet and legs could stand up to years of service on this type of surface, and this 
peculiarly hard, rough surface has undoubtedly played an important part in eliminating 
any undesirable types of feet and limbs from the breed. The typically hard blue horn 
of the feet, the well set joints and flat flinty bone of the Percheron horse have provided 
the world with the ideal draught animal for modern road and farm work. 

The intelligent head of the Percheron, so full of character, is proverbial. Wherever 
a Percheron stallion is used the progeny never fail to show this intelligent expression and 
are always praised by horsemen as “good, sensible workers.'’ 

Both greys and blacks are found in Pcrcherons, but in the United Kingdom grey is 
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the most popular and saleable colour The silver mane and tail so often found m 
conjunction with dark grey is most attractive and makes the Perchcron "‘as pretty as a 
picture.” The grey colour existed very early m the horses of the Pcrche district and was 
much in demand in the days of stage coaches, for lighter coloured horses were preferred 
for night relays, being more easily visible m the dark 

Not only has the Percheron horse many points of conformation, such as good feet, 
strong joints, and clean legs which commend him to the average English farmer, but he 
has other equally important characteristics. To-day the farmer's horse must be active, a 
straight mover and a good worker, he must be staunch in the collar, hardy, thrifty and 
docile, one that can be kept in good health and condition with a minimum of attention, 
and one which will wear well. These are primary considerations to the farmer of to-day 
and all of them arc found in the Perchcron. 

Docility IS a Perchcron characteristic of first-rate importance to-day Formerly 
docility did not have a very high place \n the list of requirements for a good farm horse, 
but in those days experienced horsekeepers were plentiful and wages were low To-day 
many horses have to be managed by land girls and boys, especially in carting work, and 
the docile quality of the Percheron is extremely valuable. In fact, with the ever increasing 
quantity of traffic on the roads a quiet horse is essential for safety Undoubtedly the 
ease with which Percherons can be handled is due in large measure to the fact that 
stallions of this breed have been regularly worked in France for generations Any 
stallions that were difficult to handle were eliminated, with the result that a draught horse 
with the ideal disposition for twentieth century requirements has been evolved 

The kindly temperament of the breed shows up well when breaking in young horses, 
for Percherons can be fully broken in the course of a few days, especially if they have 
been handled as foals. Jn these days it is not just an advantage, it is an absolute essential 
to be able to break jn young horses quickly, rather than having to tame them first. Because 
of the docile nature of these horses they can be wintered cheaply in straw yards, thereby 
adding to the total amount of farmyard manure made on the farm Under such a system 
the horses he comfortably and arc more healthy, and an elaborate stable is an unnecessary 
luxury. All that is required is a simple stall for grooming and harnessing, and many 
more horses can be managed by one man than was formerly possible 

In these days of mechanisation in farming, attention is continually focused on the 
depreciation of tractors and machinery It is a large item in to-day's farming expenses. 
What of the horse? The average life of Percherons is long compared with other breeds, 
and the horse is a remarkably hardy and thrifty animal with a marked resistance to disease. 
Consequently annual depreciation is a very small item Many horses of this breed work 
for long hours in all weathers, get very little attention, and yet maintain their condition 
well. In fact, because of their “iron constitution” Percherons seem to revel in hard 
work. This is the firm opinion of all users of these horses In answer to an enquiry one 
Scottish farmer writes “All my Percherons have done their winter and spring work on 
just less than three-quarters of the corn ration which my other horses used to get. In 
fact, it would be more exact to say just less than two-thirds; and they are far too fat 
even so. Even at the height of the spring rush they were still in almost over-good 
condition. To me this is quite a point as in the end the mam object of farming is to 
make a living. With corn at the price it is, a cut of one-third in the annual corn bill, 
even allowing for this at the cost of production as grown on the farm, means a considerable 
saving—about £70 per annum, or £9 on each Perchcron bought. 1 am quite convinced 
in my own mind that I am saving the above sum through working Percherons ” 
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Breeding mares, too, can do their share of farm work, for excepting the few months 
they are suckling, they will do a good day's work and breed all the better for it. Pcrcheron 
mares can earn their keep by the work they do, and the foal is treated as an extra return 
for the farmer, a very profitable side line. Regular breeding, hardiness and longevity 
are Percheron characteristics. These characteristics are well illustrated by the perform¬ 
ance of animals in one Eastern Counties stud, a performance which is by no means unique 
in the breed, but is typical of what is happening in Percheron studs all over the country. 
This stud was started just after the Great War by the purchase of a three-year-old filly 
which had recently been imported from France, and it is from this one mare that the 
whole of the present stud, consisting of some fourteen mares and fillies, is descended. 
The original mare bred ten foals and died at the age of eighteen, having worked regularly 
in the team all her life except when suckling her foals One of her grand-daughters has 
at the age of eleven years already bred nine foals, having had a foal each year from the 
age of three, and is once more safely in foal. Another grand-daughter now ten years 
old has bred eight foals and is again m foal. Out of a total number of sixty-six mares 
served during the past ten years on this particular farm fifty-six foals have been born. 
This consistent breeding is due not only to the inherent prolificacy of the breed but is 
probably accounted for in pari by the practice of mating every filly eithex at two or at 
latest three years old No mare is ever treated as a brood mare, but all have to earn their 
keep in the team and work regularly each day from the time that their foals are weaned 
up to within a day or so of foaling again. 

In England there can be no doubt that the horse of the future will be one that can 
survive what our forefathers would most certainly have described as neglect, and neglect 
of the worst order, for they look a very great pride in their horses. But the old-fashioned 
horsekeeper is little more than a memory, and men no longer wish to spend long hours in 
the stable caring for their horses There can be little room to-day for horses that require 
a great amount of skilled and careful attention to keep them fit. In short, our horses 
must be so placid that they can be broken in a few hours, quiet enough to be trusted m 
charge of a small boy and sufficiently strong, active and hardy to work regularly and for 
long hours with the minimum of attention and a moderate supply of food. How well 
the Percheron fits in to these requirements! It is not to be wondered at that m twenty-five 
years from the introduction of the first pedigree Percherons into this country over 1,000 
stallions and 2,000 mares have been registered in the Stud Book, a truly magnificent 
achievement. The large number of stallions is accounted for by their great popularity 
for crossing on mares of other breeds in this country, and it is because of this great 
popularity and the excellent type of half-bred Percherons that a Supplementary Register 
has been established. 

The Percheron Stud Book was “opened” in 1941, so that it is now possible to 
“grade up” stock and in three generations they become eligible for full registration. 
This Supplementary Register was set up mainly to meet a growing demand for clean¬ 
legged horses of Percheron type, a demand which could not be supplied by importations 
from France, nor was the number of Percheron mares in this country sufficient to breed 
the number of foals required. There can be no doubt that the Percheron has won a 
place in the affection of the British farmer, who is not slow to recognise a good thing 
particularly when he tries it for himself, and once convinced he is not easily dissuaded. 
A considerable number of Percheron stallions have been travelling in many of the best 
horse breeding districts in this country for some twenty years, with the result that there 
are now a large number of half-bred mares on our farms, and grand animals many of 
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them are. It is from these mares that the foundation stock for grading up are drawn. 
The conditions under which such mares are eligible for Class A m the Supplementary 
Register do not involve their owners m any great expense. The mares must be certified 
by a member of the Council of the Society as being of the true clean-legged Percheron 
type, and must be passed by a veterinary surgeon as sound and free from hereditary 
disease. Once admitted to Class A the female progeny of such a mare by a registered 
Percheron stallion are automatically eligible for entry in Class B. Female progeny of a 
Class B mare by a registered Percheron stallion, provided their colour is either grey or 
black, become eligible for full registration in the Stud-Book proper. 

This IS a grand opportunity for farmers owning half-bred mares, and within the 
space of a few years, at very little cost to themselves, they may become the owners of 
a valuable stud of pedigree Percherons, for which there will undoubtedly be a demand in 
the future, a demand that is likely to be as great in this country as it has been elsewhere, 
for the Percheron is by far the most popular draught horse in the world, being bred at 
the present time in many countries, including North and South America, South Africa, 
Canada, Australia and all over Europe. The success of the British Supplementary 
Register and the eagerness which farmers have shown m taking advantage of it, is 
reflected in the fact that in the three years from its inception over 350 marcs have been 
entered in the scheme, and the first full pedigree fillies produced by grading up have 
already been foaled. The fact that typical Percheron horses can be produced by three 
top crosses of Percheron blood is indeed an indication of the prepotency of Percherons, 
for stallions of this breed never fail to stamp their good qualities on their progeny. At 
present the demand for Percheron stallions for crossing is barely met, and this demand is 
increasing m areas of the country where other breeds have formerly held sway. The 
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rapid and sure establishment of the breed throughout Great Britain is clearly shown by 
the fact (hat nearly 300 mares, fillies, geldings and foals were entered by 100 breeders 
for the British Percheron Horse Society's Autumn Show and Sale in 1944. The sale 
was so successful that the whole entry averaged nearly £100 

No account of the Percheron Horse in England would be complete without reference 
to some of the outstanding stallions and mares which have been introduced into this 
country and which have established the breed here on such sound lines. Included in 
the original importation was a stallion, Lagor, which was the first horse to be entered in 
the British Peicheron Horse Society's Stud Book when it was formed m 1918. He sired 
many good horses including the noted stallion, Histon Drayman 9th, twice champion 
at the Royal Show, which is still being used for service at the great age of eighteen years, 
and the twice Royal Show Champion, Rhum, which was later exported at a high figure 
to Australia. Another early importation included Quapulet, the sire of the 1932 Royal 
Show reserve champion stallion, March Viking A son of March Viking was sold for 
1,000 guineas in 1941. Of the more recently imported stallions, four deserve special 
mention as having influenced the breed to a very great extent in this country. They 
are Cense, Carburateur, Napoleon and Limon Cense was an outstanding horse, and 
was Breed Champion at the Royal Show in 1930 One of his sons, Birdsall Gracchus, 
a first prize Royal Show winner, is one of the most successful stallions travelling at the 
present time, and has sired many good horses, including Cantab Eileen, the first prize 
three-year-oJd filly sold at the Society's 1944 Autumn Show and Sale for 680 guineas. 
The daughters of Cense include the two marcs mentioned above in connection with the 
prolificacy of the breed Horses with Cense breeding arc very much sought after 
Carburateur, another great horse, was Champion at the Royal Show of 1929 and Reserve 
Champion the next year to Cense. Many first-rate brood mares were sired by this horse. 
Napoleon, himself Reserve Champion at the Royal in 1937, htis left some magnificent 
stock, including Canewdon Quicksilver, three times Champion Stallion at the Society’s 
Shows. All his slock have been characterised by good feet, plenty of bone, wealth of 
body and wonderful action. The Royal Show Champion Stallion of 1937, Limon, is 
another outstanding specimen of the breed He is a weighty horse, full of quality and a 
great mover with good bone and excellent feet. In addition to the many good marcs 
he has sired, there are numerous first-rate geldings, both pure bred and half-bred, by this 
horse at present doing more than their share of work on East Anglian farms. All the 
progeny of this stallion are good sensible workers, and the breeding stock by him is 
outstanding. No horse has done more for the breed than Limon. 

Among the outstanding female importations were the following mares, all of them 
winners in the show ring and dams of winners*—Baudruche, Servene, Messaline, Grosse, 
lodee and Holme. All these marcs were Royal Show Champions except lodee, who was 
Reserve Champion to Grosse for two years, Baudruche was three times Champion at 
the Royal, but even this achievement was surpassed by the wonderful mare, Holme, 
who was Champion three years running. Grosse, twice a Royal Champion, was the 
dam of Birdsall Gracchus, one of the outstanding stallions of to-day. 

These names have made Percheron history in this country and will long be 
remembered. Their records in the show ring are indeed impressive, but only a few 
horses can be Royal Champions, and it is the quality and performance of the average 
Percheron horse working every day of the week on our farms which really counts in the 
long run. A class of Percherons being judged in the show ring is always an impressive 
sight, and the winners are typical of the breed generally. Many farmers have gone home 
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from a show fully convinced of the sterling qualities of these horses, and determined to 
introduce Pcrchcrons on to their Eirms None of them has yet been disappointed, for 
the impressive showing of the Percheron in the show ring is only surpassed by the 
wonderful way in which he stands up to the rough and tumble of everyday farm work 
of all kinds No horse can be more willing, and none is cheaper to work, for Percherons 
combine economy and elficiency to a very marked extent 

Now that the breed has become so well established in this country it cannot fail to 
make rapid strides and to increase in numbers at a great rate, '‘Percheron pow'cr” is 
now an essential part of the equipment of many farms, and it has been stated that in 
future the sources of power for British farming will be petrol, paraffin and Percherons 
This IS indeed a proud claim, but the Percheron is a horse of which one can be justly 
proud. Wherever a horse is required on a farm a Percheron is in his place, and no 
matter what the job is, he will “stick it and sec it through!" 



THE CLEVELAND BAY 

By MAJOR J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, M.C. 


HE Cleveland Bay breed of horses takes its name from that beautiful 
portion of North Yorkshire—Cleveland, or Ciiffland. The area from 
Stokesley to Helmsley in one direction and Guisborough to Whitby, 
Pickering and Scarborough in the other, is one of vales, dales and 
hills, in which the horse, foxhunting and sport generally, have, like 
agriculture, ever played a prominent part in the Jives of those dwelling 
in this part of the great county of York, famed from earliest days for horses, horse fairs, 
horsemen and horse judges. It is claimed that the Cleveland Bay was fixed in type 
anterior to the Thoroughbred; it is admitted that the Cleveland has bone of the same 
density and quality as the Thoroughbred horse. Both breeds passed through long 
evolutionary stages, having been adapted by man to meet altered conditions, changed 
views, demands for increase in height and speed, and so on. As the foundation mares 
of the racehorse of to-day were the racing galloways {i,e. ponies) of the north—the greater 
number of these mares were domiciled in North Yorkshire—so the foundation mares of the 
Cleveland Bay breed were the strong, active, clean-legged, broad-backed, pack and 
agricultural little horses used by the hill folk in Cleveland, Ryedale, the Vale of Pickering, 
and farther afield. 

When roads were so bad that merchandise, corn, coal and so on had to be carried 
in panniers fixed to the sides of strong, active, fast-walking little horses, sure of foot, 
possessed of great endurance, and able to live on short rations, it was the bay horses 
of Cleveland, with their clean legs, black points, great courage, and absolute freedom from 
carting blood, which agriculturists found most useful, and which the packmen, merchants, 
millers and others employed. From the outset they were a general utility breed—^able 
to do any work on a farm, to carry a saddle and great weights on their backs, to trot 
away with a good load on bad roads, and, in all these varied occupations, to display a 
courage which has always been one of their outstanding characteristics. It was natural 
that the itinerant chapmen, who travelled the country with large and weighty packages 
of wares m pre-railway days, should find the Cleveland of that day the very type for 
their long journeys, generally, and particularly into isolated, hilly parts. The large number 
of these horses thus employed resulted in Cleveland Bays being known as “Chapman 
Horses,’* under which name they were catalogued withm the memory of living man at 
Whitby, Castleton and other agricultural shows. 

The adaptability and prepotency of the Cleveland Bay has been recognised the world 
over, almost every country in the world having used Cleveland sires to grade up their 
own native stock, to give it greater courage, quality, and stamina. This foreign demand 
originated through the rapidity with which Clevelands were evolved to comply with the 
altered conditions of travel when roads were so improved that stage-coaches could make 
their journeys at what was then considered a remarkable speed. Then was it that Cleveland 
Bays came into great demand for horsing the mail coaches, and then was it that they were 
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bred bigger. They remained the agricultural horse of the north, and the general utility 
animal for road haulage, for the gig, and for the saddle; losing none of their character 
with increase of stature. Those who bred them were careful that they remained free from 
common and carting blood. 

Then came another change in the social life of Great Britain. The landed gentry, 
as roads improved, and coaches were ousted by railways, began to drive their carnages 
drawn by pairs of well-matched horses. The Cleveland Bay breed was again called upon 
to supply the type of animal for which there was a growing demand. So began a new, 
important, and very remunerative chapter in the breeding of these Yorkshire horses. 
The London dealers combed the northern fairs for Clevelands and bought extensively 
from Yorkshire breeders and dealers for what was known as “the barouche horse trade.’^ 
It was found that the taller, showier type evolved from the Cleveland to meet this demand, 
if not quite suitable for carnage work in London, made good hunters or, failing that, 
the misfits were snapped up for van work m towns There were also many who 
continued to produce the agricultural type, standing closer to the ground, possessed 
of more bone and less “peacocky” than that essential for the London trade, and for the 
carnages of noblemen and squires in rural England. As the late Sir Alfred E Pease— 
one of the founders of the Cleveland Bay Horse Society and one of the recognised English 
authorities on matters equine—wrote in Vol. XV of the C,B.H S Stud Book ,— 

“I have been referring to the true and old stamp of Cleveland There ought never 
to have been any other, but to-day there are two classes of Cleveland Bays 

“(1) At one end of the breed you have the ideal animal for modern requirements 
and wanted everywhere. It is wide, deep, well-coupled, short-legged, strong-backed, 
equal to every kind of work on the farm, courageous, docile and very active. 

“(2) At the other end of the breed you have a more recent type; bred longer for 
harness lines, narrower as well as lighter, with longer limbs for high action. 

“Owing to the antiquity of the race, and the purity of its English blood, there is less 
risk in breeding Clevelands from Clevelands than in the case of any other class of clean- 
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legged horses. My experience is that you can hardly ever get wrong with them, whether you 
are breeding them pure or crossing Cleveland mares with blood ’’ 

The standard set up by the Cleveland Bay Horse Society on its formation in 1884, 
was based upon that laid down in 1827—“that the Cleveland Bay should exhibit the 
best combination of strength with activity, i e muscular draught power and weight, 
combined with quality, courage and stamina. The Cleveland should be capable of 
doing every kind of draught work/’ 

Height* 15 3 to 16 hands, but height should not disqualify a good sort on short legs 
Colour. “Bright,” or “clear” bay, bay, dark bay (liberally interpreted to include a 
colour approaching brown. This is admissible but not correct) Light bay with 
black points— i,e, black legs, mane and tail Grey hairs in mane and tail do not 
disqualify. White is not admissible beyond a very small star. 

Body* The body should be wide and deep The back should not be too long, and 
should be strong, with muscular loins The shoulders should be sloping, deep and 
muscular. The quarters should be level, powerful, and oval, the tad springing 
well from the quarters. 

Head and Nfck* The head, characteristic of the breed, is often rather large, but should 
be well-earned on a rather long, lean neck (like a rag on a stick). 

Limbs The arms, thighs and second thighs should be muscular. Knees and hocks 
large and well closed. There should be 9 ins. upwards of bone below the knee. 
Ankles neat, clean and not too big. Legs clear of all superfluous hair, and as clean 
and hard as possible 

Action* High action is not characteristic of the breed. Clevelands, being full of courage, 
will flex the knees and hocks. The action is free all round, getting over the ground, 
and fitting the wear and tear qualities of the breed. 

Prfpotfncv: The breed excels in the capacity of impressing upon its produce its own 
good qualities, character and colour. 

AcTivnY AND Strength. It excels all other draught breeds in its combination of strength 
with activity, due to the association of the highest quality of bone and muscle with 
courage and stamina; the test being that it can do more work at a greater pace, 
or at any pace, over a given period, than any other draught breed. 

General Utility: It is the most economical animal for the farm, being equal to every 
* kind of work, eats less than any other agricultural breed, wears less shoe-iron, has 
a hardiness and robustness of constitution without compare, and has extraordinary 
vitality and longevity. 

Grading Up: As a cross it “grades” other breeds by adding bone, substance and size 
to lighter animals, without deterioration to quality and activity. It adds activity, 
endurance, courage and hardiness to heavier breeds without deterioration to size 
and substance, giving quality to bone and muse'e 

When the first volume of the Cleveland Bay Stud Book was published in 1884, it was 
claimed that the breed was immune from carting blood (/ e. the hairy-legged type, 
such as Shires, Clydesdales, and Old Black, which did not even exist in North Yorkshire 
during the evolution of the Cleveland Bay). That claim still holds good, and the 
introduction of such blood has been jealously guarded against by successive editing 
committees of the Stud Book. Another claim in Volume I, however, was not so accurate— 
that the breed was also clear of Thoroughbred blood. This error was rectified in a later 
issue, in winch it was staled 

“What IS true is this: whereas racing blood did contribute to the evolution of the 
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Cleveland Bay in the eighteenth century (the Oriental contribution to his form and 
character was then ‘set’ and continues clearly marked to-day), the type then fixed has 
remained true and has been kept clear of admixture ever since. All that can be truthfully 
asserted is that the Cleveland Bay type was evolved from a small admixture of the best 
racing blood generations ago, when the qualities of courage and endurance were put to 
the highest test on the Turf, and that the modern Thoroughbred contributed nothing to 
the breed. Of the blood sires that contributed to the evolution of the Cleveland Bay, 
Manica (by the Darley Arabian), and Jalap (by Reguius, by the Godolphin Arabian 
which was a Barb), arc the chief. Manica was foaled 1707, Reguius was foaled 1758. 
This possession of a link with the Thoroughbred in some degree of common ancestry 
has been accepted by some authorities as explaining why the Cleveland Bay ‘nicks’ 
in so remarkable a way with the Thoroughbred.” 

It was, however, because of a recent cross of Thoroughbred that the Cleveland Bay 
Horse Society in 1885 declined to admit either to its Stud Book, or a special section of it, 
a number of stallions—Candidate (foaled 1872) and Prince of Wales (foaled 1874), 
amongst them—that the Yorkshire Coach Horse Society was formed in 1886. This 
Society issued its own Stud Book, which caused a good deal of confusion, insomuch as, 
although every pure bred Cleveland Bay was eligible for entry into the Yorkshire Couch 
Horse Stud Book, the bay coach horses were not admissible to the Cleveland Bay Book. 
Yorkshire Coach horses were bred from pure Cleveland Bay mares, but a cross of 
Thoroughbred was given to supply the extra quality and fa^ster action that the old Cleveland 
Bay lacked. The dawn of the motor car brought about the end of the carriage horse, 
so that the purpose of the Yorkshire Coach horse was gone, and, at long last, the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse Society was wound up in 1937, part of its funds were transferred to the 
parent Cleveland Bay Horse Society, and its final Stud Book was published as an addenda 
to the Cleveland Bay Stud Book 

The confusion of the breeds referred to was widespread and was not clarified by the 
classes at some shows being mixed—“Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire Coach Horses ” 
Indeed, abioad there was a tendency to refer to “Old Cleveland Bays” and “New 
Cleveland Bays,” the latter being the beautiful coachers always bred from pure Cleveland 
mares. To quote again the late Sir Alfred Pease* 

“During the height of the London season hundreds of pairs of magnificent Yorkshire 
Coach Horses might be seen every afternoon in Hyde Park. These splendid horses were 
produced in the greatest perfection in Howdenshire, the East Riding, in the Vale of York, 
and the southern part of the North Riding; some were bred in Cleveland, South Durham, 
Lincolnshire, and elsewhere. The best representatives of the breed were perfect in 
conformation and style, of transcendent beauty with free and splendid action and, what 
is more, they had great courage and wear and tear qualities. Until about 1884 they were 
included, by the public at least, in the general term ‘Cleveland Bays’.” 

That error, the overriding popularity until the advent of motors, of the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse, and the arresting dash and flourish they made in the show ring and on 
ceremonial occasions—including those of Royal State functions—resulted in Cleveland 
Bays being classed by many as “coachers.” This, of course, was incorrect, but it has 
created a prejudice not yet efl'aced, rather than an acknowledgment of the adaptability of 
the Cleveland Bay breed to produce, through their own inherent qualities, their prepotency, 
and the skill of man, varied types excellent on the land, in the hunting field, between the 
shafts of Stale coach or private carnage, a general utility animal capable of doing any¬ 
thing, and, withal, sires which will improve any type of animal with which they are crossed. 
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In the ’seventies and ’eighties of last century many hundreds of Cleveland Bays 
v^ere sent abroad every year to improve native breeds The United States, year by year, 
purchased increasing numbers, finding how beneficial was the cross with their own breeds. 
In recent times there has been a recurrence of that demand in U S A., which now has its 
own Cleveland Bay Horse Society, of wluch Mr A Mackay Smith, Farnley, White Post, 
Virginia, is the honorary secretary Mr. Mackay Smith, who is an extensive breeder 
of horses, has a Cleveland Bay Stud ai his place in Virginia, and is a frequent visitor to 
Great Britain to buy Cleveland stallions. To South America, Canada, and New Zealand, 
Cleveland stallions went in pre-war years, getting excellent stock in those countries. 

in recent times the breed has been mainly in the hands of a few enthusiastic farmer 
breeders in North Yorkshire. Since the considerable reduction of the Royal Stud it 
has been impossible to see Clevelands gathered together in impressive numbers except 
perhaps at Captain L Edmunds’ Stud at Cholderton, Salisbury, and at such agricultural 
shows as the Yorkshire, the Cleveland, Hindcrwell, and Stokesley. This has frequently 
been a drawback when foreigners have been anxious to buy Cleveland Bays in numbers 
and have had to be taken over a wide area to see individuals rather than impressive 
collections. Nevertheless, the demand from abroad continues, as does that of hunter 
breeders for mares to cross with Thoroughbreds to produce high-priced weight-carrying 
animals. 

Indeed, a few years ago these demands resulted in so many of the best mares leaving 
Yorkshire as to place the continuity of the breed in jeopardy. To counteract this a few 
enthusiasts formed themselves into a syndicate, and, without any desire to make profit, 
purchased some of the most valuable mares to ensure their retention, and also in con¬ 
junction with the Cleveland Bay Society (of which the syndicate financiers are members), 
subsidised stallions to travel in the North of England. The use by farmers of these 
sires IS a clear indication of the way the horse breeding wind blows. Obviously, it is 
recognised that the class of horse which will be required in this mechanical age is the 
active, general utility type of the Cleveland Bay. That the horse will be necessary on the 
land in the future is as certain as that the horse will have its place for the field and for 
vanning. Hence the Cleveland Bay, always a national asset, is even more so to-day to 
English agriculture. This fact is also realised in America, as witness the following 
testimony from Mr. A. Mackay Smith, in The Breeder's Gazette, May, 1944; 

“The Cleveland Bay has everything we need in a general utility horse, a pure breed 
going back over 200 years and a long-established Stud Book; average weight 1,400 lbs , 
average height 15 hands 3 ins., colour invariably bay with black legs; good hot weather 
horses, easily kept on little feed, a quiet disposition, a fast walk, and general ‘ handiness’; 
very deep girth (80 ins. or better), short legs, large knees, hocks and tendons, flat cannon- 
bone 9 ms or more in diameter, the best of feet and a good coupling and spring of nbs. 
Cleveland stallions, even when put to varied types of mares, transmit these qualities 
to a remarkable degree To decrease the size of our heavy drafts, or create a new breed 
of general utility horse would take fifty years or more. With the Clevelands now in 
this country (i.e. U.S A.) we can furnish an ample number of pure bred utihty horses 
in half the time. Let’s get on with the job!” 

There is just sufficient nucleus of mares (stallions are more numerous) of the old 
breed left in England to revive the Cleveland in view of the pointers as to the type of animal 
which will be required in the future, and in view of the growing conviction that wrought 
steel will always be superior to cast iron, and that quality, activity, stamina and courage 
more than compensate for mere weighty obesity. 



THE SUFFOLK HORSE 

By RAYMOND KEER 

LTHOUGH the carljest records of the horse in Great Britain is contained 
in the history given by Julius Caesar of liis invasion of our island, a claim 
is not made that they were “Suffolks/’ but we learn, however, from 
Camden’s Britannia that the Suffolk horse dates back to 1506. At 
that lime there is no doubt the breed had a distinctive character, and 
by the greatest care m selection, rearing and feeding throughout this 
long period there has been attained a horse, second to none in the world, which still 
possesses many of its much sought after original characteristics. Close on two hundred 
years ago there is mention of the Suffolk horse as a pure breed. 

A curious feature in connection with the Suffolk, which derives its name from the 
county situated on the East Coast of England m which it was originally bred, is the 
fact that every animal of the breed now in existence traces its descent in the direct male 
line in one unbroken chain to a horse foaled in 1760. The form of this animal in 
advertisements of the time tallies with the specimen of the present day, with just that 
modification which judicious introduction of more elegant elements would be likely 
to effect From infusion of strains possessing finer fore-ends, greater activity and a 
handsomer outline, the Suffolk is now one of the most beautiful of our domestic 
animals 

Suffolks are all “Chesnuts ’’ What other breed of horses is to be found that 
always breeds true to colour"^ There arc seven shades—the dark, at times approaching 
a brown-black, mahogany or liver colour, the dull dark chestnut, the light mealy chestnut, 
the red, the golden, the lemon and the bright chestnut The most popular, the most 
common and the most standing colour is the last named, which is what might be called 
‘'a lively shade,” with a little graduation of lighter colour at the flanks and at the 
extremities. It is, in most cases, attended wnth a star on the forehead, or shin, or blaze 
down the face. 

The favourite height is 16 to 16 3 hands high. The conformation of the Suffolk 
“Punch”—-as he is frequently called—is unique and conveys the idea of Dickens’ “Fat 
Boy.” On referring to the dictionary we find definition “Punch—a variety of English 
horse, short-legged and barrel-bodied, a short fat fellow.” 

The following points are some of the most essential requisites, in addition to the 
question of colour, which has already been dealt with, m a first-class Suffolk* The 
head—big, with broad forehead ; the neck—deep in collar, tapering gracefully towards 
the setting of the head, shoulders—long and muscular, well thrown back at the withers; 
carcase—deep, round-ribbed from shoulder to flank, with graceful outline in back, 
loin and hind-quarters, wide in front and behind, the tail well up with good second 
thighs; feet, joints and legs—the legs should be straight, with fair sloping pasterns, big 
knees and long clean hocks on short cannon bones free from coarse hair. Feet having plenty 
of size with circular form protecting the frog, walk—smart and true; trot —well-balanced 
ail round with good action. If one was asked the question: What are the four chief 
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characteristics of the Suffolk horse? The answer would be. “ Colour, quality, compactness 
and hardy constitution.” 

The Suffolk is a good performer at his work and a keen performer at the manger, 
always carrying a fair proportion of flesh, whether the rations be scant or plentiful 
At a recent war-time meeting of an agricultural society, the champion Suffolk stallion, 
five years old, weighed 1 ton 3 cwts. (2576 lbs.) and measured lEj ms of bone below the 
knee, whereas the champion mare, also five years old, weighed 19 cwts (2128 lbs.) and 
measured 10| ins of bone. 

The bone of the Suffolk is not what might be termed ‘Targe,” but it is “ample” 
considering it is more of the texture of the blood horse, and does not, therefore, require 
to be heavy to the eye Quality he must have, a coarse “hairy leg and a skin which will 
do no credit to the man in charge would condemn him at once. There are animals of 
chestnut colour in other breeds of heavy draught horses, but this “quality” of the 
Suffolk IS a thing in itself. As regards compactness the well-rounded ribs, deep all 
the way from shoulder to flank, is a decided point m the build of the Suffolk horse 
This roomy carcase, or “cupboard,” as it is locally called, is a positive necessity to 
enable him to go the long hours without food, which is a rooted practice all over the 
country, knowing that his iron constitution will not be impaired—for their habits of 
life have been engendered from one generation to another. The immense power of 
the Suffolk is chiefly accounted for by the low position of the shoulder, which enables 
him to throw so much of his weight into the collar. The Suffolk horse is an excellent 
mover, with “a smart quick step,” a true balance all round on the trot and a capital 
walker. The ultra-high showy action is rather guarded against than cultivated among 
the breeders In temper they are docile in the extreme. 

Of outstanding longevity in the Suffolk breed there are numerous instances. Flistory 
reveals that at one of the early shows of the County Agricultural Association a mare 
was exhibited with a sucking filly by her side, the united ages of which amounted to 
forty-one years. The filly was, however, then two years old, but the most reliable 
evidence was given, which conclusively proved that at the time she was foaled her dam was 
thirty-seven years of age. A mare that bred a stallion, which won first prize at the 
Royal Show in 1861, was two and twenty years old when the horse was foaled and was 
said to be in good working order when she was rising twenty-seven years. The mare. 
Diamond, owned by the Rev. O Reynolds, of Debach, in Suffolk, was one of sixteen foals 
which he bred from her dam in sixteen successive years. The two well-known sires, 
Sudbourne Arabi and Sudbourne Arab, both reached more than twenty years of age, 
and a stallion which was foaled in 1805 travelled for twenty-five years without a break. 
The How, eleven years old pedigree Suffolk mare in the Sandringham Stud of His 
Majesty the King, has bred eight foals in the eight consecutive years from 1937 to 1944. 
Then, again, from the United States of America comes the report concerning the English 
bred mare Finally 7799, which was purchased, as a foal, for export at the Rendlesham sale 
held in September, 1913. She bred many animals of repute and in 1937, in spile of her 
twenty-four years, was purchased at a dispersal sale for 325 dollars. That year she 
produced a horse foal which was sold at nine months old for more than his dam had 
cost. ® Finally had a filly foal m 1938 and as it was said life had become a burden to 
this grand old mare she was destroyed just previous to attaining her thirtieth birthday. 
Finis 3835, by Smith's Wedgewood 1749, was eighteen years old when Finally was born 
and May Princess 1142, the dam of Finis was foaled in 1884. Thus, it may be seen 
that the lives of May Princess, Finis, and Finally extend over a period of just on sixty 
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years. The question of “Soundness"’ in the Suffolk Horse is of unquestionable benefit 
to the general public. 

The breeders of the present day are now reaping the fruit of the disappointment, 
the vexation, and the loss inflicted on their predecessors by the searching nature of the 
professional inspection to which the judges’ selections were subjected at the Royal and 
Suffolk County Shows some eighty years ago. To-day the Suffolk Punch stands in high 
esteem on the question of soundness, which is so essential a guarantee if satisfactory 
average prices are to be obtained. It may here be said that at the three sales held annually 
at Ipswich, under the auspices of the Suffolk Horse Society, every animal, with exception 
of foals, is sold with a certificate of soundness signed by a qualified veterinary surgeon— 
the foals are warranted sound by the vendors. These are probably the only sales in any 
country where such drastic conditions are in force, but they give confidence to the buyer 
and at the same time satisfaction to the seller 

The Suffolk has been bred principally as an agricultural draught horse, and as such 
he has no superior. No breed of horses has been put to a greater variety of purposes. 
From the time he is two years old till he is twenty-four he can hold his own against all 
comers at any work on any soil. He is staunch at the collar, smart in the trace, and 
subject to few of the ills to be found, more particularly where length of hair is conspicuous. 
He may be relied upon to do his bit with easy grace and with less exertion than one would 
anticipate; and when in a tight corner he is not found wanting 

As a horse for horticultural work and market gardening, now so much on the increase, 
he has additional qualifications. Suffolk breeders have never aimed at producing a horse 
with a massive spreading hoof, but have rather devoted their attention to breeding an 
animal with a sound medium sized hoof of the best quality. 

In general transport the Suffolk is extensively used. Big colliery undertakings, 
brewery firms, general cartage contractors, coal merchants, corporations and other 
local government authorities use Suffolk geldings and they are to be seen in the streets 
of London and in many of the English and Scottish cities and towns. There is no more 
pleasing sight than the all-chesnut teams of Suffolks in brewers’ drays. Being clean, 
hardy, kind and good pullers who, to use a familiar phrase among Suffolk men, are 
seldom “sick or sorry”—the Suffolk rarely needs veterinary attention—they have found 
favour among an increasing number of converts. 

It may be of interest here to note that for the first three and twenty years of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England’s existence, the first prize was offered for “the 
best horse for agricultural purposes” and the various breeds took their chances among 
specimens representing every variety. Of these twenty-three first prizes, fourteen went 
to pure Suffolk horses and the remaining nine represented the united success of all the 
other breeds which competed In addition, more than half of the second prizes 
awarded during the same period were won by Suffolk horses. 

.Before alluding to the birth of the Suffolk Horse Society something must be said 
concerning the obscure origin of the breed. The history of the Suffolk horse is rather 
short and rather vague. Those well-known agricultural writers—Sir Thomas Cullum, 
Young and Youatt—are the standard authorities on the subject, and from their works 
we learn that the origin of the breed “is unknown.” But Sir Thomas Cullum, who hved 
in West Suffolk about four miles from Youngs’ birthplace, wrote m 1780, “I remember 
seeing many of the old breed” and he goes on to give a description which coincides in many 
respects with the Suffolk horse of to-day. Youatt, in his book The Horse, published 
in 1843, said, “The true Suffolk stood fifteen to sixteen hands high, of a sorrel colour. 
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was large headed, low shouldered and thick on the withers; deep and round chested, 
long backed; high on the croup, large and strong in the quarters, full in the flanks, 
round in the legs and short in the pasterns It was the very horse to throw his whole 
weight into the collar, with sufficient activity to do it effectually, and hardihood to stand 
a long day's work The present breed possesses many of the peculiarities and good 
qualities of its ancestors The excellence, and a rare one, of the old Suffolk consisted 
in nimbleness of action, and the honesty and continuance with which he would exert 
himself at a dead pull Many a good draught-horse knows well what he can effect; 
and, after he has attempted it and failed, no torture of the whip will induce him to strain 
his powers beyond their natural extent. The Suffolk, however, would tug at a dead 
pull until he dropped It was beautiful to see a team of true Siiflblks, at a signal from the 
driver, and without the whip, dowm on their knees in a moment, and drag everything 
before them ” 

Arthur Young, who w'as born in 1740, spoke of the Suffolks as ''of a distinct type, 
which had been the character of the breed beyond the recollection of any man then living ” 
He must have known those whose memories extended into the seventecAlh century, and 
the horse of the time of his early days was, according to his own account, but a slightly 
modified animal from the horse which at that lime had been, according to those from 
whom he obtained his information, the breed of the district from time immemorial 

It seems, therefore, that if there had been any great alteration in the character 
of the Suffolk horse subsequent to the year 1700, Young would have known of it; had 
there been any tradition of its importation at the commencement of its lustory he would 
have mentioned it Both Young and Callum in alluding to the breed give particulars 
of its development. They would doubtless have been ready to record the remotest 
tradition which touched upon its origin, but neither of these authorities go further than to 
speak of the breed as long established in connection with a certain district Evidently 
both regarded it as having been then far beyond the memories of anyone living. Thus 
reliable data w'as to hand when the breeds original history was written for assuming that 
Suffolk horses had been in the eastern part of the county of Suffolk for close on two 
hundred and fifty years. For how much longer no one can tell. 

The formation of the Society, under whose auspices the first volume of the Stud Book 
was published, dates from a meeting of the Suffolk Agricultural Association held at 
Ipswich on April 21st, 1877. A provisional committee was nominated, and on June 19th 
in the same year a meeting was held at the Towm Hall, Ipswich, for the purpose of formally 
starting the Society, the executive of which was composed of the Earl of Stradbroke 
(father of the present Lord Lieutenant of the County) as patron, and Lord Waveney as 
president, with Mr. Herman Biddcll and Mr. A W. Crisp as joint honorary secretaries. 
The aim of the society was to complete a history of the Suffolk horse and to trace the 
genealogies of all known animals of the breed as far back as authenticated evidence would 
reach. 

It was proposed that a description of the form and characteristics of the breed, 
the ideal type of the Suffolk horse as he appeared in the eyes of the oldest and best known 
breeders, should be placed on record. Under the able guidance of Mr. Herman Biddell, 
who resided at the Hill House, Playford, near Ipswich, as editor and who, after he had 
given nearly three of the best years of his life to the tracing of pedigrees from advertisement 
cards, newspaper files, show and sale catalogues, interviews with breeders and grooms, 
accomplished a great task, the precious volume was made ready for publication in the 
year 1880. This volume, which is so well illustrated by sketches from the original oil 
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paintings by the Suffolk artist, Mr. Duvall, embraces the registry of 1,230 stallions and 
1,120 mares, compiled from every source to which the editor had access and whose 
identity he was able to establish. It is indeed a work of art which enabled the Suffolk horse 
to be recognised throughout the world as a pedigree breed with a very long line of ancestors 

For me to give a description of Mr. Herman Biddell, although I remember him, is 
difficult, but much can be gathered from the last paragraph of his Preface. In conclusion 
he said, “Let me add, that it was m no blind ignorance of the magnitude of the undertaking 
that I accepted the responsibility of editing the Suffolk Stud liook. The sacrifice 
It required at my hands was a call on almost the entire time of two years and a half 
but I look back with something more than satisfaction at the days I devoted to the object 
we had in view The work was ever a labour of love, it never became a burden, and as each 
sheet had been revised for press, as each day brought my task nearer to its end, the regret 
would come, that there would soon be no more of the work to do. As a Suffolk man 
I cannot help feeling an interest in that which has made the county famous in the 
agricultural world ” When this first volume of the Suffolk Stud Book was published in 
1880 the Society had the support of 174 members. Volumn 45, the latest to be issued, 
contains the registration of 776 stallions and mares for the year and a list of close on two 
thousand members 

Up to the time of writing the Society, under the patronage of His Majesty the King, 
occupies a unique position in that it has only had four presidents (the late Lord Waveney, 
the late Duke of Hamilton, the late Sir Cuthbert Quiltcr, and his son Sir W. E Cuthbert 
Quilter); three vice-presidents (the late Mr. Herman Biddell, the late Sir Robert Eaton 
White and the Duke of Grafton); and three secretaries (the late Mr Herman Biddell, 
Mr. Fred Smith and Raymond Keer) 

Reference has been made to the fact that every animal now in existence traces its 
descent to a horse foaled m 1768 The period so covered does not sound much on paper, 
but a glance at some of the events which have occurred since that date gives a more vivid 
idea of the time which has been taken to develop the character of the present race of 
Suffolk horses. When this old chesnut horse, knovn as Crisp's Horse of Ufford, was 
foaled, George III had been dead only eight years. The United States of America 
was then but a colony. Snipe were said to abound within a few hundred yards of 
Trafalgar Square, and the route from Saxinundham, m Suffolk, to London tor common 
folk was by a hooded waggon and six horses (possibly cross-bred Suffolks, for the stallions 
were advertised to get “good stock for the road"). The Eastern part of Suffolk was little 
more than a sea of heathland with sheep tracks, where now are good metalled and tarred 
roads. Swedes and mangolds were then unknown as agricultural produce. The Norfolk 
horned sheep was the only kind found all over the district, and no beast was made fat 
for the butcher under four or five years old, but the Suffolk farmer had his Suffolk horse. 
What was this horse, the carhest individual specimen of the breed of which wc have any 
record, like? 

It was gathered, by the editor of the first volume of the Suffolk Stud Book, from the 
advertisement card that he was 15^ hands high, light chesnut (note the way of spelling 
“chesnut,” without the first “t”: this pecuharity has been carried on within the Society 
to this day), and active; when travelling he was referred to as “Crisp’s Noted Horse,” 
evidently the greatest horse of that day. Of nis immediate descendants we have an 
account of five, but the channel through which the blood descends to the stock of the 
present time was by a stallion bred by a Mrs. Harris of Hoo, which belonged to Mr. 
Francis Gleed, of Dickleburgh Hall, in Norfolk, a name which was well known as an 
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owner of Suffolk horses. The last of the single channels by which the blood of five 
generations brings us—was Smith’s Horse of Parham, foaled in 1799. He appears to 
have been a first class animal, for he was described by David Pattle, an old stud groom, 
as “a good horse, all over a gentleman,” and was looked upon as the “Noah” of Suffolk 
horses. From now on the channel became divided and the family, through the two sons 
of Smith’s Horse, Julian’s Boxer and Brady’s Briton, were soon afterwards divided into 
many streams 

And so, looking at the pedigree chart, we pass on through many noted sires until 
we come to that great horse of all time, known as Garrett’s Cup-bearer 3rd 566, foaled 
in 1874 and bred by Mr. C Frost, of Wherstead, near Ipswich. 

When m the year 1875 Mr Frost sold his yearlings at Ipswich Cup-bearer 3rd was 
purchased by Mr. Richard Garrett, who resided at Carlton Hall, Saxmundham, for 
200 gns. In his hands he won upwards of £500 in prizes. Among the much coveted 
awards was the one-hundred-guinea Saxmundham Challenge Cup, which is now, after 
many years, safe in the hands of the Suffolk Horse Society. It is said that Mr. Garrett 
formed his own opinion about this colt, not at a show, but in a meadow at the Brook 
Farm, Flowton, where he was running before Mr. Frost took him up. When he was 
advertised for sale by auction Mr Garrett sent a commission to buy him, the only 
instructions as to price being that his agent was on no consideration to let anyone else 
be the last bidder. The sale took place during a Newmarket meeting, and Mr. Garrett 
went to the races, for it happened that that afternoon he had a filly in one of the races 
whose performance he wished to see. The filly won and brought enough into the exchequer 
to pay for Mr Frost’s colt, her own corn, and a little bit to spare When Mr. Garrett’s 
stud was dispersed in 1884, Cup-bearer 3rd, although ten years old, was purchased by 
Mr. Austin of Brandeslon, near Wood bridge, for 405 gns. 

Among the many other famous sires which left their mark conspicuously within 
the breed were Eclipse 2010 and Wedgewood 1749. The former, a chesnul with a few 
silver hairs and very small star on forehead, foaled in 1889, was by Cup-bearer 3rd, 
and out of a good mare by Viceroy 570, sold in the year 1878 to go into Ireland. Eclipse 
was bred by Mr. Edwin Capon, who farmed at AJdeby. He was purchased by Mr. 
Ishmael Pratt of Foxboro’ Hall, Melton, and whilst in his stud was a successful prize¬ 
winner and sired a number of pnze-winnmg animals. 

Wedgewood, a whole coloured chesnut, foaled in 1886, was bred by Mr. P A Posford, 
of Falkenham. He was purchased when two years old by Mr. Alfred Smith, of 
Rendlesham, in whose hands he won many awards, including the Queen’s Gold Medal 
at the Windsor Royal Show, 1889. Through one or other of these two prolific sires 
hailed many animals of both sexes which not only won prizes in the show yards, but 
enriched the breed with additional sires such as Sunshine 2734, which got Sudbourne 
Beau Monde 3598, which got Sudbourne Beau Brocade 4235 (a Royal Show champion), 
sold for 2,000 gns and sired Sudbourne Foch 4869, sold for 2,200 gns. Shotley Counter¬ 
part 4903, twice champion at the Royal Show, and Sudbourne Premier 4963 (also a Royal 
champion that lived to be twenty-one years old) sold for 2,(X)0 gns. when two years old, 
etc., etc. The quotation of these prices is given just to show a few of the higher prices 
realised. They must not be considered as general. 

Suffolk horses are exhibited m large numbers at most of the annual agricultural 
shows in England, and at the Suffolk County Show, at which well over one hundred 
animals of the breed have been paraded in the ring at the same time. At the last Royal 
Show held in Wuidsor Great Park in 1939, just previous to the outbreak of war, the 
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SufTolks again took pride of place, as they have done on many previous occasions, by 
having the largest number of entries of any breed in the heavy horse section. The 
actual figures were' SufTolks 162, Shires 84, Clydesdales 50, Percherons 108. Much 
interest was centred on the gelding class, which consisted of fifteen massive, smart, all 
chesnut animals which had come direct from work on the farms and timber hauling. 
A magnificent team of six was selected and shipped direct from the show to the United 
States of America, where they have been exhibited with success at the leading State 
Fairs and at the Chicago International. The team was later used in a drive for the 
sale of War Bonds through some of the cities and towns in that country. 

Suffolk Horses have been and are very popular abroad. Records show that they 
have been exported m large numbers to the Dominions and most other countries in the 
world. The United States of America have in recent years established more studs of pure 
SufTolks than any other country. They have acquired large consignments of both 
stallions and mares of the choicest breeding, and many typical specimens may be seen 
not only in the stables of the breeders but at the Chicago Exhibition and many of the 
State Fairs. 

Among the many testimonials to the suitability of the Suffolk horse for the exacting 
conditions prevailing in that great country is this one* “The Suffolk horses wc have 
imported during the last two or three years have come to hand in first class condition, 
and I am glad to report they have proved most satisfactory and entirely up to our 
expectations. It is the opinion of my manager, and the workmen on the farm, that it 
would be very difficult to find a breed of horses that we would care to adopt in exchange 
for the Suffolk Punch. It is our opinion that the Suffolk Punch must certainly grow 
in favour in this country ” 

Die American Sufl^olk Horse Association, which has now been long established, 
publishes Its own Suffolk Stud Book. In the introduction to the last published volume 
the then secretary, Mr. J. G. Truman, of Bushnell, Illinois, who had been president 
and one of the Association’s trustees for eighteen years, alludes to the Suffolk as the 
“ideal farm horse ” He asserts that “The American farmer has become more interested 
in the breed than ever before and is willing and ready to pay more for a foal sired by a 
Suffolk stallion than by a stallion of any other breed.'" The writer asks “ Why*^”, and he 
answers “because the Suffolk usually provides the hall-mark of that which is so essential 
in any breed—constitution and soundness ” The president of the Association is Mr. L B. 
Wescott, who has established a stud of very high standard at Clinton, New Jersey. Mr. 
Ed. R. Johnston, of Chicago, is vice-president, Mr. Chas. E. Rieman, of Baltimore, 
treasurer, and Mr. Ralph Poulton, of Spencer, Indiana, is secretary. 

Many Suffolks have left these shores for Canada, where they have given every 
satisfaction. One writer says: “The cross with a Suffolk sire on the small native mares 
has given me some beautiful foals which have turned out sellers and good lookers “ 
That the Suffolk can stand heat to a remarkable degree has been proved by the popularity 
which the breed has gained in many of the warmer parts of South Africa and Australia. 
If ever there was a breed of horse fitted to endure the life required on the hot and sandy 
veldt of South Africa the Suffolk Punch is one peculiarly adapted, being free from super¬ 
fluous hair on the leg, and bred, as many are, on the poor light soils of East Anglia. 

A four years old Suffolk stallion exported to South Africa was exhibited at the 
Port Elizabeth Show, within six months of his arrival in the country, where he obtained 
premier honours and the following appeared in one of the leading South African 
newspapers: “Heavy class stallions were represented by the Suffolk Punch and Percheron 
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breeds onJy, the former winning by a comfortable margin. It is a great upstanding horse 
of tremendous girth, good bone and feet His owner can be congratulated on having 
secured such a typical specimen of his breed, which is eminently suited for our country.” 
Such also was the result of a Suffolk, stallion exported to South Australia, where he won, 
in the same year, the premier honours at the Royal Show, Austraha, at Perth, and a 
writer said* “the Suffolk is not only very much in favour, but is gaming ground rapidly. 
They are such wonderful constitutioned animals and will keep m good condition, when 
other breeds will be poor, on an equal allowance of food.” 

In New Zealand, too, the Suffolk Punch stands m high esteem A comparatively 
recent visitor to our native shore considers they are just the class of work-horse wanted 
in New Zealand. “They are active, strong, fast and easily kept,” he declared 
enthusiastically, “and never get greasy heels.” 

From Russia, the Argentine, Germany and other parts of the world to which the 
Suffolk has been exported, much praise for the adaptability of the breed for crossing 
purposes has been received When service, efficiency and low cost of up-keep are 
important considerations, the Suffolk has no equal, and this is proved by the very keen 
demand which exists for animals of all ages of the breed 

Besides private transactions which take place almost daily the sales organised by the 
Suffolk Horse Society, which are held at Ipswich in March, July and September each year, 
attract not only big entnes but a very large company of buyers from all parts of England as 
well as from Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. During the last five (war) years 
no less than 292 stallions, 1,249 mares and fillies, 1,027 foals and 1,207 geldings have 
been catalogued for these sales. Although no sensational prices have been paid trade 
has been umfoim and prices for the best very remunerative. For instance, the champion 
mare at the Woodbridge Horse Show m 1943 was sold for 700 gns.; a three-year-old 
stalhon of choice breeding realised 725 gns in the spring sale of 1944. The powerful 
and docile Suffolk geldings are in much request by the urban user of horses and the haulage 
contractors for they know that the clean-legged Punch wears well and is not subject to 
those troubles so often found among certain horses whilst in the stables. A pair of smart 
five-year-old geldings were sold m 1943 to join other Suffolks installed by a well-known 
brewery company in the Midlands of England for 230 gns apiece. 

The formation of Suffolk Heavy Horse Societies under the rules of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, whereby some of the best bred stallions of the breed are made available 
for the service of mares in certain districts, has done much to assist the small fanner who 
owns perhaps one or two pedigree Suffolk mares. These Societies receive a grant of 
money from the Ministry towards the cost of hiring the stalhons in order that the service 
fee to be charged will be commensurate to all parties The largest society for any breed 
m England is the Norfolk County Suffolk Stallion Society, which last season travelled 
no less than ten stallions and covered over one thousand mares. In an endeavour to 
increase the number of good stalhons available for use in this country and for the expected 
export trade after the war, the Council of the Suffolk Horse Society wisely decided to put 
certain schemes into operation during 1944. They offered premiums to a certain number 
of stalhons exhibited in the two years old class in the Spring Show, organised by the 
Suffolk Agricultural Association, which was and will be held at Ipswich this and the 
following two years. The first of these tliree exhibitions attracted forty-three entries. 
They were a grand lot and the judges had no little task in making their awards. It was 
said, “The display showed without a doubt that in spite of heavy war-time demands 
on their time breeders were taking every care to see that the standard of the breed does 
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not suffer.” Another scheme in operation, in which membeis took a keen interest, 
was for a certain number of colt foals entered in the Society's autumn sale whereby 
both breeder and buyer were offered considerable financial assistance The judges were 
instructed to make their awards to animals considered suitable for retention as stallions 
There were eighty-nine entries and those which were given an award will be inspected 
at a later date to determine if they have fulfilled the purpose which the Society had 
in view. 

In conclusion it must be said that the successful growth of the SulTolk Horse Society 
is mainly due to the enthusiasm of the members as a w'hole, for they have indeed played 
their part by bringing the merits—and they are many—of the Sufiolk horse before the 
public on every possible occasion and thus cementing the foundation and justifying the 
existence of the breed, which was so ably laid and carried on by the Council of the Sulfolk 
Horse Society 



Suffolk 




THE SHIRE HORSE 

By A. G. HOLLAND 


HE actual origin of the Shire Horse, that great agricultural and commercial 
breed of draught horse, dates far beyond any existing records. We are, 
however, indebted to many enthusiastic writers who have delved deeply 
into the history of British horses, for much that is of supreme interest 
to all who regard the Shire as the greatest of all our heavy horses. 

It has been claimed for the Shire that it is the purest survival of an 
earlier type, spoken of by medieval writers as the Great Horse, which seems to have been 
a development of the British War Horse Undoubtedly, the Shire breed was originally 
developed for military purposes; but the desire for quicker and more thorough cultivation 
of the land, together with the need for transport horses capable of moving great weights, 
caused breeders to turn their attention to the development of horses to fulfil these 
requirements Naturally, in the early days of improving and developing an agricultural 
and commercial breed, various districts in England produced their own type of Shire, 
thus Leicestershire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, the Fen Counties of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire and 
Nottinghamshire all had their Shire horses. 

Mr. R. S. Reynolds, M.R.C.V.S , a great authority on the breed, and one of its most 
able historians, wrote in the first volume of the Stud Book:— 

“So far as records relating to succeeding generations can supply information, the 
earliest English draught stallions were located in Leicestershire, and in the contiguous 
counties of Staffordshire and Derbyshire; while records of equal antiquity were obtainable 
from the Fen Counties, indeed it is probable that the Fen lands were the home of the 
heaviest kind of horses distributed over the island. 

“The village of Packmgton, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, has the credit of sheltering 
one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, draught stallion of which there is any record. 

“This horse was known as the Packington Blind Horse, who lived between the years 
1755 and 1770; and he, and his descendants, had considerable influence on the breed 
at that date. 

“Northamptonshire was always the home of heavy horses, and in this county lived 
the family of Laws of Thenford, who kept as many as five or six stallions at a time, all 
of which were led on their rounds by Mr. Joseph Laws’ five sons. The records carry the 
family connection with the Shire horse up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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**In Nottinghamshire as early as 1804 the breeding of heavy horses was encouraged. 
In that year a premium was offered at Retford for the best dray stallion ” 

All these factors go to prove that great interest was being taken to build up a breed 
of heavy horse good alike for work on the land, and for hauling great weights on the 
roads The great desire of all progressive breeders was now to establish uniformity 
of type, character, and appearance, and to keep authentic records of the pedigrees of mares 
and stallions of the breed together with those of their progeny This was the only way 
in which full knowledge of breeding operations could be learned, and breeders enabled 
to buy or exchange sires of whom particulars were recorded, thus enabling them to 
maintain purity of breeding 

It was with these objects in view that in March, 1878, the nucleus of the present Shire 
Horse Society was founded under the title of the English Cart Horse Society; and it 
received strong promises of support from all over England. 

However, it soon became apparent that the name of the Society did not satisfy 
everyone. Thus after many deliberations and consultations, on March 20th, 1884, the 
Society became the Shire Horse Society of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, amongst whose objects were to improve the breed and to promote the breeding 
of English cart horses, as well as to promote the general interest of the breeders and 
owners of English cart horses. 

Not long after its inception, in March, 1880, to be exact, the first of the famous 
annual Spring Shows of Shire Horses was held in the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
where it has since been held without a break, with the exception of two years during the 
last war, when it was transferred to Newmarket and confined to stallions only, and, 
of course, the whole period of the present titanic struggle At this first Show there were 
twelve classes, five each for stallions and marcs, and two for geldings, and this Show 
attracted an entry of 114 head to compete for prize money to the value of £532 15s. Od. 
The Official Report of the Show states “Never before were seen together so many superb 
animals of uniform type and character, there were prize winners from the various show 
yards in England who had never met in compeiition before, so that even class prizes were 
to a certain extent champion prizes ” 

At the auction sale held after the Show some 20 head were sold for satisfactory 
prices. From such small beginnings grew up the piesent great event, probably the 
biggest and best known show confined to one breed ot horses in the world, when over 
£2,000 in prize money, cups, etc., is competed lor. This auction sale became extremely 
popular, and in 1920 the record price for a Shire marc was paid, this being 4,600 gns 
for that grand mare Gleadthorpe Seclusion The best price hitherto obtained for a stallion 
at this sale was 2,500 gns. paid in 1919 for Lincoln John, and the same figure in 1920 for 
Ansty Forest Clansman. While the best average for this sale was obtained m 1919, 
when 30 head averaged £463 13s Od , the most outstanding event was that of 1920, when 
110 head were sold to realise £47,772 8s Od. and average £434 5s. Od. 

Another popular event ever connected with Shire horses—no less than 90 per cent, of 
the entries being Shires or of Shire type—is the London Cart Horse Parade held in 
Regent’s Park each Whit Monday, which is well supported by the Society, who give 
premiums and medals for horses of Shire type. Naturally so great a Society connected 
intimately with every county in England and Wales has to lend its support to Show 
societies wherever classification is given for the breed From the Royal Show of England 
down to the smaller one day events, support is accorded by means of prize money, gold, 
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silver and bronze medals and special breeders’ prizes, while the scheme for produce 
group classes initiated in London was extended to affiliated Shows by offer of medals 
to the sires of selected groups. It is not only to Shows and Parades held in this country 
that the Society extends its support, for gold and silver medals are offered at the leading 
Shows in the U S.A., Canada, and Argentina. These are eagerly competed for, and 
attract good entries. 

Shire horse breeders have enjoyed a considerable measure of export trade, the 
U.S A., Canada and South America being the chief customers, together with periodical 
consignments to Australia, Germany and Russia. Probably 1888 was the peak year 
for export, for no less than 1,400 pedigree certificates were issued for Shire horses exported 
from this country. After a few years restrictions and regulations operated adversely, 
but up to the present time there has been an encouraging demand from overseas countries. 

Fortunately, there is an opening for all well-bred Shire horses m this country, a demand 
which mechanisation has not gravely affected so far. At one time it was feared that 
mechanisation of transport would seriously affect breeders of heavy horses; and for a time 
there is no gainsaying the fact that it did. However, there has been a great return to 
horse-drawn transport in many ways and places. There can be no doubt at all that for 
short haulage journeys and for many jobs on the land the horse is more economical 
than motor-propelled machines or lorries Economies working out at 5s. per ton 
eventuated in removal of domestic dust, etc., by a Metropolitan Borough Council replacing 
motors by horses. In another concrete case, a grocer .saved £3,000 a year by returning 
to horse-drawn vehicles. One of the largest coal firms in London uses 400 heavy horses 
to seven motors, and comparative costs of operation emphasised the balance m favour 
of the horse. An inquiry by the Glasgow Corporation yielded even more conclusive 
proofs. Comparative tests applied to costs per day, per hour, per ton, per load, 
respectively averaged 50 per cent, in each instance in favour of the horse. Railway 
companies, too, use Shires or horses of Shire type for their vans and, since the outbreak 
of war in 1939, owing to the petrol restrictions and shortage of rubber there has, 
undoubtedly, been a bigger demand for horses capable of moving great weights 

In such an ancient breed as the Shire, where the chronological list of horses dales 
back to the Packinglon Blind Horse in 1760, it is no easy task to enumerate the most 
outstanding stallions in this great and prepotent breed. 

Many who should have found a place in this brief chronicle of the Shire have had 
perforce to be omitted. Undoubtedly Premier 2646 by What’s Wanted was one of the 
leading sires in the eighties and early nineties. He was a remarkably prepotent stallion, 
his progeny, which were extremely numerous, doing well as stallions or mares wherever 
they ^\ent, and in 1891 at the Calwich Sale no less than eighteen sons and daughters 
of Premier came under the hammer to make an average of £273 apiece. Premier himself 
was a grand type of Shire, and most difficult to fault. 

Honest Tom 1105 was a typical Fen bred stallion 17^ hands high and full of good 
breeding. He was a handsome topped horse with a wonderful constitution, and the 
greater part of his progeny much resembled him. He took first prizes at the Royal Show 
SIX years in succession. Fifty-eight sons and eighty-one daughters were recorded in the 
Shire Horse Stud Books. For many years there was scarcely a Show in the country 
without one or more of them being a winner. Perhaps the most famous son of this 
grand old stallion was Admiral 71, who was champion at the London Shire Horse Show 
on the first occasion of its being held in 1880, and was then sold to go to Australia. Soon 
after his arrival in Australia, Admiral was sold by auction for £1,500. What’s Wanted 2332 
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was another well-known sire related to Honest Tom on both sides of his pedigree. What’s 
Wanted was an upstanding bold type of horse 17 hands high, he had the best of legs 
and feet and transmitted his good qualities to his progeny, of which fifty-two sons and 
forty daughters were registered 

Another stallion, whose name is a household word wherever Shires arc bred, was 
Harold 3703 by Lincolnshire Lad 2nd, dam by Stych’s Champion 419, Harold was 
champion at the London Shire Horse Show m 1887, and he has often been described 
as “The Father of the Modern Shire ” A stallion of great power and substance, he was 
foaled in 1881, and lived to attain the age of twenty years. Harold for ten successive 
years, 1893-1902, headed the list of winning sires at the Shire Horse Show, a remarkable 
feat. Eminently masculine, he was possessed of great size, deep-bodied, with wonderful 
bone and feather, his action was all that could be desired Bred in Derbyshire, he was 
one of the greatest sires in the breed, and his blood for many years permeated Shire 
horse pedigrees. 

Bar None 2388 deserves well of posterity. A big horse with flat, hard bone and 
capital feather, he won the championship in London in 1882, and proved himself a very 
prepotent sire transmitting quality to his progeny and the best of legs and feet. Stallions 
and mares by him were always in great demand, and they invariably commanded high 
prices. Childwick Champion by Childwick Majestic out of Blythwood Laurel must 
claim more than passing notice, so great was his influence on the breed. A massive, 
weighty horse with tremendous bone and limbs, short-coupled, great of depth, and with 
a glorious outlook, he proved himself a most impressive sire, for while his winning 
descendants are too numerous to mention, it should be recalled that he sired that famous 
mare Lorna Doone (London female champion in 1914, 1915 and 1916), whilst his son 
Champion’s Goalkeeper (twice champion in London) made the record price for a stallion 
of 4,100 gns. Then, too, at the Tring Park Sales Childwick Champion’s stock averaged 
440 gns At the Tnng Dispersal Sale in 1915, the grand old horse changed hands at 
2,300 gns. Champion’s Goalkeeper possessed his sire's prepotency and also made a 
great name for himself as a sire. 

Babingley Nulli Secundus by Calwich Blend was another horse of great substance 
and excellent limbs He was the sire of many well-known animals, perhaps the most 
famous of these being the stallion Harboro’ Nulh Secundus, who was twice champion 
in London. Norbury Menestrel was yet another great stallion leaving his mark on the 
breed, and he sold for 3,000 gns. in 1916. By the ^fld London champion Birdsall Menestrel, 
this grand sire was just the type needed for the begetting of working horses One of his 
most famous sons (himself to become a noted sire) was Theale Lockinge, who greatly 
distinguished himself at the Shire Shows held at Newmarket during the last war. 

Other well-known sires have been Tatton Dray King (champion m London in 1908), 
who when sold realised 3,7(X) gns.; Sundndge Nulii Secundus, a 3,100 gn. horse; Field 
Marshal 5th, twice London champion; Cowage Clansman (champion in 1925 and 1927); 
Buscot Harold (thrice champion at the Shire Horse Show); Gacr Conqueror (who was 
twice supreme at this Show); Pendley Harvester, Bury Victor Chief, another stallion 
who carried off the championship twice in London. Of more recent years, three stallions 
stand out with supreme records in London: Eaton Premier King (1928, 1929, 1930) 
Bower Winalot (1932, 1933, 1939)—this noted stalhon returned to the Shire Show after 
an absence of six years and was awarded the championship at the age of ten years, 
and last but by no means least, Harboro’ Goldfinder (1935. 1936, 1938), who has proved 
himself one of the best sires of the present day. 
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As with stallions, so with mares, there have been so many of outstanding type and 
quality that it is extremely difficult to make a selection. 

Many good judges consider that the best of all Shire mares seen out was that great 
winner Erfyl Lady Grey by Moors Kitchener Judges could not fault her, she was as 
near perfection as possible. Thrice female champion in London, and twice at the Royal 
Show, Erfyl Lady Grey was possessed of great substance, wonderful breed character, con¬ 
formation and activity, yet with all she had great feminine quality. At her last Show in 
London she scaled 22^ cwt., and for the sake of records we give her measurements. 
These were* Height, 17 hands IJ ins ; girth, 9 ft.; forearm, 23^ ins; hind thighs, 22J ins.; 
bone, 12i ins. below knee, bone, 13 ms below hock; feet (fore), 9 ins across bare foot, 
A glorious type of mare in every way. 

Another mare to make history was that great daughter of Friar Tuck IV, Crossways 
^ Forest Maid, champion in London 1922 and 1923, and a winner wherever she was shown. 
Crossways Forest Maid had grand action, was deep and low set, and filled the eye every 
time. 

Perhaps the nearest to approach Erfyl Lady Grey as the outstanding type of Shire 
mare was Lorna Doone, that sweet, quality daughter of Chidwick Champion She was 
practically invincible in her day, and at the Shire Shows of 1914-15-16 she was the outstand¬ 
ing female champion. Beautifully made, good in body-piece, limbs and character, she too 
had capital movement 

Dunsmore Gloaming by the great Harold was another mare to make history (twice 
champion mare in London) and she was the first mare of the breed to realise a thousand 
guineas—she actually made 1,010 gns. when sold so long ago as 1894. Dunsmore Chessie 
Irom the same stud also triumphed twice in London, and she was a big, shapely daughter 
of Dunsmore Raider. Record price for a Shire was made by the 1920 London champion, 
this being the feminine, well-made Gleadthorpe Seclusion, who realised 4,600 gns 

Other famous mares have been Pailton Sorais, Halstead Royal Duchess, Marden 
Evelyn 2nd, Snelston Lady, and Lockinge Ridgway Rose (thrice London champion) 
to mention a very few out of many. 

The scale of points for the breed has been very carefully drawn up, and where 
necessary to meet modern requirements they have been from time to time amended. 
At one time, for instance, one of the great characteristics of the Shire was the wealth 
of hair (or feathers) on the legs. Modern requirements demand a much cleaner-legged 
horse to-day with just a small amount of hair, and this must be straight, fine and silky. 
Formerly Shire breeders aimed at very large animals, but to-day 17 to 17.1 hands is quite 
big enough for a stallion, while marcs should run to 16 or 16.2 hands to fulfil all 
requirements. The height for geldings vanes a trifle, all depending on the locality and 
the uses to which they are to be put. Brewers like a big gelding of some 17.2 hands, 
while other users prefer their geldings to be about 16.3 hands. 

Stallions 

The standard of points laid down is as follows:— 

Colour. —Blacks and greys, bays and browns. 

Height. —16.2 to 17.3 hands; average about 17 hands. 

Head.— Lean in proportion to the body, neither loo large nor too small. 

Forehead —Broad between the eyes. 

Eyes. —Large, prominent and docile m appearance. 

Nose.— Nostrils thin and wide, lips together and nose slightly Roman. 
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Ears —Long, lean, sharp and sensitive 

Throat. —Clean-cut and lean. 

Shoulders —Deep and oblique, and wide enough for the collar to rest on. 

Neck —Fairly long slightly arched, well set up to give the horse a commanding 
appearance. 

Chest (measurements)—Girth, this vanes, stallions from 16.2 to 17.3 hands, girth from 
6 to 8 ft, 1 e. of the Show order. 

Back —Short and muscular and slightly arched. 

Loins —Standing well up denoting constitution 

Quarters (Fore).—Across the chest wide, but with legs well undci the body, and well 
enveloped with muscle (or action is impeded) 

Quarters (Hind)—Long and sweeping, wide and full of muscle, well let down towards 
the thighs. 

Ribs —Round and deep and well sprung. 

Legs.—T he sinews should be clcan-cut and hard like fine cords to touch, and clear of the 
cannon bones 

Bone Measurement. —Of flat bone 11 ins. is ample although occasionally 12 ins is 
recorded—flat bone is heavier and stronger than spongy bone. Hocks must be 
broad, deep and flat and set at the correct angle for leverage. 

Felt —Deep, solid, and not loo wide, thick walls, open coronets 

Hair (quality).—Not too much, fine, straight and silky. 

General Appearance —Of matestic size and bearing, striking action and courage. 
“Each link in the chain one strength”—that is a beautifully balanced horse, 
one whose whole body moves in unison with great ease—and without friction, 
embodying all the fine points above mentioned, and attracts even people who are 
not horsemen 

Trice. —Stallions—300 to 2,000 gns. Foals—40 to 200 giis. 

Mares 

Colour —Blacks and greys, bays and browns. 

Height.— 16 to 17 hands. 

Head.—L ean and sensitive 

Forehead. —Wide between tlic eyes. 

Eyes —Large and prominent. 

Nose.— Nostrils thin and wide and lips together, nose slightly Roman. 

Ears.—L ong, sharp, and erect. 

Throat —Clean-cut and lean. 

Shoulders.—O blique, deep and wide enough for a collar to rest on. 

Neck, —Long and slightly arched, but not of masculine appearance. 

Chest (measurements) —Girth 5 ft. to 7 ft (matured), according to the size and age 
of the animal, and also its condition. 

Back. —Slightly arched and a little longer than a male. 

Loins. —Thick and full of muscle. 

Quarters (Fore).—Wide, with legs well under, and legs well enveloped in the shoulder 
( muscles. 

Quarters (Hind) —Long and sweeping, wide and muscular, big thighs. 

Ribs.—R ound, deep and well sprung. 

Arms and Thighs.—L ong, big and full of muscle. 
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Legs. —Short, with short cannons. 

Bone Measurements —10| ins. to 12 ins bone of the flat order, with clean-cut sinews. 
Feet. —Deep, solid, fairly wide, with thick walls. 

Hair (quality).—Not too much, fine, straight and silky. 

General Appearance —Long and deep, with crest well up, and free action, all round, 
and a feminine and matronly appearance. 

Price. —100 to 600 gns. for mares embodying the aforesaid points. 

Geldings 

Very much the same points as a stallion. 

General Appearance —Upstanding, thick, well balanced, very active and a gay mover 
full of courage, yet has no vice, one that looks like and can do a full day's work 
without the least distress. 

Price. —1st Class—150 to 2(X) gns for Show horses 2nd Class—55 to 100 gns for 
ordinary commercial horses 

The Shire is easily the weightiest of all our heavy horse breeds, yet so symmetrical 

are they that their massive frames make them all the more imposing Not long since 

some of the best known breeders weighed their horses for the purpose of record, and in 

one stud the following weights were attained:— 

A >earling colt .. . . ., . . Up to 14J cvvt. 

A two-ycar-old colt . ... . . Up to 18] cwl. 

A thrce-year-oId colt ... . Up to 19 cwt 

A four-ycar-old . . . Up to 191 cwt 

A six-year-old ... Up to 23] cwt 

The average weight of a stallion is from 18 to 21-} cwt. for a horse 17 to 17.2 hands, 
and from 17 to 20 cwt for a horse 16 2 to 17 hands Geldings will weigh from 17 to 22 cwt 
A stallion should have a good sound dam and, for a sire, one of fashionable blood, 
that IS a stallion who has done some winning of prizes and who is also the sire of prize- 
winning stock. The dam need not be a big marc but one from 16 1 hands to 17 hands, 
but she must certainly be sound if a colt from her is to be saved as a sire. 

A good Shire stallion should stand 17 to 17 2 hands and weigh from a ton to 22 cwt. 
when matured without being overdone in condition. He must possess a masculine head, 
a good crest, with good sloping shoulders (not upright) and running well into his back, 
which should be short and well coupled together over the loins. His tail should be set well 
up and not what is known as “goose rumped ” Both the head and tail should be carried 
erect, which goes a long way in catching a judge’s eye. Ribs should be well sprung 
(not flat-sided) with a good middle, which generally denotes a sound constitution. Knees 
should be broad with 12 to 13 ins. of good, hard, flat bone below, with a good turned 
hind leg, not too straight. Hocks should be broad and thin through. The most essential 
part of a stalhon, his feet and joints—feet should have open necks, big round the top 
of the coronets with plenty of length m the pasterns, which should not need bandaging 
to show a joint. Hair should be straight, fine and silky. When put in motion he should 
go with force, using both knees and hocks, which he should keep close together, and 
go straight and true before and behind. A stallion should be kept in natural condition 
and not overloaded with fat, otherwise he will not prove a very fertile sire, 

A mare should be on the quality side, sweet and very feminine. She should stand 
from 16 to 16,2 hands on short legs, and she should have plenty of room to carry her foal. 
As a guide to the feeding of Shires, the followmg rations may prove useful. 
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Sh*re 


In Work —Oats. 14 lb Hay chaff 24 lb Bran 4 lb Green food (in season). 3 lb. 
per day 

Resting—O ats. Nil. Hay chaff 30 lb Bran: 12 lb Green food (in season): 6 lb 
per day 

Wartime Rations—O ats 10 lbs Bran 2^ Ib Hay (unrationcd) 30 1b— per day. 

The Shire Horse is possessed of all the good qualities one looks for in a draught 
animal. Strength, good constitution and stamina, great powci, docility, and adaptability. 
On the farm, in farm wagons, on brewers’ drays, railway delivery vans, or coal lorries 
the Shire nobly plays his part just as he does on the heavily laden timber tugs carrying 
giants of the forest to the saw-mills. 

With their remarkably muscular forearms and quarters, with short well-couplcd 
backs, and immense power in their frames, Shires can move weights that would surprise 
those who have not given the matter a thought. At one London Show weight-pulling 
tests were arranged to take place on granite setts, on tan, and on wood blocks. These 
tests saw two Shires yoked tandem fashion, and on the granite setts they moved off gaily 
with 18J tons weight behind them On tan 6 tons were moved. On wooden blocks 
16J tons were pulled, and the shaft horse pulled the whole weight before the trace horse 
had got going. These tests afforded visible proof, if that were needed, of the Shire’s 
power in pulling. 

On^ the ploughs, rollers, harrows and cultivators of a farm, Shire mares and geldings 
are very much at home, while on the streets of our great towns and cities Shire geldings 
are unrivalled for short haulage; and they form the great percentage of horses used 

As a proof of their great popularity in London, it us only necessary to repeat that at 
I he London Cart Horse Parade—one of the most populai events in the metropolis—90 per 
cent, of the exhibits are either pure bred Shires or are of Shire type. 
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Shires live to a good ripe age, and if cared for they will appreciate from the time 
they are put to work until they turn six or seven, by which time geldings and barren mares 
will have been sold for town work. Shires are good doers and stand up well to climatic 
conditions, while as they are now being bred with far less hair than before, their legs 
are not half the trouble to keep clean as was at one time the case. Very docile and 
amenable to control, there is no breed of heavy horse that gives better results than the 
Shire, however he may be employed. 

At one time it was to noblemen’s studs that the country looked for its chief supply of 
Shires, but so great was the commercial value of this breed, so widespread was it all over 
the country, that owner-occupiers and tenant farmers established studs, and in some parts 
of the country even a small man would keep two or three Shire mares and put them to one 
of those grand stallions travelling the countryside This tendency has increased and the 
name Shire appears to be synonymous with tenant farmers' horses. There is no heavy 
horse likely to excel the Shire in all-round utility and excellence. He is essentially British 
and as such has endured, and will, the test of time. 



THE CLYDESDALE HORSE 


By ROBERT JARVIS 


OME time during the eighteenth century it became known throughout 
Scotland that the farmers of the Valley of the Clyde (then known as 
Clydesdale but better known to-day as Lanarkshire) were doing their 
utmost, by selective mating, to perfect a type of draught horse which 
later became known, from its place of origin, as the Clydesdale breeds. 
English dealers soon learned of its many qualities and numbers of them 
came north each year to purchase young colts and fillies for re-sale m their home markets. 
Much care and forethought was exercised over the breeding of this stock and m the 
course of time there was developed the type which for one hundred and fifty years has 
been recognised as a distinctive breed of draught horse. The only draught horse bred 
in its native country, the Clydesdale has been developed into a handsome, powerful 
animal, and if any of the original pioneeis of this breed were alive to-day they would 
indeed be proud to see what has been achieved. One can well imagine with what a feeling 
of triumph they would view such an event as the Annual Glasgow Stallion Show, where 
so many grand specimens of this popular breed are to be seen. 

According to history, the Clydesdale was originally a small, hardy type, but through 
the judicious use of Flemish stallions, their weight was gradually increased until to-day 
they have gained a reputation for power and strength. In fact, the outstanding character¬ 
istic of the Clydesdale horse is the combination of weight, size and activity, with 
exceptional wearing qualities m respect of the feet and legs. These characteristics have 
been consistently aimed at, all through the history ol the breed. Sometimes, during the 
past seventy or eighty years, there have been variations in the degree of emphasis placed 
upon the various points, but, amidst all such variations, one cardinal principle has been 
kept in view—the wearing, enduring qualities of the feet and legs. In the Standard 
Cyclopedia of Modern Agriculture, volume 3, page 244, is given the following description- 

“The Clydesdale is a very active horse. He is not bred for action, like the 
Hackney, but he must have action. But a Clydesdale judge uses the word with 
a difference. A Hackney judge using the word means high-stepping movement; 
a Clydesdale judge using the word means clean lifting of the feet, not ‘scliffing along,’ 
but the foot at every step must be lifted clean off the ground, and the inside of e\ery 
shoe be made plain to the man standing behind. Action for the Clydesdale judge 
also means “ close ” movement. The forelegs must be planted well under the 
shoulders—not on the outside like the legs of a bulldog—and the legs must be plumb 
and, so to speak, hang straight from the shoulder to the fetlock joint There must 
be no openness at the knees, and no inclination to knock the knees together. In 
like manner, the hind legs must be planted closely together with the points of the 
hocks turned inwards rather than outwards; the thighs must come well down to 
the hocks, and the shanks from the hock joint to the fetlock joint must be plumb 
and straight. ‘Sickle’ hocks are a very bad fault, as they lead to loss of leverage. 
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“A Clydesdale judge begins to estimate the merits of a horse by examining his 
feet. These must be open and round, like a mason’s mallet. The hoof h^ds must 
be wide and springy, with no suspicion of hardness such as may lead to the tormation 
of sidebone or ringbone. The pasterns must be long, and set at an angle of 
45 degrees from the hoof head to the fetlock joint Too long a pastern is very 
objectionable, but very seldom seen. A weakness to be guarded against is what 
is termed “calf knees,” that is the formation from the knee to the ground which 
begins with the knee being set back, giving the appearance of an angle which is delusive, 
because it is not the angle from the fetlock joint to the hoof head, which is a weakness 
and unsightly. A Clydesdale should have a nice open forehead, broad between 
the eyes; a flat (neitW Roman-nosed nor ‘dished’) profile, a wide muzzle, large 
nostrils, a bright, clear, intelligent eye, a big ear, and a well-arched long neck springing 
out of an oblique shoulder, with high withers. His back should be short, and his 
ribs well sprung from the backbone, like the hoops of a barrel. His quarters should 
be long and his thighs well packed with muscle and sinew. He should have broad, 
clean, sharply developed hocks, and big knees, broad in front. The impression 
created by a thoroughly well-built typical Clydesdale is that of strength and activity, 
with a minimum of superfluous tissue. The idea is not grossness and bulk, but 
quality and weight. 

“The ideal colour for a Clydesdale is dark brown, with a more or less defined 
white stripe on the face, dark coloured forelegs, and white hind shanks. At one 
time chestnuts were seldom seen among Clydesdales and blacks are a little more 
common now than formerly.” 

So popular did this breed become that m June, 1877, the Clydesdale Horse Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland was founded and in December, 1878, the first or retrospective 
volume of the Clydesdale Stud Book was published with an entry of 1,044 stallions 
The following year, the Stud Book was extended to mares and 461 were entered in the • 
Book. In 1944 the sixty-sixth volume was published, and this contained the pedigrees 
of 963 mares and 138 stallions, the total number of marcs and stallions registered to 
date being 68,887 and 24,082 respectively. 

Apart from their usefulness on the farm, Clydesdale horses are very much in demand 
for haulage work in town and country. Seldom do haulage contractors, corporations 
or tradesmen requiring horses for heavy haulage in Scotland use any other breed but the 
Clydesdale for their street work, and their opinion is that a good-class Clydesdale horse 
IS quite capable of pulling a weight of from two and one half to three tons on level ground 
and only need the assistance of a trace horse on the hilly parts. The average street life 
of a Clydesdale, according to these users, is from ten to twelve years, and when their 
road or street life is ended, they can be sold for quite a good price for lighter work on a 
farm. From their own experience, those users have learned that this breed is the most 
economical and also there is less likelihood of trouble with feet and legs. 

Historical records indicate that there was a trade in horses between Scotland and 
the continent of Europe as early at least as the fifteenth century and horse breeding in 
those early days engaged the attention of Scottish kings and noblemen. Like to-day, 
wars between nations were waged in those early times, and horses capable of bearing 
heavy armour were in demand. During what is now known as the Stuart period, Scotland 
was more or less in a constant turmoil and it was not until the comparatively peaceful 
years which followed the Revolution Settlement in 1690 that men devoted themselves 
with zest to the arts of peace. The industrial boom and the development and extension 
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of the coalfields of Lanarkshire no doubt gave an impetus to agriculturists to improve 
the native breed of horses in respect of weight and haulage power. Previously, horses 
were bred rather for carrying than lor draught Also, the formation of roads throughout 
the country and the development of agriculture alike called for a heavier horse, and it 
would appear that this was attained through the use of Flemish stallions introduced, 
according to one story, by James, Sixth Duke of Hamilton (1742-1758), and according 
to another, by John Paterson of Lochlyoch, in the Parish of Carmichael, Lanarkshire, 
between the years 1715 and 1720 

The late Lawrence Drew, renowned in his day in the Clydesdale world, and who died 
in 1884, was tenant ol the farm of Merryton, Hamilton, and previously was factor to the 
Duke of Hamilton on his estates m Lanarkshire In the latter capacity he had excellent 
opportunities for obtaining access to historical records and the late Archibald MacNeilage, 
Secretary to the Clydesdale Horse Society of Great Britain and Ireland from 1878 to 1931, 
records that Mr. Drew was not disposed to accept the tradition that six Flemish stallions, 
described as black stallions from Flanders, were kept at Strathaven Castle about the 
middle of the seventeenth century by the Duke of Hamilton of that time, but he regarded 
it as an historical fact that the Sixth Duke of Hamilton imported one Flemish stallion, 
dark brown in colout, which he kept for the use of his tenantry. This, and John Paterson’s 
Flemish stallion, may, therefore be accepted as having been agents in increasing the 
size and weight, for draught purposes, of the native breed of horses in Clydesdale. 

It IS difficult to place the exact period when Scotland’s native breed of horses was 
regarded as a distinctive bieed. but it can, with reasonable safety, be put at the end 
of the eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. The Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland was formed in 1784 and credit for it, to a large extent 
must be given to that organisation. In 1816 the Highland Society offered premiums, 
for the improvement of the breed of liorses in Kintyre and Easter Ross and at its first 
genera! show, held in Glasgow on 27th September, 1826, prizes were offered for Clydesdale 
mares and fillies in the counties of Renfrew, Lanark, Stirling, Dumbarton and Ayr. 
Thus early was the breed recognised by the name which it bears to-day. The custom of 
offering premiums for stallions to travel in specified districts was in being as far back 
as 1831 and it was in that year or 1832 that Samson (1288) won the premium for the 
Stewartry district. 

In the introductory history to the Clydesdale Stud Br'ok a great stream of Clydesdale 
breeding is traced to the Lampits mare which was bought at the displemshing sale at 
Shotts Hill Mill in 1808. She was descended from the Lochlyoch breed of John Paterson, 
already referred to, and was the dam of Glancer (335), whose most influential descendant 
was Broomfield Champion (95). “Broomfield Champion” was an extremely impressive 
sire; he lived to a good age and travelled in Aberdeenshire, where he was known as 
“Aberdeen Champion ” His influence in the male line is earned through Bowman’s 
colt (1078), foaled in 1841, and Clyde, alias Glancer (153), popularly known as Fulton’s 
ruptured horse. The dam of Clyde alias Glancer (153) was a Clydesdale mare—that is, 
a real Lanarkshire mare—and he proved himself to be a remarkably impressive sire. 
There are seven stallions registered as his sons in the retrospective volume of the Clydesdale 
Stud Book, and without exception each of these seven left his mark on Clydesdale history. 
They varied in respect of their distinction in the show yard, but it would be difficult to 
name any seven horses all got by the same sire whose influence in moulding a type has 
been greater. With Clyde alias Glancer (153) the centre of Clydesdale breeding passed 
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from Lanarkshire to Renfrewshire, and gradually it became dispersed throughout the 
whole of Scotland. 

The Galloway Clydesdales 

From a comparatively early date the district of Galloway, embracing the counties 
of Wigtown and Kirkcudbright and South Ayrshire, enjoyed a high reputation for a 
breed of native horses. Sir Walter Scott, in The Fair Maid of Perth^ represents the 
gallant smith as riding '‘on a strong black horse of the old Galloway breed.” The 
Rev. Samuel Smith, parish minister of Borgue, who published a survey on the early 
agriculture of Galloway in 1810, is eloquent in his praises of the old Galloway nag. 
He speaks of it being modified by the desire of farmers to breed horses of greater 
weight and better adapted for draught. This increase m weight and draught power 
Mr. Smith traces to the introduction of well-boned stallions from England and Ayr¬ 
shire, and to a lesser extent from Ireland. The improved product thus described 
by the reverend chronicler are said to have been from 14 to 16 hands high and at four 
years old they were sold at prices varying from £15 to £50. On this foundation was built 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, through the introduction of Clydesdale 
stallions and mares from Lanarkshire, one of the most influential tribes in the Clydesdale 
world. About the year 1840 a member of the family Muir went from Sornfallo, on the 
slopes of Tinto, to the Banks Farm, Kirkcudbright, and, about the same time, another 
member of the same family entered into the occupancy of the farm of Maidland, Wigtown. 
These gentlemen took with them thfeir Lanarkshire horses, but even earlier than this, 
as we have indicated, Samson (1288), which was owned by Mr. John Muir, Sornfallo, 
was hired by farmers to travel in the Stewartry. Colonel McDouall of Logan, Ardwell, 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the Clydesdale breed. In 1830, Farmer (292), known 
locally as the Balscalloch horse, won a £30 premium at the Dumfries show of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, There was keen rivalry between the laird of Logan and Mr. 
Robert Anderson, who, in the early part of the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
was tenant of the farm of Drumore, Ardwell. In 1835, Mr Anderson made an historical 
excursion into Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire and purchased a celebrated black mare 
named Old Tibby, and another mare, as well as the stallion Old Farmer (576). Mating 
these with the native stock, Mr. Anderson practically introduced a new breed into Wigtown¬ 
shire. The climate and soil of Galloway are peculiarly favourable for the breeding and 
rearing of draught horses. Several writers in the early part of the nineteenth century 
speak approvingly of the merits of draught horses bred m Galloway. A pair of them, 
it is recorded, cost £64 15s. The Scottish farm horse is characterised as preferable to 
any to be seen m England. They were of greater weight than blood-horses and better 
adapted for draught. Consequently, when this native breed was mated with the Clydesdale 
from Lanarkshire, a type was evolved which came to be recognised as the genuine 
Clydesdale breed. 

Ayrshire and Kintyre 

Both the county of Ayr and the district of Kintyre m Argyllshire, contributed 
greatly to the formation of the modern Clydesdale. A notable tribe of horses is 
descended from a mare named Bell, owned by the late John Scott, Barr Farm, Largs, 
Ayrshire. In 1849 she produced Old Clyde (574), the first horse owned by the late 
Mr. David Riddell, Blackball, Paisley, who for more than half a century occupied 
a very prominent place amongst owners of Clydesdale horses. From this race 
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in direct male Ime came the Merryton horse Prince of Wales (673). Kmtyre Clydesdales 
have a distinct Lanarkshire origin. In the early part of the nineteenth century, the estates 
of Lee in Lanarkshire and of Largie in Kmtyre were under one ownership, and it is a 
matter of history that Clydesdales were transported from one estate to the other. Three 
stallions contributed greatly to the moulding of the modern Kmtyre Clydesdale. Two 
of these were Farmer’s Fancy (298), a son of the ruptured horse Clyde alias Glancer (153), 
and Rob Roy (714), foaled somewhere about 1845, a horse with a somewhat hazy pedigree, 
but certainly alike in respect of his sire and his dam, of the genuine Lanarkshire breed. 
Although rather hollow m the back, Rob Roy had faultless feet and legs and great depth 
and weight. ^ He was an extremely popular sire, and alike in Kmtyre and Galloway, 
where he subsequently travelled, he bred first-class slock. The third historical sire m 
Kintyre was Largs Jock (444). He belonged to the Ayrshire tribe already referred to 
and his produce were characterised by great substance The record of having won first 
at the Highland and Agricultural Society Show three years in succession was for a long 
time held by Prince of Kilbride (660), one of his sons. During the 'sixties and early m the 
’seventies of last century, mares by Largs Jock were m great favour. They were prominent 
in the show yards and popular with breeders Both Rob Roy and Largs Jock were faultless 
m the formation of their feet and pasterns. Unfortunately, Farmer's Fancy (298), 
which antedated them m the Peninsula, had somewhat narrow feet. A good many 
years later, Lome (499) travelled m the Peninsula for many years. He left stock with 
splendid bodies but they too were rather cramped in the formation of their feet This 
m some degree was a hindrance to the sustained popularity of the Kmtyre Clydesdales. 
In respect of substance and general Clydesdale character, they were difficult to beat. 

Cumberland and Aberdeenshire 

In the early days of draught-horse breeding, the north of England and the north 
of Scotland laid the foundations of a reputation for producing the best class of heavy 
street-work horses. Whether this may have been m some measure due to the some¬ 
what mixed foundation on which the draught-horse tribes of these areas were based is a 
matter for conjecture. There can be no doubt whatever as to the genuinely Clydesdale 
character of the horses of Cumberland and Westmorland. Clydesdale horses such as 
Old Bay Wallace (572) bred m Ayrshire and foaled as early as 1827, travelled m 
Cumberland up to 1838. Old Stitcher (577), foaled previous to 1815, was bred by 
Major Millar of Dalswinlon, Dumfries, and was owmed successively by Mr Muir, 
Sornfallo, and Sir James Graham, Bart, Netherby. He was sent to Nethcrby m 1815 
and had gained a £40 premium at Linlithgow before that. His grandson. Young 
Clyde (949), bred near to Hyndford Bridge m Lanarkshire in 1826, travelled for many 
years in Cumberland. He was a horse of good size and strength and was held m great 
repute in the north of England. A very notable Cumberland horse was Phillip's horse 
Merry Tom (532). He was foaled m 1848 and, like many other of the best horses that 
came from Cumberland, he was grey in colour, and won first prize alike at the Glasgow, 
Highland and Agricultural Society and the Royal Agricultural Society of England shows. 
He was the premium horse for the Glasgow district m 1852 and he has been described 
as the best-looking and the worst-breeding stallion that ever won the Glasgow prize. 
Doubtless prejudice had a good deal to do with this verdict. Merry Tom was descended 
on both sides from Old Stitcher. There is every reason to believe that Maggie alias 
Darling, a handsome mare which won first prize as a brood mare at the Highland and 
Agricultural Society's Show in Glasgow m 1857, was got by him. She came out of 
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Cumberland and became dam of General (322) in his turn sire of the Merryton horse 
Pnnee of Wales (673). Lome (499), already referred to in connection widi Kintyre, 
was descended from the Cumberland line of Clydesdales. 

Aberdeenshire Clydesdale breeding prior to the year 1883 proceeded along distinctly 
different lines from those consistently followed by breeders in Aberdeenshire since that 
date. During the period now under review quite a number of horses that came from 
England travelled in Aberdeenshire along with a large number of high-class, powerful 
stallions from Lanarkshire and the south of Scotland generally In 1823 a horse named 
Young Glancer, owned by Mr. Thompson, Glasgow, and believed to have been a son 
of Glancer (335) travelled in Aberdeenshire. He was first at Hamilton as a three-year-old. 
Young Champion of Clyde, foaled in 1840 and a prize-winner in the west of Scotland, 
travelled in the county from 1846 to 1854. Farmer’s Fancy, a dark brown horse foaled 
in 1847, travelled for some years after 1851. Justice (420), under the name of Emperor, 
was travelled for some years by the late Mr. Peter McRobbie. The two greatest sires, 
however, in this earlier period of Clydesdale breeding m Aberdeenshire were Grey Comet 
(192) and Lord Haddo (486). These were horses of quite outstanding merit; the former 
was foaled in 1849, was first at the Highland and Agricultural Society Show at Inverness 
in 1856, and was destroyed at Dalkeith m 1866. Lord Haddo was foaled in 1853 and 
gained second prize at the Highland and Agricultural Society Show in Aberdeen in 1858. 
He died in 1874 or 1875. On the sire’s side, he belonged to the Ayrshire race of Old 
Clyde (574). A notable sire in Aberdeen was Eclipse (268); he left an enduring influence 
on the breed through his daughter Jean, which became the property of Mr. Alexander 
Wilson, Middleton, Newton Mearns, and bred a succession of high-class colts and fillies, 
the best known of which was What Care I (912). 

Famous Studs 

During this period (1840-1877), landed proprietors and wealthy coal-masters in 
different parts of Scotland devoted their attention to the breeding of Clydesdales. 
Their names frequently appeared m the prize lists of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society Competition between them was unusually keen, and this came to a head at 
the first International Show held by the Royal Agricultural Society of England at 
Battersea in 1862 The Highland and Agricultural Society held no show in that 
year, consequently the efforts of the breeders were concentrated on securing success 
at Battersea. Prominent amongst these wealthy breeders were Mr. Buttery of the 
Calderbank Ironworks, Old Monkland; Mr, John Watson, Glencairn, Hamilton (after¬ 
wards Sir John Watson, Bart.); Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Bart., Keir, Dunblane; 
Mr. Wellwood Maxwell, of Glenlee, New Galloway, and, perhaps during a shorter period, 
the Duke of Hamilton. The three studs owned by the three last named were managed 
for their respective owners by Mr. Alexander Young, Keir Mains, Mr. Oliphant Brown, 
afterwards of Shiel, New Galloway, and Mr. Lawrence Drew, whose name has already 
been mentioned. These three gentlemen, as representing their respective superiors, 
were constantly on the outlook for first-class fillies and the rivalry between them at the 
principal shows conduced greatly to the advancement of the interests of the breed as 
well as to Its improvement. Tenant farmers also greatly distinguished themselves during 
this period as breeders of stallions and mares which have become historical. It would 
be invidious to select the names of any of these gentlemen, as no selection could possibly 
be exhaustive. The Keir Stud was continued with an unbroken history until about the 
year 1890. The Glenlee Stud ceased to exist as such during the ’sixties and Mr. Brown 
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began to farm on his own account. The Merryton Stud was taken over by Mr. Drew 
personally, who began to farm on his own account at Merryton during the early ’sixties 
and continued to do so until his death in March, 1884 Perhaps of all these studs the 
most fruitful in respect of its enduring influence on the breed were those at Keir and 
Merryton. On the foundation thus laid was built that systematic course of Clydesdale 
breeding which came into vogue with the publication of the Stud Book in 1878. 

Ordered Breeding 

Various factors have tended to develop the Clydesdale horse as it is known to-day. 
The first of these must be credited to the show yard, and a second cause is the Scottish 
system (now being adopted in some districts m England) of hiring stallions. A further 
fillip is the recording of pedigrees in the Stud Book 

Previous to 1870 it was the practice to hold small stallion shows in various market 
towns throughout Scotland, and at these events the judges selected a premium horse to 
travel the immediate district. These premiums seldom exceeded £50 and fees commonly 
being £1 for service and £2 additional if the mare proved in foal The basis of the terms 
for a service of the horse were possibly appropriate to the “canny” Scot who, according 
to tradition, is not prepared to pay out hard earned cash for something he does not 
receive. This system of district stallion shows was eventually superseded by the 
institution of the Glasgow Stallion Show, which is staged each year in March by the 
Glasgow Agricultural Society, and is really Scotland's national stallion show At this 
event selection committees from all parts of the country come to make their selection of a 
horse, usually for the following but quite often for two and three years in advance. 
Such a system contributes greatly to the effective distribution of first-class sires throughout 
in the various breeding centres in the country. 

The Breed Society, by collecting, verifying and preserving in the Stud Book the 
pedigrees of mares and stallions, have also contributed considerably to the improvement 
of the Clydesdale horse and have thus maintained unimpaired the purity of the breed. 
From the records of pedigrees now available, breeders know exactly the line of breeding 
the various sires, and mate their mares according to the line they deem most suitable. 

r 

Renowned Sires 

The modern Clydesdale has been evolved rather through the lines of Prince of 
Wales (673) and Darnley (222), the latter certainly being one of the most influential 
sires the breed had produced up till his own time. Prince of Wales (673) was foaled 
in 1866 and had a distinguished show career as a three-year-old, a four-year-old and 
again as a six-year-old. He was sold to the late Lawrence Drew when a four-year-old at the 
Merryton dispersion for 900 gns. As a sire, Prince of Wales early made hjs mark and 
a large number of stock got by him were prominent m the show ring, one of these being 
Prince of Albion (6178), who won first prize at the Highland and Agricultural Society 
Shows in 1887, 1888, 1889 and 1890, and was sold as a two-ycar-old for £3,000 to the 
late Sir John Gilmour, Bart. Mated with the female produce of Darnley in the Rhins 
of Galloway, in the last two years of his life Prince of Wales left a remarkable percentage 
of show-yard animals. 

An outstanding animal of the Prince of Wales race was Hiawatha (10067), foaled 
in 1892. His sire was a great horse named Prince Robert (7135), a son of Prince of Wales, 
and his dam was an exceptionally successful marc got by Auchleach Tom (877). Hiawatha 
won the Cawdor Cup on four occasions and was champion at the “Highland^* in 1899. 
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He matured very slowly, and during his first season he left only two foals, but gradually 
improved in this respect and eventually proved himself to be one of the most successful 
and prolific sires. Amongst the most outstanding of his produce were Labori (10791), 
the first winner of the Brydon Challenge Shield; Marcellus (11110), a beautiful horse 
which won the Cawdor Cup, and a very successful sire of brood mares in his day; Apukwa 
(14567), his most successful son; Hiawatha Again (18765), a great premium horse; 
and Boquhan Lady Peggy (33395), winner of the Cawdor Cup in 1910 and a mare of high 
quality. 

Another horse of the Prince of Wales race was Royal Favourite (10630), foale din 1897. 
He was got by Royal Gartly (9844), a great-grandson of Prince of Wales and twice winner 
of the Cawdor Cup, Royal Favourite was sire of Scotland Yet (14839) and Harviestoun 
Phyllis (37631), winners of the Cawdor Cup in 1912 and 1913 respectively. 

Born in 1906, Apukwa had a long and successful life, finishing his career in the stud 
of Mr. George McDowall, Bnarbrae, Stranraer, where he died in 1928. Out of a dam by 
Royal Favourite (10630) his mating with the progeny of Baron’s Pride (9122) was very 
popular, his terms at the height of his fame being £10 for service and £15 for a foal. He 
sired the two Cawdor Cup winners in 1915, Lady Betty (44746) and Drumcross Radiant 
(18323). One of the outstanding show horses was Fyvie Sensation (20042) by Hiawatha 
Again (18765) but, unfortunately, he was not a prolific breeder. However, he made 
amends by siring Benefactor (20867) in 1922, and his lack of fertility was partly forgiven. 
Benefactor was bred by Mr. William Meiklem, Bennochy Park, Kirkcaldy, out of Maud 
of Begg (50902) by Dunure Footprint, and he was sold at the Netherhall dispersion sale 
in 1925 at £4,620, to Messrs. T. & M. Templeton, Sandyknowe, Kelso. He had an 
outstanding show-yard career and, being a horse of great weight and substance, was in 
great demand by breeders. His pnze-winning progeny are too numerous to mention, 
but amongst them were Ardyne Monomark (21423), Renown (21525), Beneficent (21572), 
Craigweil (21739), Fyvie Supreme (21759), Benedictine (21836), Benevolence (21952), 
Eminence (21991), WmdlawTopsraan (22056). Ardyne Monomark, Craigweil, Benedictine, 
Benevolence and Windlaw Topsman, are still ahve, their ages being eighteen, sixteen, 
fifteen, fourteen and fourteen years respectively, and all have proven themselves worthy 
of a place in Clydesdale history. One of the most prominent sires to-day is Ambassador 
(23284), foaled in 1937 and got by Benevolence. He was sold at the Sandyknowe dispersal 
sale for £5,880 to Mr. James Picken, Torrs, Kirkcudbright, this being the second highest 
price ever paid for a representative of the breed. Already Ambassador looks like making 
Clydesdale history in an emphatic fashion, one of his gets being Union Jack (24076), 
winner of the yearling class at the Glasgow Stallion Show in 1943, while another is 
Eggerness Sensation (24000), winner of the three-year-old class at the same event in 1944. 

Damley (222), foaled in 1872, was sired by Conqueror (199) and has been described 
as a horse that “awakens enthusiasm for the Clydesdale breed.*’ As a yearling, he was 
second at the “Highland” in Stirling in 1873, first at the Glasgow Stallion Shows in 1876 
and 1877, first at the “Highland” m 1877 and champion stallion at the same show the 
following year, again first and champion stalhon at the “Highland” in 1884, second at 
the Royal International Show at Kilburn in 1879, and first at the Royal Show at Carlisle 
in 1880. He had not the dash of Prince of Wales when shown at the trot, but at a walking 
gait he had no rival. A horse with a beautiful temper, his stock was of the highest 
quality, being described as “wonderfully true, sound in the feet, short in the limbs, 
deep in the rib, with genuine Clydesdale characteristics.” At the “Highland” Show 
in Glasgow in 1882, Darnley won a class for the best group of five animals got by one sire, 
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the group being MacGregor {1487). Top Gallant (1850), Sanquhar (2393), Clan Campbell 
(2675) and the first prize mare Louisa (5841). Sons of his were popular premium horses 
for many years and few horses have ever excelled Damley, It is through the influence 
of his direct descendants that the modern Clydesdale has reached its present type and 
pre-eminence. 

The most outstanding horse of the Darnley tribe during the ’eighties and early ’nineties 
of last century was MacGregor (1487). He held his position at the top of the list of 
winning sires for many years. One of his most noted sons was Montrave Mac (9958), 
which died during 1919, having completed his 26th year. Flashwood (3604) was an own 
brother to MacGregor. Both had distinguished careers in the show yard but MacGregor 
by far excelled Flashwood as a sire. The most enduring influence on the breed has come 
through Top Gallant (1850), a horse of great size with a remarkably good forefoot and 
pasterns. He was the best three-year-old of 1880, winning the Glasgow prize, the 
championship at the Glasgow Summer Show, and first at the Highland and Agricultural 
Society Show at Kelso in that year. When rising four years old, he was sold to Sir Michael 
Shaw Stewart, Bart, for £1,6(X), and remained in his possession until he died He 
was not a particularly prolific sire. Nevertheless, he left at least two stallions, without 
which the modern Clydesdale breed would have been poorer. These were Sir Everard 
(5353) and Lord Lothian (5998). Sir Everard’s dam was got by London Prince (472), 
a son of Prince of Wales (673), and a celebrated prize mare of her time London Maggie (84). 
As a two-year-old, Sir Everard was first at Paisley and in the three seasons following 
he was first at the Glasgow Stallion Show, and was awarded the Glasgow premium 
The three outstanding sires got by Sir Everard were Baron’s Pride (7122), Sir Hugo 
(10924) and Sir Everest (10917). The last named travelled in West Cumberland leaving 
excellent stock. Sir Hugo bred wonderfully well and at the dispersion sale of the Park 
Mains Stud, the bulk of the animals were got by him and forty-four head made an average 
of £131 4s 2d Baron’s Pride was the most outstanding sire the breed ever knew until 
the appearance of his grandson Dunure Footprint (15203). He won first prize and 
championship as the best male Clydesdale at the Highland and Agricultural Society Show 
at Aberdeen in 1894. From 1896 until 1910 inclusive, he held first place on the list of 
winning sires. He was only beaten by his own son Baron of Buchlyvie (11263) and he, 
in his turn, was only beaten by his own son Dunure Footprint (15203). Baron’s Pride 
was on both sides of Darnley descent and was a horse of marvellous quality, with faultless 
feet and legs, a very fine top and beautiful iiead and neck. For many years he and 
Hiawatha respectively occupied first and second places in the list of winning sires and the 
blending of their blood produced some of the most beautiful animals the Clydesdale 
breed has ever known. For masculine qualities and real draught character, as well 
as distinction in the show yard. Everlasting (11331) is outstanding amongst the sons of 
Baron’s Pride. He was first and champion male Clydesdale three years in succession 
at the “Highland” Shows—namely, at Inverness in 1901, Aberdeen in 1902 and Dumfries 
in 1903. No horse ever excelled him in popularity as a district premium horse and his 
reputation as a sire of sound produce is unsurpassed. Baron of Buchlyvie (11263) 
achieved high distinction in the show yard. He was a horse of wonderful quality, with 
beautiful feet and legs and exceptionally gav in his carnage. He was first at the 
'“Highland” at Aberdeen in 1908. In 1911 for the first lime he took first place on the 
list of winning sires, beating Baron’s Pride, and this proud position he continued to hold 
in 1912, 1913 and 1914. How long he might have held it no one can tell, but having had 
his leg broken in June, 1914, he had to be destroyed. He was the subject of a prolonged 
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lawsuit which ended m the House of Lords and as a result of which he was sold by public 
auction in Ayr market for £9,500, the highest price ever paid for a draught horse of any 
breed. 

It has already been recorded that Baron of Buchlyvie was the sire of Dunure Footprint 
(15203), a horse that was considered by lovers of draught horses to be the outstanding 
specimen of, not only the Clydesdale breed, but of all heavy breeds. Foaled in 1908, 
he died in 1930, and his history is truly phenomenal, but space only allows for a short 
record of his amazing life. In the show yard he won every honour open to him and as 
a sire he was in greater demand than any stallion before his time or since. At the height 
of his fame his terms were £60 at service with an additional £60 if the mare proved in foal, 
and at this period of his career he had proven himself a prolific sire. The late William 
Dunlop of Dunure Mains, Ayr, the owner of Footprint when the horse was in his heyday, 
stressed the influence of the mare’s part in successful mating and in an address delivered 
shortly before his death, said “Royal Darling, when mated with Auchenflower, produced 
Dunure Ideal, that became the dam and chief cornerstone of Dunure Footprint Dunure 
Footprint was his dam’s first foal and the dam’s own individual merits are self-evident 
from the fact that by the same sire she later produced four other winners of highest show- 
yard honours; Dunure Index, Dunure Black Silk, Dunure Chosen and Dunure Keynote.” 
As a sire. Footprint is renowned in the world of heavy horse breeding, five of his sons and 
five of his daughters being winners of the Cawdor Cup while he sired the dams of twelve 
winners of that much sought-after Clydesdale trophy, a truly remarkable feat. His 
winmng sons were Dunure Refiner (17872), Kismet (18417), Rising Star (19836), Flashdale 
(20576) and Brunstane Again (20717), while other progeny by him include Dupplm Castle 
(20747), Dunraven (20309), Dunure Measure (20744), Weathervane (21140), Cragston 
Mount Royal (20721), Farleton Footprint (20752), Scotland’s Select (20981) and Craigie 
Everlasting (22102). A daughter of his (Dunure Glad Eye) realised the record price 
for a female of the breed when she was sold to Mr. Dunlop at 1,850 gns. in 1919. 

Sons of Dunure Footprint took prominent places in the show ring and were in 
great demand by breeders. Amongst them. Kismet (18417), foaled in 1913 and bred and 
owned by Mr. John P. Sleigh, St. John’s Wells, Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, was out of the 
Cawdor Cup home-bred mare Moira (33747) by Baron’s Pride, and even at the ripe age 
of sixteen years was to be found in fourth place in the veteran’s class at the Glasgow 
Stallion Show. He was the sire of Amir (20495), who in turn was the sire of the renowned 
Douglas Castle (21620). Another Footprint son bred by Mr. Sleigh was Rising Star 
(19836), who was foaled in 1917 and was owned by Mr. Thomas Clark, now of Muirtons, 
Perth. Considered one of the best two-year-olds ever shown at the “Highland,” he 
unfortunately died in 1926 and a breeding career which looked like being successful 
was thus cut short. Possibly the most outstanding son of Footprint was Dupplin Castle 
(20747), which was bred in 1921 by the late Lort Forteviot, and was owned by Messrs. 
R. & J. Chapman, Johnston, Gartcosh, Glasgow. Although never gaining the honours 
won by some of his half-brothers, he nevertheless had a creditable career and he proved 
himself a notable breeder, his progeny being prominent pnze-winners. Amongst his 
sons are Satisfaction (21293), Cawdor Cup winner in 1928, Rothes Castle (21673), Mereside 
(Tastle (21779) and Monkland Castle (22323). Dupplin Castle died at twenty years 
of age. 

A sire who built up for himself a great reputation in the county of Cumberland, 
a real stronghold of the Clydesdale breed, was Ardyne Refiner (19606), Bred in 1917 
by Mr. Henry Murdoch at Broomberry, Ayr, and owned by Mr. Joseph A. Armstrong, 
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The Beeches, Tarraby, Carhsle, he was by Footprint’s son, Dunure Refiner (17872) and 
out of a mare by Hiawatha (1(X)67). He was not a show type, but was a very successful 
breeder and the sire of first-class stock which could always command good trade. Amongst 
his progeny was Hawkrigg Eldorado (22138), another sire which did well m Cumberland, 
and was owned by Mr. James Kilpatrick of Hawkrigg House, Wigton. Hawkngg 
Eldorado died in 1941, but his son, Eggcrness Pioneer (23529), is still to the fore and is 
highly popular with breeders. 

Douglas Castle (21620), born m 1927, and died in 1943, was by Amir (20495), a 
grandson of Dunure Footprint. In the stud of Mr. Henry Murdoch, Balgreen, Hollybush, 
Ayr, he made a reputation as the sire of prize-winning stallions and mares, such horses 
as Balgreen Castle (22221), the property of Mr. John Kerr, Red Hall, Wigton; Balgreen 
Inspiration (22401), died in 1943; Balgreen Monopolist (23717), first as a four-year-old 
at the Glasgow Stallion Show in 1944 and owned by Mr. Harry P. Sleigh, St. John’s Wells, 
Fyvie, Aberdeenshire; Windlaw Prc-cminencc (23011); and Windlaw Aristocrat (23010), 
owned by Mr James Clark, Windlaw, Carmunnock, Glasgow, being amongst his progeny. 
Perhaps his greatest day was at the Stallion Show just mentioned, when his yearling 
son, Balgreen Final Command, bred by Mr Robert Donald, Ballochmorne, Pm wherry, 
Ayrshire, and owned by Mr. Murdoch, Balgreen, and also his daughter Chapelton 
Colleen (68304), bred in 1938 by Mr. John C. Drennan, Carse Hall, Limavady, Co. Derry, 
and owned by Mr William Kean, Chapelton, West Kilbride, Ayrshire, won the respective 
Cawdor Cups for males and females 

Mention must be made of Bonnie Buchlyvie (14032), bought by Mr. James Kilpatrick, 
Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, m 1915, for £5,250. He was by Baron of Buchlyvie (11263) 
by Baron’s Pride (7122), and he upheld the traditions of his sire and grandsire. His 
contribution to the breed was notable and his progeny were many and more than useful. 
Of them, the best known were Craigie McQuaid (20724), Cawdor Cup winner in 1924, 
Phillipinc (18044), Craigie Ambition (21195), and several prize-winning mares. From 
Craigie McQuaid, the breed got Craigie Beau Ideal (21856), a stallion which, in the hands 
of Mr. Kilpatrick, won all the honours and left his mark as a sire. His sons include 
Craigie Chieftain (23338), Craigie Hollybush (22640), Hawkngg Elect (23170), Hawkngg 
Choice (22697), and Virol’s Ideal (23263), all sires now making names for themselves 
and whose records will be recorded m future years. 

Another descendant of Darnley (222) was Auchenflower (12007), who was by 
Montrave Mac (9958), a grandson of Darnley. Auchenllower gave to the breed Rising 
Tide (17454), which was owned during its great career by Mr, Thomas Clark, Muirton, 
Perth. His most prominent get was Craigie Excellence (19971), who in turn was the sire 
of Woodbank Majestic (21393), the property of the late Allan Clark, Woodbank, 
Windygates, Fife. Woodbank Majestic was a sure breeder and left many promising 
foals, amongst them being Strathore Majestic (22195), winner of the Premium class at 
the Glasgow Stallion Show m 1935 and winner of the five- to seven-year-old class at the 
same show m 1937, and Strathore Imperial (23239), Cawdor Cup winner in 1937 and 
champion at the Glasgow Stallion Show in 1940, and both owned by Mr. Alexander 
Clark, Strathore House, Thornton, Fife. Unfortunately, Strathore Imperial died shortly 
after winning the supreme award and thus was ended what looked like being an out¬ 
standing life. 

Clydesdales Abroad 

During the past century the breed has enjoyed a wonderful export trade, in some 
years the numbers exceeding 1,000 head, while the high-water mark was reached in 
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1911, when the export certificates issued numbered 1,617. The chief buyers have been 
all the British Dominions and U.S.A, but at different periods there have been exports 
to nearly all European countries, Germany and Russia taking large shipments of fillies 
from time to time. Notwithstanding the fact that practically the whole world has been at 
war and conditions are far from being in favour of exportation, each year sees a few 
more representatives of the breed finding their way across the Atlantic to new homes 
in Canada and U.S.A. Thus the Clydesdale horse, so long famous for his strength, 
weight, dignity and lasting endurance, still finds much favour in his home country and 
in many foreign lands, and is considered by many to be the world's premier draught 
animal. 



Clydesdale 




THE CONNEMARA PONV 


By B. O’SULLIVAN 



HAT part of Connaught lying to the west of Loughs Comb and Mask, 
bounded on the west by the Atlantic and on the south by Galway Bay, 
has long been famous for its ponies, creatures possessed of wonderful 
powers of endurance Bred and reared under natural conditions, 
subsisting for the greater part on the scanty rough herbage of mountain 
and bog, inured to hardships of the most severe order, these ponies 


are truly in great measure the product of their environment. 


The district mentioned is loosely referred to in modern times as Connemara, though 
properly speaking, Connemara is a far smaller area, occupying the north-western region 
of West Galway. For centuries the home of the breed, this district is mainly a land 
of mountains, lakes and bogs, with numerous well-watered grassy valleys and compara¬ 
tively small areas of cultivated land. The greater part of the cultivated land had at some 
time, recent or remote, been reclaimed from barren ground similar to the surrounding 
bogs or gorse and heather-covered hillsides. Of arable land, as the term is understood 
elsewhere, there is very little. Yet at one time this region supported a dense population, 
and even to-day the density of population, if we exclude barren mountain and water, 
is really high, and much greater than that of many districts more favoured by nature. 
For both man and beast undoubtedly the struggle for existence has been hard. It is 
true, I believe, that few people reared in more ferule districts would manage to live on 
theaverage small holding in Connemara and survive its daily round of hardships It is 
a certainty that no other breed, except wild ponies, would survive the conditions which 
the Connemara pony has to contend with. In such surroundings, and under these 
conditions, was evolved the Connemara pony breed as known to us to-day 

Various accounts have been given and diiferent theories pul forward concerning 
the origin of the breed. It is not easy to come to a conclusion as to which of these 
might be accepted as correct or reasonably so, and which discarded. No reliable records 
appear to be available on the matter. Some of the stories told may be dismissed as 
fanciful, or they may be accepted as fact flavoured with fiction, according to the mood 
of the hearer. There is the well-known story of Andalusian horses escaping from Spanish 
Armada vessels wrecked off the western coast of Ireland. Another story tells of horses 
being imported by the rich merchants of Galway City in the heyday of its commercial 
prosperity when, as we know from history, it earned on an extensive trade with Spain. 
The Spanish Barb and Andalusian horses imported then were, we are told, of the best 
that money could buy. A few of them arc said to have found their way to the adjacent 
district of Connemara and crossed with the native horse. 

Coming down to more recent times, we have reasonably reliable accounts of the 
importation of Arab horses by certain estate owners in Connemara and the mating of these 
with the native breed, as late as the middle of the last century. Taking all the stories 
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of the importation of horses for mating with the native animals in Connemara in those 
far-off days, they have this in common—the source was Spam, Morocco or Arabia, 
and the type Andalusian, Spanish Barb or Arab. On this evidence alone we are justified 
in accepting that Spanish and African Barb or Arab horses were crossed with the native 
Connemara, but we have more conclusive evidence still in the distinctive Arab 
characteristics discernible in many of the present-day Connemara ponies. Many 
observers familiar with Arab horses have commented on the points of resemblance. 

It IS highly probable, however, that centuries before the introduction of foreign 
blood, a race of hardy ponies, or small horses, existed in the west of Ireland. The 
changing conditions down the ages affected the characteristics of the breed and in time 
shaped it into the type of pony which roamed the hills of West Connaught when the 
first Arabs made their appearance. It is not difficult to account for the wonderful 
stamina of the breed when we bear in mind the conditions under which it was evolved. 
Many ponies, even at the present day, have never been housed, and it is certain that this 
state of affairs was true to a still greater extent m the past. Lying out in all classes of 
weather, feeling the force of storms blowing in from the Atlantic, with little shelter 
save that afforded by rock or cave, relying on the rough herbage about them for their 
food, only animals of the hardiest constitution could have survived. Threading their 
way through mountain defiles, dodging quagmires and other pitfalls, or deftly avoiding 
disaster while cantering down some rugged boulder-strewn slope, the ponies attained a 
surefootedness which has now become proverbial. 

In comparatively recent times there was much indiscriminate crossing with other 
breeds, many of which were totally unsuitable. Government horse-breeding schemes, 
as apphed to other parts, were extended to Connemara with little modification. Welsh 
stallions were introduced by the Congested Districts Board set up in 1891, as well as by 
some private breeders, and certain strains of these gave decidedly satisfactory results. 
The most famous Connemara stallion of recent times—“Cannon Ball,” No. 1 in the 
Connemara Pony Stud Book, died 1926—was descended from a Welsh sire. Early in the 
*90s the Congested Districts Board, having decided to locate Welsh stallions in Connemara, 
approached the late Mr. William Lyons, of Bunakill, near Maam Cross, who m those 
days kept on an average about thirty Connemara pony mares, and offered him a stallion. 
Mr. Lyons chose the Welsh cob. Prince Llewellyn, which was located with his kinsman, 
the late Mr. Tom Lyons, another well-known pony breeder from the same neighbourhood. 
Cannon Ball, already mentioned, was by Dynamite and out of a Connemara pony mare; 
Dynamite, also out of a native mare, was by Prince Llewellyn. 

Dynamite, sire of Cannon Ball, it appears, won local distinction in trotting matches, 
a common feature in Connemara life of those days. His repute brought the owner a 
tempting offer, and at £100 he changed hands and went to America, winning fresh laurels 
at New York and other American centres. 

Powder was another get of Prince Llewellyn’s, out of a native mare belonging to the 
same breeder. He proved successful as a sire and some of the best of the old mares in 
Maam Cross district to-day are descended from this pony. The greater proportion of the 
best ponies of this important breeding district, however, are descended from Dynamite, 
through Cannon Ball. 

TTioroughbreds, half-breds and Hackneys were all introduced under Government 
schemes within the last forty or fifty years, and Clydesdale blood, introduced by private 
breeders, crept in as far west as Oughterard, but did not extend to the pony districts. 
The result of this haphazard breeding was at its best unsatisfactory, and at its worst well- 
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nigh disastrous. The Connemara pony survived in the wild heart of Connemara because 
of the natural agencies, already described, which were responsible for its evolution in the 
first instance. In Connemara, the breeding mares either work throughout the year or 
fend for themselves on the hills, with the result that a form of selection for utility purposes 
is continually at work. Weaklings go under and only the best can be retained, consequently 
the unsuitable foreign blood introduced from time to time had little permanent influence 
on the breeding stock. We have yet to meet a specimen of any of the four breeds of 
which mention is made in this paragraph, capable of living through a winter in a valley 
of the Twelve Pms, relying on some convenient rock or hillock for shelter from the blast. 

In the less barren districts, however, the influence of half-bred stallions was felt 
and in some of the better lands ponies as such practically disappeared within the last 
quarter of a century or so. A striking example of this is the Cionbur district, lying between 
Lough Corrib and Lough Mask, and extending for about ten miles westward, which was 
once famous for its pomes. With a fair proportion of land of good quality and within 
easy reach of Balhnrobe, crossing with thoroughbreds, half-bred and cart breeds was 
common, and to-day very few genuine ponies remain. The position in the district 
extending from Galway to Oughterard is somewhat similar, though there is an increase 
in the number of ponies bred there m late years. The town of Oughterard is situated 
on the dividing line between the limestone and the so-called granite country to the west. 
Only the fringe of the pony district now touches that town, but immediately to the west 
commences one of the best pony districts ir Connemara. The pony has been ousted 
from the good hmestone district along the western shore of lower Lough Comb, but 
holds undisputed possession in the poorer country westward, a land of gramte, quartzite 
and schist formations, with occasional outcrops of hmestone. 

In South Mayo the pony was gradually supplanted by cross-breds and at the present 
time there is little of the breed left in that country except in some small areas to the north 
of Killary Bay and extending eastwards from Leenane along the County Galway border. 
Half-bred and thoroughbred stallions stood at Clifden for many seasons, but their 
influence is not so pronounced in the slock of that district to-day, although it was evident 
enough up to the date, about fifteen years ago, when the Department of Agriculture discon¬ 
tinued sending stallions of these breeds to Connemara. At the same time native pony 
stallions, many of them of indifferent quality, were at large on the hills. As the service 
of these cost nothing, few persons found it profitable to keep a pony stallion for stud 
purposes. So tar, nothing had been done in the way of selecting good sires of Connemara 
pony breed with a view to improving the native breeding stock. 

Such was the position when, on December 12th, 1923, a public meeting was held 
at Oughterard, under the auspices of the County Galway Committee of Agriculture and 
the Department of Agriculture, with the object of forming a Society for the preservation 
and improvement of the Connemara pony. The meeting, which was presided over by 
the late Rev. C. J. White, P.P., of Roundstone, was thoroughly representative of the 
pony breeders of Connemara, and resulted m the formation there and then of the 
Connemara Pony Breeders’ Society, the first move towards the development of the 
breed on systematic lines. 

As leading up to this important achievement, Special tribute should be paid to the 
work of two men. A dozen years earlier, m a senes of articles published m an agricultural 
paper, Mr. Michael O’Malley, of Rosrnuck, drew attention to the possibilities of the 
Connemara pony and advocated the encouragement and development of the breed. 
Mr. W. F. Prendergast, who was Agricultural Inspector for the western counties in 1923, 
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also recognised the possibilities of the Connemara pony and took a prominent part in 
the initial steps which led to the formation of a Society for its development. 

Twenty-three years earlier, in 1900, the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction had come into being and had set up a Commission on Horse Breeding. 
Professor J. C. Ewart, M.D., F.R.S., of Edinburgh University, “was commissioned 
to proceed to the West of Ireland, and make in consultation with some local experts 
a study of the actual condition and possibilities of the Connemara pony.” He submitted 
a report dated September 21st, 1900, embodying his findings and recommendations, 
and a fuller report on his investigations was published in Volume 1 of the Department’s 
Journal. I wish here to acknowledge the kindness and courtesy of certain officers of the 
Department of Agriculture who brought these documents to my notice and afforded 
me access to them. 

The report in the Journal is particularly interesting, as it enables us to go back 
over a span of almost forty years and compare the position then with that of to-day, 
making possible a useful check-up on the operations of breeders during the intervening 
years. 

In the course of his report to the Horse Breeding Commission, Professor Ewart 
described the old dun type of Connemara ponies as being “capable of living where all 
but wild pomes would starve,” and “strong and hardy as mules,” He slates that the 
Connemara breed is so valuable “and fertile and free from hereditary disease that their 
extinction would be a national loss,” and adds that “unless steps are taken soon they 
will be numbered with the past.” This latter warning is emphasised again in the course 
of the Report, but no action appears to have been taken in relation to it No doubt 
the claims of the horse-breeding industry for the country as a whole eclipsed that of a local 
breed having its home in the fastness of Western Connaught. The Commission probably 
overlooked the fact that the Connemara pony, through the large number of foals distributed 
all over Ireland each season, exercised a beneficial influence on the horses of the country 
generally. As Ewart writes, “Connemara, by sending all over Ireland colts reared under 
natural conditions, has helped to gain for Irish horses their widespread reputation for 
vigour, hardiness and intelligence.” Numerous instances are known of outstanding 
jumpers and steeplechasers which owed their success to an admixture of Connemara 
blood. 

Professor Ewart’s statement regarding fertility and freedom from hereditary disease 
is as true of the Connemara to-day as it was forty years ago. Mares aged twenty years 
and over, bringing a foal each season, are so common in Connemara that nobody wonders 
at them. Of the hundreds of ponies examined for registration in recent years not one 
per cent, showed a trace of unsoundness. 

His warning concerning the extinction of the breed, fortunately, has not been borne 
out, but the reason is easily explained. Undoubtedly the position in regard to breeding 
was most unsatisfactory at the time. Apart from the natural selection which always 
goes on amongst animals living in a wild or semi-wild state, and the elimination by 
breeders of mares unsuitable for working on their mountain farms, where awkward, 
ill-tempered or badly-developed animals are of little use, the position was unfavourable 
to the development of the breed. But Professor Ewart appears to have underestimated 
to a very serious extent the number of native Connemara ponies running on the mountains. 
The same error would be hable to occur in th^ case of any visitor, and in fact persons 
residing in the district are sometimes deceived on this point. As illustrating the position 
the following experience may be cited. On the occasion of the inspections in March 
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last of ponies for registration, some surprises awaited the inspectors in relation to the 
numbers of ponies shown by certain breeders from mountainous districts These breeders 
are usually smallholders with poor law valuations of a few pounds, but having grazing 
rights over a tract of mountain commonage. A typical representative of this class, 
coming from a valley in the Twelve Pins above Ballmahinch, showed no less than seven 
young mares, and on inquiry it transpired that he had left an equal number behind, 
having failed to round them up for the occasion! Of the seven shown only two had been 
haltered, six of them were passed for registration and, needless to add, there was 
no trace of unsound ness. This man who, to any casual observer, would appear 
to be a one-horse, one-cow smallholder, had never shown a pony before, and doubtless 
would not have done so on this occasion either were ji not for the fact that an inspection 
centre had been conveniently arranged at the end of the boreen leading from the valley. 
There are many others in these mountain valleys who breed ponies and never exhibit them. 
I am convinced that on the occasion of Professor Ewart’s visit in 1900 there were roaming 
the mountains and remote valleys of Connemara hundreds of pomes of the existence 
of which he was not aware. These saved the breed from the fate which he feared would 
overtake it. 

Professor Ewart made three mam recommendations* (1) the best of the available 
Connemara sires to be acquired; (2) a register of pure-bred mares to be prepared, ie. 
material for a Connemara pony stud book, (3) farmers to be encouraged to use the 
stallions selected. 

Twenty-three years later, within a few weeks of the coining into being of the 
Connemara Pony Breeders’ Society, we find the Society embarking on their own initiative 
on a course identical with that contemplated in Professor Ewart’s recommendations 
At the first meeting of the Society, following the inaugural meeting, it was decided (1) that 
the improvement of the Connemara pony should come from within, i e the best available 
native blood to be selected and mated in a proper manner ; (2) that up to 100 mares 
of the right type be selected for foundation stock, as well as the necessary number of 
stallions ; (3) that application be made to the Department and the Committee of Agri¬ 
culture for grants to enable the Society to purchase selected Connemara stallions and to 
award nominations to selected mares respectively. A little later it was decided to hold 
an annual show and to compile material for a stud book. 

Action along the lines decided on was taken forthwith. In that season (1924) the 
Society registered seventy-five mares and six stallions, purchased three of these stallions, 
held their first annual show and laid the foundations for the Connemara Pony Stud Book, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1926. The lest is the history of the Connemara 
Pony Breeders’ Society and would provide ample material for an article itself. Some 
aspects of the first year’s work, however, are of special interest, and by recording them 
here it will be possible to show more clearly the position m relation to the breed and to 
illustrate the policy, then adopted for the first time, towards improving it from within. 

It will be observed that the first decision of the Society, i e that improvement of the 
breed should come from within, was a complete break with the accepted practice of 
crossing Connemara pony mares with stallions of other breeds. The following extract 
from the report, dated April, 1924, of the Society’s Inspector Committee gives a clear 
idea of the type aimed at, and of the material then available to form foundation stock ■— 
“In making our selections we endeavoured to adhere to the type of pony which 
made the breed famous in the past, that is, a compact deep-bodied animal, short- 
backed and well ribbed up, standing on short legs, having good bone, sloping 
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shoulders with well-balanced neck and head. The ideal height we regard as ranging 
from 13 to 14 hands and the average height of the selected pomes is about 13 hands 


2 inches, ^ , . . ,. 

particular attention to action and selected ponies oi free, easy, and 

true movement. In this connection it may be well to mention that a number of ponies 

which might have been regarded as otherwise suitable were rejected owing to action 


which was seriously faulty 

“We are pleased to be able to report that the selected mares conformed to the 
ideal standard and that a large proportion of them were excellent in type and quality. 
It was very noticeable, however, that the best mares were for the most part over 
ten years old and that, taken as a whole, the younger mares were somewhat disap¬ 
pointing. We are of opinion that the majority of the selected mares are as true to 
type and fully as good as the best which have been bred in Connemara in the past. 
After careful consideration we have come to the conclusion that these will form an 
excellent foundation stock which, properly utilised, will become the basis of an 
improved breed of ponies that will prove admirably suited to local requirements 
and command a ready market farther afield. 

“It IS clear that the good old native type has been disappearing m recent years 
from many districts and it is essential that an earnest and sustained effort should 
now be made to foster and develop the breed. 

“In so far as the mares are concerned, at all events, we are quite satisfied that 
there is still sufficient good material available. With regard to the stallions, however, 
we regret that we are not in a position to report so favourably . . . The majority 
of the stallions presented for inspection were of a nondescript type and wholly 
unsuitable for the purpose of the Scheme. It appears to us that the breeders have 
not exercised the same care and judgment in the selection of their stallions as they 
did in the case of brood mares . . 

In the references to the quality of the mares the ill effects resulting from crossing 
with half-bred, Hackney and other breeds are demonstrated, the young mares being 
generally inferior to those over ten years old, bred when there were fewer imported sires 
in the dislnct. The squeezing out of the native breed in some districts, already referred 
to in this article, is also mentiond. The inferiority of the stallions, as compared with 
the mares, was the inevitable result of the practice followed almost universally in 
Connemara of selling off colt foals and retaining fillies for home requirements. 
Occasionally a colt missed being sold and grew up to be a stallion—rarely was there any 
design in the matter. 

The characteristics and points of the Connemara pony as given in the Stud Book are 
as follows-— 

Hardiness of constitution, staying power, docility, intelligence and soundness. 


Height; 13 to 14 hands. 

Colour: Grey, black, bay, brown, dun, with occasional roans and chestnuts. 

Type: Body compact, deep, standing on short legs and covering a lot of ground. 
Shoulders* Riding. 

Head: Well-balanced head and neck. 

Action: Free, easy and true movement. 

Bone; Clean, hard, flat; measuring 7 to 8 ins. below the knee. 

The predominant colour is grey, more than half the total number of registered 
ponies being of that colour. Of the next three most common colours, blacks are a 
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little more numerous than browns and bays. Dun, a typical Connemara pony colour of 
former years, is unfortunately not nearly so common amongst present-day ponies. 
Chestnut is rare; it is not regarded as typical, consequently it is unpopular with breeders. 

Earlier in this article, 1 alluded to Professor Ewart’s investigation \n 1900 regarding 
the Connemara pony, as reported in Volume 1 of the Department’s Journal, and it will 
be useful here to consider some of the points in his report in the light of the present-day 
position. While “struck with the strength, endurance and easy paces of the ponies, with 
their intelligence and docility and with their capacity for work under conditions which 
would speedily prove disastrous to horses reared under less natural conditions,” he 
remarks on the “complete want of uniformity” which he attributes to “breeding from 
all sorts and conditions of mares, and being as a strangely indifferent as to the 
pedigree of the stallions.” 

The characteristics mentioned—strength, endurance, etc—are as true of the breed 
to-day as they were when Professor Ewart visited Connemara almost forty years ago, 
but the “complete want of uniformity” luckily is not. True, there are still far too many 
badly shaped ponies and cobs, but on the Connemara pony register alone there are now 
hundreds of ponies that conform closely to the type aimed at for the breed It must be 
remarked, however, that with the exception of Chfden district, where thoroughbred 
and half-bred sires were kept from time to tune, only native stallions have been used in 
Connemara proper since the advent of the Connemara Pony Breeders’ Society sixteen 
years ago. 

Of the five types under which Professor Ewart classifies the ponies, two at least 
cannot be said to exist to-day There is nothing, for instance, that could be described as a 
“Clydesdale type,” apart from a lew cross-bred horses to be met with near Galway 
City; there is no Clydesdale blood west of the Corrib and certainly no ponies with points 
even remotely resembling those of the Ciydesdaic. It was suggested to him that “the 
strong limbs, great girth and powerful loins” of this type were inherited from Clydesdale 
sires He adds that the less Clydesdale or Shire blood the better, a sentiment which w'lll 
be heartily endorsed by pony breeders With the exception of an area near Galway city, 
really not part of the pony district at all, the writer can find no evidence of Clydesdale 
sires having been introduced In fact, careful inquiries have confirmed that nobody 
m Connemara ever heard of such. Had Clydesdale sires been used, it is a certainty that 
the progeny would not have survived the local conditions Occasionally mares with 
Clydesdale blood were brought in, but these v/ere intended mainly for heavy carting 
work and they were hardly ever bred from In the table of measurements accompanying 
the report referred to, a pony of the so-callcd Clydesdale type is given as having “bone” 
measuring 8 ins. below the knee, a measurement quite common in genuine Connemara 
ponies and not suggestive of Clydesdale breeding. 

The “Cashel” type, as mentioned in the Report, is not known to-day. Cashel is 
in the heart of the pony country, producing some of the best ponies available, and animals 
such as those described by Professor Ewart as belonging to the Andalusian type are quite 
common there to-day 

’ With the exceptions mentioned in the preceding two paragraphs, the characteristics 
and types enumerated by Professor Ewart are all represented in the ponies of to-day, 
although there is a decided tendency towards a blending of these, leading to the evolution 
of a more uniform breed. The prevalence of yellow ponies in the West of Ireland he 
attributes to the majority of aboriginal horses being of dun colour. Ponies of yellow dun 
colour with black points, mane and tail are often seen to-day in the Rosmuck and 
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adjoining districts, that part of Connemara least affected by the introduction of foreign 
blood. 

In 1900, as now, it would appear that a major problem was that of some of the best 
mares (and foals) being carried off to other districts. This problem has been tackled 
by the Connemara Pony Breeders’ Society in recent years Good prizes for brood mares 
and subsidies for fillies are offered at the annual show; there are also nominations for 
free service by a registered Connemara pony stallion, 268 registered Connemara pony 
mares being awarded nominations in the present season With regard to the male side, 
the Society select ten or twelve of the best colt foals each year, purchase them outright 
and place them on rough grazing land. When the ground is frost-bound or snow-covered, 
they get on tolerably well on the gorse and heather and receive a little hay only if conditions 
are unusually bad. They are never housed This treatment speedily discovers the 
weaklings and these, as well as any colts that have not developed as desired, are disposed of. 
At about two and a half years old a final selection is made and the pick of the lot are 
reserved for use as stallions in Connemara, any surplus colts of correct type being usually 
sold entire 

In concluding my references to Professor Ewart’s article, I must advert to his statement 
that “m order to improve the Connemara pony, two things seem imperative: (1) to 
increase the ‘bone,’ and (2) to improve the make without destroying the hardiness, 
stamina and docility ” 

In view of the fact that the average Connemara pony to-day possesses “bone” (and 
plenty of it) the quality of which, in all probabihty, cannot be beaten by any breed of ponies 
or horses in the world, one wonders what could account for the want of “bone” forty 
years ago, implied in the statement just quoted Could it have been that in those days 
ponies generally were kept more on the mountain even than they are now? Ponies that 
have been raised altogether on the mountain, particularly in purely granite areas, show 
a certain lightness in “bone,” but this is due to lack of suitable food rather than to any 
trait inherent in the breed. Or could it have been that there were then in the lowlands 
of Connemara many cross-bred ponies with thoroughbred blood? 

As evidence on the quality of the “bone” to-day, 1 cannot do better than quote 
that well-known English horse-breeding expert. Sir Alfred Pease, Bt. Writing in Horse 
and Hound, issue of September 16th, 1938, following a visit to the Annual Show of the 
J^onnemara Pony Breeders’ Society held a few weeks before, he quoted the points of the 
Connemara pony as given earlier in this article, commenting on each On the point 
“Bone,” he quoted “Clean, hard, flat, measuring 7 ms. to 8 ins of the cleanest, flattest 
and hardest legs that are possible to find.” 

Sir Alfred, who stated that he had not been in Connemara for more than forty 
years before, appears to have been very favourably impressed by the improvement 
brought about in the type of pony in the interval. In the course of a letter m which he 
congratulates the Connemara Pony Breeders’ Society on the success of their efforts 
“to preserve such a valuable and obviously hardy breed,” he states: “I have judged all 
classes of light horses, hunters, ponies, etc., m England and bred all classes . . . and being 
struck with the substance and quality and beauty of this Connemara breed wonder how 
It has ever been evolved. ’ Referring to the Connemara Show, he states; ‘ ‘ It was surprising 
to me to see such numbers of ponies of outstanding excellence at a single show; I have 
never seen such a collection anywhere, which combined so much substance and quality— 
] feel that you have in this breed a national asset of great value. ...” He added that he 
could detect strains of Arab, or Spamsh or African Barb, m some of the ponies/ In the 
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Group of Connemara mares and foals 


’nineties he had been asked by the Congested Districts Board to send them a Cleveland 
Bay stallion and he sent across a young horse namedBay Benedict,” but to what district 
in the west of Ireland this horse was allotted he was unable to state. 

Since the Connemara Pony Stud Book was founded twenty-one years ago, a total 
of 541 ponies had been registered up to the spring of 1939. It is encouraging to observe 
the big increase m the number of registrations in recent years In each of the last two 
years up to ninety ponies were registered, whereas a few years back the number for any 
year rarely exceeded twenty It is clear from this that ponies corresponding to the type 
required are being produced in increasing numbers, now that better stallions are available 
and that breeders are devoting more attention to the quality of their mares The number 
of unlicensed stallions at large on mountain commonages has become much smaller 
and there is consequently less uncontrolled mating. The degree to which in-breedmg 
resulted from the operations of such stallions is difficult to estimate, but it is obvious that 
there must have been a lot of it m some areas Nevertheless, the stamina of the breed 
generally has not been affected thereby, though doubtless in the cases of horses living under 
less natural conditions the result would have been far different. In Connemara the 
ponies are bred for utility, consequently such qualities as hardiness and staying power, 
combined with docility and intelligence, are the mam consideration Awkward and 
ill-tempered pomes, or those showing weakness of constitution, are dispensed with. 
This, combined with the natural selection which goes on under semi-wild conditions 
of mountain breeding, has corrected any ill effects which may have resulted from in¬ 
breeding. 

In the case of the breed generally, however, to prevent staleness it will be necessary 
in the near future to introduce fresh blood. Crossing with small thoroughbreds, advocated 
by many, has not given encouraging results. Some valuable fillies have resulted from such 
crosses, but they are not ponies and few of them could stand up to the conditions if turned 
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out to fend for themselves on the mountains. The colts, mostly, have been very 
disappointing. 

A small Irish draught type stallion. Lough Ennel, foaled 1905, by Prince Henry, 
located near Leenane about 1909, stood in that district until 1932 and got some very 
useful stock. If a short-legged, strong-boned Irish draught stallion, not more than 
15 hands high, were available and crossed with suitable pony mares, the progeny would 
be likely, I believe, to command a ready sale to meet home requirements as well as the 
demand from buyers attending local fairs. 

No Arabs have been introduced in recent years. It appears that this cross, generally 
speaking, improved the style but tended to lighten the “bone ” 

Of all the foreign breeds introduced, the Welsh cob blended best with the native pony, 
I have alluded already to this cross. It is likely, however, that if crossing with this breed 
were persisted in, many of the qualities and characteristics of the Connemara pony 
would eventually be lost, and the resulting crosses would not be so well suited to the local 
conditions. The first cross, however, appears to have been very successful where the sires 
were of the right stamp and were mated with good pony mares. 

Of late years the types of stallions licensed in Connemara have been closely watched. 
In some districts there is a persistent demand from mare owners for large stallions, but 
this is by no means general. If the demand were acceded to the result would most 
probably be what we see in districts like Clonbur to-day, a race of animals neither pony 
nor horse, unsuited to any market 

Thirty-nme years ago Professor Ewart described Connemara as being in a sense 
a huge stud farm, annually producing a large crop of foals. It is so to-day; though the 
annual crop of foals became much smaller in later years, it is reassuring to observe that 
there has been a decided upward trend in numbers in the last few seasons. 



DALES PONIES 


By MARSDEN DRURY 


HOSE who know the dales of the upper reaches of the Wear and Tees, 
and those of Westmorland and Northumberland, love them for their 
rugged wildness, their isolation, their hills and moors, and their robust 
character. They have produced a type of man and type of pony both of 
which are racy of the soil and in keeping with their environment. It is 
in these bleak northern uplands the Dales Pony has long been bred as 
a general utility animal, sure of foot, stout of heart, possessing wonderful endurance, 
capable of drawing what would seem impossible loads along rough mountain tracks 
from field to farm, or trotting up hill and down dale at a wonderful pace without ever 
being sick or sorry, and on a minimum of forage. For generations they have done all 
the work on hillside farms, and, in the days of lead-mining and when coal and merchandise 
had to be conveyed by pack-horse, they were found to be the most useful animal to 
undertake these tasks 

In 1917, when Mr. Roy B Charlton, Mr. Wm. Patterson and myself founded the 
Dales Pony Society our objective was to encourage the breeding of the pure animal, 
and to discourage the then growing practice of introducing the Clydesdale cross. The 
result of this cross was greater height but loss of strength, hardiness, durability and 
character. We felt what Mr. Roy Charlton emphasises m his recent book, A Lifetime 
with Pomes, that “The native pony, that is the animal which is all pony, is a better animal 
from almost every point of view than a cross His temperament is naturally delightful, 
and the purer the breed, the greater amount of real pony one gels, the better the disposition 
and the sounder the animal,” The standard which was set for admission to the first 
volume of the Dales Pony Stud Book was that the animals registered should stand not 
more than 14 hands 2 ins. high (those over this height were included in the “Cob” 
section), that they should be free from horse blood, of the true Dales pony type and 
possessing a known pure ancestry. Practically the whole of the foundation stock 
inspected and registered were greys, browns and blacks, chestnuts and light colours being 
almost unknown, although there are a few of a dark brown colour with a tendency to 
be dappled, which have the peculiar colloquial name of “Heckberry.” 

There is an old north country saying “No foot, no ’oss,” and the soundness of 
foot of the Dales Pony is one of its outstanding characteristics. Invariably blue in pure 
bred ponies, a light-coloured foot at once suggests a flaw in the pedigree somewhere, as 
does “feather” fetlock hair when it comes right up to the knee joint. Officials of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Army buyers have all been struck with the excellent feet of 
the Dales Pony, with their compactness, strength, and endurance on a minimum of 
rations, as well as by their handiness, docility and power to draw loads apparently out of 
proportion to their own size and weight. One general who, in company with a veterinary 
officer, was inspecting Dales Ponies in their natural surroundings was astonished to see 
one of them drawing a load of coals up a sleep hill. He was so impressed that he asked 
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the man in charge what weight he had on and was shown the official weigh-ticket recording 
that the cart contained 21 cwt. This army officer was buying Dales Ponies to carry on 
their backs a gun weighing 25 st., and for this purpose many were secured and found 
to be all that was required. 

Reference has been made to the fact that Dales Ponies are most economical to 
keep and it is safe to say that no work horse requires less fodder to maintain in condition. 
Their natural food is the rough grass of the hillsides and fells and over-corning tends to 
make them difl5cult to handle. They are essentially creatures of the poor hill-land on 
which time out of count they have been bred. Their origin is lost in antiquity, my 
own theory being that the Dales Pony was an original English carthorse breed of the 
sixteenth century. Down the ages it has been adapted to meet the requirements of 
those amid the hills—surefootedness, stamina, docility, and ability to perform any and 
every task on mountainside farms, with their rough roads and steep climbs and descents. 
Soon after the formation of the Dales Pony Society I was asked to write a description of 
the animal so many of us admired and whose purity we were anxious to retain. In 
The Bloodstock Breeders' Review for 1919, T gave the following word picture and details* 

“In conformation the best type of Dales Pony closely resembles a good miniature 
carthorse. The neck is short and thick and the natural carnage of the head most 
graceful, the general bearing being very pleasing Face straight, wide at the eyes and 
nostrils, the eyes themselves bemg full and intelligent. He is a quick walker and has 
high trotting action, but without the extravagance of the Hackney. The pomes are as 
rule quiet, very docile and easily broken, and have great powers of endurance; indeed 
stamina is one of their strongest points. The best of them have sloping shoulders and 
short, thick, shapely bodies of good depth and girth. An average Dales Pony has S -g- ins. 
of bone below the knee, girth 6 ft. 7 in., and weighs 10 cwt They have particularly 
strong muscular backs, slightly sloping quarters, thick thighs, and hocks well let 
down.” 

If I say they are more suited to the farm cart and to road harness work (at which 
many of them are very fast), to the town milk-float and delivery van, than the saddle, 
I must qualify this by quotmg what the late Capt. J. E. Rogerson, long Master of the 
North Durham Hunt, and the first President of the Dales Pony Society, wrote when 
the Society was first formed; it was this: 

^ “The Dales Pony is one of the finest breeds in the country. The pure bred pony 
excels in courage and endurance and, what is a great point in horse breeding nowadays, 
it IS practically free from hereditary unsoundness. I have had many good hunters which 
were the first cross between the Dales Pony and the thoroughbred. They stay well and 
are good-tempered, no day being too long for them.” 

In former years the names of two stallions stand out as having had a great influence 
fqr good on the breed—Comet (owned by Mr. R. B. Charlton), and Black Blooming 
Hither, owned by the late H. S. Robson. One of the best mares during the last thirty 
years was Marwood Daisy, owned by Mr. Metcalfe, of Barnard Castle, and perhaps the 
most typical mare of to-day is Mr. J. C. Ireland’s Grove Heather, by Snowhope Purple 
Heather. 

The Dales Ponies may be seen daily working hard amongst the fastness of the hills 
in Durham, Westmorland and parts of Northumberland, and those who would see them 
collected in numbers will find many in the rough at the ancient Brough Hill Fair held 
in Westmorland in October, and from time to time, at sales at Tow Law, in the County 
of Durham. 




THE DARTMOOR PONY 

By SYLVIA CALMADY-HAMLYN, J P. 



HE true Dartmoor pony is peculiarly the product of its centuries old 
environment and the gay spirit of these pones is the result of their un¬ 
checked roaming over the large tract of tors and valleys that forms the 

forest of Dartmoor. . u 

H With no bounds other than traditional adherence to each herd s 

quarter of the moor, these pomes have lived a semi-feral existence for 

centuries, with only the annual rounding up and pounding for the branding of y^ung 

stock and the selection of those ponies destined for sale or breaking in Joj' t'ie owner s use. 

Obviously with no limit of fencing very varied blood has entered the breed Arab 
roadster cob\nd thoroughbred, and the regular introduction by the inoorsmen of 
Exmoor’stalhons and the famous Goonh.llies of Western Cornwall both 
Donv breeds which added to stamina without destroying type Until the era of specialised 
King for pi pontes led to the introduction of Shetland stallions, the type remained 

.he,, of ,he„ wegh,. up and 

down the precipitous moorland about their daily jobs on the farm or holding, and often 
little could be seen of the pony for the size of the rider. To accomplish this, goo one 
Td Stag *o3e,V were eindal and a keen .e„.pe,an.en. ajd mudligen.^- moor 
sense” in fact—and a low sure-footed action suitable to the boulders and r^ugh hillsides, 
small bloodlike heads with a bold eye and the smallest of ears found only in the pure 
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pony and the essential hall-mark of its purity. Ears, above any feature, betray the alien 
outcross m the pony world Height must not exceed 12.2 hands Preferred colours 
are bay, brown and black, greys scarce and chestnuts disliked, but there is no actual 
colour bar. 

Years ago, but within living memory, there were many variations of colour, deriving 
from mealy dun and bay, and farther hack still the “old Celtic blue” still so spoken of 
by moorsmen. The Shetland cross produces pic- and skew-balds, both absolutely 
unknown before. It produces a pit pony of substance and market value, but is fatal 
to the Dartmoor type. 

In 1909 the late Lord Arthur Cecil offered a challenge cup for the best mountain 
moorland brood marc, at the London Pony Show, which was won by a Dartmoor mare, 
bred at high altitude and only brought m and halier broken for the attempt. This 
mare subsequently bred two celebrated pomes, one a Royal and London Child’s Pony 
winner, and the other a Richmond, Royal and London Hack In 1936 a Dartmoor 
pony bred on the moor won first and Champion Cup in a class for riding ponies for 
children open to all smaller mountain and moorland breeds. This pony has the turn 
of .speed so typical of the Dartmoor, which has often been proved in show ring and pony 
races 

Before the Great War the largest number of Dartmoor ponies could be seen at 
Tavistock Goose Fair, where droves of pomes straight ofl' the moor, mares and suckers 
chiefly, lined the adjacent road for a mile, while many good broken ponies could be bought, 
including some that proved themselves Olympia winners. South Brent, Chagford and 
Okehampton autumn fairs are also sale centres, and Pnneetown nowadays secures the 
la rgest entry and highest prices and many dealers attend. Apart from these fairs it 
is diflicull for would-bc buyers to see a selection of ponies, as they are impossible to handle 
or approach on the moor, and this parliciilarly applies to stallions, with the result that 
it is extremely difficult to obtain a good stallion, and consequently very few of the best 
stallions ever appear in the show ring The best colts are left with the herds and, without 
any handling, pass their lives as stallions on the moor and never come into any enclosure 
or building other than the drift pound annually, from which, with the remainder of the 
herd, they are returned to the open moor. 

From all these conditions of their semi-wild life it will easily be seen that to fit these 
pomes for children it is essential that those suitable should be caught and handled at an 
early age and brought into contact with humanity. Otherwise the nervousness of the 
breed, result of their need of self-preservation in their hard life, is not easily overcome, 
and sometimes never. When handled early and carefully and their confidence gained, 
shape, make and character, their riding shoulders and action in particular, and their 
friendly intelligence constitute the ideal child's pony 

Many of the highest class Olympia, Richmond and Royal and London prize-winning 
and champion children’s ponies were bred from a Dartmoor mare and a thoroughbred 
stallion, and there is no cross to beat it, as it produces a miniature polo pony or hack, 
with pace and style. The Arab cross eventually improves the breed, but the direct cross 
is unsatisfactory, although Arab blood after several generations is not, and leaves bone 
and a small, pretty head of pronounced Arab type. 

When many thousands of ponies roamed Dartmoor their addition to its interest and 
picturesqueness was great, and now that the war, and other causes, have reduced the 
number dangerously near to vanishing point, a feature of public interest has been lost 
and a priceless foundation stock is in leopardy. It is not yet loo late, and the residue is 
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safe in the hands of a few enthusiastic breeders. And every effort is being made for their 
survival so that so great a heritage may not be lost for future generations, that they may 
also possess a breed whose haunts overlook the sparkling waters of Pl 3 nnouth Sound, 
and the red cliffs and blue sea of South Devon, and from their northern heights of close 
on 2,0(X) ft. the far flung distance to Exmoor and Dunkerry, and again westwards to the 
Cornish Moors and beyond, a moorland of vast variety, where these ponies battle it out 
in storm and snow, without hand-feeding or any dependence upon man. 








Devon country 


THE EXMOOR PONY 


By M. A. WAGE (GoLDfcN Gorse) 


XMOOR, in the western part of Somerset, with its northern side sloping 
steeply down to the Bristol Channel, is a wild tract of country lying at a 
high level. It consists of alternate hills, moors, and combes, and is 
covered with heather, bracken and rough grass. Many efforts have 
been made to tame the wild but they have all ended in failure and the 
old saying of the Dartmoor farmer might be equally applied to Exmoor, 
“You scratch my back and I’ll scratch your pocket.” 

This wild bit of very beautiful country is nevertheless greatly renowned for three 
incomparable products, the wild red deer, the Exmoor-horn sheep, and the Exmoor 
pony. These three have dwelt together for so long that they seem akin. They all 
have the a'bility to exist on short commons and the extraordinary activity which makes 
it possible for them to cross all boundaries if pressed. The farmers believe that the 
ponies, far from robbing the sheep of their pasture, actually improve the grazing. 

The Exmoor pony is a small animal of about 12.2 hands, admirably suited for a 
child’s hunter. In make and shape he is like a miniature weight-carrier, but his activity 
and his quality would make him an unusually valuable animal. As an M.F.H. recently 
remarked, “ If only he was bigger ! ” 

The colour is usually dark brown or bay, the head is small and distinguished with a 
straight profile and a remarkably bold outlook, the ears are small and pricked. The 
forehead and the nostrils are wide. All the Exmoors have the mealy nose distinctive 
of the breed, the effect being exactly as if the nose had been dipped in a bucket of meal. 
The neck is strong and springs well from the shoulders, the head being well earned. 
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The fetlocks are remarkably free from “feather"'—there is no “hairy heel/' They have 
indeed more “quality” than any other of our native ponies. 

This “quality” makes them excellent rides, and first class mounts for children vv^ho 
have got over the first difficulties of riding. They are not usually suitable for first ponies, 
they have too much courage , it is, indeed, a common saying on Exmoor that “ If you 
can ride an Exmoor you can nde anything ” The ponies are of exceptional soundness, 
a lame Exmoor being very seldom seen. Their shoulders are remarkably good. They 
could not otherwise survive the rough going and constant galloping up and down steep 
hills. Some of them are too thick across the withers, probably a relic of the time when 
they were largely used for both riding and driving. Their hocks are exceptional and give 
the pony unusual quickness in turning and power in jumping. 

The seventy of the winter climate and the limited food obtainable have weeded out 
the unfit and the unsound. It is these facts whi^h limit the si7e of the ponies 

The ponies live out on the moor all the year through. The winter on Exmoor with 
Its cold and constant rain is unusually trying They are not fed and have to forage for 
themselves, scraping away the snow with their noses if necessary to find the grass beneath. 

The stallions, loo, live an entirely wild life and are never stabled. Each stallion 
runs with his little family of mares, rounding them up in time of danger, chasing them 
^nd threatening to bite if they do not obey him instantly, and himself taking the post 
of danger when necessary. At such a time he will dash out from the herd with such 
fire and fury, stamping and snorting with rage at the intruder, that most horsemen 
beat a hasty retreat. The great majority of the ponies belong to farmers Most of 
them keep their herds in the huge Exmoor “allotments” belonging to them, though 
others keep them out on the open moor. The foals arrive in May, and have six 
months of ideal life. They are very handsome little creatures and of extraordinary 
agility. In the last week of October mares and foals are rounded up, the mares 
separated and turned back on to the moor, and the foals sent off in a melancholy 
procession to be sold at the nearest fair. At Bampton alone about three hundred of 
these little creatures are sold every year. They arc terrified out of their wits, and 
with their shaggy winter coats they are looking their very worst Quieter treatment 
at the fairs would save breakers a good deal of subsequent trouble This custom of 
selling all the foals is necessitated by the lack of fodder for supporting more than a 
limited number of ponies. The foals must be sold and the mares alone are retained 
Practically every foal is sold off the moor every year, people therefore who hope to 
buy a four- or five-year-old pony on Exmoor are frequently disappointed. Even if 
such a pony can be found, the breaking usually leaves much to be desired 

The Exmoor is a very old breed which was perhaps at its best at the end of the last 
century. At that time Lord Arthur Cecil—the great authority on ponies—said “They 
were very nearly the perfection of the pony type ... all cast m the same mould and if 
used on other breeds are extraordinarily impressive.” Mr. Charles Bassett, the Master 
of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, wrote* “They are beautifully shouldered, 
deep-girthed and with lovely heads.” The two photos of these pomes produced m 
Captain Hayes" book of that time, The Points oj the Horse, could be easily matched 
to-day on Exmoor. They are of a far more definite type than any other British pony, 
with the exception of the Shetland, and the type once recognised is unmistakable. During 
the last century the pomes were carefully preserved by local landowners and in particular 
by Sir Thomas Acland, whose “anchor brand” is still renowned. But during this century 
the ponies have not received the care they deserve. This state of things would be rectified 
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if the public realised that pure blood greatly increases their chance of buying a good 
pony, and that it is up to them to make it worth the farmer’s while to breed pure-bred 
ponies. As things are now the bigger prices frequently go to the bigger ponies and cross¬ 
breeding IS thus encouraged. The Exmoor Pony Society believes in keeping the breed 
pure and this belief is shared and fostered by the National Pony Society, which has the 
benefit of the advice of the best breeding experts in this country The value of any 
breed obviously depends on its purity, and if this cannot be guaranteed a breed is valueless. 
In the Exmoor pony we have a pony so good in himself, so full of courage, so hardy, 
so sound, and so good-tempered that no other blood is needed. He is worth preserving 
for his intrinsic qualities If he needs improving, the improvement must come from 
selection of the best within the breed; no outside blood is required. 

The Exmoor has been far less spoilt by cross-breeding than most British ponies. 
Fortunately, most people realise that neither thoroughbred nor Arab nor their progeny 
would stand the rigours of an Exmoor winter. Those who want to experiment in 
cross-breeding can obtain excellent results in other parts of the country where the 
climate is better Excellent ponies have been produced by crossing the pure Exmoor 
with thoroughbred or Arab, and it is easy to get valuable riding ponies and hunters of 
14-15 hands The value of the Exmoor as foundation stock can hardly be over¬ 
estimated and Exmoor stallions are frequently imported by breeders of other native 
pony stock to improve quality, stamina and soundness. 






Exmoor Brendon Ponies 




THE FELL PONY 


By R S SUMMERHAYS 



JJHE British Isles are indeed well favoured in possessing eight distinct 
breeds of native ponies: the Mountain and Moorland groups, as they 
are called, the Shetland, Fell, Highland Dales, Welsh, Exmoor, Dartmoor 
and New Forest. Some are grateful, some are sturdy, and all are of 
amazing stamina. Life to them is rough, food in winter scarce, and 
when snow lies deep they can but scratch and search for food, and it is 
certainly true that the law of the survival of the fittest applies Their strength in relation 
to their size is a thing to be wondered at, and without exception they are sure-footed, 
active, intelligent and lovable. No wonder they are prized 

It IS claimed by many that they are the tap root of many famous breeds of English 
horses, both large and small, and there is truth in this, though not to the extent of popular 
belief. Most of the Mountain and Moorland ponies have had foreign or “improving” 
blood introduced—largely Arabian—and it is becoming the custom to call them our 
improved native breeds. *’ However this may be, each owns its Stud Book and the breeds 
are kept to type. Each breed deserves the utmost support from all and each deserves 
It in full measure. 


My concern, however, is with the Fell pony, which has in it as little alien blood 
as any and before painting his virtues and seeking his faiUngs, let us consider something 
of his history. No one has ever to my satisfaction pin-pointed the exact origin of any 
one of our native breeds, nor can I say when and where the Fell pony was first found 
as we know him to-day. We associate him, and rightly, with the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmorland, and his name is linked with the Dales. Popular belief is that these 
two, the Dales and Fells, are distinct breeds of ponies, but this is not so. The breeds 
are almost identical, the difference being largely territorial. Ponies to the west of the 
Pennines are Fells, those to the east Dales. 

In the last century and in still earlier times the great use of the Fell pony was for 
pack purposes. Records show that he was used in great numbers to carry lead and coal 
from the mines in Northumberland and Durham to the coast for shipment—and his 
sturdy body, short legs and equable disposition made him most suitable for the job. 
How suitable may be gathered from the fact that 16 stone of lead in panniers was his burden 
and with this load these 14-hand ponies would travel in droves of twenty, at a steady 
walk in charge of a mounted man, doing 240 miles a week, year in and year out. 

So much then for the Fell as a worker and a walker. While still engaged in this 
hum drum occupation, he was famed throughout the North as a trotter, and as such he 
has, with the Norfolk cob, had much influence on the Hackney. There are many records, 
many tales of distances covered at great speeds by these ponies, and it is generally 
accepted that the introduction of alien blood from Wales, through the famous cob Comet, 
has much to do with the Fell’s reputation as a trotter. 
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We nriay infer then from this that the Fell pony is not only possessed of exceptional 
strength, but of great activity also, but a combination of pack pony and trotter hardly 
suggests a riding pony. Yet this is what his admirers claim for him. 

Many will have seen the Fell pony at the annual Show at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington—and under saddle. No one could deny that outwardly he gave the appearance 
of being a good nde. Any why not? We know he has been bred for generations to walk, 
and to trot at a great pace, and as with the Welsh mountain pony this makes exaggerated 
knee action impossible. Added to this, he has a really good shoulder. 

Let me give a brief description of the Pony. He stands on short legs with good 
fiat knees and strong hocks, on the average 13 2 hands, and does not in the ordinary way 
exceed 14 hands. His stance is firm and business-like and he has a deep middle and, 
quite definitely, a short back. His shoulder is, as I have said, a good one, but I think 
on the whole he lacks a certain amount of scope m his quarters and his tail might be 
earned higher. His neck is neither light nor heavy, though his excessively heavy mane 
suggests the latter and his head, though intelligent, is not always that of a pony. In 
colour he is mostly black or black-brown, though grey, dark bay and dun are found. 

A well-trained Fell makes a delightful ride—for his activity, strength and hardiness, 
born of generations of scrambling about the mountains, give him great balance, and what 
horse is worth riding without Ihis'^ It must be admitted, though, that he is hairy-heeled, 
and this, with his superabundance of mane and tail, are against his appearance in the 
show ring. He is, however, another proposition altogether when trimmed out with 
mane hogged. 

What then, has the Fell pony, which the other fellow hasn’t got? Except for the 
Highland, he has more strength and more size, as well as most of the virtues found in 
the others—hardiness, activity, sure-footedness, kindliness, and the ability to live frugally 
and thrive. He lacks a certain grace of bearing found in some of the others, and of 
course the extreme beauty of the Welsh. I believe him to be, however, the ideal family 
pony, for he can carry a heavy man with ease and with his temperament he may be trusted 
with children. 



Fell ponies, prize mares amongst them 


THE HIGHLAND PONY 


By NEIL S. MACKENZIE 


HE Highland pony is the largest and strongest of the moorland breeds. 
It IS capable of carrying sportsmen to the hill and returning with heavy 
loads of deer up to 18 stone weight from the wild forests of the Scottish 
Highlands Besides being an ideal pony for work of this nature it is 
indispensable to the smallholder and crofter in the Highlands and 
Outer Islands They do all the necessary cultivations on the land 
and are admirably suited for bringing home the peats through difficult and boggy 
ground. 

It IS speculative to state the real origin of the breed, but it is more than probable 
that they are descended from Perchcron stallions which were mated to useful Highland 
pomes The story goes that Louis XII of France sent James IV a present of a choice 
collection of the best French breeds in order to increase the size of the horses in the 
Scottish Highlands. This happened about the year 1535. 

Coming down to recent times the names of one or two stallions must be mentioned, 
because they have, without doubt, laid the foundation of the best studs of ponies as they 
exist at the present time. In going through the stud books of the National Pony Society, 
to which the Highland Pony Society is affiliated, it will be found that any pony of note 
can be traced down the line to the Atholl Stud. Many lovers of these wonderful ponies 
still remember that famous old horse, Herd Laddie, bred in Lochaber in 1881. In 1907, 
when he was 26 years old, he was shown at the Highland Show at Edinburgh. He was 
snow-white, but his vigour and action as he pranced round the ring put the rest of the 
exhibits to shame. His most famous son was Bonnie Laddie, perhaps the best type of 
Highland pony ever seen. Another famous son of Herd Laddie was Glenbruar. This 
horse was sold by Major Logan, Inverness, to the late Mr. Douglas Fletcher of Roschaugh, 
who used him in his stud with much success. Later Mrs. Shaw-Mackenzie during the 
years after the Great War had considerable success with the female stock got by 
Glenbruar. Lady Phoenix won the championship at the Highland Centenary Show ai 
Edinburgh. Another mare. Lady Kilcoy, won the championship at Aberdeen in 1928. 

Not only did Glenbruar bring fame to the Rosebaugh Stud, but it must also be 
recorded here that he was the sire of one of the best known Highland ponies in the world— 
the late King George’s Jock. This pony was foaled at Rosehaugh in 1921. His Majesty 
rode no other pony when out shooting at Balmoral and Sandringham. 

The Department of Agriculture for Scotland owns one of the largest studs of Highland 
ponies at the present time. This stud, which is at Beechwood, Inverness, has been 
built up from small beginnings. The original mare was May Dew, a daughter of the 
famous Glenbruar, The entire stud numbers well over thirty and there are about ten 
stallions which travel various districts in the Outer Islands. 
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Hif;hland Ponies 


All Highland ponies are descended from common ancestors, but they have been 
differentiated into separate types, each with certain characteristics of its own. Apart 
from the characteristics impressed upon the breed by environment and by the various 
purposes for which the ponies are kept the most valuable qualities of Highland ponies 
are their sturdy constitution, their keen intelligence and their concentrated vitality, all 
of which are common to the entire breed 

Owing to the increase of smallholders all over Scotland, the demand for the strong, 
stout, and good-sized pony is increasing at the present time. 

The colour of Highland ponies varies much the same as in other breeds of horses, 
but the most favoured colour is dun and dark cream, with a black eel stripe along 
the back and dark points. The commonest colour is grey and this can be accounted 
for by the prepotency of Herd Laddie. Although this colour is true to the breed, most 
breeders would prefer the darker shades, and for deer forest ponies it is definitely considered 
to be an advantage. The general symmetry of all good horses is much the same and the 
Highland pony is no exception. 

Some years ago the Highland Pony Society issued to its members and to anyone 
interested in the breed, the following description of a Highland pony;— 

Hfad. —Well earned, attractive, and broad between prominent, bright and kindly eyes, 
short between eyes and muzzle, with wide nostrils. Ears short and well set. 
Viewed in profile the breadth rather than the length of the head and jawbone 
should be pronounced. 

Neck, —Strong and not short, crest arched, with flowing mane; throat clean and not fleshy. 
Shoulders. —Well set back; withers not too pronounced. 

Body. —Back short, with slight natural curve; chest deep; nbs deep, well sprung and 
carried well back. 

Quarters. —Quarters and loins powerful, and thighs short and strong. 

Tail. —Strong and well set on, carried gaily, witli a plentiful covering of hair reaching 
almost to the ground. 

Legs. —Flat in the bone, flinty to the touch, with a slight fringe of straight silken feather 
ending m a prominent tuft at the fetlock joint. Forelegs placed well under the 
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weight of the body; forearm strong and the knee broad Oblique pasterns, not 
too short; and broad, firm, horny hoofs. 

Hocks. —Broad, clean, flat and closely set. 

Action. —Free and straight. 

Colours. —Black, brown, fox colour with silver mane and tail; various shades of dun or 
grey, with no white markings. The eJ stripe along back is a typical feature, 
but IS not always present. 

Hlight.— 13 to 14 hands 2 ms 

General. —The Highland Pony should be — 

{a) Of true pony character with well-balanced strength and substance; its whole 
confirmation suggesting great strength relative to size 
(i) Fitted for work of a croft in the Highlands, or to carry a man, deer, or panniers 
on the hill. 

(c) Sure-footed and active over rough and boggy ground. 
id) Extremely hardy, and of sound constitution, capable of living in the open on 
rough pasture throughout the year. 




NEW FOREST PONY 

By SIR BERKELEY PIGOTT, BART. 


HE New Forest, situated in Hampshire between Southampton and the 
River Avon, comprises 60,000 acres of Crown land, not more than 
16,000 acres may be enclosed for growing timber under the Forestry 
Commission, leaving 44,000 acres over which the ponies and cattle 
have access to graze 

The ancient history and origin of the New Forest Pony is difficult 
to trace. In times beyond the reach of history, there was in these islands a small breed of 
native horses. It is from these ancient British horses, no doubt, that all our native 


J 


ponies come and they arc the foundation stock from which have sprung all these breeds 
of horses, with the exception of the heavy type of cart-horse, which have made this country 
famous for its horses. At all times in the history of horse breeding, our native ponies 
have been a reservoir of stoutness and intelligence, hardihood and soundness. This was 
proved conclusively by the Committee appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture m 1912 
to advise as to the measures to be adopted for the improvement of Mountain and 
Moorland Breeds of Ponies 


Cnut’s law of the Royal Forest, proclaimed at Winchester in 1016, mentions large 
numbers of cattle, not beasts of the Forest, such as wild horses, buffaloes, covys and such¬ 
like living in the Forest Thus even prior to the unpopular code of William I till the 
Deer Removal Act of 1851, the New Forest was regarded solely as a Royal hunting 
ground and maintained for the preservation of the deer. Rights of Common Pasture 
were, however, granted to holdings within and around the Forest, partly as compensation 
for the depredations caused by the deer; and Verderers were appointed to protect the 
Rights and Pnvileges of the Commoners. In 1877, by virtue of the New Forest Act, the 
Verderers were given power to make by-laws on various matters including the complete 
control of all stallions turned out on the Forest. 
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On the 10th February, 1891, the Association for the Improvement of the Breed of 
New Forest Ponies was inaugurated at Lyndhurst with the object of awarding, each year, 
prizes and premiums to stallions after they had been passed by the Verderers to run in 
the Forest. Prior to this there is little record of any organised attempt to improve the 
breed, with the exception of a grey Arab stallion Zorah, which stood at New Park from 
1852 to 1860, having been lent to the Verderers by the Queen. There can be little doubt 
that there had previously been a great many crosses with Arabs, as to this day a very 
noticeable eastern type reappears 

The late Lord Arthur Cecil, believing that the best method of introducing fresh blood 
into our mountain and moorland pomes was by the introduction of stallions of kindred 
breeds, commenced importing in 1893 a number of stallions from the Highlands, from 
the Island of Rum, from the Fells of Cumberland, from Dartmoor and Exmoor, and later 
some choice strains from the mountains of Wales At the stallion show m 1914 out of the 
121 ponies exhibited nine were Welsh, five Dartmoor and four each from the Highlands 
and Exmoor. Yet owing to the mysterious power of nature to grind down and assimilate 
all these types to the one most suited to the land. New Forest ponies are still fairly of one 
type and they are rapidly becoming more so. 

The Burley & District New Forest Pony and Cattle Society was formed in 1906. 
Its chief activity was the holding of an Annual Show on August Bank Holiday for mares 
and young stock and the programme also included Riding and Harness Classes, as well 
as races for New Forest Ponies, In 1910 the above Society commenced to publish a 
stud book; a New Forest Section has since been incorporated in the National Pony 
Society’s Stud Book. A New Forest Pony was defined as being*—“(I) one known to 
the Agisters as such; (2) one whose dam was a pony which has run on the Forest for at 
least one season as a three-ycar-oid or upwards and whose sire w'as a pony stallion passed 
at Lyndhurst or by the Verderers or standing in the New Forest Parliamentary Division.” 

Agisters, or Marksmen as they arc sometimes called, arc employed by the Verderers 
to collect the marking fees in respect of all commonable animals turned out on the Forest. 
These fees are 2s. 6d per head for cattle and ponies and 4d. for pigs, the amounts having 
been laid down in the New Forest Act of 1877, commonly known as the Commoners 
Charter. There are at present four Agisters and each has a distinctive method of marking 
the pony’s tail, supposedly done at the time when the fees are paid. It is impossible to 
state accurately the number of ponies running on the Forest as the Crown tenants are 
allowed to turn out their pomes and cattle without the payment of the marking fee. 
A rough estimate would be that 1,000 pomes remain out on the Forest throughout the 
winter and that 300 are turned out for the summer grazing. 

From the date when stallions were first exhibited at the Show, seventy-five per cent, 
of the owners were large farmers from the Avon Valley, who had ample facilities for the 
wintering of the stallions on their farms. This winter keep being no longer available, 
the withdrawal of the Ministry of Agriculture premiums and the advent of the motor car 
placed the New Forest Pony in a very precarious position 

In 1938 the Association for the Improvement of the Breed of New Forest Ponies and 
the Burley & District Pony and Cattle Society were amalgamated under the title of 
“The New Forest Pony Breeding and Cattle Society.” In addition to the stallion and 
August Shows, the ^Society organises each spring a class for non-hand-fed mares, / e , 
mares that run out on the Forest throughout the summer and winter; each exhibit is 
judged in the district in which they haunt. Prior to 1939, Point-to-Point Races were 
held on Boxing Day; the entries having to ride three and a half miles across the Forest 
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from one point lo another and being unaware of the course till they reached the assembly 
point. 

The policy of the new Society is to encourage only registered New Forest Ponies and 
the Verderers are co-operating by refusing to pass any stallion w'hich is not eligible for 
registration in the New Forest Section of the National Pony Society Stud Book. A 
grant for stallion premiums has, for the past five years, been received from the Racecourse 
Betting Control Board Whenever it has been possible to find the necessary accommo¬ 
dation, the champion stallion has been put in a field and a limited number of registered 
mares are given permits to be turned out with him. 

About 425 pomes are entered for the two auction sales held each year in the Society’s 
own sale yard near Beaulieu Road Station Buyers attend from all over England; very 
few ponies go to the mines and it is cstunalcd that of the remainder, half are destined 
for tradesmen’s carts and the other half for children’s ponies. Foals at the sale in 1944 
(October) fetched up to ten guineas and older pomes corresponding prices As a general 
rule they are extremely easy to break in and, accustomed from the day they are born to 
pick their way across bogs, through high heather and over rabbit warrens, they have a 
good action that makes them a safe ride for grown-up or child across any sort of country. 
Used to grazing along the road verges, and consequently seeing every type of vehicle, 
they are immune to traffic. 

New Forest ponies may be of any colour, but bays and browns predominate' m 
height they vary from twelve to fourteen hands and, if turned out on good grazing as 
youngsters, some will grow to over fourteen hands They have a fairly large, but remarkable 
eastern type of head, rather a short neck, drooping and rather narrow quarters but good 
shoulders and great depth through the heart. 

With every sense alert and wits made ready for the constant struggle for existence 
these hardy animals form the correct foundation for breeding purposes. Selected mares, 
put to a polo pony stallion or small thoroughbred which has reverted to pony ancestry, 
will produce really useful animals up to fifteen hands. Local ponies bred in the above 
manner have been consistent winners in open riding and hack classes. The same mares, 
covered by the cart-horse type stallions, have foals which will be equally suitable for 
farm or van work. 

The qualities displayed by any horse with mountain or moorland pony blood are, 
and have been for many generations, much appreciated by horse breeders and dealers, on 
account of their temper, courage, intelligence and resource. It follows, therefore, that 
the retention of our native pomes as foundation stock is of paramount importance. 

I 
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THE SHETLAND PONY 


By BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 


HE Shetland Pony, or “Sheltie,” is one of the oldest breeds of pomes 
in existence Evidence of the great antiquity of the breed is furnished 
by the Bressay Stone discovered in 1864. This, a beautiful specimen 
of Celtic art of distinctly Christian character, was found near the ancient 
church of Culbinsburgh. It is a slab of chloride slate, four feet in length 
and about sixteen inches wide at the top, tapering to a little less than 
base and about one and three-quarters thick. It is sculptured on both 
sides in low relief, and bears an inscription in Ogham characters, similar to those found 
on the early inscribed monuments of Ireland and some other Celtic districts, notably 
South Wales, Conspicuous among the figures carved on the stone is that of a horse, 
on which a human figure is seated. This monument is admitted by authorities to belong 
to a period before the Celtic Christianity of the islands disappeared under the shock 
of Norse invasion. From this, and from the fact that in comparison with other figures 
on the stone the horse is most accurately depicted, it may safely be inferred that the animal 
was resident in the islands at this period. It is at any rate quite certain that such a stone 
could not have been produced by Norsemen and it is most unlikely that the art would 
have survived among the subdued remnant of the Celtic population, surrounded as they 
were by overwhelming numbers of pagan and intolerant conquerors. Furthermore, the 
Norse chronicles of the time make frequent mention of the use of the horse in Orkney, 
but in no case is mention made of bringing the horse to Orkney. Again, the mainland 
of Orkney, now known by the quite fanciful name of “Pomona” (due in all probability 
to an early mistranslation) was called “Hrossey” (Horse Island) by the Norsemen, an 
indication that the animal was found there by the earliest Norse explorers. It can, I think, 
be taken that the animal was in the islands at least as early as the sixth century a.d., 
and in all probability very much earlier. 
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It is, of course, impossible to determine the origin of the breed, so different from 
all the other breeds to be found in the British Isles, but it seems unlikely that the modern 
Shetland pony differs much from the Sheltie of earliest times. The diminutive size and 
extremely hardy constitution is the first-class example of the working of the natural 
law, “the survival of the fittest,” in the face of exceptionally trying conditions, especially 
in winter, when to avoid starvation the ponies live on the sea-weed picked up on the 
shore. Conditions in Northern Scotland were very primitive indeed little more than 
a century ago, and at that time most of the horses in use on the mainland were very small 
and most came from Shetland. The small size was remarked upon by a visitor to 
Orkney in 1644, and Dr. Wallace, writing in 1700, remarked that most of the horses on 
the northern mainland were imported from Shetland. The construction of roads 
in Northern Scotland is of comparatively recent date In 1781 there was not a single 
cart in the whole of Caithness and the roads were no more than rough paths. Produce 
was earned in wicker baskets, suspended one on each side from the back of Shetland 
ponies: larger animals would have been quite helpless in such country. The construction 
of roads and the introduction of an improved system of agriculture brought also the 
introduction of larger breeds of horses from the south. Yet the Shetland pony has 
remained unchanged. The purity of the breed has been safeguarded by the trying climate 
and the scanty food. Attempts, of course, have frequently been made to increase the 
size by crossing with imported blood. But the mongrel progeny tend to die out in the 
course of time. The Shetland pony remans pure-bred, the oldest and the purest and the 
smallest of the British breeds 

Hardy almost beyond belief, Shetland ponies are said to be “foaled in the field, 
live in the field, and die m the field ” Until the foals are two years old their covering is 
wool rather than hair. The natural coat m winter is long hair with an undergrowth of 
wool or fur. The long hair serves as a rain-proof thatch, keeping the fur next the skin 
dry, thus protecting the animal from the cold. Colour is extremely variable. Mouse- 
coloured animals are probably the most common; white are certainly the least common 
Black, bay, brown, chestnut, cream, grey, piebald and skewbald all occur, but in this 
country white markings are regarded with some suspicion and whole coloured animals 
are preferred. Experts say that the feet, which are usually exceptionally well shaped, 
should be of a good dark brown colour throughout. Despite their small size Shelties 
are very strong. Any pony over four years old is capable of carrying a man. One pony 
IS known often to have carried a sack of meal (2^ cwts.) across country for twenty-six miles. 
Extreme hardiness and exceptional strength combine to give long life to the Shetland 
pony. Thirty years is common, many live to forty, and not a few beyond even that 
advanced age. There is a story of a pony at Luna that lived to the age of 100 years, but 
this tale had best be regarded as apocryphal 

Shelties are not really well suited for farm work, and are little used in Shetland 
for this purpose. They do not reach maturity until they are eight or nine years old. 
It is said that if they are used sooner they are injured. They are sometimes used to draw 
small carls, and in former times were employed in carrying manure and in dragging the 
single-stilled plough or the wooden-toothed harrow. They are still used to bring the peat 
from the hill, but their mam use now as formerly is in the saddle. They go softly at a 
natural pace and are surefooted in the most rugged and steep places, while their strength 
is such that they can carry a man and his wife, even though the man may be able to lift 
the pony from the ground. 

Almost ninety per cent, of the ponies of pure breed exported from Shetland are 
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used either for work in the coal mines or for drawing and carrying children. In both 
capacities they are unequalled by any other breed So far as work in the coal mines is con¬ 
cerned, their superiority over other breeds rests in their great relative strength to size. 
Their docile temperament, too, is a great advantage, for they can be trained tor pit work 
in about as many days as it takes weeks with Welsh ponies. The great commercial 
demand for Shetland ponies dates from 1850, when they were first used in the coal mines 
m the north of England. Then a pony cost £4 10s ; to-day the cost is many times that 
figure. For some forty years now many Shetland stallions have been taken into Wales 
for crossing with the Welsh pony with the object of reducing the size. The cross though 
smaller does not show any loss in strength and there is a very considerable improvement 
in temper—a great advantage. 

As ponies for children the Sheltie stands supreme. They are exceptionally quiet 
and tractable, trustworthy and surefooted. Good-natured and gifted with intelligence 
far above the level normally to be found in horses, they quickly become companions 
and pets. A certain number of Shetland ponies are employed m the circus ring, where 
they are very popular. Easily trained, they soon learn to perform marvellous tricks and, 
if piebalds and skewbalds were more common (the showman loves the odd colours), 
would be in much greater demand than they are. Even so, limited as are the uses to which 
Shellies are put, the demand invariably exceeds the supply. 

The smallest recorded Shetland pony was only 26 ins. high. The average height 
IS 40 ins., and no pony more than 42 ins at four years old can be entered in the Stud Book 
The breed, by the way, was the first pony breed to have a stud book. 

Points ,—Head small and fine, eyes large, intelligent and not set too high; nostrils 
wide and sensitive; ears short and well earned; mane and forelock full and fiowing, 
body compact with well-sprung nbs and short straight back; forelegs short, strong and 
muscular, with great forearm and well-archcd knec^; cannon bones short and flat; pasterns 
clean, long and flexible; hind legs with well-developed thighs and no suspicion of being 
cow-hocked; feet round, open and of good blue horn; tail full, abundant, well earned 
Action must be true, close and springy, the legs being thrown well from the shoulder 
and the hocks well flexed. The whole appearance should suggest vitality and health, 
as well as perfect symmetry. 









WELSH PONIES AND COBS 

By CAPTAIN O. A. HOWSON 
The Welsh Mountain Pony 

HE origin of the Welsh Mountain pony, like that of several other semi- 
feral British breeds, has always been a matter of conjecture. Theories 
to account for it have been advanced, but none has been supported by 
conclusive evidence and the most that can be said, with certainty, is 
that ponies similar in fundamental features to those we know to-day 
have roamed the hills and wastes of Wales from immemorial times. 

Often in the course of their long history they have been the victims of neglect and 
persecution. But they have overcome all trials and tribulations and it is not loo much 
to say that they owe their hardihood, quick-wittedness, activity and pluck to the vagabond 
existence which their forebears led for generation after generation. 

' As time passed by the hill-born ponies seem to have attracted the attention of a 
number of observant horsemen, some of whom attempted to improve them by crossing 
them with little Thoroughbred and Eastern sires. Examples of such alien introductions 
may be found in Merlin, a small Thoroughbred who, on retiring from the turf early m 
the eighteenth century, was turned out by a former kinsman of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn 
to summer with the pony mares on the Ruabon Hills in Denbighshire; Apricot, whose 
dam was a Mountain pony but about whose sire there is uncertainty (some classed 
him as a Thoroughbred and others said he was an Arab), whom Ckilonel Vaughan of Rug, 
near Corwen, used upon his Mountain mares in Merionethshire at a period earlier than 
the eighteen-fifties, and certain Arab stallions which Mr. Morgan Williams of St. Donats, 
in Glamorgan, ran with his Welsh mares on the hills near Aberpergwm, in the Vale of 
Neath, a hundred years or more ago. 

That those atalliofiSt and others of their kind, did infuse a measure of what some 
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might term “refinement” mlo the native ponies of the districts in which they were 
employed and did, to some extent, effect improvement in their outward form is very likely 
But, considering how restricted were the spheres of their activities and how limited they 
were in number in relation to the vast and widely-scattered total pony population, their 
direct influence upon the ponies of the Principality, regarded as a whole, could hardly 
have been quite so universal or so marked as we are sometimes tempted to believe. 

Systematic and sustained, as opposed to the previous isolated and spasmodic, efforts 
to improve the ponies in their native haunts dale from the formation of local HiU Pony 
Improvement Societies and the inauguration of the Welsh Pony and Cob Society and 
its Stud Book in 1901. 

The policy adopted by the Improvement Societies, the first of which was instituted 
at Church Stretton in Shropshire with the object of improving the pomes on the adjacent 
Longmynd Hills, was to enlist the interest and co-operation of those having rights of 
common on the hills and moorlands and arrange for the annual rounding-up and 
banishment of all inferior stallions and colts and the substitution for them of carefully 
selected sires of Mountain type and, in the main, of Mountain blood 

At the outset, the Societies were not objects of official recognition, nor could they 
exercise compulsory powers, and though the majority of commoners co-operated loyally in 
carrying out the work m hand, some stood aloof and had it in their power to hamper 
progress. 

But this unsatisfactory state of things was remedied in 1908, when the Government 
stepped in and passed the Commons Act, which authorises the removal of worthless 
entire animals from the lands on which it is in operation. 

Lack of space precludes specific mention of even a tithe of the native stallions and 
mares which have contributed towards the levelling-up and betterment of the half wild 
ponies on the hills or their more domesticated relatives in lowland studs ; but one 
stallion calls for detailed notice because he ranks as one of those prodigiously prepotent 
individuals which crop up at intervals in all established breeds. 

DyoJl Starlight by name, grey in colour and standing 11.2^ hands high, he was foaled 
on May 16th, 1894, and was bred by the late Mr. H Meunc Lloyd, who then resided at 
Llangadock in Carmarthenshire His sire was Dyoll Glasallt and his dam DyoJl 
Moonlight. 

Dyoll Glasallt, bred in 1891 by Morgan Morgan of Glasallt, near Llangadock, 
who sold him to Mr. Lloyd the following year fur the princely figure of £9, was a black 
blaze-faced under 12 hands son of Flower of Wales and a bay mare, also under 12 hands 
high, bred by the Misses Storey-Maskelyne of Glanusk, near Sennybndge, in Breconshire. 

Dyoll Moonlight was foaled in 1886 and was bred on the hills bordering Glamorgan 
and Breconshire by Thomass Thoma of Pentre, Talybont-on-Usk, in the la Iter county, 
who branded on her near shoulder. By a 12 hands white Glamorgan pony “of the 
best blood,” who hailed from Penllergaer, near Aberdare, and was believed to have had 
a strain of Arab in his ancestry, she was a beautiful 11 2 flea-bitten grey and, after 
passing through the hands of one James of the Castle Hotel at Merthyr Tydfyl, James 
James, Hauher, of Brynamman, and Morgan Pritchard of Black Mountain Gate, she 
was bought by Mr. Lloyd from one Davies of Aberllechfach, Llanddeusanl, in October, 
1891, for round about twelve guineas. Glasallt covered Moonlight in 1893 and Dyoll 
Starlight, the outcome of that union, was the only foal he ever got for, tragically enough 
as things turned out, he was castrated before his destined-to-be-famous son was born. 
Moonlight bred other useful stock to other sires and died m 19J6 at the age of thirty. 
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Starlight won most of the highest honours m the showyards, his last appearance being 
when he won at the Royal Lancashire at Liverpool in 1914, He was then twenty years 
old and lived to reach the patriarchal age of thirty-five But his brilliant show-yard 
triumphs were completely overshadowed and eclipsed by his phenomenal career at stud. 
A true pony, bt^autiful in every way in conformation and of cast-iron constitution, his 
numerous ofispnng, male and female—the majority of them grey in colour and many 
of them marked with Glasallt's badge upon their faces—were all formed in his mould. 

Of his sons, many of whom have left their mark indelibly upon the hills, the most 
notable, perhaps, were Greylight, sold to Australia for 1,000 gns.; Bleddfa Shooting 
Star, a great winner and great sire who died in 1932, aged thirty-one, and Dyoll (better 
known as Grove) Ballistite, outstanding as a sire of valuable brood mares 

A typical Welsh Mountain pony, no matter whether of the stronger or the somewhat 
lighter sort, must not exceed 12 hands in height and must he a pony, not a stunted horse. 
It has a lean, alert, and cleanly-chiselled head with small, prick, mobile cars and big, 
bold, blazing eyes set well apart and lower down the face than in the case of horses 
The profile should be slightly concave, the muzzle fine and of the old-world, hawkey, 
'‘pint-pot'’ order and the nostrils well developed and expansive. The jowl is often 
rather convex and the head is coupled to the neck by a clean, free, game-cock throttle. 
The neck is shapely, lengthy, and, in the case of stallions which have reached maturity, 
distinctly cresty and sinks gracefully into strong and sloping shoulders, free from any 
lumpiness or weightiness about the blades. The withers are defined and fairly fine 
but not in any manner razor-edged, the back is short and strong, the loins broad, muscular, 
and firm and the croup of goodly length and ending in a strong, high-set, and gaily- 
carried dock Both heart and back ribs must be deep and round—weak, shallow back 
ribs are a veritable curse to horse or pony—and the quarters lengthy, neatly turned, and 
square. The forearms and the gaskins are well clothed with muscle, the knees round 
and of good size, and the hocks strong, clean, and flat. The legs are short and set four¬ 
square and are endowed with a sufficiency of flat, ivory-like bone, and the pasterns, 
which slope nicely but arc not of undue length, terminate m tough, round, shapely hoofs. 
When left untrimmed, the ponies grow a quantity of fine, not wiry, forelock, mane and 
tail and slight tufts of rather silky feather on the heels. 

The colour range is wide. Greys, bays and browns abound and there are many 
blacks, roans and chestnuts of all shades, and-a quantity of creams and duns, but gaudy 
markings are disliked and patch-work combinations are unknown. Wall, or silver, 
eyes are not uncommon and do not imply impurity of blood. 

It may be said, without the slightest reservation, that low, creeping, daisy-cutting 
action is not characteristic of the true Welsh Mountain pony, for decided elevation of the 
knee and long, sweeping get-away, and “free as the wind” delivery in front, combined 
with vigorous flexion of the hocks and powerful leverage and propelling power behind, 
are essential in a state of nature to enable the animals to negotiate with ease and safety 
the bogs and swamps and many other obstacles which they encounter on the hills at almost 
every end and turn. This class of straight, smooth, forcible, and balanced action—which 
IS not incompatible in any way with ndmg action and must not, for a moment, be 
confounded with that of the modem Hackney—calls for strength throughout and at least 
reasonably good shoulders. It is this kind of action and general conformation, in umon 
with courage and determination, which enables the small ponies to pull and carry weights 
which seem incredible to those but casually acquainted with them, and to do so for long 
hours and distances on end, without displaying signals of distress. 
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Welsh “colliers'’ at fair 
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A Committee appointed in 1912 by the President of the then Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to advise him as to whether, and if so what, measures could be adopted 
for the improvement of Mountain and Moorland breeds of ponies declared “it is their 
emphatic and unanimous opinion that these ponies bred in the open are the natural 
reservoirs from which all our national breeds of light horses derive and reinvigorate many 
of their characteristics of temperament, courage, intelligence and resource,” 

The Committee had ample evidence before them upon which to form their high 
opinion of the native ponies, and especially the Welsh Mountain pomes. We know, 
for instance, that (on the female side) the fourth dam of Miss Honiton, who bred to New 
Oswestry six winners of cross-country races (including Count Kinsky\s mare Zoedone, 
who won the Grand National in 1883, and St. Galmier, who was successful in eighteen 
of his six-and-twenty races and was placed four times) was Welsh; that the celebrated 
Polo Pony stallions Sandiway, a wonderfully successful sire. Shy Boy and Lord Polo 
all had Welsh blood through their dams and that three of the four mares which have 
figured, singly or more frequently in various combinations, in the pedigree of almost every 
Hackney pony which has made a name at stud during the past forty years or more trace 
to a Welsh foundation on the female side, while the dam of the fourth has always been 
reputed Welsh. 

Those four mares were Polly (by Tnfiit’s Fireway), dam of Sir Gibbie, Lady Ethel 
and Merry Polly; Snorer (by Wilson’s Sir George), dam of Little Wonder II, who sired 
Sir Horace and Dorothy Derby II, the latter of whom bred Julius Caesar 11 (incidentally, 
the dam of the sire of Little Wonder II was also Welsh); Peggy Sure (by Tuck’s Model), 
dam of Berkeley Model, and Sarah Bernhardt (by Don Carlos), who bred Whitegate Swell. 

We know, also, that Welsh pony blood has coursed m the veins of countless famous 
hunters and some good Norfolk Hackney cobs 

The Welsh Mountain pony, in its pure state, has given us a host of charming little 
animals which have won the up to 12.2 hands saddle classes at the shows with perfect 
ease. But, none the less, the breed’s chief value lies not so much m its own intrinsic 
merits as a riding pony as m its suitability to serve as “raw material” for producing 
class riding and other animals of greater scale and substance than itself when crossed 
with something else. There is no established breed of nding pony, as such, and a high- 
class nding animal and the parents capable of breeding it may well be, and frequently 
they are, two different things. It must not be assumed from these remarks that the 
Mountain pony lacks any of the cardinal requirements of a nding pony, for it certainly 
does not. But it has other qualities as well—amongst them the ability to breed, when 
pure or crossed, a more than useful harness pony, for which there is still considerable 
demand—and any tendency to cultivate it too much upon bloodhke lines and, in the long 
run, to convert it into nothing better than a race of little flashy weeds, devoid of every 
virtue which one looks for in foundation stock, must be resisted strenuously. 

The type to be encouraged in its purity is the one described above; the sturdy and 
robust, short-legged and low and roomy sort—a big one for its inches, blessed with 
character and natural action and the wUl to live. So long as that type is religiously 
preserved as breeding stock the Mountain pony will continue to enjoy, and to enhance, 
Its weU-won reputation as “the most valuable of all our native breeds,” 

f 

m 

The Welsh Cob 

It cannot be claimed for the Welsh cob that, like the Mountain pony, it constitutes a 
more or less aborigmal native type, for we know it is of composite and relatively recent origin. 
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A wonderful type of Welsh mare, champion at all leading shows 


A generally accepted view appears to be that it was founded, in the first place, on an 
animal referred to somewhat vaguely as “ihe old Welsh cart horse.” But, beyond the 
fact that, in the early stages of its evolution, the native pony formed its basis on the female 
side at least, no one seems to know exactly what that old Welsh cart horse really was 
or how It came about 

Tradition does, however, tel) us that, whatever else it may have been, it was a strong 
and active creature with a turn of trotting speed and that it did not bear the least 
resemblance to any of the ponderous cart horse breeds with which we are familiar now. 

In the early days of the Welsh Pony and Cob Society the late Mr Charles Coltman 
Rogers, of Stanage Park, in Radnorshire, compiled a series of extended pedigrees which. 
It IS believed, set out the genealogy, so far as it could be discovered, of every branch of the 
Welsh cob family. 

Apart from the old Welsh cart horse element, those pedigrees—in which are many 
blanks and vague descriptions—reveal some Thoroughbred infusions, a cross or two of a 
Yorkshire Coach Horse known as Ruler, and some blood imparted by a stallion called 
Cymro Llwyd, reputed to have been begotten by an unnamed Arab from a trotting mare, 
“the fastest of her day,” whose sire rejoiced in the Welsh-sounding name Old Comet 
Brown. But, with the exception of the bay 15 3 hands Alonzo the Brave, foaled m 1866, 
few Hackneys—at that time more correctly designated roadsters —which can he identified 
as such appear. From this the inference might be drawn that the part played by the 
English roadster in the evolution and the moulding of the cobs of Wales was insignificant. 

But we know, though, that before Alonzo came upon the scene the Welsh cob 
had virtually assumed its present form and was renowned for speedy trotting action 
of a kind which certainly was not inherited from Arab, Thoroughbred or Yorkshire Coach 
Horse sources, for such action is not, and it never was, an attribute of any of those breeds. 

Whence, then, came this trotting gait? It might, conceivably, have been derived, 
in part, from native pony ancestry; but everything would tend to indicate beyond all 
doubt that it came, in fact—both indirectly through the old Welsh cart horse and directly— 
from English roadster blood. 
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For centuries before the railway era dawned Wales carried on a most extensive 
cattle trade with England and the cattle, a multitude of which went to the Midlands and 
the Eastern Counties, travelled on the hoof in charge of men who made free use of 
horseflesh as their almost normal means of locomotion. 

On their wanderings abroad those men assuredly encountered many sturdy cobs 
and horses with great reputations as “tremendous trotters”—and it is proverbial that 
fast trotters, up to weight, have always made an irresistible appeal to Welshmen 

All that being so, it would appear to be a probability amounting to a certainty that, 
when engaged on cattle-escort duty in those far-off ante-railroad and pre-stud-book 
times, many a good Welsh mare was covered by an English trotting sire and many a good 
English trotting stallion and colt and many a good mare was taken back to Wales for 
breeding purposes when the cattle had been handed over and their erstwhile guardians 
made for home 

It is suggested that herein lies the clue to one of the original components of the 
hitherto elusive old Welsh cart horse—there were doubtless others in addition to this 
and the native pony—and that in an early English roadster strain in the old Welsh cart 
horse, combined with many subsequent and more direct infusions of that self-same 
roadster blood, is found the explanation of the speed, the trotting action and a good deal 
of the symmetry for which the Welsh cob has so long been famous. It is suggested, 
also, that, if the truth were only known, English roadster blood would solve the mystery 
of many of the blanks and vague descriptions m the pedigrees referred to earlier m 
these notes. 

The resemblance between the best of the Welsh cobs, past and present, and the best 
of the old-world English trotting nags is very obvious upon examination of old pictures 
and old prints and is too exact, by far, to be accounted for by mere coincidence. 

There have been many stallions of note in Welsh cob annals, but the most remarkable 
of all was Trotting Comet 834 H.S.B., whose name has, for a long while now, appeared 
conspicuously in every pedigree. Dark brown, 15.1 J hands high, foaled circa 1836, 
and sired by Flyer (a blind black stallion of old Welsh cart horse and, so the Hackney 
Stud Book has it, English trotting blood), his dam was a chestnut Cardiganshire trotting 
mare whose ancestry is not recorded and he was bred by a Mr. Poole of Peithyll, in the 
neighbourhood of Aberystwyth. 

. As Its very name implies, a real Welsh cob must be a short-legged animal of 
Herculean strength. In build it is distinctly of the dual-purpose, ride and drive, 
description and combines quahty, activity, and spirited yet kindly temperament with a 
subtle “personality” entirely its own. It may be anything from something under 14 to 
something over 15 hands in height and shows much pony character all over, but especially 
about the head and forehand and in the silky forelock, mane, and heel tufts. Indeed, 
the description of the Mountain pony may, in general terms, be taken as applying to the 
cob, but allowance must, of course, be made for the disparity in size and substance. 
The colours, too, found in the cobs are similar to those found in the ponies. 

Viewed from the front, a cob should display some width of chest and from behind 
the thighs must be extremely powerful and full—a split-up, stilty cob is an abomination. 
It must walk quickly and collectedly and its trotting paces must be very forceful, free, 
and fast, with every joint in use. It must get away in front with full play of the shoulders, 
knees well up, then forelegs straightened out and feet brought lightly to the ground, 
without the slightest tendency to drop upon the heels. The hocks must be flexed 
vigorously and the hind legs switched electrically beneath the body in order to support 
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the weight, give proper balance, and provide propulsive power. The action should be 
straight and true all round, although a few exceptionally fast trotters are inclined to go 
a trifle wide behind. 

In Wales it is the custom to work stallions, mares and geldings. 

There is no more useful animal than the Welsh cob for the smallholder, for working 
the hill farms or for all-round country use, and it is m great demand in London and other 
large industrial centres where a handy, nimble and hard-wearing animal is needed for 
relatively short and rapid journeys which motor transport could not economically perform 
Furthermore, many Welsh cobs, pure or crossed, make excellent weight-carriers under 
saddle and, in their native country, they are regularly used for following foxhounds 
in the hilly and rough districts where a blood horse would be altogether out of place. 

The Welsh pony of cob type and the Welsh pony of riding type only call for passing 
mention. The former resembles the Welsh cob ;n all material respects but is of smaller 
scale and stature, while the latter (for which a section was added to the Stud Book in 1931) 
must not exceed 13.2 hands in height and resembles an enlarged edition of the more blood- 
hke of the Mountain ponies. 
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BUYING A HORSE 

By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F C HITCHCOCK, M C. 


The ricnies oj the personalities^ etfnine and hitman, 
which appear in this chapter are fictitious 

To ^*The Field" the wntci is indebtedJor the lines 
on The Fox Mask 

O embark on the subject of buying a horse one should not be too 
dogmatic, but rather endeavour to see the problem from the would-be 
owner's point of view and study his possible requirements. 

Those of us who have been fortunate enough to have spent a 
considerable part of our lives in the delightful company which only 
the equine world can provide, have our own very definite and fixed 
ideas regarding the ideal horse for our own personal requirements 
which we must not allow to monopolise the foreground when trying to write for the 
benefit of others 

It, therefore, behoves the writer to keep as light a hand on his pen as he hopes he 
may have upon his bridle, and express his views on this subject from his experiences 
in order to assist his reader and not hamper him, and further to eliminate any element 
of bumping or boring (the latter in both senses of the word) faults, which those who have 
advice to give invariably make 

In choosing a horse there are three cardinal facts which should be carefully borne 
in mind before one launches hastily into a deal which will cause disappointment 
undoubtedly, and in all probability financial loss, should they not have been treated 
with due consideration, viz . 

1. The Rider's Objective. 

2. The Rider’s Proficiency. 

3. The Rider’s Weight. 

Let us presume that the rider desires to hunt, and without doubt the hunting-field 
IS the objective of the majonty of riders whatever the calibre of their proficiency in the 
saddle may be. 

If one is a novice and, therefore, about to have one’s first season with hounds, it is 
essential to get a made hunter, that is to say a horse that has been hunted and that knows 
his job, is tractable with hounds, can jump and stay and is a safety-proof ride. To fulfil 
his role it is necessary that the horse should be sound of wind, limb and eye. 

It IS a truism to stale that all horses are affected by the presence of hounds; in fact 
k would seem that every member of the noble equine race was foaled into the world with 
an instinctive desire to be with hounds, and this is a point to be considered carefully 
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when one is in any way doubtful as to the tranquillity and temperament of a horse one is 
proposing to purchase. Should a horse be in any way inclined to “get Jit up'' or “take 
hold” when out hacking in the company of other horses, assuredly these inclinations 
will be doubly manifest in the hunting-field One will not be considered plucky for 
attempting to ride a horse which becomes unmanageable in the presence of hounds, or 
a horse which is beyond the individual rider’s standard of horsemanship. 

No one wishes to invoke the wrath and indignation of the Master, the Field Master, 
and every member of the Hunt, perhaps for committing one of the following heinous 
offences: (i) barging into crowded gateways, (ii) careering into hounds or over riding 
them, (ill) not taking one's turn at a gap or “cutting in” at a fence, through inability 
to control one’s horse 

The rider’s objective and the standard of his horsemanship having been considered, 
we will next deal with his weight. The horse must be up to the rider’s weight, and what 
IS meant by “up to weight” is the individual's weight in complete riding kit plus the 
weight of the saddle. Every pound tells during a day's run, and the novice’s pound 
will always weigh heavier than the skilled horseman’s, as he will naturally not have the 
faculty of riding with the judgment of the expert. Moreover, he cannot possess that 
instinct, which becomes almost second nature with a horseman, in knowing when to nurse 
his mount, and to take those opportunities which invariably come one’s way for a breather, 
or a short cut to save the horse unnecessary galloping—or again knowing how to avoid 
those places where the going is deep or h*..avy during a run. Whyte-Melviile has very 
aptly and charmingly described this cohesion between mount and man to a nicety in his 
remark—“There is no secret so close as that between a horse and his rider.” Riding 
with one’s head and the necessary eye for country are faculties which can be attained only 
by practical experience. 

With these facts ingrained in our minds, we can approach a reputable dealer and 
comb out their respective stables for a likely sort, remembering that the more weight 
a horse is up to, and the more quality he possesses, the wider the dealer will open his 
mouth. 

We will assume that we nde moderately light and, therefore, can at once eliminate 
the heavy-weight hunter type from our mind. We have decided that we require a horse 
up to 13 stone, which is a good hunter, meaning that the animal is sound in wind, limb 
and eyes, and has been hunted and is capable of being hunted; therefore bears the hall¬ 
mark of being a good jumper and is quiet with hounds in accordance with the usual 
warranty for a hunter. A young horse possessing these requirements will, without doubt, 
be beyond one’s purse so, therefore, look for an older horse with some three or four 
seasons’ experience with hounds. There is no better mode of embarking on one’s hunting 
career than on the back of a proved veteran for the initial season. 

It is said that “the only occasion on which we really respect age is when it is bottled,” 
but the writer claims that the trusty old hunter is entitled to a greater degree of respect! 

Let us consider a nine- or ten-year-old horse standing between 15*2 and 16 hands, 
and without demanding he should be a thoroughbred, one should avoid buying a common 
horse. 

Having arrived m the dealer’s yard, and having been greeted with that natural 
courtesy which is to be found invariably with horsemen in all walks of hfe, the proprietor, 
Mr. Jack Spraggon, beckons to one of his men to “bring out the Destiny mare,” and out 
she is led into the stabie-yard to be gazed at, not only by you but by an interested equine 
audience leaning over the half-doors this bright October morning. She certainly is a 
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beautiful-looking bay mare with black points, and as one takes stock of her beneath the 
peak of a check cap, one notes at once the perfect symmetry of her conformation: she 
stands between 15 3 and 16 hands at the withers, and her lean head, whichdenotes quality, 
IS well set on, and she possesses a kindly but courageous eye which indicates a good 
generous disposition. She boasts a nice length of rein let into sloping shoulders, which 
puts the saddle in the right place, she is well coupled with plenty of depth through the heart 
which indicates room for the lungs to function, and ability to “stay.” She stands on good 
hard legs with plenty of bone beneath the knee, her shapely quarters are well let down 
and her hocks are well under her—she is finished off with a good tail carriage. 
Instinctively, you feel she is beyond your limited purse; in fact her owner seems to read 
your thoughts for he nods to the strapper; wistfully your eyes follow her being led away 
to her box, fascinated the while with her beautiful striding action. She is apparently 
a favourite too with her stable companions, who whinny to her as she returns, but she 
merely pricks her shapely ears resolutely in acknowledgment. “Fetch out Topper next,” 
calls the proprietor, and another gem of horse-flesh is ushered into the yard. “Yes, 
he’s for sale, too, out of a Melleray mare and a star performer, but they are all for sale, 
though rd like to keep the lot of them for ever,” mutters our host, for indeed men who 
can show you so readily such horses are entitled to be called hosts. 

Topper IS a brown horse—a good hard colour—he is, however, up to a lot of weight, 
more than we require ; one can visualise him taking the judge’s eye in the heavyweight 
hunters’ class at Olympia—he’s a horse with a grand outlook. “No,” says his owner, 
“you don’t want a weight earner, but I like showing my horses to those who are interested, 
whether they intend to buy or not. Now, that horse Topper 1 bought at Banagher 
after he’d carried the Master of the Ormond for two seasons. He’s a high couraged 
horse, full of intelligence and ideal for a galloping country. For a big fellow he is terribly 
handy and will turn on a sixpence; he’s m good hard condition too—look at those tendons 
of his standing out clearly under the skin and as well defined as taut cord. Come, trot 
him out, Jim—look at that for good action.” 

And now, would-be owner, for a digression. Note carefully that the horse is standing 
evenly on all four legs (should a fore-leg be advanced, which is termed “Pointing,” be 
instantly suspicious of leg or foot trouble such as navicular. The legs and tendons should 
be carefully felt, and any tendency to tendon trouble should cause the horse to be rejected 
instantly. It is said that there is enough trouble in this wicked world without harnessing 
oneself to a horse with “a leg”! 

In feeling the legs, one should be ready to detect the presence of heat in either one or 
both; they should be as cool as cucumber: the feet can be tested by placing the palm of the 
hand on them. The presence of a splint should not deter one from buying if the horse 
is going sound, but care should be taken to see that the splint is not high up close to the 
knee joint to interfere with the function of the joint, or press on a tendon. A ring-bone, 
which is a bony enlargement on the pastern, should be regarded seriously, as it may cause 
severe and continuous lameness. 

Remember, as a horse owner you will have to study your horse’s legs like the barometer. 
Regard the horse’s hocks from a flank and note that they are “ clean,” and that there is 
no indication of a curb or curbs. The presence of a curb can be instantly detected just 
a hand’s breadth below the point of hock. 

Always have the horse shown in hand at the walk, and then at the trot on a hard 
but level surface, and see that the groom does not hold the leading rein up close to the 
bit, in order to conceal nodding, should the horse not be going level. Stand immediately 
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behind the horse as he walks away: a good striding walk is a great asset, and a horse 
which walks well with free movement is invariably a good animal. Do not, however, 
allow an attractive action to eliminate the possibility of unsoundness from the mind; 
keep your eyes on the ground m order to detect faults. Watch carefully for any signs 
of going short or lameness; also note if the horse “dishes,” which means swinging out 
a fore-leg from the knee joint; or again, brushes at the fetlock-joints At the walk, the 
imprints of the hind feet should well overreach the imprints of the fore-feet. Have the 
horse now trotted towards you and away again. The least suggestion of lameness should 
be instantly detected by the experienced eye, and to discover the leg which the horse 
IS “favouring,” remember that the head is thrown up as the lame foot strikes the ground, 
because the horse has the natural inclination to relieve that leg from the weight of his head, 
and save the tender limb as much as possible from concussion Then as the sound foot 
strikes the ground the horse will simultaneously drop his head One will note as the horse 
moves away that the hocks are straight and do not incline towards each other at the 
points. Should they so incline, the malformation is alluded to as “cow hocks,” and apart 
from being an ugly fault, it is a sign of weakness. Remember that good conformation 
makes for good action and that good action carries weight. 

Having given you satisfaction up to this stage, the horse should now be ridden, 
unless he is being sold at sales such as Tattersalls, where this is not possible. It can be 
taken, however, that a well-balanced horse with a mcc length of rein, good sloping shoulders 
and free forward action will ensure a good feel in the saddle. 

“ All right, Jim, put him back, and we’ll have out Pilot: now, sir, here’s a horse 
in your line of country—a sure steady hunter rising ten, he has always pulled out in his 
turn, IS never sick or sorry, and you can hunt him m a snaffle ” 

Pilot is a grey gelding and without having the quality of the first two horses he is 
far from being a common animal. He is a nicely coupled horse with a good head carnage, 
which IS one of the indications of a well-balanced horse and without doubt a comfortable 
ride. He is what is termed a dappled grey, but this is a seasonal and not a permanent 
marking 

“He comes from the Sinnmgton country, they breed some good grey horses in 
Yorkshire I know men up there who breed horses of his stamp specially for the Mounted 
Police. Come over to-morrow morning and I will have Pilot saddled up for you and you can 
try him out—if we could try out all the horses which we take a fancy to from the ground 
we would have fewer disappointments,” adds our host philosophically, “and you can 
pop him over the fences in the gallop field.” 

Here is the real way to select your horse, try him out, get the feel of him, and if he 
satisfies you in this “ preliminary canter,” as it were, there is not much likely to be amiss. 

Remember, one can always get the horse vetted if you pay the vet’s fee, and it will be 
more satisfactory for you to know that he has so recently been passed sound in wind and 
limb and tested for eyesight and heart. 

In sale catalogues one will find references to warranties, but warranties in the 
catalogue do not include veterinary certificates these have to be asked for separately, 
and they do not always exist. Would-be purchasers get confused with the various 
descriptions and definitions under the clause of warranties, which have variations or 
additions according to the respective horse repositories. 

Whilst on the subject of warranties, the reader might be reminded of Mr Jorrocks’ 
opinion: “Warrantin’ an oss is highly inconvenient, especially when you’ve reason to 
know he’s a screw.” ”Now, I have a four-year-old I would like you to see—as grand a 
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horse as I’ve ever clapped eyes on—‘in the book’ too” (meaning a thoroughbred horse 
registered at Weatherbys in the General Stud Book). “Bring out Sharavogue.” Out 
comes a chestnut horse and a good deep chestnut at that, not one of the mealy chestnuts; 
he has a star and stripe, conjoined as facial markings are described, and two white hind 
fetlocks. 

“This horse is by Slieve Bloom out of Knockshegowna, the dam of Druid’s Pride, 
which won the Conyingham Cup at Punchestown: to have a half-brother a winner over 
Punchestown should mark him as a potential ’chaser, for I am as great a believer in a 
good dam as a number may be in a fashionable sire ” 

(Horses are only alluded to as half-brothers when out of the same dam. When 
they are by the same sire they should not be alluded to as half-brothers, but should be 
said to be “by the same sire,”) 

“Now this horse has done practically nothing; I’ve been nursing him with a view 
to making a ’chaser of him, I ran him in two novice hurdle races last December at 
Leopardstown, and although they were his first outings m public, he ran a good horse 
and earned a ‘bracket.’ He takes a hurdle in his stride, and he should jump a country 
with the best. I’m sending him off to Troytown Lodge next week, as with a stable of 
hunters and my business I haven’t the time nor the gallops at my disposal to tram a horse 
under the National Hunt rules However, I will have a say m the entries as I am not 
going to have him over-raced. Aintree is my objective, and you have to give them time 
with that object in view.” 

Sharavogue is led back to his box by his dapper and begaitered lad, who has more 
of the aroma of Newmarket about him in contrast to Jim and the other strappers, who 
are typical of the hunting stable; Jim, in fact, might have walked out of one of “Snaffles” 
pictures. He has a whimsical expression, and his legs are bowed from the saddle. 

“Fetch out Will-o’-the-Wisp ” Out comes a black mare close on 16.1 hands; 
she has quality undeniably, but she has a scarry eye and we don’t care fo^ the colour, 
black horses are not usually good “doers.” As we approach her gently and start to run 
our hand down her shoulder in order to feel her tendons, she swings away snorting with 
her nostrils distended. “You’ll throw your leg over her to-morrow; she’s a grand mare 
when she settles down and is a beautiful performer. She was a bit tetchy in the stable 
when I first got her, but she’s settling down gradually with our quiet methods. She’s 
by Money Box, and most of his stock are a bit nappy—out of a mare by the name of 
Modreeny. 

“Now, I have a horse here which is not looking at his best, as he had not been done 
well when he came into my hands, and he had only recently come in off grass, and poor 
grass at that, not like the Tipperary pasture with its limestone, which makes nutritious 
grazing all the year round. He hasn’t been clipped out yet, but he is a good sensible 
horse, and when he’s furnished he will carry one gamely. I like his outlook and his 
disposition. He is a good mover with a great walk; when he’s really fit he will, I am 
convinced, walk most horses off their legs, and you know 1 have never met a horse with 
a good walk to be a bad horse. He is a beautifully free actioned horse—he’s by a Premium 
horse—King’s County, out of a Cottage marc, so he should have a good jump in him 
and look at that croup—is that not the jumper’s bump ail right? 

“Well, now, let’s go down to the lower yard, where I have some horses in the rough 
just up from grass and isolated having come over from Dublin. I always isolate horses 
when they have come off a boat—^just a precaution. I am calling one of them Tristram 
Shandy. He’s by a horse called Uncle Toby, out of a mare called Shandy Gaff—the book 
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is one of my old tavourites. Do you hear my lads ‘ hissing’ as they do over their horses— 
encourage them to do so as it has a soothing effect. Stablemen have ‘hissed’ down 
through the ages* you know the story about the Duchess who married her coachman 
and objected to him hissing when he carved the joint at table! No, I never allow my 
strappers to raise their voices in stables 

“In the next box I have a horse called Ninth Lancer—a clinking fine horse—there’s 
a lot in a name, you know, and he is the winner of four point-to-points last season; just 
up from grass now and is being physicked—1 had his legs charged with tar and iodine 
in the summer. What, you don’t like his ‘lop ears’? Well, Mop ears’ may detract from 
looks, but in my experience I have never had a bad horse with them; in fact, all the Mop¬ 
eared’ horses 1 have known have been very genuine horses Winalot was a good ’un, 
and his progeny are good too, and they arc mostly all Mop-eared’ like their sire. 

“Now, in the next box 1 have a polo pony—Portargo. Played in first class 
tournaments at Hurhngham and Ranelagh; docked she is, and a rare pity. How any 
man who calls himself a Christian can deprive a horse of what God gave it for prct.'ction 
against the flies is beyond my comprehension Docking is a barbaric custom, and horses 
suffer torture*.when out at grass. You’ve only to watch a pair of long tails out at grass 
in the summer and note that they are standing alongside each other head to tail whisking 
each other’s face as a protection with an accommodating tail. Some polo men argue that 
It’s to prevent their stick getting caught up in the tail, which I know can happen; but 
they have only to plait up the tail like a ’chaser to avoid this trouble. No, I don’t hold 
with docking—it should be forbidden by law, and it’s a disgrace to dock a marc’s tail 
as It’s unpleasant when she comes m season. 

“Let’s go on to the end box, where I have a really top-hole performer called 
Connaught Ranger—his grandam was a Connemara Pony’ Yes, he’s a yellow dun, 
and do you note his dorsal band or what we call Mist ’ You would know he comes from 
a stone wall country the way he leaps, and he always appears to have a fifth leg to spare 
Now, with the exception of a niceish sort of a horse called Tartuffe, a French bred horse, 
which I will show you to-morrow, you’ve seen the lot. 

“Now let us stroll over to the house for a ‘wee dcoch and dorns,’ ’’ suggests Jack 
Spraggon, and over we go to his ivy-covered abode on the fringe of the stable yard. 
The place, we learn, was once called Faulkner’s Folly, and was built as a training stable, 
but Us original owner went smash due to the old story ol ‘‘fast women and slow horses’’’ 

With a more than generous helping from his decanter we listen to our host’s 
reminiscences of days at Coralanly, with the Pytehley, with the Warwickshire, or Fermes, 
of yawners and doubles and of great runs with famous packs, the names of which can 
be read beneath the numerous fox masks adorning his study wail. As we gaze with 
interest at these emblems of the chase our host quotes the following lines: 

Hanging aslant on the inn parlour wall, 

Dusty, forgotten, and blackened with smoke 

Snarling defiantly down upon all 

Straightly you stare from your shield made of oak^ 

“Capital,” you remark, as you dram your glass. 

We now take our leave of Jack Spraggon, looking forward to renewing the 
acquaintance of this fascinating character on the morrow, and to have personal contact 
with some of those equine inmates of Phoenix Lodge in Pilot and company. 

Gaily one retraces one’s steps on the following day to that veritable magnet of 
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attraction—Phoenix Lodge. The tall, slim man himself is there in the yard examining 
a horse’s leg—we don’t recognise this horse, and as the owner stiffens his back he greets 
one with “A good morning, how are you‘^" all in the same breath, and we know that he 
does not expect one to tell him all our ailments, or otherwise—it’s just a happy greeting 
that he has picked up from a long sojourn in that enchanting country, the South of 
Ireland—there are Englishmen who become “Ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores” (more Irish than 
the Irish themselves), and perhaps Jack Spraggon can be mustered with that happy throng. 

“Yes, this IS the Tartuffe horse J was telling you about last night; injured his near 
fore and his off hock coming over from France—those ’ Frogs’ are a callous lot of devils— 
never had any use for them—with horse-flesh—the disgrace of those inhuman abattoirs 
where so many English horses have met an ignoble and disgraceful end. But they can 
breed good racehorses, and don’t make the mistake we do by over-racing their two-year- 
olds I expect they shackled his legs with chains’ Poor old son—never mind, you’re 
in Phoenix Lodge,” says our host soothingly, and gives Tartuffe a portion of apple from 
his pocket 

“Well, It’s a grand morning for a hack, and I’ve had Pilot saddled up for you. I want 
to take that Will-o’-the-Wisp mare out, and perhaps we will change mjd-»tream. Jim 
says she gets notions! ! ” 

Pilot IS led out by one of the strappers, one notes his well-fitting bridle and the 
length of the leathers He’s in a double bridle with a standing martingale and he looks 
a workman all over; but friend Spraggon’s horse is not yet out, in fact he is leaning over 
the half-door gazing into the box. One saunters over to him to find that Jim is having 
a spot of bother in putting on the bridle. Will-o’-the-Wisp is swinging round and round 
in her box turning her quarters towards Jim as he tries to approach “All right, Jim, 
let’s have that bridle and just keep back,” says the proprietor very quietly. The mare 
has still got her quarters turned to prevent catching, but her owner starts patting her 
quarters and talking in a soothing voice. “All right, old girl, don’t worry.” He is now 
rubbing her near hock, and his hand comes up to her croup and nicely along her back 
to the roller. The mare has steadied, but she is still showing the white of her eye, and 
the ears of this highly strung and temperamental animal are laid back. Our friend is now 
stroking her neck and smoothly but determinedly he slips his hand round her neck and 
has got the snaffle into her mouth m the twinkling of an eye 

The rugs are whisked off and on goes the saddle—one notices the mare’s back is 
up, but otherwise she is calm, just frettmg and champing at the bars of her snaffle,which 
recalls Kipling’s apt description- 

'"But the red mare played with the snaffie-bars as a maiden plays with her glove,^’* 

“ Lead her out and walk her round the yard—she’s blown herself out against those 
girths”; the mare walks around the yard eyeing the grey Pilot—perhaps she is saying to 
herself, “Not the sort of company I kept at Phantom Lodge”—for horses are snobs! ! 
“Yes,” says her owner admiringly, “she is full of quality, and I am all for the thoroughbred 
ones—women, as well as horses.” “That’s all right,” says Spraggon, and he draws up 
the girths on both near and off sides and wrinkles out the silklike skin with his forefingers. 
“Ladies are tetchy, you know,” he remarks with the semblance of a wink. 

He has gathered up his reins close to the mare’s neck, and his right hand has a grip 
of the front arch of the saddle—he throws back his left leg, which the accommodating 
Jim has caught, and suddenly, but without any fuss, he is up in the saddle. WilLo’-lhe- 
Wisp gives a squeal and a buck, but her owner has her head up instantly with a deliberate 
play on the corner of her mouth with the snaffle. 
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(Wjth this fellow up J might as well forget my usual tantrums: he certainly “has a 
come hither over me”, and his knee grip is a vice I’d only get him off by rolling) 

In admiration of this man’s methods and his seat m the saddle, one mounts Pilot 
and rides alongside. “We’ll go out along this lane and avoid the tarmac and those 
motor cars until the mare has settled down, then we will come on to the Fourteen Acres, 
which I use as a Schooling Ground. 

“Here’s the gale now, which I’ll open, as I consider it’s part of a horse’s education 
to be well mannered at gates—moreover I’ve often found that temperamental horses can 
be steadied and soothed in going through the drill of opening and shutting gates—a good 
disciplining exercise, also it’s a good method of taking advantage of the use of “ the 
aids” and making horses respond to them 

“But I doubt if friend Jorrocks had this in mind when he said: 

“ "Eavens be praised^ there's a gate—and a lane, too ! 

“Unlike a fellow I knew, who hailed from Tipperary, and when hounds were running 
some of the field, including himself, found themselves to their dismay before a locked 
five-barred gale at the end of a lane ‘Oh ’ we can’t get out, the gate is locked,’ groans one 
of the members. ‘ Where’s the key?’ piped another, ‘The key’s in me pocket!’ cried Paddy, 
as he sailed over ii^” 

Spraggon now sidles his mare up to the gate, which opens against him; in a dexterous 
manner he brings the gate back with him as he reins back, and he then signals to one to 
go through. 

The mare responds admirably to his indications from legs and hand, which are used 
so unobtrusively and in such perfect cohesion In shutting the gate the same display 
of workmanship and tranquillity is displayed. Once the task is done, however, and the 
mare has been turned with the wide expanse of springy turf before her, she becomes like 
champagne and lights up Pilot, who gels all on his toes—it’s the fences built up along the 
hedges in this gallop field which have naturally excited the horses. 

“Now, we will just hack round the field once on the outside of the fences, and then 
come back and pop over them: they are not big fences, but they are broad and demand 
a horse will stretch himself—the fifth fence has an open ditch and guard rail on the take-off 
side—you will find Pilot will sail over it; just keep him steady at the first fence, as I want 
to keep the marc alongside.” The mare now is looking superb with her elegant action, 
half passaging as we trot back to the gate, nostrils extended and tail carnage very high 
and exaggerating the play of her breedy pasterns and the flexion of her hocks 

Spraggon sits like one of the riders on the Elgin marbles: he has beautiful hands, 
and moves like a Rajput m rhythm with her movements. He makes no ostentatious 
movements in controlling her. He seems to interpret one’s look of query at the marc’s 
blowing. “No, she’s not touched in the wind—she’s a ‘high blower’.” You may 
know, or may not know, that high blowing is a flapping of the “false nostril,” so prevalent 
amongst thoroughbred horses, it may be mistaken for wind trouble (by the uninitiated), 
but Spraggon is a kmd'hearted man, or in this case it may just mean he is being discreet 
in view of business. 

Unlike mankind, who breathes chiefly through the mouth, the horse breathes entirely 
through his nostrils. Dealing with nostrils, one should not omit to refer to the “false 
nostril.” If one probes with the finger into the top edges of each nostril, a dead end or 
cul-de-sac will be found. The abnormality of this “false nostril” is not uncommon with 
blood horses, which in exhalation due to fast movement, excitement or fright, will cause 
excessive action or “flapping,” This is termed “high blowing”, which may be suspected 
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as a disease of the wind by the uninitiated. High blowing, however, disappears as the 
speed is increased, whereas the opposite is the case with roaring. 

Away we go at the fences—Pilot has got hold of his bit and needs steadying at the 
first fence alongside Will-o’-the-Wisp, who has started oflf in a series of bounds. Almost 
knee-to-knee we ride over the sue fences, which seem to have been built with the birch 
nicely bevelled off at the top, to entice a horse to jump. 

We now ease up and ride back, the mare, as if thoroughly contented with her jumping 
prowess, has settled down and her rider offers to change horses, which offer is gladly 
accepted. “Til give you a leg up,** says Spraggon. “It takes some racehorses, or horses 
which have been in training stables, a long time to get accustomed to the orthodox 
method of mounting—the lads are always taught to spring up.** Once in the saddle one 
realises the “live wire” between the knees—one can imagine her being like a scalded cat 
on hot bricks in the early morning when going out with the first string! We retrace 
our hoofpnnts to the start for the fences, which we ride over; the mare gives one a superb 
sensation with her beautiful movements, more thrilling than Pilot; but Pilot, we decide, 
if the price permits, is more in our “line of country.” WilUo’-the-Wisp would be too 
hot for hunting without a doubt, and the sensible Pilot is not to be disparaged by a 
comparison with a mare of doubtful .temperament. 

“I like your horse, Pilot, and I’d like to buy him,” you say—why be cautious with a 
man of Spraggon’s calibre?—a man with such an obviously grand outlook, and an 
owner of such fine cattle is to be treated with confidence, and it will pay you in the end, 
“Well, 80 guineas to you; have a hunt on him and then you can send me your cheque. 
You need not be in any hurry about coming to a decision—I never ‘rush my fences’ 
with clients and I’ll give you first refusal. After you left last night I had a good offer 
for that horse, Topper, the big brown horse I showed you, out of the Melleray mare. 
A lady wants him with a view to showing—he’d catch the judge’s eye at Olympia, I’ll 
wager, with a good woman aloft m the side-saddle. You see Topper has a grand, sloping 
shoulder and a nice length of rein, which are essential for a side-saddle—a stuffy-necked 
horse is dwarfed by a side-saddle instantly. 

“ Now, to my way of thinking, there is nothing more attractive to the male eye 
than an elegant woman on a big quahty horse properly turned out—a grand combination, 
I suppose I am old-fashioned and no doubt prejudiced, as I have been successful in the 
ladies’ hack classes at Olympia—a woman with a good figure in a top hat and veil, and 
I like them on the tall side with a good leg for a boot as for everything else! No doubt 
you’ll agree that men prefer the ultra-feminine woman to the type which emulates the 
male in attire or atmosphere. 

“To-day, with these wisps of women in ride-astride kit, one is often mistaken about 
the sex, and they leave you as cold as an aunt’s kiss. Apropos of this, the Master’s wife 
told me a good one the other day: she had just been put up in her saddle by her old groom, 
Ned Purcell, when one of these slim figures walked across their front—shingled hair, 
breeches, booted and spurred. The old lady says, ‘Ned, is that a male or a female?’ The 
old fellow looks up from giving a final rub to her boot in the stirrup iron, and says, ‘ Faith, 
me Lady, you never can tell these days till you strips the rugs off.’ A mighty ready reply, 
and the Master’s wife chuckles over it. She’s a rare old girl. You’ll meet her and like 
her—rides a line of her own. Never a pilot, and she must be 70 in the shade.” 

“Now, we’ll hack back another way, as I want this mare to cool off—we are turning 
into Brandy Lane now—many a fine horse trod this way in the old days. You’ll note 
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the racing plates nailed on the half-doors recording their wins over Aintree, Cheltenham 
and Punchestown.” 

That night Jack Spraggon’s name is written in your cheque book for the first, but 
you feel not for the last, time. You have also decided to cast anchor within easy range 
of Phoenix Lodge and its superb environment, and further you have decided to outbid 
that lady for Topper. 

Yes, he would suit Diana to the proverbial “T/' and, of course, she rides side-saddle. 
Horses go exceedingly well for her, for has she not got amongst all her wonderful attributes 
the faculty of “equme tack”? 





SADDLERY 

HARNESS AND CLOTHING 

By D. W. E. BROCK 



|HE soundest and most handsome of equine aristocrats can be reduced to 
immobility in an hour by badly fitting harness or saddlery. In the first 
part of this chapter wc shall consider some of the points to be looked 
for when buying and, later, fitting the trappings to the horse, in the 
second part we shall quickly review its care. 

Saddlery 


A bridle is merely a lashing for a bit—we are rather apt to forget that and to render 
our bridles unduly elaborate. On no account be tempted to equip your bridle with one 
of those ghastly disasters—a coloured brow-band nothing is so calculated to display a 
rider’s ignorance. Riding schools are particularly bad offenders against good taste in 
this respect, and their patrons should be firm in their refusal to mount any animal equipped 
with such a monstrosity. 

Having got that bee disentangled from my bonnet, we can go on to other points 
about the bridle 

There are three ways of attaching a bit to the reins and the head-stall, buckles, 
billets, and stitches. Buckles are unsightly and clumsy—they are almost to be classed 
with coloured brow-bands. Billets certainly look better, and at one time were popular 
even m fairly fashionable circles. They have the great merit of allowing the bit to be 
removed from the bridle for cleaning, and of allowing several bits to be used with the 
one bridle. But, now that stainless steel bits have become the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion, the old problem of cleaning no longer arises. So, when all is said and done, there is 
little excuse for tolerating even the comparative clumsiness of stud billets when a really 
neatly stitched bridle can be used. Remember that neatness and horsemanship are two 
words which have, throughout the ages, been driven together in double harness. 

At the time of writing there is a*dearth of all forms of saddlery; yet saddlers say that 
they cannot give away bits or irons that are not made of stainless steel. And no wonder! 
Now that minutes are devoted to the care of horses and saddlery where in years gone by 
hours or even days were spent upon them, steel which must be cleaned and burnished 
the moment it is taken off the horse is entirely out of tune with the times. Avoid like the 
plague anything made of nickel, which has a slightly yellowish tinge, for nickel is liable to 
snap at any moment without cause or warning. The best type of stirrups or irons are 
those made of stainless steel or of a compound metal called Eglantine. 

A form of equine snobbery ordains that, in fashionable circles, a horse must be 
equipped with a double bridle, irrespective of whether it requires it or of whether its 
rider knows how to use it. Both this and the pelham need two rems; the snaffle rein, or 
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the top rein of the pclhara, may be slightly wider than the bottom rein, so that it can be 
easily distinguished. It is more convenient for both reins to be buckled, rather than 
stitched, m the middle. 

A plain snaffle bridle, that old faithful favourite, should be fitted with one wide rein. 
Some people, who do not believe in having all their eggs in one basket, have two narrow 
reins instead of one wide one. Personally, 1 think simplicity is one of the most beautiful 
words in the language, and there is nothing so beautifully simple as a nice, wide, single 
rein snuggling m the palm of your hand But a plain leather lein is a slippery thing to 
hold, especially on a wet day and a sweating horse There are two alternatives: a laced 
rein, and a rubber rein. A laced rem consists of a plain wide rein through the length of 
which a narrow leather lace is threaded, backwards and forwards It certainly gives an 
excellent grip, but it is less comfortable lo hold than the rubber rem, which consists of a 
fairly narrow leather rein covered --at any throughout its centre, hand, part—by 
rubber. A rubber rem is, I believe, looked upon in smart circles as primarily the weapon 
of the racing fraternity, and only used in the hunting-field on runaways* 1 am always 
sorry about that, because in future 1 am always going to use a rubber rein. 

To nose-band or not to nose-band? A nose-band, as fitted nowadays, is of no use 
in controlling a horse, so why go to the bother of having to put it on, take it off, and 
clean 1 do not know, but fashion says it must be worn, just as fashion says that we 
males must wear collars and ties I must confess that even 1, who am no pandercr to 
mere fashion, do think that there is something naked about a horse without a nose-band. 

So with the martingale. Just a few, just a very few horses, do want martingales. 
But fashion says that no horse may go on parade unless equipped with one of these 
collections of straps Now, a nose-band does no harm, so I readily bow to fashion, 
but a martingale can do an infinity of harm, even on the rare occasions when it is fitted 
properly (the use of martingales and their filling is rightly part of '‘bitting” and so is 
not discussed in this chapter), for a martingale is very apt to get caught round a gatepost 
and so lead to disaster, or, again, a fallen horse that is struggling lo rise may get a leg 
through its martingale In view of all this, my own advice is “ Flout fashion, and discard 
your martingales unless your horses are unrideable without them ” 

Now we pass on to the choice of saddles, a very important matter, for upon the 
shape of the saddle depends the well-being of both horse and rider. 

You cannot hope lo have properly fitting saddle's unless you understand something 
of the anatomy of a horse's back, and you cannot avoid sore backs unless you have 
properly fitting saddles. 

The diagrams represent sections of the horse's back and ribs through the rear of 
the withers. 1 shows the outline of the bones of a horse with “normal” withers; 2 and 
3 those of horses with very high and very low withers respectively. 

4 shows the “skin-line” of a fit horse with normal withers, while 5 and 6 show the 
skin-lines of fat and thin horses respectively, both having normal withers. 

A horse’s back may be injured in two ways: the skin may be rubbed between a 
stationary saddle and a moving bone, and a sore may result. Alternately, the saddle 
may press upon skin which is drawn tight over bone, injuring both skin and bone by its 
very pressure (this injury arises from the fact that the pressure drives away the blood 
which “feeds” the part concerned). A third injury may result from pressure upon very 
soft, delicate skin. 

The last cause of injury is so easy to dispose of that we will take it first* do not ride 
an unfit horse, whose back is soft, for too long at a stretch. 
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Now, we will take the first cause: the rubbing of skin between a moving surface 
and a stationary one. A horse’s wither, which is the apex of the two shoulders, is 
constantly in motion, the motion being both sideways and up and down. It follows 
therefore that if there is any pressure at all, any contact at all, between the more or less 
stationary saddle, and either the top or the sides of the withers, a sore is bound to result 
very quickly. A similar sore would result if a saddle was so loosely girthed, and so 
loosely sat upon, that it rolled upon the horse’s back. 

But the injuries which are thus caused by mere contact between moving parts and 
stationary saddle fade almost into insignificance, both in number and gravity, if compared 
with those resulting from pressure on bone, for a bone injury may be incurable. 

It can be seen in diagrams 4 and 5 that there is a very considerable pad—it is in the 
fat horse a pad of soft fat, in the fit horse a pad of hard muscle—between the bones and 
the skin from the swell of the ribs to the spine on each side of the horse—between A 
and B on the diagrams. It is there that the saddle must rest, and there alone. The whole 
weight of saddle and rider must be carried by that cushion and that cushion only; if the 
weight is earned by the swell of the ribs—say by the area marked C on diagram 4—there 
will be lateral pressure against the rib bones of a fit horse; if it is carried on the spine 
there is bound to be grave and immediate injury to the bones, which will almost certainly 
lead to the eventual destruction of the horse. 

When a horse first comes up from grass and is fat and soft its back looks something 
like diagram 5; as soon as it is fit it looks like diagram 4: it does not by any means follow 
that because a saddle fits under the conditions of 5 that it will fit under those of 4. 
Under 5 the saddle will be held high oflf the withers and spine by the fat along the ribs, 
which has disappeared in 4. So, as our horses get into condition we must watch the 
fit of their saddles. 

Now take diagram 6, which shows the back of a horse that is too thin. Here it will 
be seen that there is practically no pad of either muscle or flesh between A and B upon 
which the saddle can fit; it is for that reason that so many thin horses have sore backs. 
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If a horse does get very thin and you must work it, then you must have your saddles 
padded up to keep the arch off the withers and spine. But no amount of padding can 
prevent the weight being carried by almost unprotected bone. 

So far we have seen that a saddle which fits a horse one week may not fit it the next. 
Now, we shall find that the same saddle may not fit more than one horse. Look at 
diagrams 2 and 3 which, in exaggerated form, show a horse with a high narrow wither (2) 
and a flat fat wither (3). Both horses are in good condition, so that m each there is the 
firm rubbery pad of muscle between A and B on which to put the rider’s weight. But 
now look at diagram 7, where a normal-sized saddle, or rather a saddle with a normal- 
sized tree, has been placed on each of these two types of back In each case there is 
damaging pressure in the first case, because the padding of the saddle is not thick 
enough to raise the arch off the wither, and in the second case because the padding of 
the saddle is too thick and presses sideways upon the wither, in the direction of the arrows. 
Generally speaking, however, the injury resulting to fat low withers from lateral pressure 
is rare compared with the injury to high narrow withers from downward pressure. 
Thoroughbred horses generally have high narrow withers and if they are big horses it is 
not always too easy to get a saddle to fit them. 

Now, we have learned that the whole weight to be earned must be distributed along 
the pad of muscle represented as AB in the diagram. This pad runs in two parallel ridges, 
along each side of the back, and the weight should be evenly distributed along its entire 
length, so that as little as possible falls on any one point. This even distribution can only 
take place if the saddle is evenly stuffed—the whole purpose of the stuffing is to distribute 
the weight. Allow one hard lump of stuffing to form and you at once have a small knob 
protruding—possibly not visible—below the level of the rest of the stuffing. Upon this 
knob will fall the bulk of the weight being earned on that side of the horse: the pressure 
will be unbearable, even for the muscle-pad, the blood which feeds that pad and the skin 
above it will be driven away, and a sore will result. 

How is this theory to be reduced to practical politics'^ 

First, saddles are made with several sizes and shapes of tree* do not buy a wide tree 
for a horse with a narrow wither, and vice versa Having bought the saddle, further 
adjustments can be made by the saddler, either by alteration of the length of the “gullett” 
plate, or by the amount of stuffing put into the saddle: but remember that the addition of 
stuffing means not merely a raising of the saddle off the spine but also a narrowing of 
the arch: there is therefore a limit to the amount which a saddle can be stuffed. Lastly, 
see to it that there are no knobs and lumps m the stuffing. This is a matter we shall 
touch upon again when we consider the care of saddlery. 

So much for the fit of the saddle to the horse: now the fit of the saddle to the man. 
This is a very difficult matter to discuss on paper: in fact, about all that can be said is 
that some saddles are so comfortable that it is impossible to fall out of them, others so 
uncomfortable that it is impossible to sit in them A saddle for a big man should be 
much wider across the seat, measured from side to side just abaft the flaps, than one for 
a smaller man or a woman: but, it is agony trying to sit in a saddle that is too big for you. 
As to comfort, it is entirely a matter of choice, but generally speaking a saddle that is made 
by one of the three or four leading West End of London makers—Sowter, Whippy, 
Champion and Wilton leap to the mind—^are far more comfortable than those made by 
some Tom, Dick, or Harry m the provinces. When I say “made/* I merely mean bought 
from, for outside the leading London saddlers almost all saddle trees are made iti Walsall, 
and most of them are covered there as weU. 
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There are, of course, different sorts of saddles for different purposes. The plain 
hunting saddle is an average sort of saddle in which it is not impossible to do anything— 
except, for a few of us, sit. Then there are racing saddles, which are so made that the 
jockey can sit with his knees almost up to his chin, and in which it is impossible to sit any 
other way. Flat-racing saddles are the tiniest strips of things, weighing a matter of 
ounces (the average hunting saddle weighs something like 14 lb.). Steeplechase saddles, 
on the other hand, may have lead fixed to their trees to increase their weight up to a 
couple of stone; or they may weigh a mere 5 lb. Then there are polo saddles, which 
are very similar to light hunting saddles; so-called “jumping” saddles, for show-jumping, 
which arc again cut so that the rider can perch like a monkey, if he feels so inclined; 
and colonial and military saddles made to carry great weights. Obviously none of these 
saddles are of very much use except for their particular purpose, and it is the hunting 
saddle that is used for everyday riding. 

There are varying views about the best material with which to line a saddle—that is, 
to impose between the stuffing and the horse. The cheapest is serge, but it does not 
wear as well, nor is it as easy to keep clean, as linen, which, in my opinion, is the best 
all-round material. The very wealthy profess to like leather-lined saddles; these, in 
theory, never want relimng, and never give any trouble. But—and this is not mentioned 
by the very wealthy who never know anything about such things—they do require, like 
leather breeches, very expert attention, and unless they receive it they are the devil of a 
trouble. 

If you have a saddle restuffed, ride in it for a week or so before letting the saddler 
put the linen, or leather, lining over the under serge lining, the riding will compress the 
stuffing and make certain adjustments necessary, and these are more easily made before 
the final lining is put on. 

So much for the saddle, now we pass on to some odds and ends of saddlery, some 
ancillaries, as the Army would call them. 

Upon his stirrup leathers hang the safety of the rider, and it is worth getting the best 
that money can buy. Having bought them, look after them, and see that they are properly 
soaped and preserved. It is a very good plan to have them shortened every other year 
an inch at the buckle end. this will bring the wear from the buckle on to a new hole, and 
prolong their life enormously. 

Girths are as important as, and certainly more complicated than, stirrup leathers. 
There are innumerable types of girth, most of them designed to obviate girth galls. Yet 
girth galls are still a distressingly common sight. Speaking personally, I have not had a 
gall on any horse for more than fifteen years; the reason, I am sure, is that for that time 
I have used nothing but rolled leather (that is, folded leather) or folded linen girths. 
The former must be kept very soft and supple, and a method of doing this is described 
later in this chapter. Folded linen girths are made on exactly the same principle as 
folded leather ones, but instead of having just three folds they have six or seven. At 
each end they are fastened by the usual leather attachment to buckles. The linen which 
I have used for the purpose has been the type with which saddles are normally lined. 
These girths are very cheap to make up, and last a long time—thought not of course as 
long as leather ones which, treated well, arc almost indestructible. Linen girths are as 
soft as It is possible for girths to be and, properly scrubbed, look very smart. 

Stirrup irons are nowadays almost always made of stainless steel. The heavier 
they are the better, for then they are more likely to come clear of the foot if horse and 
rider fall. Their width is important: if loo narrow, they may trap the foot in a fall, 
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whereas, if too wide, they may allow the whole foot to slip through with the same 
disastrous, possibly tragic, result—a dragged rider. 

A word about safety bars on a saddle. Various types are marketed but none of them, 
probably, are perfect; nor indeed, in my opinion, are any necessary An ordinary 
straight bar, with the end kept permanently down, is quite safe enough. The trouble 
with so-called “safety bars'’ is that, when an accident does happen they refuse to play, 
whereas they suddenly do function at some critical moment when they are most 
emphatically not asked to. 

A running martingale is so much part of a bit that it is dealt with under the Bitting 
chapter. A standing martingale, if properly fitted, is probably less of an iniquity than its 
running cousin, but an iniquity it remains. It should only be used on horses which really 
do either rear or throw their heads dangerously high. Then, it should be fitted long 
enough to reach to the point of the cheek-bone when the horse is standing naturally. It 
should always be fitted with a rubber ring, to prevent the martingale proper from slipping 
down through the loop of the neck strap. In rubberless times the martingale should be 
bound round with string or tape, so as to prevent its slipping down: the position for 
ring or string is shown in the figure. 

Some horses throw their heads about to such an extent as not only to be virtually 
uncontrollable, but also to get the reins over their necks To prevent this the two reins 
of the bit are joined under the jaw by a strap with a ring at each end through which the 
reins pass: this is an Irish martingale 

In really hilly countries there is a very slight danger that the saddle will slip cither 
forward or backwards, that is over the horse’s withers or over his loins. Of course, the 
danger is accentuated if the horse is so shaped that it has no noticeable wither, or if it is 
very herring-gutted. A crupper is occasionally—thank goodness it is very occasionally- 
used to prevent the former disaster, and a breastplate to prevent the latter. It need only 
be said here that a horse which is so badly shaped as to need either is unsuitable for a 
hilly, indeed, for any, country. 


Harness 

If harness is dealt with here in considerably less detail than is saddlery, it is not 
because its fitting is any less important: if anything it is more important. But harness, 
even to-day, interests far fewer people than does saddlery and there is, after all, a paper 
shortage. Still, some space must be allotted to this subject which still does interest a 
great many people. 

The two most important points to be watched in fitting harness are to make sure 
that the collaj will not rub and that the load is balanced correctly. We will take those 
two points in turn. There are two types of collar, neck collar and breast collar. The 
neck collar is usually used where the horse has to haul a considerable load. But it is 
the worst of the two from the point of view of galling; it is surprising that more breast- 
collars are not used where only light loads—such as governess carts—are to be pulled. 

A neck collar must fit closely to the shoulders; but at the same time it must lie easily, 
requiring no effort to put it into place; if any effort is required it means that the collar is 
too narrow. It must rest evenly on the shoulders, without sign of any see-sawing. It 
should be possible to put the flat of the hand between the collar and the neck just m front 
of the withers. On the other hand, it should not be possible elsewhere to admit more 
than the flat of two fingers between the collar and the neck, though these two fingers 
should be admissible anywhere from top to bottom. Lastly, between the bottom, or 
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“throat** of the collar, and the neck it should be possible to insert a hand and its wrist, 
but no more. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that all collar injuries are due to friction between 
collar and shoulder and not, as is the case with most back injuries, to pressure. 

One last word on neck-collars: beware of those who recommend that minor altera¬ 
tions be carried out by use of felt pads. We have seen that the pressure of collar should 
throughout be uniform: how on earth can it be uniform if a pad is employed? 

Now we come to breast-collars. If they are in really good condition breast-collars 
are far less likely to cause trouble than are neck-collars. But, since the action they 
produce on the shoulders is a saw-like one, it follows that any projection, even that of a 
single stitch, will act on the animal’s shoulders like the tooth of a saw. The lining, that 
part of the collar which touches the shoulder, must be kept perfectly supple: the best way 
to ensure that it is supple is to soak a piece of flannel in linseed or neatsfoot oil and keep 
it permanently between the lining and the outside fold. 

The strap which supports the breast-collar over the neck will probably cause injury 
to the top of the neck unless it rides on a leather or metal shield, and a metal one is by 
far the better type. 

In general, a breast-collar should be fitted rather on the high side, so that its top 
almost touches the junction of neck and shoulder. 

Now we come to the second vital point relating to the harness horse* the balance of 
the load, A correctly balanced load may take less than one-quarter the energy to haul 
that a badly balanced load will take. 

The Army used to teach—and they had as much practical experience of draught 
horses as anyone—that the line of draught should run upwards from the vehicle at an 
angle of 6 degrees. There is no better rule. Another method of judging the correctness 
of the balance is to study the tug buckles on the back strap: the buckle should be just 
open when going downhill, just shut when going uphill; when trotting on the flat the 
tongue should open and shut. 

The breeching should be so fitted that it is free when going downhill. 

Blinkers seldom get the attention they deserve. First of all, how many horses and 
ponies really do need blinkers? Ten per cent.? Twenty per cent.? 

Anyhow, if blinkers are used their width should be adjusted so that the animal has 
an uninterrupted view forward: this adjustment is made by altering the angle of the 
V-strap on the forehead. 

The Care of Saddlery and Harness 

The principal point to be observed in the care of saddlery and harness, is to buy the 
very best that you can afford: 

we wanted it to stand 
Strain of work and stress of weather 
Yet be kindly to the hand. 

We would ask for ^English leather.'' “ 

So writes Will Ogilvic. If you follow his advice, and buy not only English leather, but 
the best English leather, you will have bought something that will stand up against almost 
any amount of abuse. 

The time was not far distant—it was in 1939 to be exact—when it was considered 
necessary to human life that, every time a horse left its stable and returned to it, its 
“tack” should be cleaned. 
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Now, that is very nice. But cleaning a set of riding “tack” takes not less than 
thirty minutes; and in war time few able-bodied people have had, certainly none should 
have had, thirty minutes to spare every day of the week on what has proved an 
unnecessary operation. My saddlery has been cleaned twice a week, before hunting: 
on other days my horses have suffered the awful indignity of being exercised in dirty 
saddlery. Yet they still live. 

I confess that riding a horse in dirty saddlery is akin to going out in dirty shoes. 
But it is far better to ride with dirty saddlery than not to ride at all. 

All this sounds as though I am advocating neglect rather than Care of Saddlery and 
Harness. That is far from the case: some care is essential. 

Every time saddlery is brought in wet, and at least once a week otherwise, it must 
be properly cleaned. That is a finicky but perfectly simple operation. You need a 
bucket of warm water, preferably soft; a sponge or something that will take the place of 
a sponge, like the remains of your Aertex drawers; a tin of saddle soap. That is all. 

First, you must undo every buckle you can find, and take everything to pieces that 
you can. Now wash all the leather work with the saddle soap and water, removing not 
only the mud but the grease as well. Washing involves first soaping then sponging 
again with clean water. Then you must dry the leather, either by leaving it to dry itself, 
or better by rubbing it lightly with a chamois leather. When it is dry, or almost dry, 
you must rub saddle soap, from as dry a sponge as you can, into it, on both sides. In 
the meantime you should have washed and aried the steel work. Periodically, you should 
oil the buckles with a little gun-oil. And that is all there is to the care of saddlery and 
harness. Or almost all. 

Don’t use anything but the best saddle soap. There are, in peace time, two kinds: 
bar glycerine soap for washing, and tinned soap for rubbing in; during the war the 
tinned variety only has been obtainable. Never use leather polish under any circumstances 
whatever. 

Never put leather near a fire to dry: let it dry naturally either in a warm room or in 
the open air. 

If lack of time compels you to neglect your leather work, rub Neatsfoot oil into it; 
do that, too, before putting saddlery away for any length of time. 

If you use folded leather girths—and there are none better—lay a strip of flannel 
soaked in Neatsfoot oil inside the folds (Army “four-by-two” is admirable for the 
purpose). 

The lining of saddles needs careful attention. As often as your neighbourhood is 
graced with sunshine put your saddles m the sun, with the lining towards it. When they 
arc absolutely dry, brush the lining with a dandy brush. Periodically beat the stuffing 
lightly with a stick or cane to break down any lumps that may be forming in the flock. 
If you have had a saddle on a particularly dirty horse you may have to sponge the lining, 
or, better still to my mind, scrape it lightly with a knife and then brush it. 

Clothing 

Horse clothing should get more attention, both in its purchase and in its care, than 
it generally does get. For one thing, the fit of a night rug is most important, as a badly 
fitting rug may pull back tight over the withers and quickly gall them. If a rug is so big 
across the shoulders that you think this is likely to occur you can do one of two things. 
Either you can stitch it across the breast, so that it fits closely; in that case you will always 
have to take it off and put it on over the horse’s head, like a collar. Or else you can use 
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a roller, as opposed to a stitched surcingle, so adjusting things that the roller is tightened 
while the rug is well forward over the withers; it should not then slip back. But, instead 
of having to resort to either of these subterfuges, it is much better to take the trouble to 
buy a rug that will fit the horse, rugs being made in four sizes: Large Horse, Horse, 
Cob, and Pony. 

Night rugs are almost always made of jute, and can be lined or unlined. In either 
case It will probably be necessary to put extra blankets on beneath them, at any rate in 
mid-winter If the rug is unlined, two extra blankets may be necessary, and two blankets 
are very apt to slip about during the night: it is therefore better to buy a heavy rug with 
a good lining. 

Whether to get a rug with a stitched surcingle or whether to rely on a separate roller, 
IS largely a matter of taste. Personally, I prefer the separate roller, as I find that all too 
often the rug w'lll slip round if only a surcingle is used. If you decide on the surcingle 
you must watch for two points in buying the rug: First, see that the surcingle buckles 
very low—almost under the belly—so that the horse does not he on the buckle. Secondly, 
make sure that the surcingle is not stitched to the rug right over the top of the horse’s 
spine: the stitching should cease six or seven inches below the ridge of the spine on either 
side. If It IS stitched right round it will, when tightened, pull down on the spine, and will 
sooner oi later cause a sore back. 

The stuffing of a roller must be watched even more closely than the stuffing of a saddle, 
for It IS on the horse’s back for many hours longer than any saddle is. See that there is 
a wide enough channel between the two pads to accommodate the horse’s spine and 
that the channel is deep enough to ensure that no part of the roller can come in contact 
with the spine 

Some herring-gutted horses require a form of breast-girth to keep the roller from 
slipping back. Do not be tempted, with this type of animal, to substitute the stitched 
surcingle for the roller, or you will inevitably have a horse with a sore wither. The 
surcingle will slip back just as did the roller, and in this case it will take the whole rug 
back with it, causing it to pull tight over the withers. 

A form of rug which may be mentioned here is the New Zealand rug. The war has 
made these rugs far more popular than they otherwise would have been. 1 have used 
two for some years, and have reached the following conclusions about them: 

(a) They are perfectly safe, and do not slip. 

" (b) They enable a horse to exercise itself to a limited extent: by that, I mean that 
the exercise which a horse takes wandering about a paddock in a New Zealand 
rug IS in no way comparable to proper exercise: but it is much better than 
nothing. No horse can be got fit by being turned out, and no horse can stay fit 
unless he is being hunted twice a week. 

(c) Apart from exercise time, New Zealand rugs effect little saving. They do not 
save food, since grass in winter—even supposing there is any—has no appreciable 
feeding value. They do not save labour (apart from exercise) in that the horse 
needs grooming just as much as he would if he were stabled properly and exercised 
normally. 

(d) They are very useful in allowing a horse to be turned out in early spring, and for 
a week or two at that time of year do effect an all-round economy. 

New Zealand rugs are usually sold in three sizes. It is wise to accustom a horse to 
such a rug in his stable, for quite a number of horses get into a panic when they first try 
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to move and feel the straps round their thighs; those straps, incidentally, should be 
adjusted on the long side. 

Bandages come under the heading of “Clothing” and a word or two about them 
may not be out of place. There are two types: woollen and stockinette. The former 
are used in the stable only and are put on for the sake of warmth. They are particularly 
useful for a horse whose legs are apt to fill after work as they keep up the circulation, 
which in turn tends to prevent the filling. But on a sound healthy horse they arc, in my 
opinion, no more desirable than is a woollen muffler on a sound healthy man 

Stockinette bandages are used during work, and are intended to support the forelegs. 
Exactly how much support they do give is a matter of opinion; in any case they are only 
used on horses liable to sprains and strains, and m horses whose legs need protection 
during schooling over fences 

Stockinette bandages need putting on expertly. Beneath them goes a thick layer of 
cotton wool, so arranged that it is thickest on the inside and outside of the leg Then 
the bandage is started just below the knee, the corner of the first fold being left uncovered 
by the second fold. It is then allowed to unroll itself down the leg, each turn being 
strained moderately tightly. It will follow the natural curve of the leg until the joint 
is reached, when it should be made to start up the leg again. The first corner, which 
was left free, is now turned down over the second downward fold, and trapped by the 
last, upward, turn of the bandage. The tapes are then tied on the ouiside of the leg 
Lastly, the first and last folds are lightly stuched into position with needle and thread. 

Woollen stable bandages are not stitched, but are usually allowed to come down 
over the fetlock joint and cover most of the pastern. 

All clothing is expensive stuff, and deserves care. Every fine day, whenever the 
horse is out of the stable, the clothing should be shaken and left in the open to air. 
Occasionally it should be brushed Before being put away with moth balls each spring it 
should be washed. Blankets arc washed like any other woollen material, but care must 
be taken that the wool underlining does not shrink away from the jute top of a night rug. 
Generally it is better only to wash the bottom foot on each side of the night rug; it is 
only that part that will be really dirty, while the lining does not come as far down as 
that. The top, lined, part of the rug, may be lightly sponged. 



SCHOOLING YOUR HORSE 

By D. W. E BROCK 


)R years I have thought of the breaking and schooling of a riding 
horse as a mystery, to be performed only by the gods of the horse world. 
I have always known but two classes of horse-breakers. First, there 
were the good, old-fashioned men with hearts of oak and—for fbar 
those hearts should be overstrained—sticks of oak too; they would, in 
the words of the poet, ride on anything lapped in a hide and, because they 
were horsemen in every sense of the word, they did produce more often 
than not horses that were capable of being ridden with pleasure. Then, there was the other 
school, the school that I call irreverently, “The Levadists.” These good men never carry 
sticks, but use slide rules and kid gloves; everything is most scientific. They too, 1 am told, 
produce quite a number of riding horses that can be ridden; but I always have a sneaking idea 
that tucked away somewhere in each of their establishments is a retainer of the good 
old-fashioned type, who does the rough stuff, such as backing young horses and so on. 

Never for one moment would I until recently have beheved that an ordinary 
common-or-garden mortal could break a horse with success. Mind, I had received 
copious Army lectures on how it should be done; I had watched rough-ndmg sergeants 
actually doing it; I had read many admirably illustrated books on the subject. But it all 
confirmed my belief that here, if anywhere, was indeed a mystery. 

War, as we are so often told, alters many things, and it has radically altered this 
belief of mine. Force of circumstances has compelled me to try my hand at the breaking 
business, and with such success that I am going to tell about it here. 

Now, 1 have not got a heart of oak, nor do I believe in an oaken stick. Once upon 
a time 1 used to be able to make a well-schooled horse perform all sorts of unnecessary 
evolutions, like passaging, but I am very, very far from being a Levadist. My sole 
quaUfication as a horseman is that I have ridden since I was four years old, and that I 
have been shown in the peace-time Army how I ought to ride. Nevertheless, I have a 
quite remarkably wash-bally sort of seat, cutting voluntaries with the greatest regularity 
three times every hunting season. My hands are tolerable, not very good and not very 
bad. I am most impatient. And that is as much as it is good for any reader to know 
about me. 

The circumstances which I have mentioned above consisted of my becoming 
possessed of a five-year-old thoroughbred gelding that was unbroken and unhandled. 
He is well bred, shows great quality, is an exceptionally nice mover, with a good natural 
balance, and is nearly well enough made to win in the show ring. In other words, he 
was likely to present no special difficulties, beyond the fact that he would probably have 
the highly strung nerves of his breeding and would know the strength of his age. 

A breaker must have an assistant: that is essential. I was fortunate in having as 
mine a farmer’s son of 19, who had been brought up with animals, though it was only 
during the previous three years that he had ridden or handled anything but work 
horses. Here we will call him Tom. 
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Before ever the horse, which had been christened Flashing Rapier, appeared on the 
scene, Tom and I had held a council of war and had made up.our minds just what we 
were aiming at. It was this: first and foremost we wanted a hunter of courage, with no 
trace of vice; a horse whose natural inteDigence, natural balance, and natural mouth 
were not unduly ruined by contact with that despoiler of nature, Man. He must stand 
still to be mounted—must stand rock still—and must then move as freely away from his 
stable as towards it. We wanted him quiet with traffic, with dogs, hounds, and other 
horses. He must cross the local moors bke a grouse on the wing, and yet he must jump, 
in cold blood and if necessary away from other horses, any of the fearsome timber obstacles 
that he might encounter At the back of our minds always has been the idea that 
eventually he should be invited to win some form of jumping race, a point-to-point at 
any rate. 

I think it is most important to have such a picture before your eye of the animal 
you are striving to produce, and to keep it there throughout all stages, particularly the 
darkest stages, of his education. Only so can you be certain that you do not finish up 
with a dray horse when you wanted a polo pony. 

The new horse arrived in a cattle float. He had never been housed and at once we 
came up against unexpected little difficulties, such as persuading him to pass through 
an open doorway. He led in hand fairly freely almost at once, but we made then, as 
later, no attempt to force him to go anywhere he did not want to, provided his reluctance 
was due to fear or suspicion. I have found repeatedly, with this horse and with others, 
that, after being allowed a few seconds to look at, smell, and snort at a strange object, 
they almost invariably pass it quietly; if they are forced past it they are troublesome for 
ever afterwards. As far as I remember, it took about two minutes, just standing and 
looking, before the horse followed a dish of oats into the calf house which was to be his 
inadequate war-time home. This business of stopping and looking is important, I am 
sure, fulfilling as it does the common-sense rule that as little as possible should be done to 
upset the horse's natural intelligence. 

The next difficulty was to substitute a leather head-collar for the rope halter in which 
he came: again, mere time and patience, moving the head-collar inch by inch, rubbing 
it gently against his head, until eventually it was in position and fastened without his 
really knowing it was there—that was the method we used then, and that was the method 
we used for all strange performances. 

Here I must say that, generally, we had greater difficulty in the stable than out of it. 
Outside the horse was always fearless—tanks, cars, aeroplanes, meant httle to him. But 
inside things were different. Once a broom head fell off its shank when the floor was 
being swept; it lay there, deserted and alone, beside his forefeet. On the end of its 
shank it was all right—that was part and parcel of stable life. But alone, no! For 
months afterwards it was difficult to wield a broom on his off side. Little things like 
that were the difficulties we encountered, not the big things like long-reining and backing. 

For the next two months the horse was given no oats, save an occasional nibble 
as a bribe or reward. He arrived fat from five years at grass, and soon he was, well, 
not so fat. But I am sure that it was far better that he should lose condition thaq.that we 
should have to contend, not only with a young horse’s natural tantrums, but with the 
alcoholic effect of a corn-clouded brain. 

Durmg the first week or.ten days we concentrated on leading in hand, and displaying 
all sorts of sights and wonders. Traffic—the box gave direct on to the Great North 
Road—the horse did not at that stage mind in the least. Dogs and hound puppies I had 
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always with me, and soon they became a part of his life: more than that, he became 
quite accustomed to a rabbit (alas! even at times a cat), pursued by a few terriers, 
emerging from a roadside hedge between his hind feet. The result is that to-day he gives 
none of those sickening sideways leaps when a hound suddenly appears over a covert-side 
fence, and he can, of course, be ridden in complete safety m the middle of the pack. 
Sometimes it was convenient to shut half a dozen or so dogs in his box, and neither he 
nor they resented it. 

That reminds me of a digression J want to make somewhere, and here will do as well 
as anywhere else. I was told, forcibly, that I was a blithering fool to take dogs out 
with a young horse, and quite mad to put them in his box But 1 persisted Repeatedly, 
throughout our adventures Tom and I were told, directly or indirectly, by knowledgeable 
neighbours that we were setting about things absolutely the wrong way. Well, I am 
quite convinced that horse-breaking needs more moral than physical courage Think 
out each step you propose to take, carefully and coolly; sleep on it; look at its origins 
and Its outcomes; put yourself in the place of the shy young horse; remember your aims. 
Then, make up your mind what you are going to do, and do it. Once or twice suggestions 
may be made to you which do not sound idiotic, and which do not run counter to your 
general plan of campaign. Look at them very carefully from every point of view and, if 
you think they are likely to be helpful, use them. I may say here that of innumerable 
suggestions that were made to us daily we only adopted two, but they were both of major 
importance. 

“The books” say that a young horse should be led equally on either hand; that is, 
with the leader first on the near side, then on the off side I am quite sure they are right, 
and at first we dutifully did what they said. But after a bit it became more trouble—and 
I am remarkably trouble-shy—to lead on the off side so we (or rather I, for Tom was 
always more punctilious in such matters) led on the near side only. My sin has not yet 
found me out, for the simple reason that J never want to lead a made horse on anything 
but the near side, and if I did I am quite sure that this horse would oblige (since writing 
these lines 1 have been out and tried* he does) The textbooks give many admirable 
little snippets of advice like that, which I do not doubt ought to be followed, but which 
1 am equally certain can be safely ignored. 

During this leading in hand process we began to handle the horse in his box. At 
first we rubbed our hands gently over his body, then we substituted a soft body brush 
for our hands, and so on. We started picking up his feet—this was Tom’s job, I preferred 
holding the horse’s front end (f am sure that it requires far more nerve to pick up a horse’s 
hind feet for the first time than it does to back him for the first time). We picked up his 
feet every day then, and as soon as he would allow them to be picked up without fuss we 
tapped them gently with a hammer. This he much resented and, I confess, was not 
nearly as advanced in foot-culture when he first visited the blacksmith as he should have 
been, with the result that the poor man was kicked out of his own shop time after time. 

Let us finish with this shoeing business once and for all. The young horse should be 
shod as soon as his state of education allows; and that will not be for some time. In 
fairness to the smith he should allow his feet to be handled quietly, and he should for 
choice stand when tied up; it is doubtful if he will do either of those things much before 
he is ready to back. 

The choice of a blacksmith is most important, and I changed mine for the occasiond 
Hitherto I had been to a local man, quiet it is true, but getting old and rather nervy, aim, 
apt to be impatient with a horse. Besides, his shop is small and cramped. 1 
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and took the horse to a man nine miles away who has handled young horses all his life, 
who IS patient and quiet, yet fearless, with them, and who has a large box, of which the 
shoeing part is screneed from the fire—rather an important point when you arc dealing 
with a highly strung animal like a young thoroughbred horse. 

I am sure that the thousands of horses that are “bad to shoe” have been made bad 
during their first two or three visits to the smith. Probably they were taken before they 
had been sufficiently educated; they were then awkward and nervous; the smith lost his 
patience, and knocked them about, with the inevitable result that thereafter they 
associated a blacksmith’s shop with a hiding. 

Flashing Rapier was, as 1 have said, very far from easy to shoe for the first two or 
three times, but the smith was always quiet, yet alwavs firm, with him He never struck 
him, never even shouted at him when he kicked, but just hung on to his hind leg if possible, 
and if not possible, he returned at once, battered and bruised though he might be, to the 
fray. Now the horse stands rock still, without even being held or tied up. 

But to return to earlier days it soon became apparent that mere leading m hand 
was insufficient exercise for a young horse, and lunging was substituted. There were no 
difficulties here. At first, Tom led the horse on the outside of the circle, but after a 
few turns he went round by himself From the very first we said ''Whoa’” when we 
wanted him to stop, and quickly he stopped on that word and came walking towards 
whoever was lunging him, getting a nibble of oats for his pains. Now, he will slop at 
the same word out hunting—a very great asset m any keen, high-spirited hunter. At 
first we tried also to use the words “Walk” and “Trot” but, partly because “Walk” 
and “Whoa” sound just alike, and partly because I always forgot to use them, we soon 
dropped the attempt, without as far as I can see any ill effects. 

Lunging is supposed to be done with the aid of a long driving whip. We did not 
use one. We carried a stick on the end of which was a bit of string—not nearly long 
enough to reach the horse, but long enough to make a flourish behind him if he showed 
signs of wanting to stop, or if he refused to increase his pace. This worked admirably, 
and I think did much to preserve his natural good temper. For remember that we were 
dealing not only with a thoroughbred but also with a five-year-old, who might be expected 
quickly to show signs of temper and stubbornness. 

Nearly all books on breaking have much to say about “tracking,” and generally 
give charming little diagrams showing where the animal’s various feet should be at any 
given moment. Well, for those that can understand that sort of thing they are, J do not 
doubt, vastly entertaining. But I cannot undeistand them, and chose to ignore the 
subject altogether. Despite the horror which I am sure the Levadists will express at 
this enormity, I can find nothing wrong with the horse’s action as a result. 

Throughout the lunging period the horse’s general education went on. Daily his 
feet were picked up; daily we led him on the road, and through gates; daily he was 
gently handled and brushed. Any operation which seemed to frighten him received 
priority treatment until eventually he lost his fear of it. 

Very soon after we had begun to lunge him we started him jumping. At first we 
laid a pole on the ground, over which he walked. Then, as soon as he reached the 
trotting stage we raised the pole 6 in Next week it went up to 12 in. and finally it was 
18 in. high. In this way he got into the habit of learning at least to leave the ground, 
and to a certain extent to lime his jumps correctly. 

The time was now rapidly coming when he had to be driven in long reins, and this 
period we approached with fear and trepidation, for neither of us had ever handled long 

zz 
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reins. However, the horse obliged by giving us something else to think about, and that 
was the putting on of a roller 

We realised that this might lead to ructions, so daily we laid a few increasing inches 
of the roller on his back. After a week of that sort of thing we laid the whole roller in 
position, even bringing it loosely up under his belly in our hands—all without any 
opposition. Now the time had come to fasten it, and here we made first one mistake, 

by which we were nearly killed, and then another, 
by which the horse was nearly killed. 

We performed the operation indoors. While 
that may be, in default of a closed riding school, 
the proper place to perform it, we were cursed with 
very inadequate accommodation. As I have said the 
horse was kept in a calf house; while this gave ample 
floor space, there were some very low beams, and 
these were our undoing. 

We put the roller on, and did it up without 
any difficulty. We then thought we would 
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gradually move the horse round the box. As soon as he discovered, by his movement, 
that he had something tight (it was not tight at all really) round him, the balloon 
went up. He screamed, kicked, bucked, and reared round the box, the door of which 
was shut and fastened How exactly neither Tom nor I was killed 1 do not know, as 
the calf house, though big enough for a loose-box, is certainly not big enough to accommo¬ 
date a 1(X) per cent, rodeo show. Anyhow we were not killed, and eventually Tom 
managed to get hold of the Rapier's head. Twice he had banged his poll, in rearing, 
against the low beams, and we accordingly took the roller off—-a mistake for which we 
paid dear. 

On the next suitable occasion (all this was going on in the intervals of haymaking, 
so suitable occasions were few and far between as far as Tom was concerned) wc tried 
again, out of doors; but this time we could not get the roller anywhere near the horse. 
Again and again and again we tried, and eventually, in the corner of the yard, we did 
succeed m getting a few inches laid on his back. Then, daily, we went through the same 

old process of getting, a few more inches on, until 
eventually we could get it all in position. Now 
the time had arrived to make another mistake, and 
we duly made it. 

We chose the farmyard for the scene. It is a 
small yard, and there are far too many obstacles 
about It for a rodeo; but it had to do. Then we put 
two ropes on to the horse’s head-collar, the idea being 
that, while Tom held the horse with both ropes I 
should pul on the roller, fasten u, and then take one rope from him. I got the roller on all 
right, and fastened it all right; but as soon as the horse felt it he went mad again, pulled the 
ropes through Tom’s hands, turned round, got one rope under his tail and the other 
goodness knows where, and all control of him was lost. He crashed through the gate as 
though it was matchboard, galloped straight down the Great North Road in the general 
direction of London—there were many convoys moving that day, I remember—and 
rapidly disappeared, the ropes trailing through his legs and threatening to bring him 
down at every stride. To cut a long and harrowing story short, we eventually caught 
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him after he had gone through two wire fences. He had one slight scratch on his near 
hind leg. Truly do the gods protect the innocent. 

Our mistakes were, of course, that we had not taken him to some safe loose box; 
that once we had got the roller on we did not leave it on and risk his bashing his head 
again; that we attempted to hold him with two ropes which were bound to get entangled. 

Those were our only major mistakes, and that was our only fight and, fortunately, 
eventually we won it. When we found him again the roller was slack, and the buckles 
were under his belly. There is no need to describe the acts of valour that were performed 
to get it right again. All I need say is that we did not take the advice, so freely offered 
by the local sages, to “take a stick to him’* and that we did not lake the roller off again 
for nearly a week, by which time he was thoroughly at home with it. 

All this performance had meant a set-back m our time-table, and a good fortnight 
had been wasted. I say “wasted,” but had it? I rather think that, in every breaking 
venture, a fight is coming sooner or later over something; perhaps it was as well that it 
should come then rather than later. Anyhow, all’s well that ends well. 

I often think that m buying a horse we pay far too much attention to conformation 
and far too little to character and mentality. The—technically—ugliest horse I have 
ever ridden was the best hunter, and one of the soundest too, that I have ever had. But 
I have never yet had a pleasant ride on a horse with an ugly mind. Closely allied to the 
mind is the mouth, for it is principally through the mouth that we get in touch with the 
mind. So we paid a great deal of careful thought to the question of mouthing the young 
horse, and we decided to adopt a rather revolutionary attitude towards it. 

The average horse-breaker, of the old school at any rate, is a firm believer in 
“bracing ’em up”: that is to say, the horse stands a considerable number of hours in a 
stall with a bit in its mouth attached to some form of dumb jockey m such a way that 
there is always more or less pressure on its mouth My own view is that this is both 
unnecessary and undesirable. It is unnecessary because it really achieves nothing; it is 
undesirable because it must to a certain extent deaden the horse’s mouth and, unless 
performed expertly, may rum the mouth and the head carnage. Surely a good mouth is 
one that has not been deadened by the hands or by the instruments of man? Very well 
then, the less it is m contact with those hands or instruments the fresher and better will 
it be. 

Accordingly we almost entirely cut out the “bracing up” process. We had not the 
moral courage to cut it out entirely, though 1 rather wish we had. What we did was this: 
during the lunging period we put a mouthing bit—a straight bar snaffle with keys 
(incidentally the only piece of real breaking tackle we ever used)—into the horse’s 
mouth for an hour or so a day. As soon as we started the long-reining we very lightly 
braced him up for about half an hour or an hour a day. Having no dumb-jockey we used 
a far simpler device* which worked admirably (though it might not be so satisfactory 
with a horse that has a natumlly low head carnage: but, again, how few horses do have 
naturally low head carriages?). We put on the roller. Round the top of the roller— 
that is, round the part which lies between the two padded cushions and which sits just 
behind the withers—we fitted a very loose rubber band: actually, we cut it from an inner 
tube, and it was about an inch too big for the roller, the slack hanging over the withers. 
We then took a thick string, or light cord if you like, which we tied at each end to the rings 
of the bit, passing it through this rubber band, adjusting it so that there was the very 
lightest possible tension on the band. Whether it did any good I do not know; probably 


* See illustrations 1 and 2. 
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not. All 1 do know is that to-day the horse has an extremely light snaffle mouth, and 
that we hunt him in a half-moon vulcanite snaffle—perhaps the lightest bit there is. 

Not having a proper cavesson or breaking bridle of a size small enough for this horse 
we improvised quite satisfactorily. As a basis we took an Army pattern head-collar, 
with its brow band. Through the loops of the brow band, over the head-stall, we slipped 
a single narrow strap, with a ring about the size of a half-crown at either end. The bottoms 

of the rings came to about 2 in. above the corners of the 
mouth on either side By means of a small watch-strap 
sort of strap we hung the bit from these two rings. 

The exact adjustment of the bit in the horse’s 
mouth needs great care, for if it is loo low he will learn 
to get his tongue over it. Wc suffered from this for a 
time, until we raised the bit m the mouth by shortening 
the headstrap; the bit was then slightly wrinkling the 
corners of the mouth Do not hang the bit by means 
of the watch-strap straps direct on to the Dee’s of the 
head-collar. We tried that at first, but the bit did not 
have sufficient play, so wc then introduced the long strap with the two metal rings. . 

I have already said that neither Tom nor 1 had ever handled long-reins, and we did 
not feel inclined to try our hands on a young horse. So we decided to follow the advice 
of Colonel Oliver Goldschmidt, given in that excellent book Bndle IVisCyand long-rcin, not 
ofi' the bit, but off the Dee's of the head-collar. That is to say, until the last week before 
backing, we never controlled the horse from the mouth at all, but only from the head- 
collar. Needless to say we were viewed locally as nincompoops of the poopiest order, 
;and the opinion was freely expressed that if we ever succeeded in backing the animal he 
would at once do something or other—run away, 1 think it must have been. Well, on only 
one occasion was the horse momentarily out of control, and that was when a hailstorm came 
on when he was heading for home. He pulled me some 400yds. at a fast canter along the road, 

but eventually stopped to the oft-repeated “Whoa!” 
Again, in justification of this method, 1 repeat, this 
IS a thoroughbred horse, very keen, but that he is 
hunted m a vulcanite snaffle. 1 can stop him dead, 
with his hocks under him, whenever I have the 
slightest desire to do so, because he has a light, a 
naturally light, mouth. 

But we must return to the long-reming period. 
As I have said, we used no dumb-jockey. Instead we 
fitted small metal rings, about an inch in diameter, 
to each side of the roller, rather less than half-way 
down the horse’s barrel. (They could with advantage have been a little higher.) At first 
we did not use the rings, the near-sidc rein came straight to the hand, the off-side rem also 
coming straight to the hand over the withers; we drove the horse, therefore, on the near 
side, walking level with his hind feet, and a yard or so out from them.* We used, 
throughout, a rope plough-rein, and found it most satisfactory. In this way we could 
drive in a circle in the field, or straight along a road or lane; never did we experience 
the least difficulty steering from the head-collar Dee’s. 

As soon as the horse had become thoroughly accustomed to this method of driving 

*Scc illustrdlion 3, 
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we brought both reins through the rings,* and drove him from immediately behind. 
The experts, I know, do something entirely different and make an awful fuss about the 
skill involved: this method requires little skill, and produced satisfactory results. 

Here, however, 1 should like to emphasise a point 1 have already made several times' 
it IS vital that the horse should stop at the word “Whoa.” To start with, the beginner 
may discover that he has got the horse securely sewn up in the long reins, which—probably 
because the animal has swung round suddenly—are hopelessly twined round his legs. 
This IS the very thing to frighten a young horse. But, if he will at once stop, and stand 
still, when you say “Whoa^”, all will be well Get into the habit of rewarding him 
almost every time he does stop to ”Whoa”—and he is more than half-way to being a 
made horse 

When the horse was going kindly in long-reins—it would be more true to say “as 
soon as I felt myself competent with the long reins,” for he never did anything but go 
kindly—we took him for long rounds, five or six miles at a time At first we went entirely 
on the roads and lanes, but very soon we took him over the fields, and later over the 
moors. Gates were at first a difficulty, but quickly he learned to go up alongside while 
I undid the fastening, pass through it, and then halt at the far side while 1 refastened it. 

I made one mistake during this period It was our habit to drive the horse for part 
of the lime lightly “braced up”: that is, though we drove him off the Dee's, yet there 
was a slight pressure on his mouth from the rubber band, via the cord It is obvious 
that under such conditions he could not lower his head very much. The mistake T made 
was to try to drive him over the narrow drains on the moor while thus “braced up.” 
Having previously gone over them very freely he all at once began to refuse to walk or 
jump across them. The reason, of course, was that he could not get his head down to 
look at them, as every horse wants to, as soon as we ceased to brace him up when driving 
him on the moor this refusing business also ceased 1 am sure that being driven on the 
moor had a very beneficial eflect indeed on his subsequent career as a hunter—I am now 
prepared to back him “for almost any sum” against all comers in a gallop over blind 
rabbit holes, drains and rocks 

1 have said that much time was lost in getting him used to the roller, and so wc did 
not waste very much more before gradually accustoming him to a saddle. As soon as 
he was thoroughly used to the roller, and would treat it as part of his everyday life, we 
introduced him to a saddle We expected ructions, after the roller business, and took 
precautions; but nothing ever happened. At first we showed him the saddle and let him 
sniff It—I am sure that that is a good idea Then, very slowly, inch by inch, we put it 
on his back; let it he there, held in position by our hands, for a moment, and removed it. 
Next day it lay there a little longer, and we thumped it and banged it. The next day we 
girthed it up and let him stand with it for some hours m the stable. After a few days 
hke that we led him out in it, and eventually lunged him in it. 

We were now fast approaching the backing stage. We had got over the first obstacle 
—the saddling. The horse was used to the thump of the saddle as he trotted round on 
the long reins; he was used to flying stirrup irons, but he was not used to a weight, 
nor to a height, on his back. 

Acting, for once, on advice, we put a weight cloth on him, with 2l stone of lead in 
its pockets, and lunged him with that for a few days Then we started the backing process 
proper. “The books” say that while one man holds the horse, in a loose box, another 
should, with a hand at each end of the saddle, jump across it and he, belly down, over it. 

*See illustrauon 4. 
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All I can say is that, had we tried such antics with this horse, we or the horse would have 
been decently interred long since, for if there was one thing he detested it was anything, or 
anybody doing anything, that could remotely be construed as “jumping” while he was 
in the stable What is more, this method did not do anything to get the horse used to 
having something high sitting on his back. 

So we devised another and entirely home-made method, employing for our purpose 
a friendly muck-heap that stood square, and bare, and unashamed, m the stackyard. In 
one of the corners of this muck-heap we cut two convenient steps. ISlext we got the horse 
accustomed to stand broadside on to this corner. Then, we got him used to being there 
with one of us standing either on one of the steps or on the top of the heap itself. Next, 
while Tom held the horse, I—very gingerly, I can assure you—put one foot into the near¬ 
side stirrup, standing on the top step, and put a little weight on it. For almost a week 
we gradually increased the amount of weight and the amount of time spent at this 
game. Lastly, out of deference to “the books,” standing on top of the muck-heap I 
dutifully lay across the saddle. This was the only part of the whole performance that he 
showed any signs of resenting* and small wonder for, when all is said and done, who in 
their right minds does he belly downwards across a horse? 

The great day had now arrived. I made my will. I made sure that there was an 
adequate supply of boiling water, of bandages, and of sweet cold tea, the doctor’s 
telephone number was firmly engraved on everyone's heart. Then, without any audience, 
I backed the horse. Tom held him, I put one foot in the near-side iron from the top 
step, and slowly swung the other leg over. Tom put the iron on my foot. The horse 
cocked one car backwards, and I thought, “Now we’re for it.” But that was all. Next 
day and the day after I sat on the horse for a few more minutes, and on the third day 
Tom led him forward a pace or two. Apart from the fact that his motion felt quite 
amazingly uncomfortable, nothing whatever happened, and in another couple of days 
I was riding him by myself. 

The first half of his schoohng was over, and I sighed a great sigh of relief. For, if 
I must be honest, I am scared stiff of horses when 1 am on my feet and they are on theirs, 
but I am merely rather nervous of them when I am on their backs: and we had now reached 
that stage. What is more, I had had a good deal of experience in the past of riding 
remounts and young hunters that had passed little farther than the backing stage, and so 
felt more sure of my ground. 

Let me quickly sum up Stage One. We went very slowly—the whole stage took 
just over eight weeks. We were quite prepared to take days over such a simple operation 
as putting on a bridle for the first time. The horse never once felt the flick of a whip. 
His general education proceeded simultaneously with his stable education and a little 
gentle jumping. We spent, each of us, as much time as we could possibly spare with the 
horse, so as to get him used to, indeed to rely upon the human presence, and to know us 
and to trust us; yet we did our utmost to preserve his natural intelligence. 

Mounted schooling requires absolutely no special technical skill, no undue amount 
of nerve, no great strength of seat. It does require a complete determination that, come 
what may, the horse will do what you say, and not you what the horse says; it requires 
complete concentration on the matter in hand—relax and you will be lucky not to find 
yourself on the ground; above all it requires that precious and apparently rare commodity, 
“horse-sense.” ^ 

The vagaries of a north country harvest ordained that I and not Tom should do most 
of the mounted schoohng, and Tom only rode the horse at week-ends. Thus it soon 
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became apparent that he preferred me, to whom he was accustomed, to Tom; for a time, 
while the latter was riding him, he took to most alarming forward plunges. But as Tom 
found more time to ride him he quickly grew out of these, though they were at one time 
an annoying and alarming trait. 

The mounted schooling which the horse 
received at my hands consisted m being ridden, 
with the dogs of course, wherever I felt like riding. 

One day it might be along the Great North Road 
for a mile or two, in the face of heavy lorries, 
tanks, and brutal and licentious foot-soldiery. But 
more often it was through the fields and over the 
moor. There is no education to equal that of nding 
round a farm. A horse must become handy at gates; 
he must become accustomed to sheep and cattle and 
dogs and birds and tractors and all the thousand 
and one other things that are so apt to upset the 
young road horse when first he sets foot on a grass field Because this horse has almost 
always been ridden on grass or heather, he has never felt any desire to kick up his 
heels when setting foot upon them 

For a time we used what, for purely local reasons, we called an “Andrew strap,”* 
the proper name of which I do not know. This was a form of martingale. It buckles 
on to the girth on one side, passes through the back Dee of the head-collar, and buckles 
on to the girth again on the other side; it should be tight when the horse’s head is in its 
natural position. Not only does it to a certain extent control the vertical movements of 
the head, but it also controls the lateral movements; it is thus of the greatest help in riding 
a green young horse that does not readily respond to the normal aids. Above all, it 
gives the rider a great feeling of confidence, and doing without it for the first lime was 
like doing without a bandage for the first time after an accident. 

We used a plain, jointed snaffle for the first six months of mounted schooling, and 
only then did we school in a double bridle, and that but for a short time. We hoped to 
make the horse handier and better balanced. But in fact the horse was already as nearly 
perfectly balanced as possible, having retained his natural carriage; so very quickly we 
replaced it by the vulcanite half-moon snaffle v/hich we still use. 

Very early in his schooling we started to teach him to neck-rein—that is, to move 
away from the pressure of a rein on his neck and a leg on his side; now that is the usual 
method by which he is steered. We have never, consciously, taught him to passage; but 
every time he opens a gate he does in fact do so—and that, surely, is all that a hunter 
need know of that distressingly useless art? 

Throughout we have done a very great deal of loose-rein riding. I have said that 
from an early stage the horse would stop on the word “Whoa!”, and we have continued 
to employ that method of stopping him. I have been told that it is not “correct” to 
say “Whoa” to a horse out hunting. I am sorry about that, very sorry, because I always 
do and I always shall. A thoroughbred horse is a very high-spirited animal, and is apt 
to be very keen with hounds. Surely no matter how good a mouth it has got, it is better 
to stop It without torching the reins than by a hauly-hauly process on its mouth^ 

We have never experienced any difficulty about the position of the horse’s head 
carriage. At ease, walking on a loose rein, he carries it, perhaps, a shade low for the 
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punsts. But when moving at attention, or when he is trotting, his nose is in line with 
his withers—which is where 1 have always been taught ii should be. Incidentally, I have 
recently been noticing the head positions of all the young, unbroken horses 1 see, and I 
am struck by the fact that faulty head-carnage appears to creep m when the animal is 
being broken, and that is not a very good advertisement for the experts, in view of the 
number of made horses there are going about the countryside with faulty head-carnages. 

The education of a young horse with hounds is purely automatic, and consists 
merely in riding him out hunting and adopting the normal anti-Chnstian attitude of 
making him do all things which he does not like doing, and leaving undone those things 
which he does not mind. Concentrate on making him stand still when other horses 
leave him, on turning away from other horses, and vso on. If he will do that willingly 
he IS half-way to being a well-mannered hunter. Never take a young horse too near 
the hounds, quiet though he may be with your own dogs and hound-puppies, and always 
be prepared for him to kick. 

Flashing Rapier was as quiet as an old cow', until the hounds opened and he heard 
the horn; then, for the first few mornings, he completely lost his head, refusing to move 
in any direction at all except backwards, and even then only under compulsion. I did 
not force him, but just let him stand as long as he liked and anywhere he liked. Very 
quickly he got over his first fear, or excitement, or whatever it may have been, and was 
never afterwards any trouble at all; now he is one of the quietest horses out hunting I 
have ever had, despite his keenness to go when hounds arc running. 

A young horse, especially a thoroughbred one, will give you the impression that he 
can go on all day, and will be keen to do so as long as he has a spark of life in him. 
Beware of thir-; two or even three short days a week are far better than one long one. 
The muscles of an old horse, even though he may have summered at grass, have years 
of work behind them; those of a youngster are still soft and easily strained. 

In the same way, do not try a young horse over too big a fence, even though you 
may feel sure he can jump it safely. So he may; but equally he may slip on taking off, 
or misjudge his distance, or sutfer any of the other misfortunes that befall every jumping 
horse sooner or later and which in the old horse merely mean a fall, but in the young one 
may mean loss of nerve for months afterwards. 

I have left until last the jumping part of Flashing Rapier’s education, because it is 
really a subject by itself, and because it was going on throughout his whole schooling— 
indeed, it is still going on. 

I have already said that we began to lunge him over poles at a very early stage, and 
we continued to do this, two or three times a week, right through the long-reinmg and 
backing stages. It was not until he had been ridden for two or three months that we 
tried to jump him mounted—except over the drains on the moor, some of which are up 
to 12 ft wide. 

We used a pole as our first fence for mounted jumping. To start with we walked 
him over it, dismounted, and then trotted him over it. Then we rode him over it, while 
It was lying on the ground, and finally rode him over it raised 18 in. from the ground. 
For the early stages of mounted jumping I always rode with a stirrup leather round his 
neck, so that I had something to hang on by, other than his mouth, if he made a bad 
mistake; for the one thing to be avoided at all costs is a “yock'* in the mouth; actually 
1 do not think I ever made use of this leather, but it was comforting to feel it was there. 

We kept up this pole jumping for three or four weeks, putting him over a line of poles 
spread around a field. Then we interposed a small bush fence. In cold blood he has 
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always been a sticky jumper, and rather than have bloody battles we have always jumped 
him towards home—m which direction, as with hounds, he is keen enough. 

As soon as he could jump our little school fences without a mistake and without 
fuss we rode him over any of the made hunt jumps that came in our way, so that he 
got accustomed to fences m varying positions These hunt jumps are made with remov¬ 
able top rails and these we always took off, so that the jump was never above 2 ft. ^ in. 
or at the most 3 ft. high. Normally, we gave him a lead with an old horse, but the old 
horse is of such uncertain temper that often enough it was the young one that gave the 
lead 

Apart from hunting, that was as far as we got until the end of the horse's first season. 
Then, in the spring of the year, we put np a flight of six bigger school fences on the moor, 
fences that are intended to be galloped over fast. They vary m height from 3 ft. 6 in. to 
4 ft 6in , the first of the series being the lowest. They are wide enough for four horses, 
if need be, to jump abreast, and have long wings We have cleared the ground of rocks 
and holes and, on the short heather on which they stand, the going is never too hard, 
even in midsummer 

For the first two or three times we trotted down the fences, taking the young horse 
behind an old one—whenever the latter felt like going at all—and treating each fence 
as an individual lesson; if he made a mistake over one he was turned round and put 
over It again As soon as both horses would go down without fuss and without a mistake 
w'c put guard rails up before the first four fences, and over the last fence we dug a ditch 
12 ft, wide on the landing side; the last fence but one is equipped with an open ditch 
and guard rail, the ditch being 4 ft. wide, the fence 4 ft. 6 m. high. Now we cantered 
down the fences, and then galloped down them, m line ahead Later on we rode down 
them, slowly at first, but then with increasing pace, side by side. 

In the jumping part of this horse's education (which is not yet complete) we have 
been up against two difficulties. First, this is predominantly a moorland country, and 
often enough you do not jump half a dozen fences a week (though, again, you may jump 
thirty m a day). Horses therefore, even old horses, do not get nearly enough practice at 
jumping. Having been brought up by a stern parent in a grass country to the belief 
that a hunter should never be jumped on non-hunting days, at first 1 used to do no 
schooling during the hunting season. But now, both with the young horse and with his 
older stable companion, we school even during the season, and we aim at jumping twenty 
or thirty fences a week, if we do not jump them out hunting then we jump them in cold 
blood, either by going down our line of school fences or by trotting round some hunt 
jumps: I am quite sure that any horse that is to jump well must have plenty of practice, 
and if he does not get it out hunting he must be given it privately—provided, always, 
that he is only jumped when he is fresh and fit. Even my old horse has benefited 
enormously by this treatment this season. 

The second difficulty is the one that faces every amateur—shortage of equipment, 
of fences m this case. A professional horse-breaker has grids and lanes and innumerable 
other fences of every sort and size and shape. I am quite certain that free jumping down 
lanes and grids is the proper way to start training a horse. However, this horse, with 
hardly any free jumping, can perform well enough to hold his own in a timber country, 
and if pomt-to-points start next spring he will not lose through inability to jump the 

course. 

Towards the end of last hunting season, that is to say of Flashing Rapier's first 
season, we met with a most unfortunate reverse. Hitherto, the horse had beend^ad quiet 
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with all forms of traffic. But one day I was exercising him on a very narrow road, when 
an army lorry approached at the usual swishing pace adopted by heavy army lorries 
on narrow roads. The horse did not bat an eyelid until, when the lorry was half past, 
two members of the Royal Armoured Corps—may hell light on them—chose to poke 
their ugly heads out of the back of the lorry. This was, for some reason, too much for 
the horse, who, thereafter, became slightly nervous of high lorries approaching on narrow 
roads. But he was not yet bad with them. He did not become bad until, a few weeks 
later, when Tom and I were both away, he was being led for exercise on the same narrow 
road. No doubt he was fresh from lack of work. Anyhow, another lorry approached. 
This time he tried to swing round when it had half passed, and it hit him and grazed his 
side. Then he became very traffic shy. 

We have almost cured him of this shyness and I hope that by the time this appears 
in print he will be quite cured. The method we have adopted is this. At first he would 
not walk past even a stationary car on a narrow road. So, to get over that, we parked 
my car by the roadside and encouraged him with oats to go up to it; then we put the 
oat tin on the running board and let him feed from it. Next, we drove the car very slowly 
in bottom gear towards him, stopping it when it was level with him, and letting him 
discover the oat tin on the running board or bonnet. Gradually we increased the pace 
at which the car moved, and cut out the feeding business. Then we repeated it all with 
a tractor, and finally with a lorry. Unless he is very fresh he will now face any traffic 
anywhere, but when he is fresh he still manages to frighten himself. I think this is rather 
a good example of the way a horse should be retrained—slowly, use being made of his 
greed to overcome his fear. 

The method of schooling which I have advocated here is to a large extent revolution¬ 
ary. The oaken stick fraternity will laugh at it for being slow and soft; the Levadists 
will scoff at its lack of science, its simplicity, and its incompleteness. I make no claim 
that it is the best method there is; but what I do claim is that it is so simple that any 
inexperienced amateur can make a success of it with an average horse (I say nothing 
about the abnormal freak that needs abnormal treatment). 

At all events, in one instance at least, two untutored amateurs have produced, out 
of a five-year-old unbroken thoroughbred, a horse that will stand rock still to be mounted 
or dismounted, and that will go where he is told at the pace he is told. He will stand 
rock still with the reins on his neck while his rider uses both hands on a gate; he will walk 
right up to a bonfire; he will allow me to carry a spade and a terrier on his back, or to 
open and read The Times. He will go through deep, fast fords or thick undergrowth. 
He will walk, trot, or gallop through a field of young horses without showing any desire 
to take part in their antics. He will go as kindly in the company of another horse as he 
does alone, and he leaves his stable companion without apparent regret when called upon 
to do so. If it suits me to get off and leave him unattended and unsecured on the moor 
while I stop an earth, put a sheep on its legs, or chastise a puppy, I can do so with the 
certain knowledge that he will not leave me to walk home alone. He has learned where 
to expect rabbit holes and blind drains, and yet can deal with them should he suddenly 
encounter them unexpectedly; as a consequence he can gallop over the roughest and 
steepest going. He does not—now—much mind traffic, and does not in the least mind 
such things as paper bags blowing down a Northumbrian gale; he will allow a whip to 
be cracked or a horn to be blown or a coat to be taken off by his rider. He allows the 
hound puppies to jump up and lick his muzzle or put their forepaws on my feet; he 
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jumps every sort of fence at every sort of pace. His fastest walk is faster than his slowest 
trot; his mouth is unspoilt and his balance is natural. 

All these things are, I consider, the essential attributes of the good hunter. They 
are simply taught by patience, quietness, and repetition. But the teaching of them 
leaves httle time for the teaching of such tricks as the full and half pass, the rein-back, 
and all the rest of it. No—I am wrong there, such things arc child’s play to a horse that 
can do everything that this horse can do, and they arc learned by him automatically as 
his education progresses. 



STABLING YOUR HORSE 


By D. W E. BROCK 

TABLE management cannot be learned from a book—let us be quite 
clear on that point at once Experience, real, practical experience, is 
essenlial. I must confess that I have only just learned the truth of that. 
From my childhood days, when a Victorian parent wisely insisted that 
if I was to ride I must learn how to “do’’ my pony myself, until 1939 I 
never demeaned myself by doing the menial jobs about a stable Look 
long and critically at the horses—yes : know when something was amiss 
and (more rarely) how to put it right—yes* tell a stableman he was doing something 
wrong—yes But do it myself—most emphatically—NO. In 1939 grooms were whisked 
away and 1 found that, if I was going to keep a horse at all, I must do it myself. Then 
I found how little I knew about the matter; then 1 found that, as I have said already— 
Stable managt^ment cannot be learned from a book. All that a book can do is to instil 
theory and ground-work and impart a considerable number of “Don’ts.” 

Stable management embraces a whole host of subjects from stable construction to 
care of feet, but of them all by far the most important is feeding. The most lavishly 
equipped of modern stables is useless, so much wasted effort and money, unless the 
horse m it o; to be kept in health and condition; and the only road to both these lies 
through correct feeding. Besides, provided a horse gets the right treatment as regards 
his food, It IS surprising what a lot of roughing it he will stand in other respects. The 
absence of grooms and of so many other peace-time niceties of stable management has 
altered our notions as to the minimum attention that a horse needs. 

Feeding cannot be divorced from condition. There are many stages of condition. 
There is the negative stage to start with, when the horse is at grass: all his muscles are 
soft and Babby and he could not conceivably stand up to a long gallop or a hard day’s 
work. There is the condition of the show hunter, which must look fat and sleek, and 
must be on his toes and capable of galloping without distress a couple of times round a 
show ring. There is the condition of the hunter, that must carry a considerable weight 
for long hours, often at a fast pace and over all sorts of obstacles. There is the condition 
of the racehorse, the sprinter, which has to carry a comparatively light weight at a very 
great pace over a very short distance. There is the condition of the work horse, that 
must be able to stand a ten-hour day in the plough chains. And so on. , . . 

Condition has been described as “thorough bodily, muscular, fitness for the work 
required,” Note—“for the work required”: it is useless trying to race a horse that is 
quite fit for the show ring; equally, no horse that was fit for racing would be a winning 
ride in the ring. Upon the type of condition required depends the amount and, to a 
certain extent, the nature of the food to be given—and of the exercise, too. We cannot 
here consider all the various stages of condition: we must strike an average and take the 
hunter as our model 

The horse, as God made it, was intended to get its own living by gently nibbling 
its way across a praine, and it should not be asked to do very much more than that on 
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its natural food, grass. If it is to be called upon to do any form of work, then its muscles, 
including those of its heart and Jungs, must be conditioned 

Now, muscle cannot be built on a thm horse, so wc must take as our “basic horse” 
one that is fairly well covered with flesh This flesh has to be hardened and converted 
into muscle by work, but without so overdoing it that the existing, unfit, muscles are 
strained in the process. That is to say, we must walk condition on to a horse gradually, 
and not try to take a disastrous short cut and gallop it on. 

Grains, such as oats, with a high protein content are primarily muscle-builders and 
repairers, flesh builders, and providers of energy and heat. So we must give our horse, 
during his period of conditioning, a high proportion ol these foods Bui, since too high 
a percentage of proteins in the diet Icadc to increase of fat, digestive and liver troubles, 
and overheating of the blood, it follows that we must nicely balance the amount of 
proteins—call them oats if you like—with the amount of work being done. 

If there is a single secret of good feeding, there it is adjust the grain ration day by 
day as exercise or work increases or diminishes. 

The natural horse, before man got hold of it, ate, in common with all other herbi¬ 
vorous animals, an enormous bulk of grass daily, and our stabled horse must have this 
bulk, too, if he is to thrive Accordingly, the stabled horse is given hay to piovide this 
bulk. This bulk food is absolutely essential—no horse, no matter how hard his work 
may be—can be fed on gram alone 

Oats and hay form the staple items of a horse's diet. How much of each should 
he gel? That is as stupid a question as “How much money should you pay a cook^” 
The answer is that it all depends it all depends on whether the cook can cook, and it 
all depends on the horse's age, size, breed, and work. The bigger the horse, of course, 
the more food will he require, particularly as regards bulky food; again, the harder his 
work the more oats he must have But, remember always that, though you might have 
half a dozen identical horses "Same size and make, same age, and doing the same work—- 
each one of those six would require a diflercnt diet, for the simple reason that no two 
horses are exactly alike. 

My own rough and ready rule for feeding is this, let the horse have all the hay he 
will eat; gradually increase his oat ration until he is ovcr-bumptious, and then reduce it 
by about 2 lb a day. Allied to this system is a very exact observation of the rule 1 have 
mentioned—that a day-to-day adjustment of the oat ration must be made to keep pace 
with the work. 

1 have said that this is a rough and ready rule: it is nothing more, certainly, and 
in practice only a strange horse is fed exactly by it. Very soon 1 learn that horse A is a 
glutton and eats too much hay if given, as it were, the key to the hay-shed; or I learn 
that horse B has a weak digestion and simply cannot cal enough oats to keep pace with 
his work, so that the work has to be kept down to the maximum amount of oats he can 
eat; and so on. 

A horse's stomach is small compared with the rest of his body; it follows that he 
can only digest small feeds at a time. Four oats feeds a day are better than three, and if 
the horse is getting a really big weight of oats each day he should be given it in five feeds. 
Hay should, save with a glutton, always be with him. 

A point that so few people seem to appreciate is that horses sufler, as do men, from 
indigestion, and it is brought on by precisely the same causes If we appreciate that, we 
arrive at once at certain obvious principles about feeding 

Do not work a horse immediately he has had a feed. An hour, at least, should 
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elapse between the time he has finished his feed and the time he is asked to trot; and two 
hours should pass before he has to gallop. In those good old days when servants were 
servants on a shilling a day and a kick in the pants, the men were always in stables by 
6am, and the horses were fed almost at once. I used to think it was merely a barbarous 
relic of the past, and that it reduced horses to the status of mere human hospital patients. 
But I am changing my mind: I believe, now, that if a horse is to start out hunting at 
9 a.m , he should receive a generous feed by at least 7 am. 

Let a horse have peace and quiet in which to eat his food: do not feed him and then 
start to groom him, to plait his mane, or to muck out his box. 

Do not let a horse suffer from what the advertisements used to call “night starva¬ 
tion.’* Very often horses get their last feed of hay about 6 p.m ; they do not get their 
next one until at any rate 7 a.m.—thirteen hours without food for an animal with a very 
small stomach. A horse should be given a feed and some hay about 10 p m. or 10.30 p.m. 

A horse is a greedy brute, almost as greedy as a schoolboy. With a manger full of 
oats in front of him his one thought is to eat them as quickly as he can, and he often 
enough bolts them without proper mastication, with resulting indigestion. To counter 
this we mix the oats with something that increases their bulk and ensures mastication— 
chaff Chaff, or “choppie” as it is known in some parts of England, consists of hay or 
oat straw cut up small. Since oat straw has not nearly the feeding value, nor the digesti¬ 
bility, of hay, chaff is better made of the latter. (Chaff is one of those things that the war 
has taught that we can, at a pinch, do without.) 

To increase the digestibility of oats, or to help young or old horses to chew them, 
they are often bruised or crushed. Both are rather wasteful processes, since in the 
crushing some of the flour content of the oat is inevitably lost, and they should only be 
made use of where a weak digestion makes them imperative. 

It is customary to say that the bulk of a horse’s hay ration should be given at night. 
That may be right—I am not sure in my own mind. Certainly a horse should not be 
given a mass of hay at the beginning of the day, before his work. But I cannot think it 
is any better for a horse to go to bed on a bellyful of hay than it is for a man to go to 
bed on roast pork and plum pudding. More important, though, is the fact that m 
nature the horse nibbles away almost continuously throughout the twenty-four hours; 
he does not have one gigantic nibbling bout late in the evening. My own view is that a 
horse should have comparatively httle hay until after his exercise or work, but that then 
he should have his ration spread equally throughout the remaining hours. 

Hay and oats may be the staple diet of the stabled horse, but they are not the sole 
items in the diet. Extras, in the shape of bran, linseed, salt and green food are all very 
desirable if a horse is to be kept in health. Unfortunately, in “ war time ” many of these 
are unobtainable; but that need not debar us from at any rate thinking about them. 

Bran is the ground husk of the wheat-grain; it may be very finely ground, in which 
case It is “fine bran,” or it may be much less severely ground, m which case it is “broad 
bran.” In the old days, before the advent of efficient milling machinery, a great deal of 
flour was wasted during milling, and became mixed with the bran, which in those days 
had considerable nourishment in it. Now almost every particle of flour is extracted, 
and the value of bran lies mors in the salts and vitamins it contains than in its nourishing 
qualities. 

Bran has one peculiarity in that if it is fed dry it is slightly constipating, while if it 
is fed wet it is relaxing. It can therefore be fed in two ways, either dry, mixed in small 
quantities with the oats, in place of, or as well as, chaff; or wet, in the form of a bran mash. 
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In pre-war days il was the almost universal custom to give horses a bran mash on 
Saturday nights and often enough on their return from hunting as welL With the former 
practice I agree in principle, but with the latter 1 do not—the mash should be replaced 
by a boiled feed. Remember that, if you give a mash, you are doing the horse out of a 
feed of oats, and I do not think you can afford to deprive him of his muscle-replenisher 
after hunting. The reason given for this custom is that a bran mash is more easily 
digested than a feed of oats. So it is, and so it may be better for a horse that comes m 
in a state of exhaustion. But not one horse in ten thousand days’ hunting should come 
into Its stable m such a state, if it is ridden properly and fairly 

A boiled feed is as digestible as a bran mash and far more nourishing. It is really a 
kind of equine mixed grill, and is made by boiling together oats, barley, linseed and 
almost anything else you can lay your hands on—maize, turnips, carrots, and so on. 
Chaff should always be mixed liberally with a boiled feed, to ensure the horse masticating 
properly. 

^ A plain bran mash is made very simply: you put two or three pounds of bran into 
a bucket, scald it with boiling water—with plenty of boiling water—stir it well, and cover 
it with a sack, allowing it to cool until it is fit to eat. You will find that it will not be 
cool enough for several hours, for bran holds the heat in an amazing way—it was not 
for nothing that bran poultices were a commonplace of our fathers’ days. Mix the mash 
with plenty of salt, but no chaff. 

Salt in some form or other is essential to the health of a horse. Many people keep 
a lump of rock salt in the manger, and that is as good a way of feeding it as any. 

“Doctor Green” has cured many horses of all kinds of maladies, and we ought to 
lose no opportunity of giving our horses green food in some shape or form. Grass 
has not very much feeding value during the autumn and winter months—it is at its best 
from May to July, During the winter its place may be taken by carrots, swedes, turnips, 
or their tops. Roots contain little actual nourishment, as they are composed largely of 
water; but they do contain all those salts, vitamins, and other hobgoblins which are 
nowadays so essential to life. Cut carrots lengthwise, not m circles, before feeding them, 
as the circles have been known to stick in a horse’s throat and choke it—or so they say. 

. Be very chary about giving a horse grass cuttings from a mower. If given m small 
quantities—say a double-handful—immediately after they are cut they are harmless. 
But in a very short time—almost in a matter of nunutes—they begin to heat; and if given m 
large quantities they tend to impact in the stomach, and may cause colic. 

The buying of forage is an expensive business, but it pays handsomely to feed only 
the highest quality forage you can get. So you want to know enough about it not merely 
to pay for the best but to make sure that you get it, too. 

There are, broadly speaking, two sorts of hay, meadow hay and seed hay. The 
former is made on permanent grass land, while seed hay is made from “tame” grass 
that has been sown as a rotation crop on arable land. Some people prefer one type, 
some another, but on the whole seed hay is the more popular. It is, however, nearly 
always about £1 a ton dearer than meadow hay, and it is doubtful if the extra price is 
worth paying unless the horse that is going to eat the hay will have to do really hard 
work. Even then, good meadow hay is infinitely to be preferred to indifferent seed hay. 

The best meadow hay, and many people think the best hay of any kind is made 
from upland grass. All hay should be cut when the bulk of the grasses are in flower. 
The less rain that falls on it during the making process the belter, for rain dissolves out 
the natural juices from the grass, while the process of drying the hay knocks the valuable 
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seeds and the brittle dried flowers off the stalks. If hay is stacked too soon after it has 
been cut, before the juices have dried, it will ferment too much, will heal, and may catch 
fire. Even if it does not catch fire it will be turned a deep brown or black colour; it is 
then known as “mowburnt” hay, and is unfit for horses. On the other hand, good hay 
should heat a certain amount m the stack, and the whole art of making hay hes in putting 
it into the stack in the right condition for it to ferment a little. 

Hay that has been wet, and that has been stacked before being properly dried, will 
turn musty or mouldy; this is about the commonest fault in hay, and can be detected 
easily by the buyer's nose or eyes, musty hay, too, is unfit for horses. 

Then there is dusty hay. Old hay is often a little dusty and that is all right. But 
dustiness may also be due to the hay having been exposed to too much sun—yes, even in 
these islands—or being cut too late in the season. Dusty hay is eatable, but very wasteful. 

Seed hay should not contain too much clover, rye grass, or rye grass mixed with a 
httle clover, makes the best seed hay for horses 

Now we come to the vexed question of old and new hay. First, when is hay old 
and when is it new*^ Horse-owners consider that hay remains “new” until the Christmas 
of the year in which it was cut. On the other hand, forage merchants think that hay 
miraculously becomes old on September 29th. You want, obviously, to be careful if 
you buy hay from a dealer, to make sure that you and he arc talking the same language. 

The difference between hay and grass lies in the fact that the juices of the grass have 
dried and to a certain extent fermented in the hay; thus, grass is soft, hay is hard. Most 
of this fermenting takes place in the stack, where the bulk of the hay is excluded from the 
air, and subjected to great pressure. If a horse eats hay in which the grasses are still 
undergoing a process of fermentation he may incur all sorts of digestive troubles, hence 
the desire for “old” hay. 

Because old hay is always considerably more expensive than new, I do not think 
that horses which are merely to be used for light work, like hacking or even gentle hunting, 
need be pampered with old hay after the dealer’s magical date of September 29th. But 
until that date no horse should get the hay of the season. 

Very old hay, hay which has been in the stack more than one winter, will be found 
to have deteriorated generally in quality, and in particular to have become very dusty. 

The perfect way to buy hay is to get it straight from a farm, where you have seen it 
grow and watched it made. You know that the land it came off was good land; that it 
was cut early; and that it was saved without rain. That is the hay to buy, if you can, 
and to keep until it is old. 

Such a manner of buying has another advantage, too: it directly benefits the farmer. 
If you buy from a dealer much of the profit will be pocketed by him, the producer’s profit 
being at least halved. Even if you do not hunt you will sooner or later ride over some 
farmer’s land: surely, then, it is the farming community you should patronise with your 
forage orders, not the corn and hay merchants? 

Hay grown on poor land is poor hay, and will probably be coarse, with thick woody 
stalks and many weeds. Very small ricks sometimes seem tempting, in that they contain 
just the amount a horse-owner thinks he needs. But they are snares and delusions: 
they contain an inordinate amount of “outside,” and, in addition, have probably been 
made from small fields with too much hedgeside grass and too many weeds. 

The buying of oats is, thank goodness, a simpler matter than the buying of hay, though 
even so a certain amount of care is needed. 

First of all, avoid new oats—oats from the current year’s harvest, or oats that have 
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Only just been thrashed ; they can be told from old oats only by experience: the latter 
have a hardei, crisper feel about them 

English oats are better than foreign or Canadian. White oats are more expensive 
tlian black, as a rule, and are more popular; but good black oats are nearly as good as 
good white oats, and a very great deal better than bad white oats. 

A good oat should be well filled, and thus barrel shaped. If you bite it, you will find 
that the husk is quite thin. You will see the heart breaking out through the crack down 
the side of the oat. A good oat should have a sweet smell and no beard, and it should 
feel dry Bad oats, on the other hand, are lean and elongated—torpedo rather than 
barrel shaped—and have a hard, thick husk ; they may be damp to feel, and may be 
mixed with all sorts of foreign bodies. 

A rough-and'ready test of the merit of oats is the wcight-for-volume test: a good 
oat IS a heavy oat. Good oats never weigh less than 401b. to the bushel; quite good 
oats may weigh up to 45 lb,, and exceptionally good oats 50 lb to the bushel. 

Oats must now legally be sold by weight but, thanks to the conservatism of the 
British farmer, many are still sold, I am sure, by measure. A “quarter” consists of two 
sacks, a sack of four bushels, and a bushel of four pecks. In Ireland, oats are generally 
sold by the “barrel” of fourteen stone 

There is only one thing to say about the buying of bran: get it from the most in¬ 
efficient, antediluvian mill you can find, and it may then have some feeding value m it. 

Lastly, straw, you can buy oat straw, wheat straw, or barley straw, and I have 
put them in order of their cost Oat straw contains quite a lot of nourishment, and is 
fed to cattle* hence its greater price. Horses, too, will eat it—but you give them hay to 
eat and do not want them to fill their bellies with dirty bedding. So wheat straw is to be 
preferred to oat straw. Barley straw because of its brittleness is apt to be very wasteful. 

Personally, I do not like baled straw as much as straw in trusses. The process of 
baling crushes the straw and removes much of the vvatertightness which makes it good 
bedding. Then again, nothing could be handier than a “bundle” of straw, nor more 
awkward than a bale: a bundle is generally just enough to make up a bed in a loose box, 
it IS easily earned, and easily opened; a bale wants a pantechnicon and a couple of men 
to haul It about, and a mechanic to get otV the wire. And, in spite of all, baled straw is 
considerably the more expensive 

Having, with great skill, bought the best fi>rage at the lowest prices, it is up to you 
to see that none is wasted. Now, I am something of an expert on this subject, for i am 
told that, if I hay-up or feed a horse, it takes three men and three boys three days and 
three hours to clean up after me. I know of eight ways m which hay, and six in which 
oats, can be wasted Here they are: 

Hay: 1. By being brought to the yard and unloaded on a windy day. 

2. By the dogs or hens using it as a bed or playground. 

3. By being scattered about the yard when in transit from hayloft or hayshed to 
the horse. 

4. By being trampled into the bedding. 

5. As chaff, by not being stored in a receptacle, but being allowed to he about 
loose beneath the cutter. 

6 As chaff, through a hole in the corn sieve. 

7, As chaff, through not being slightly damped when fed to the horses, if dry, 
It gets up his nose, he sneezes and blows much of it out of the manger. 

8. By being used as wisps for grooming. 


A \A 
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Oats: 1. Through holes in sacks—the usual method* 

2. Thiough being stored where rats can eat and contaminate il. 

3. Through being spilt when poured from sack to bin. 

4. Through a hole in the sieve when being carried from bin to manger. 

5. By being overcrushed, much of the flour-content then being lost. 

6. By being passed whole, in an undigested state, by the horse: this will be due 
to indigestion, which in turn may be due to bolting the food or to bad teeth. 

The remedies for most of these errors are obvious, but here are a few suggestions: 

Feed hay from a hay net. filling it in the hay shed. 

Hay lofts are inventions of the devil. They are always inaccessible and seldom 
waterproof, and they involve the hay in one unnecessary transhipment. Hay should be 
kept in a ground-floor building, like a spare loose box. But make sure that whatever 
building is used is genuinely out of bounds to dogs, cats, hens and loving couples, among 
all of whom it will be very popular. 

Use cheap straw rather than dear hay for wisps. 

From food we pass obviously to water. There are, fortunately, but three rules to 
remember about watering horses. First: water before feeding. Second: do not give 
cold water when the horse is very hot or shortly before he is to exert himself. Third: 
lei the horse have all the water to drink he wants. 

All the water to drink he wants..,. The only sure way to obey that rule is to keep 
water in his stall or box. A horse should drink somewhere in the nature of eight to 
twelve gallons a day: that is to say, something like four or five buckets. If you water 
him at stated intervals he will either not get enough to drink, or he will have to drink 
too much at a time; if you keep the water with him he will drink it by pints and quarts 
throughout the day. 

Because the watering of a horse is so much simpler a matter than the feeding of it, 
do not run away with the idea that it is less important. If anything, it is more important, 
for there are probably more horses looking thin and poor b^ause of lack of water than 
because of lack of food. 

While we have our minds tuned in to the subject of a horse’s insides, let us consider 
thin horses, their cause and cure. 

There are three main reasons why horses become thin; Because they are not getting 
the right amount of food in proportion to the work they are doing; because they are 
getting unsuitable food, and so have indigestion; or because they have worms. 

I have already dealt with the first of these causes; here all I need do is to say that the 
commonest fault lies in giving horses too many oats and not enough hay, rather than 
the other way round. Do not forget that a horse must have bulk in some shape or form. 
Very approximately, a 16-hand horse that is being hunted three days a fortnight should 
get about 30 Ib. of food a day; if he is doing gentle hacking, 25 Ib. a day will be enough. 
The 5 lb. difference should be made up entirely of oats: he should probably get 8 lb. of 
oats less and 3 lb. of hay more—something on those lines, anyway. Remember that 
ungentle hacking—galloping, cantering, jumping, day after day—is as strenuous as or 
more strenuous than hunting. 

Now consider Cause 2. Has your horse got indigestion? You can often enough 
tell by examination of his droppings, which should be soft yet firm, and not too dark in 
colour; they should break as they fall to the ground. Whole oats passed in the droppings 
are a sure sign of indigestion. Then again, a horse with this trouble often displays the 
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same symptoms as a human being under the same conditions: in very plain English, it 
indulges in belching, farting, and belly-rumbling. 

Having decided that indigestion is the trouble, the next thing is to discover the cause. 
Is the forage of good quality—is the hay musty; is there too much clover in it, is it too 
new, are the oats dirty? Is the horse getting time both to eat his food and to digest it? 
. Lastly, are his teeth bad? 

Sometimes the back, the grinding, teeth become very sharp: then they can neither do 
their work properly—there are no jagged points on a grindstone—nor can they do it 
comfortably; the result is that the animal bolts his food. It is easy enough to feel sharp 
teeth if you put your hand into the horse’s mouth and run your fingers along his grinders. 
It is easy enough, too, for the sharp edges to be removed by filing, though it is better to 
employ a veterinary surgeon to do this wor^ than to allow the local blacksmith to do it. 
Many blacksmiths, especially those trained m the Army, can do it; but still more think 
they can and in reality cannot, with the result that it is the poor horse’s gums that get 
rasped, not his teeth. 

The first part of the cure of indigestion is the removal of the cause. Then it may 
be necessary to take further action. A physic ball may be wanted to clear away from 
the stomach any offending matter that is lodged there, and so give a fresh start (but the 
less a horse is physicked the better). Often enough a complete cure can be effected by 
giving some mild anti-acid, and the be^t to use is ordinary bicarbonate of soda. Give 
about a tablespoonful in his water, well stirred up, three times a day for a week, then 
gradually reduce it. 

A horse is very liable to suffer from worms, and if you can find no other reason for 
his poor condition suspect their presence: dullness of the coat, and tightness of the skin^ 
afford some indication. There are two sorts of worms, the tape-worm—parts of which 
may be seen in the droppings—and the red worm, which is invisible save under a 
microscope. My advice is: if you suspect worms consult a veterinary surgeon who will 
make the necessary tests and administer the right dose to meet the occasion. 

That disposes, as far as space allows, of the whole question of a horse’s insides, and 
we can turn with an easy mind to his outside, and consider its care and maintenance. 
First let us take bedding. 

To all intents and purposes there are three forms of bedding- straw, peat-moss 
litter, and sawdust. There is little doubt that the first is by far the best and pleasantest; 
and now that the country has become plough-minded again it should be within the reach 
of anyone’s pocket. In the past the high price of straw in grass countries has driven 
many people into the arms of the moss-litter and sawdust merchants. 

A straw bed should be put down either just before the horse gets his midday feed, 
or just before his first evening feed. The former is the better course, because many horses 
will lie down during the quiet of the afternoon that will not lie down at night. But it is 
more extravagant, since the bed is in use and being dirtied for three or four extra hours. 

It will greatly simplify the work of mucking out in the morning if you have a spare 
box or stall into which the horse can be removed temporarily. The really wet and 
dirty straw and the droppings must now be sorted from the cleaner straw; the former of 
course is thrown away while the latter is kept for use again. There are three ways of 
keeping it; the proper way is to spread it out of doors to dry in fine weather, and indoor^ 
in a drying shed in wet weather: if you adopt that procedure you will save 50 per cent, 
of your bedding bill. Alternatively, it may be spread out m a spare loose box or stall. 
The last and worst way is to pile it up in a damp, stinking heap, in the horse’s box. 
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Sometimes this last course is unavoidable, but every effort should be made to avoid it. 

Moss-httcr and sawdust need different handling to straw. These beds are left down 
semi-permanently; that is to say, they should stay down for a fortnight or three weeks 
at a time. Every day, and as often during the day as possible, all droppings and wet 
patches should be picked up and removed: the more often and thoroughly this is 
done, the longer will the bed last. Then, at the end of the fortnight, it will be found 
that the bed is getting thin and foul and needs renewing: the whole bed is taken out, 
and a new one put down. Before using either of these forms of bedding, make sure that 
the inside drains of the stable arc blocked, or the litter will find its way into them and 
cause endless trouble. 

Now we come to grooming, which has two quite distinct uses. The first use is 
to clean the horse and make it look respectable; tiie second is to massage the skin and 
muscles and promote condition and health 

The mere cleaning of a horse is a very quick and simple operation, and need not 
take more than five minutes a day: in that time, at any rate, you will remove all visible 
external dirt, though you will not deal with the grease which leaves such a tell-tale mark 
on the backs of your boots. 

Grooming for condition and complete cleanliness is a very different matter, and takes 
forty-five minutes daily, or more. First, on all but very thm-skinned horses, the external 
dirt IS brushed off body and legs with the dandy-brush; then the body brush is brought 
into play to remove the scurf and grease and at the same time to massage; lastly, a straw 
wisp IS used, purely for massage. 

This forty-five minutes will be almost entirely wasted if the body brush and the 
wisp are not used with the maximum force of the groom behind them. The brush 
should be forced as deep into the horse as it will go and then pushed back in a semi¬ 
circular head-to-tail motion, with the full weight of body and the full strength of arm 
behind it The wisp should be brought down with a bang, rather than used with a 
sweeping, brush-Iike motion. On no account, however, should either brush or wisp be 
used with any force whatever on the horse’s loins, for here there is no protection for the 
interna] organs and damage may quite easily result from a blow. The wisp is, anyhow, 
only used on the neck and body, and not on the limbs or head. 

The whole secret of successful grooming is to stand as far away from the horse as you 
can get while still being able to reach it with your lull strength behind your arm. most 
amateurs and far too many professionals stand close up against the horse, where they 
can by no stretch of the imagination or by any tour de main put any force at all behind 
their efforts. Even on the coldest winter’s day, in the coldest stable in the coldest part 
of England, you should he sweating like a pig (but has anybody ever seen a pig sweat?), 
and feel in urgent need of at least one whisky and soda, after grooming a horse for forty- 
five minutes m your shirt sleeves. 

The most satisfactory grooming routine is to brush the surface dirt off the animal 
before exercising, to groom it thoroughly with the body brush on return from exercise, and 
to indulge m fifteen to twenty minutes’ hard wisp-work before the evening feed. 

All this grooming business sounds like a lot of hard work, which is what it is. But, 
like chaff, while it is highly desirable it is not absolutely essential for the comparative 
health of a horse; for the racehorse it is essential; but for the hack and the hunter it is 
merely desirable. For the six war-time seasons my horses have never had an average of 
more than ten minutes’ grooming a day. I do not pretend that their coats have looked 
well; I do not pretend that the horses could not have earned more muscle. But 1 do 
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say that they have always averaged nearer two days a week than three days a fortnight— 
and long days at that. 

It pays to buy the best brushes you can get and to look after them. In buying dandy 
brushes, see that the backs are made in two parts, and that the two parts are screwed, 
not glued, on to one another. Body brushes need fairly frequent washing, as they get 
clogged with grease. To wash, stand them bristles down for some hours in strong soda 
water that reaches almost, but not quite, up to the top of the bristles. Then stand them 
for a few hours in strong salt and water (to harden the bristles), and finally dry them in the 
air or a warm room. The great thing is to see that the backs do not get wet. 

One water-brush should last you three lifetimes. On no account must any part of 
a horse be washed, except under the most exceptional and careful conditions (stained 
patches of a grey can be lightly sponged, a blue-bag being an admirable help). Nor, in 
my opinion, should the feet normally be washed, not because washing does them any 
harm—far from that it does them a great deal of good—but because it is impossible to 
wash them without wetting the heels, and the average groom is incapable of drying the 
heels thoroughly. Heels that are wetted and not dried are, in the stabled horse, very 
apt to crack or chap, and you may end by having a lame horse on your hands. So the 
only justifiable uses for a water brush are the damping of a mane, and the washing of a 
foot when a suspected prod makes absolute cleanliness essential. 

(Having sung this hymn of hate against washing—a hymn which is in tune with the 
songs of the vets and the really scientific horsemasters of the world—it is only fair to 
say that pit ponies are daily washed all over under shower baths, that no effort is made to 
dry them, that they seldom suffer from colds, cracked heels or any other similar complaint.) 

You should look upon it as a sin to bring a sweating horse into the stable. If he 
has such a long coat that you cannot bring him in cool, however slowly you ride the 
last mile or so, well, get him clipped. From every point of view it pays handsomely to 
keep a horse’s coat short by frequent clipping. The longer the coat, the harder it is to 
clean the horse and your own boots; the longer the coat the more he will sweat and the 
more he will take out of himself when doing fast work: in other words, the more food 
he will need. 

. Never allow a sound, healthy horse to be exercised in clothing. Grooms love to 
do it, because it makes their horses look sleek and shiny—makes them look, in fact, as 
though they had put a lot of hard work in behind a wisp or a body brush. But it is, 
surely, the height of folly to take a horse out in a rug on Monday for an hour’s trot 
round the roads, and then to stand him for an hour or so on Tuesday on a mountain-top 
in a north-easterly gale, without a rug, while hounds draw the jungle below you? 

Nothing is so bad for a horse as a fug—he wants unlimited fresh air, free from 
draughts. If you indulge in outside loose boxes, see to it that the top halves of the doors 
are only shut when it is raining or snowing through them into the box. Never mind, 
otherwise, how cold it is: make up for decreases in temperature by increases in clothing; 
adjust the clothing almost hour to hour, just as you adjust the oat ration. 

Now for the sick and lame horse: if you are at all doubtful of your ability to 
diagnose trouble and to cure it, call in a veterinary surgeon at the very start of the 
trouble—not when the animal is already half dead and you are in a panic. Not only 
that, try to get a vet that can handle a horse—for vets need nerve as much as horsemen 
do. Every vet may have the technical knowledge necessary to deal with a horse, but 
quite a number of them are more at home with poms in drawing-rooms than with 
cantankerous thoroughbred horses in stables. Having had the vet, do exactly what he 
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tells you. We all of us carry out to the letter a “Plenty of work” order, hut what about 
the “Bathe it every four hours, and don’t ndc him for a month”? 

If it is at all possible—but consult the vet on this point—get a sick or lame horse 
out of the stable as often as practicable, even if it is only for a yard or two. Reduce 
the oats almost to vanishing point oats spell hot blood, and hot blood suits no complaint. 
Replace them by easily digested foods—green food, bran, boiled feeds, and so on Put 
on extra clothing, for the horse will have to rely almost entirely on clothing to keep up 
his body temperature when he is without heating foods or exercise. 

With a modern machine, clipping is not a terribly difficult affair: expert knowledge 
is needed in marking the horse out—that is, in deciding just where to clip and where not 
to clip. For, with all but the hairiest and most common of horses it is now usual to 
leave the hair on the legs and the saddle-patch on the back: it is in the exact delineation of 
these undipped parts that skill is wanted. At the lop of each foreleg there is a natural 
groove, which slopes downwards from the front of the leg on either side: that is your 
boundary. On the hind leg, you should take a dead straight line from a point one 
hand's breadth above the hock to that little depression which lies just below the point of 
the stifle. Nothing looks worse than a saddle patch protruding beneath a saddle it is 
easily avoided if you put the saddle in position when you are dipping, and make the 
saddle-patch an inch all round smaller than the saddle. 

“Trimming,” which is the smartening up of the mane and tail—barbers use the same 
expression about our own male heads—is a far more difficult operation than dipping. 
In peace time, too, a man’s whole social reputation may depend upon the way in which his 
horse's mane is plaited, or its tail pulled. Heaven forbid that 1 should attempt to offer 
guidance on such a sacred subject. Seek, I pray you, advice and experience from the 
nearest stud-groom; better still, take Dobbin along with you and have his hair permed— 
or whatever the right term is—by the great man in person. 

Lastly, what of the title of this article—the stable? Well, at least two books have 
been written on that subject alone, and 1 have left myself a couple of dozen words or so 
in which to expound the whole gospel of “Stabhng your Horse.” 

Any stable that is large enough, free from draughts, and free from damp, is a good 
stable. That is all there is to it* a horse must be able to lie down; he must be warm; 
and he must be dry. I have already said that fresh air is vital to a horse’s body; so is 
companionship in some form to his soul. If you cannot keep a wife, a husband, or 
even a lover for him, then see to it that his box opens on to the great wide world, and 
that he can look out of it—give him, if you can, an outside box 

Having advocated an outside box, perhaps the height of equine luxury, it may come 
ill now to talk about stalls. But I should like to impress upon the impecunious that 
horses can still live in stalls: boxes have become the fashion, and a very good fashion. 
But the fact remains that, if you can keep a horse in a stall or not at all—well he certainly 
will not die in a stall. Our grandfathers kept almost all their horses m stalls. I have 
kept a thoroughbred horse, hard hunted, in a stall for six years, and he is still alive and 
kicking, very much kicking at times. A stall is perfectly all right until you have a sick 
horse. A sick horse can move round a box and make some pretence at keeping his 
circulation going; but he cannot move about a stall. 

Recently there has been a craze for mangers set on the ground. Some genius—I 
suspect a manger manufacturer—discovered that horses in nature ate grass straight off 
the ground; therefore the stabled horse must eat off the ground, too. For a time any 
horse worth calling a horse was fed out of a ground-manger. Sooner or later, of course, 
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it either lamed itself by falling into this monstrosity, or else it died of colic from eating 
all the impurities—dead rats killed by the terriers, hens’ feathers, or its own droppings— 
which found their way into it. 

If the modern ground manger has nothing to commend it, neither has the old- 
fashioned hay rack set high on the wall. Whenever a horse eats hay out of such a rack 
he fills his eyes, ears, and mane with hay seeds which, if they do no harm, certainly give 
added trouble to his groom. Hay is best fed either from a hay net or from a rack set at 
the same level as the manger. 

At the moment one of my two horses, a grandson of the great Hurry On, is, as I 
have ]ust said, suffering the indignity of living in a stall. The other is m a makeshift 
loose box. This loose box was, m private life, a coal house. A “postern gate” has 
been cut in the mam door, through which the horse can look out, though he cannot get 
his head out of it (To have taken the door off its hinges, sawn it in half and so made a 
proper double door would have entailed, literally, taking the roof off the building.) In 
one corner of the box we have fitted a manger; this is a triangular affair, in the shape of 
an equilateral triangle, of side 2 ft Immediately below the manger is a shelf, rather a 
cunning affair it is, on which the bucket of water stands. Half the bucket’s nm is under 
the manger, half protrudes from beneath it; since only half the bucket rests on its shelf 
it is kept in position by a quick-release strap passing round it just beneath the rim. 
Across another corner a board, 2 ft. 6 m. high has been fastened, making another 
equilateral triangle, of side about 3 ft. This is the hayrack. Thus the horse is fashionable 
enough to have a ground-level hay rack. In the centre of the wall opposite the door is 
firmly set an iron ring to which the horse can be tied. The floor is of concrete, there 
being no drams. The box is lighted by a 12-volt car battery and one headlamp, the 
battery only needing recharging twice each winter. 

I mention these domestic matters in detail to show what can be done by improvisation 
far too many people think that they can only keep horses if their stables were designed 
by Inigo Jones or Sir Christopher Wren. In the box I have described resides, I may say, 
the future winner of the Grand National. 

This article has not done more than skim over the surface of Stable Management, 
which IS a subject upon which many large books have been written. If you are 
disappointed not to find here detailed advice on some particular subject, remember that 
this is but a chapter m the Book of the Horse, it is not in itself a Book of the Stable. 


t 



BITTING 

By D W, E. BROCK 

HERE'S a key to every horse’s mouth.” True, there is But it is 
not the key the old saying would have us think—it is not some bit or 
other, a patent gadget of rings and levers, perhaps. The key to a 
horse’s mouth is the initial breaking of the horse and his subsequent 
handling. Every horse, till man gets hold of him, has a perfect mouth; 
the poor brute that “pulls like a train” has suffered such a mauling 
at the hands of some ham-fistcd rider or so-called “breaker ” that his original perfect 
mouth has been de-sensitised and made numb and hard. 

Let us first of all be quite clear that no bit can compel a horse to stop Attach, if 
you like, a stout chain to the front axle of your car and bring it, via a high geared windlass, 
to the driver’s hand. Will the tightening of the chain have any effect on the car? Very 
well—nor will the hardest pull on a rein compel a horse to stop. 

He does in practice stop for one, or both, of two reasons. First, there is the 
“association of ideas”, the feci of the rein brings the bit into action and that causes him 
discomfort or even pam; he soon learns that on stopping, this discomfort or pam ceases. 
Second, there is with some bits a certain amount of mechanical stopping effect: the 
horse’s lower jaw, and with it his head, may be levered downwards and inwards towards 
his chest; his head bends at the poll, thus co^^stneting his windpipe and, to a limited 
extent, cutting off his air supply. But the principal effect which any bit has on a horse 
is through the “association of ideas” theory. 

Before we can understand shoeing we want to know about the horse’s foot; before 
we can understand bitting we must know something about his mouth. Open a horse’s 
mouth. You will find that he has, of course, a tongue; this is sensitive, but very mobile. 
There are top lips and bottom lips, which meet at a corner: lips and comer are, again, 
sensitive and comparaftively immobile. There are two sets of teeth, which are neither 
sensitive (externally) nor mobile. Between the two sets of teeth are flesh-covered bars: 
these consist of bone very lightly covered with flesh, and are very sensitive and quite 
immobile. Now let the horse shut his mouth again. Look behind the lower jaw and 
you will find a narrow groove running from side to side of the jaw; this is the “chin 
groove ” and, like the bars, consists of sharp, easily damaged, sensitive bone lightly 
covered with flesh and skm. 

Now we can go ahead and talk about bits. If you go into a saddler’s shop you may 
see glass cases containing several dozen different shapes of bit, and you may be tempted 
to think that bitting is a devilish complicated subject. It is nothing of the sort for, despite 
the saddler’s showcase, there are only three kinds of bit—a snaffle, a curb bit, and a 
combination of the two known as a Pelham, All the bits in the glass cases fall into one 
or other of those three families. 

There are many sorts of snaffle: jointed snaffle, straight bar snaffle, twisted snaffle, 
gag snaffle, rubber snaffle, vulcanite snaffle, half-moon snaffle, puckle snaffle, thorn 
snaffle, chain snaffle—that will do for the present. But they are all “direct action” bits 
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That is to say, by themselves, they act solely by the association of ideas. You at one end 
pull a strap: at the other end the strap pulls a piece of metal or other matter up against 
the sensitive lips of the horse, causing him discomfort. If he stops, you let go of the 
strap, and the discomfort ceases; if he does not stop you pull harder, and the discomfort 

becomes pain—on the “that’ll larn him” principle 

Now then, supposing you pull on the reins and the horse stops, but you in turn do 
not then play your part in the game and relax the reins. What then? The discomfort 
continues; the horse may become terrified by it and run auay; more likely he will grin 
and bear it—literally grin, for his lips are being stretched by the bit forced up into the 
corners of them. In time, familiarity will breed contempt and that corner, instead of 
being sensitive to the lightest touch of the bit, will become hardened and indifferent to 
the strongest tug. 

There are two main types of snaffles: unjointed, or plain, and jointed. When the 
reins attached to the unjointed bit are felt the bit slips up the mouth until it first touches, 
then stretches, the corners of the lips, but that is all. If the reins of a jointed snaffle are 
felt, the bit does to a certain extent slip up the mouth, but at the same time the two ends 
of it close in, with a severe pinching effect—a much more painful matter than the mere 
stretching of the plain bit. 

Here we must consider the effect of a running martingale on these two bits. First, 
the plain bit: the rein runs from the rider’s hand downwards to the ring of the martingale, 
and then upwards to the bit. Thus a pull on the rein causes the bit to move downwards 
against the horse’s bottom jaw rather than backwards against the corners of his lips; 
It tends, therefore, to make him relax his lower jaw, and to bend his head at the poll. 
So it has a certain amount of mechanical stopping power. 

Now for the jointed bit used with a running martingale. Again, a feel on the rings 
causes the ends of the bit to move downwards; the ends thus compress the horse’s lips 
and pinch them against his teeth or bars, causing unjustifiable and indeed undesirable 
pain. The only snaffle that should ever be used mth a running martingale is, therefore, the 
unjointed snaffle. 

Some unjointed snaffles are not quite straight, but curve slightly forwards when in 
the horse’s mouth: these are known as half-moon or mullen snaffles. They give more 
room than the straight bar for the horse’s tongue, and are the mildest of all bits. The 
tongue, as we have seen, is very mobile; it is probably no more sensitive than the bars. 
By its mobility it can relieve the rest of the mouth of a good deal of the deadening, 
numbing, effect of constant pressure from the bit, and so any bit that took all the pressure 
off the tongue would be a severe bit: we shall meet this again when discussing curb bits. 

The reins of a gag snaffle pass through the bit and merge into the head-stall of the 
bridle. A feel on the reins therefore not only secures considerable leverage from the 
horse’s poll, but raises the bit straight up into the corner of the mouth. A gag—which 
is by no means the cruelly severe bit which it is so often painted—is essentially a head¬ 
raising bit. Now, head-raising has no stopping effect on the horse—on the contrary, 
a horse can run away rather easier with his head up. It is only used on horses which 
**bore,” that is to say which pull with their heads lowered. Since it has no stopping 
effect of its own it should, in theory at any rate, always be used m conjunction with a 
curb bit. (But the theorists will tell you that no snaffle ought ever to be used save in 
conjunction with a curb.) 

Another family of snaffles is fitted with cheeks. By themselves, these cheeks merely 
assist in the steering of the animal, by pressing against the outside of his mouth. If, 
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however, the top ends of the cheeks are secured to the headstall by means of keepers 
the bit is prevented from sliding up the mouth, and acts against the bars; it thus joins 
the family of mechanical, as well as psychological, stopping devices. 

A variation of this is the ‘^puckle snaffle”; here the cheeks are replaced by small 
studs on the insides of the rings of the bit; these studs press against the bottoms of the 
bit-headstall, and have much the same effect as the cheeks and keepers of the other bit. 

The mouthpieces of bits are normally made of steel; if a particularly severe bit is 
wanted the steel is twisted (the Arabs go even farther and add thorns of steel to their bits); 
if a particularly mild bit is needed the mouthpiece is made of rubber or vulcanite, 

The principal point to watch in fitting a snaffle is the width of the bit in relation to 
the horse’s mouth. If it is too wide (most thoroughbred horses need cob-sized bits) a 
jointed snaffle will sag in the middle of the mouth and will tend to allow the horse to get 
his tongue over the bit—an evasion which renders the creature virtually master of its 
nder. On the other hand, too narrow a bit will rub the sides of the mouth and create 
sores. 

In adjusting a snaffle in the horse’s mouth you should make sure that the bit is just 
touching, but not in any way wrinkling, the comers of the mouth. 

Now we come to curb bits and double bridles. A curb bit relies for its stopping 
effect principally upon the “association of ideas” but also quite considerably on its 
mechanical power, obtained through the principle of leverage. 

Place a rod of metal through a horse’s mouth, so that it rests on his sensitive bars. 
Tie this rod firmly in position, by a thong passing round the bottom jaw. At each end 
of the rod fasten a metal sidepiece, at right angles to the rod and running in a downwards 
direction. Pull backwards on the ends of these sidepieces, and what happens? The mouth- 
, piece is forced back against the sensitive bars by the side pieces, which act as levers whose 
fulcrums are the points of contact of the mouthpiece with the sensitive bars. Of course, 
as any mathematician will tell you, the longer the sidepieces the greater will be the leverage. 

That is the principle of the curb bit. The bit is kept in position because it is hung 
from the top of the horse’s head, the two sidepieces being extended upwards to accom¬ 
modate the hanging tackle—namely the bit-headstall of the bridle. The bit is more or 
less firmly tied to the horse’s jaw by means of the curb chain which, being attached to each 
end of the mouthpiece, passes round the jaw. The leverage is applied by means of the 
reins which act on the bottoms of the sidepieces. 

There are, of course, certain refinements. Horsemen being at the best of times 
mutton-fisted and insecure of seat, it is undesirable that the very least feeling of the rein 
should instantly be magnified by the levers and passed to the horse’s mouth. Accordingly 
a certain amount of play is allowed, through the loose adjustment of the curb chain. 
Were there to be no curb chain at all, the backward and upward pull of the reins would 
cause the bar of the bit to slip upwards in the horse’s mouth—to act rather like a straight 
bar snaffle (remember, if you are trying to work out the mechanics of all this, that the 
tops of the sidebars are not firmly fixed, but are free, within certain limits, to move back¬ 
wards or forwards or upwards on the ends of the bit-headstall). On the other hand, a 
very tight curb chain would mean that the top of the sidebars could never move forward, 
and the bit would be in effect a perfect lever. So we compromise, and allow some slight 
play by a slightly slack curb chain. That is a point we shall return to when considering 
the adjustment of the bit. 

Very much the same effect, of a safety valve for the rider’s clumsiness, is produced 
by the fact that in many bits the mouthpiece is not rigidly fixed to the sidebars but can 
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move slightly up and down them. A sliding mouthpiece is less severe, therefore, than a 
fixed one. 

It might be thought that a chain passing round the back of the horse’s jaw would 
soon rub a sore. So it would, had not Nature thoughtfully supplied the “chin groove” 
in which the chain can he. This groove is lined with insensitive gristle, though the edges 
of the groove are lightly covered pieces of bone, which are easily damaged and rubbed 
raw if the chain rides over them. 

We have already seen that the tongue acts as a relief for the bars of the bit. Some 
curb bits are fitted with ports into which the tongue fits. These ports may be quite low 
or very high, naturally, the lower the port the less severe the bit, since the tongue is still 
allowed to take some of the pressure off the bars. A very high port—seldom seen nowa¬ 
days—acts as an upwards lever on the roof of the mouth, it is severe to the stage of 
brutality. 

Most bits are grooved, or roughened, on one side. Normally a bit should be so 
sewn into the bridle that the smooth side is next the bars, but for a horse with a very dead 
mouth the roughened side may legitimately be brought against them. 

A horse that throws its head about a great deal is very apt to reverse the bit m the 
mouth. To obviate this the bit is anchored by means of a lipstrap. This is a thin leather 
strap which, fastened at either end to the cheeks of the bit, passes through an extra ring on 
the curb chain. 

A curb bit, as we have seen, compels a horse to relax his lower jaw. That is all 
right as far as it goes, but it is not quite what we want. What we do want is that the 
head should first be raised slightly, and then that the lower jaw should be relaxed, the chin 
coming in towards the upper chest. To obtain this result we always use a curb bit in 
conjunction with a very light snaffle: with the snaffle we raise the head, with the curb 
bit we force a relaxation of the lower jaw. The two bits together comprise a Double 
Bridle. 

The fitting of such a bridle is obviously a delicate and important matter. First, 
the snaffle, or bridoon as it is sometimes called, should be htted fairly high in the mouth! 
Then, across the bars of the mouth lies the curb bit. The curb chain must lie smoothly 
in its groove; if any link of the chain is twisted it will press against the edges of the 
groove, causing a sore. 

How tight should the curb chain be? The answer is—far tighter than is generally 
the case. We have seen that the quicker the chain arrests the forw'ard motion of the 
top of the bit the more severe will be the bit, and that unless it does arrest it the principle 
of the lever ceases to apply and the curb operates as a snaffle. It vastly amuses me to 
watch the fitting of the curb bit by so many of the people who maintain that no horse is 
ndeable in a snaffle; they know so little about this, their pet instrument, that they hang 
the curb chain so loose that it has no sort of effect: thus they convert their much trumpeted 
curb bit into a much despised snaffle. There is an old, old story that a certain well-known 
general of the Colonel Blimp school once remarked “There are three sorts of a fool: 
there’s the fool; the damn Tool; and the man who hunts m a snaffle.” Often and often 
have I noticed the gallant general hunting his charger with the Peshawar Vale, its curb 
chain hanging in festoons about the noble creature’s knees. 

The proper way to fasten a curb chain is this* hang one end link on the off-side 
hook. Then, standing on the near side of the horse twist the chain in a clockwise 
direction until it is quite smooth; hang the end link on the near-side hook with the thumb¬ 
nail downwards, hang the desired link on the hook with the thumbnail upwards In 
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that way the chain will han^ smoothly in the groove. Lastly, fasten the lip strap quite 
loosely. 

Jf a running martingale is used at all with a double bridle it should be used on the 
curb reins, since the object of the martingale is to act downwards, that of the snaffle to 
act upwards. 

Lastly we come to the third of our senes of bits—the Pelham. This is nothing more 
than a curb and snaffle combined in one. Round the junction of mouthpiece and cheeks 
are fastened rings, one on each side. To these are attached reins, which thus convert 
them and the mouthpiece into an ordinary straight bar snaffle. But the bit is fitted 
with cheeks, just like an ordinary curb, with reins coming to the bottom of the cheeks: 
thus, the cheeks and the mouthpiece, together with the curb chain, form an ordinary 
curb bit. 

The advantage of the Pelham lies in the fact that it is much less of a mouthful for a 
horse than the bit and bridoon of the double bridle. Its disadvantage is due to the fact 
that, if the mouthpiece is placed correctly in the mouth to act as a snaffle, it is too high 
to act as a bit. The solution is found by hanging it low in the mouth. When the top 
snaffle rein is felt, it slips up the mouth and acts as the snaffle. But the top rein must 
then be momentarily slackened before the bottom rein is brought into play, to enable 
the mouthpiece to drop back down the mouth again, and take up its “curb bit” position 
across the bars. This calls for a nicer handling of the reins than most of us are capable 
of giving them. 

So much for the three types of bit. Which type should you use in your horse's 
mouth? Here is where the fun starts! 

Those who like to fancy that others think they arc expert and knowledgeable horsemen 
will tell you that no horse is a proper ride unless he is balanced (which is quite true) and 
that no horse can be properly balanced unless he is ridden in a double bridle—unless, 
that IS to say, he will give his lower jaw and “flex” (which is quite untrue). 

' I say that it is quite untrue because most horses in their wild, unbroken state are 
“perfectly balanced.” Yet they were not born with bits in their mouths. The truth is 
that a horse’s perfect natural balance is usually upset by the so-called expert breaker. 
He is so obsessed with this balance business that he cannot and will not believe that God 
knows more about it than he does, with the result that he feels compelled to alter the 
young horse's natural balance however perfect it may have been. Then, because he has 
produced an animal with bad balance and faulty head carriage he thinks he must show 
his skill and science by advocating the use of a senes of levers in the riding of it. 
(Perhaps the reader is already beginning to realise that J do not belong to the “double 
bridle school.”) 

Here I will interpose a perfectly true little story. Last hunting season I arranged to 
visit a pack in the Midlands and also arranged, by letter, to hire a horse with them. 
The horse duly arrived at the Meet in a double bridle. It went remarkably badly in it, 
and gave me the idea that it had never had such a conglomeration of scrap iron in its 
mouth before, and never wanted it again. I said something of the sort to its owner, who 
replied, “That’s quite true: we always ride him in a snaffle ourselves. But we didn’t 
know what sort of a man you were and were afraid you would think the horse wasn’t 
properly turned out in a snaffle.” 1 thoroughly sympathise with him, for that is just 
what so many dolts and dunderheads who come out hunting do think. 

There is quite a body of these dunderheads who fear that if they appear with a 
snaffle bridle they will be thought to be inexpert, unscientific, mutton-fi^ited horsemen. 
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Poor dears! Among the most scientific of horsemen are the “Forward Seat” exponents, 
who are so constantly delighting us with those little homilies on the Centre of Gravity 
and other physical phenomena. Foremost amongst these forward seatites is Captain 
Piero Santini. In his book, Riding Reflections, Santini says: “Any tune required can 
be played on a horse’s mouth with a snaffle, for all depends on the capability of the 
performer; the greater it happens to be the more simple the instrument needed—the 
more limited it is, the more help he will require from the power given by leverage. . . . 
As a general rule a horseman’s ability, so far as his hands are concerned, can almost be 
measured—in inverse ratio—from the weight of the steel in his horse’s mouth.” Laugh 
that off, you scientific ones! Santini goes on to add that “Bad mouths are made, not 
born . . . hardness of mouth and similar acquired defects are often past correction and 
therefore oblige us to have recourse to the more complicated varieties of mouth gear.” 
It is seldom that I find myself agreeing either with an Italian or an advanced Forward 
Sitter, but I agree with every word Santini has written on this subject. 

As a postscript may I add that I have just been through my hunting diaries for the 
last ten years. I have hunted during that time twenty-one horses kept under my own 
jurisdiction in all sorts of countries, in England and Ireland, sometimes as a member of 
somebody else’s field, sometimes as huntsman. Most of these horses have been 
thoroughbred, many of them have been raced, one of them had been a noted runaway. 

I have never used anything but a plain snaffle, generally a straight bar snaffle with a 
vulcanite mouthpiece. I have not got exceptionally good hands, and I have got an 
exceptionally wash-bally sort of seat. In future, if I am unlucky enough to become 
possessed of a horse with a really bad mouth I am not going to put a double bridle in it. 
Rather, I shall try some form of bitless bridle that acts, as does a Kineton noseband, on 
the nostrils. 




HORSE HARNESS ORNAMENTS 

(Horse Brasses) 

By H. S. RICHARDS 

ORIGIN 

HE origin of these quaint survivals of our old English country life was 
the Amulet or Talisman. An Amulet was a charm worn by or attached 
or suspended to a person or animal as a protection against all evil, 
disease and misfortune, and as a medium of good luck. 

Ever since the dawn of the world men have been hedged about by 
a belief in the hyper-natural. Inextricably tangled with religious 
observances, both pagan and Christian, this belief has developed with time, and becomes 
so deeply implanted that it is now almost ineradicable, and even in these enlightened days 
has its last stronghold (in tlie minds of the credulous of all classes) in a half-ashamed belief 
in fortune-telling. The influence of this belief in the hyper-natural has coloured each 
facet of everyday life since the first families gathered together for safety from the enemy 
that was known and the stranger without the gates; about it has grown up a wealth of 
fancies and of folk-lore which “Christianity has baptised but has not succeeded m 
destroying. “ Many of these fancies have sprung direct from the ancient beliefs of the 
first civilisations of the East. Some are common, at least in their imphcation, to many 
lands, others have purely local significance; some are merely grotesque, but all are interest¬ 
ing as side-hghts on a lime not so very long past when the whole of the waking life of a 
simple man was bound about by the taboos and sanctions necessary to propitiate the 
unseen forces of nature. 

For in those early days there was a great wonder and mystery in life. Man walked 
in fear and solemnity, with Heaven above his head and Hell below his very feet. There 
were wonders everywhere—in the rainbow, in the comet, the thunder, and the wind. 
The Devil, too, raged openly upon the earth—laughed loudly m the night-time, skulked 
behind the hedgerows, clawed the dying sinner, pounced on the unbaptised babe and 
twisted the hmbs of the epileptic. A Foul Fiend was by Everyman’s side. And so 
the wearing of amulets began, Everyman pinning his faith thereon to avert the dread 
influence of the Evil Eye. “From ghouhes and ghaisties and long-legitty beasties, and 
Things that go bump in the Night, Good Lord deliver us”—so runs the old Scots litany, 
an echo of the days when to both simple folk and lettered the “ghoulies and ghaisties” 
and the lurking influences of another world than ours were as real as the beasts of the 
field, the hearthstone and the roof-tree. Folk-lore~the handing down of popular 
tradition by word of mouth from generation to generation—is well worth a little study 
to anyone with a sense of the past. 

' The ancient Chaldeans and Egyptians wore amulets of various forms, and the Celtic, 
Saxon, Roman and Norse nations were all addicted to the cult. The Jews’ Phylactery 
was essentially an amulet, and even in the days of the Old Testament we find them becoming 
a menace to the religious authorities. Judges VIII—21 refers to “Ornaments on camels’ 
necks” (Revised Version: “As crescents or ornaments like the moon”), and Isaiah III—18 
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warns the Jewish women that their amulets might be taken from them. They were known 
m China—Sir John Pratt writes of a pair of pottery figures, two horses saddled and 
fighting, T’ang Dynasty, a.d. 620-907 On the crupper and flank straps are four decorated 
medallions and also a face-piece, and on the strap from the saddle to round the neck are 
more medallions. Again, in Nubia complete sets of pre-Roman horse-trappings with 
amulets were found In later times we find the Milan Council, in 1565, ordering the 
Italian clergy to punish severely those who made or sold these articles for superstitious 
purposes. 

Their introduction to this country is rather obscure The Roman Invasion of 95 
was quite likely the first occasion. Copper was known and worked 3,500 years b c , 
and we have the discovery of Roman types in the British excavations at Cacrleon. 
Various tribes from Eastern Europe added their quota from time to time, and greater 
quantities appeared during the Crusade period—it is probable that the returning Crusaders 
brought them back as souvenirs from their campaigns in the Holy Land and elsewhere, 
and It IS likely that some were brought over by tinkers and traders. 

Direct evidence of their actually being made in this country does not appear until 
the eighteenth century. No brass was made in England until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (about 1558-1603), and casting began about the middle of the seventeenth 
century Casting of brass was only just beginning to be known very early in the 
eighteenth century, and did not become an organised industry until 1800, so it must 
be presumed that so far as English horse harness ornaments are concerned none were 
made commercially much before 1800. 

There is evidence of their use in the time of Charles IT, for a print in the British 
Museum shows a funeral coach of that time drawn by horses wearing horse brasses; 
nevertheless they did not become generally popular until the accession of Queen Victoria, 
when many new patterns were made to commemorate her Coronation. Many more 
appeared on her marriage, and still more at the 1887 and Diamond Jubilees. These 
brasses of the nineteenth century were not bought or made in connection with the 
superstition that was attached to amulets, though even to-day there are many who believe 
in lucky mascots or charms, and that it is courting trouble to upset salt, break a mirror, 
and so forth—even so, no one really believes that the most expensive motor mascot of 
St. Christopher will keep the driver out of danger or the Magistrate’s Court! They 
were simply chosen according to the buyer’s taste or requirements. There is no doubt, 
however, that these amulets were the forerunners of the horse brass, and of all other 
crests, trade-marks, badges, mascots, etc., of the present day. 

Designs 

Designs were of many types. Every country, and every province of every country, 
had its own peculiar fancies. Patterns were many and varied, but the most favoured 
of the many charms were those whose designs emanated from the sun, moon and stars. 

The Crescent, from the moon, was a common symbol, an object of worship and 
veneration throughout the old and new worlds. By this symbol the goddess Isis was 
recognised by many as the reigning goddess of heaven and earth. This lunar crescent 
has not been traced back to the Stone Age, but Etruscan, Roman and Celtic burial- 
places have revealed specimens. It is typical of Time, reckoning by months, and was 
appropriated by the Romans to Diana, the goddess to whom horses were at certain 
seasons sacrificed. The matrons of Rome wore this ornament as a protection against 
witchcraft. 
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The Crescent w^s usually hung with the points turned upwards, a method derived 
from Northern Europe, but there are some specimens in existence that are hung with the 
points turned downwards. This latter method was favoured in Italy. This variation 
in style might be explained by the fact that as the position of the moon is astronomical. 
Its appearance would of course vary according to the point from which it was viewed 
in the young moon, for example, the points of the crescent would appear to turn upwards 
more and more the nearer the Tropics it is observed, whereas in southern latitudes, when 
the moon is almost vertically above the point of the horizon, it will appear at sunset 
to be lying on its back (in the way of holding water). 

Another method of producing the crescent amulet was to join two boars’ tusks together 
by means of a thong looped for suspension. This naturally resulted in the points of the 
crescent hanging downwards, A lunar crescent with points turned downwards, joined 
by a metal band, has been found at Wroxhall, Wilts. Many metal crescents of Italian 
make reproduce the thinness and sharpness of the curves where the prototypes had been 
made from boars’ tusks The tusks were sometimes tipped with bails to prevent splitting. 

On the Babylonian monument to King Assur-Nazir-Pal, erected in the ninth century 
B c., the sun, moon, and other emblems are displayed above the king and also as pendants 
round the neck, the sun being represented as an eight-point star within a circle, and the 
moon as part of a disc. The pendant round the neck is a lunar crescent pure and simple. 

Other variations of the lunar crescent worn by horses in Celtic times have a considerable 
affinity with the perforated disc or brooch of modern Scottish make. The fact that several 
crescents of the same pattern were often found together suggests that m Celtic times the 
horse wore a number of amulets of the same device, as he still does to-day. Carved 
figures of horses decorated with lunar crescents are found on the Arch of Septimus Severus 
and on the Trajan Column in Rome, and another shows a carter driving a horse which 
has a crescent hanging from its chest-band (hence Monde Lunatum), while in the Room 
of Christian Antiquities in the British Museum there is a ^et of bronze phalaroe or horse- 
trappings consisting of lion heads (facing front), and at the end of the trappings lunar 
crescents, points down, the points being capped with balls. 

It IS believed by some authorities that the symbol of the horseshoe, a sign of good 
luck in these days, owes its origin to the crescent. 

The Heart, another common design, is also found in great variety, being shown as 
d shield, seed, arrow or bull’s head, etc. Very few examples of it are found abroad. 
As a device it is among the oldest, being used by the Egyptians on the horse to protect 
its owner. 

Horse Brasses, as we know them to-day, may be divided into two main sections— 
Figure Subjects, of which about 7(X) different designs exist, and Pattern Brasses, consisting 
almost entirely of geometrical forms, of which approximately 1,000 designs are known. 
There are also many different types of horse brass—face-pieces, bells, fiyers or ter rets, 
plumes, hame-plates, ear-bosses and studs, and martingales—but designs are almost 
entirely traditional, and no enterprising individual has yet put on the market something 
different from the stereotyped forms. The best the makers have done has been to bring 
out new patterns such as trade-marks—saddlers’ and harness-makers’ brasses advertising 
their businesses. Many of these were made to order, but not in large quantities. Some 
men would have their names or initials, or the horse’s name, their crest, etc., cast in or 
engraved: these too were not made m great quantities, but all conformed to set standards 
and were incidental to designs set up for generations. The old Birmingham and Walsall 
makers who produced these brasses were part and parcel of the “Industrial Revolution.’* 




From top left to right: Royal Regalia Cross, Crescent Brass (dwived from early Saracen type which Is 
not enclosed> Cross Keys (St Peter's emblem), Prince of Wales Feathers, St Andrew's Cross of 
Scotland, Bull (probably private crest), South Country, Sussex Brass, Tally Ho (possibly brewery origin), 
Sussex Horse type, the Horee (origin unknown), origin unknown, th^ Swan, the Windmill, Flying Pegasus 
(one of three known varieties), the Mitre (Scottish), the Barrel (brewery brass), Romany origin (one of 
the four card sequence brasses), Skull and Cross Bones (rare type), the Lion (early example of several 
t}rpes){ one of the Jumbo and Alice, Peacock (most unusual especially shape), Irish Harp, Royal Exchange 
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They were Masters, employing journeymen craftsmen, and were profoimd individualists. 
They had no “Art Experts’" on their staffs m those days, which perhaps was all to the good, 
as otherwise we might see designs in horse brasses that are abominations. Since 1910, 
indeed, many modern brass-founders have produced these atrocities to inveigle beginner 
collectors, their usual method being to copy the old frames and insert central figures of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, dancing girl, lady-and-rose, Crinoline Lady, ships, Lincoln Imps, 
and even grotesque heads of continental design. These were mainly sold by pseudo¬ 
antique dealers and “gift shops.” 

Apart from these imitations, however, very little attempt has been made to produce 
new and original designs This may be attributed to our mechanical age, but for this 
reason alone the maintenance of the tradition by legitimate means has its appeal, 
particularly in view of the fact that the industry is now almost extinct 

Collecting 

“Collecting something” seems to be an inherent trait in most nations, the British 
in particular Collectors have various tastes Perfection in taste is the faculty of 
obtaining the greatest possible pleasure from those interests which are attractive to one’s 
nature. But why one should receive pleasure from some particular objects and not 
others is no more to be asked or answered than why one likes one thing and dislikes 
another. 

A collection of Horse Brasses forms one of the most interesting records of English 
rural life, and is a most fascinating and instructive hobby, for apart from their intrinsic 
value these brasses have much to commend themselves. Mythology, Superstition, History, 
Commerce, Locality, Folk-lore and Customs, are all embodied in their being; they have 
a definite decorative value and are comparatively inexpensive. 

In most of our Colonies many British settlers have specimen brasses hanging in their 
homes, thus forming a pleasant reminder of their native land In the United States 
of America horse-brass collecting is becoming very popular, and has been taken up by 
many of the American Forces over here, who have purchased and despatched them 
to their homes. 

As we have already seen. Horse Brasses may be divided into two main sections— 
Figure Subjects and Pattern Btasses. Of these, the figure subject brasses (mainly cast 
brasses) are the more popular. They embrace many designs—animals, birds, ships, 
anchors, heraldic and Masonic emblems, or commemorative figures, celebrities, and 
agricultural subjects. Mention may be made of some of the rarest types of figure subject 
brass—horse’s head in shoe, facing right; fish; winged crescent; swastika, churchwarden 
pipes; Cleopatra’s Needle; dancing bear (no staff); haystack, sheep; trees; nfiemen 
and golfers; Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, Indian chief’s head, Statue of Liberty 
(these four last from the United States). It is interesting to note how few brasses exist 
representing sheep, pigs, and fish, since these have been great industries in this country 
since early Saxon days. 

There are many brasses of which the origin and meaning are obscure and controversial; 
for example, one brass representing a regal lady upon a gaily caparisoned horse led by 
a page is described as “ Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury”—most pictures depict Queen Elizabeth 
on this occasion as wearing riding costume, not court dress. Another subject is” Banbury 
Cross,” but it is more likely to be the Great Seal of Queen Victoria (not the Great Seal 
of England). Another of a templc-like building has many descriptions, “The Old 
Royal Exchange, London,” “The Tower of Babel,” “The Great Exhibition Buildings,” 
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‘‘An Old Sun Temple” (the latter suggested by the laie Canon H Stanley) is most likely 
correct Other examples arc brasses of Queen Victoria bearing the date 1870 (why 1870"^), 
and a brass with StalTordshire knot marked N S O.T A 

Pattern Brasses consist almost entirely of geometrical designs, and arc not so sought 
after by most collectors for the reason that many are machine-made light stampings, 
and some aie die-castings The discerning collector may at times discover an early 
hand-made brass, pierced or otherwise, which is a very desirable piece, and many of the 
earhest stamped brasses too are an acquisition to any collector Cast pattern brasses 
are also numerous, and as a general rule are not so plentiful as the stamped types, since 
the greater costs of production m material and labour did not permit them to be sold 
at a commercial price compared with the stamped article 

“Brasses” in pewter are not common Many arc not authentic, being recently cast 
in pewter metal from original brass face-pieces and with the touch-marks added There 
are many “Merit Badges” brasses, awarded by the R S P C A and the National Eforse 
Association of Great Britain. Most of these are shield-shaped, a few circular, and all 
bear dates of award It is to be regretted that both these Associations have in 1945 
departed from the traditional brass to the modernistic plastic material. 

Next in favour are the Flyers, or Tenets as they are often erroneously called (a terret 
is a rein-nng). Flyers arc m three groups —single sub|ccts. and with bells, and with plumes. 
In all there may be 250 patterns. The Flyers were earned between the horse’s ears and 
are purely ornamental, being used on May Days, Show Days, Fetes and patriotic occasions. 
They are mostly miniatures of face-pieces inserted to swing in a circular frame There 
are single, double and treble types, and they are obviously survivals of the old bells carried 
to warn oncoming traffic. Their tinkling is very faint, and their purpose now is simply 
decorative. 

Plumed Flyers are single, double, and threc-ticred, and arc usually worn as head- 
pieces or on the cart saddle. The three-ticred specimens arc usually of hair, coloured red, 
white and blue, and often mounted on frames with one, two or three suspended bells. 
These multiple flyers, plumed or otherwise, arc much favoured in Devon and Somerset 
and also m Lancashire, and the long flowing fountam-Iikc plumed ones in Wales. Beil 
Flyers are as a rule made entirely of brass, with one, two and three bells, but some with 
five and eight bells are in existence 

Fatten Bells, and other types of bell flyer. Fatten is really an old type of brass, 
less yellow than brass as we know it. The name is derived from the French “laiton,” 
and the ornament originated on the Continent Fatten bells were made in sets of four— 
the Lead, the Lash, the Body and the ThiU The Lead might have five bells, the Lash and 
Body four, and the Thill only three. They rang two major octaves and each set of bells 
made its own chord, whilst the whole jingled and tang in harmony. The bells were hung 
in a framework which had a leather hood and was frequently decorated with red wool 
fringes. The usual design is a set of four tiers for a four-horse team, but in the Isle of 
Wight there is a set for five horses. The two spikes which hold the fitment pass down 
the two sides of the collar along the hames. The horse m the shafts carries the Thill. 
These bells all seem to come from the South of England. 

Fatten or bell metal was used by R. Wells of Aldbourne, who made many pack-horse, 
etc., bells between 1750 and 1780 

Rumhier Bells were much used on pack-horses in this country 150 to 200 years ago. 
They were made in different sizes, the size number being usually cast in. In the Hormman 
Museum, London, there are three in a frame 4.] in. or more in diameter, made by 
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R. Wells. These were wrongly commented upon m The Commismir, 1911, the wtilcr 
mistaking the initials “RW.” for Rex William (King William IV, 1830-37). In 
Herefordshire, bells were often earned m an iron hoop. 

Smaller bells were frequently seen on London hansom cabs, usually four on a strap, 
and small bells— round, not oval— w'erc also worn at the bottom of the collars of hansom 
cab horses some thirty-five years ago, and may be seen to-day on London '"vanners 
Ear-bosses and face-pieces with bells attached can still be found, but many carters would 
not have them, believing that they affected the horse's hearing. 

FMr-Bo\scs and Studs. There are designs of these in plenty, some decorated with 
porcelain, enamel and glass, and most of them being of conc-likc shape. Studs and 
rosettes belong to carnage, van and trap harness 

Maftiuifales form an important part of many collections. The word is of unknown 
origin and has several meanings The Oxford Dictionary quotes Rabelais— 
d la Mariini^aJe,"^ i.c. ‘'hose fastened at the back”; then Lylcy (1589) uses the word for 
“a strap or straps” (fastened in at one end of the noseband, bit and reins, and at the other 
to the girth) to prevent the horse rearing or throwing back its head Sailors use the name 
for a rope guying down the jib-boom to the dolphin striker, and a “flying martingale’’ 
IS a similar rope supporting the flying jib-boom. In gambling, again, the word means a 
system of continually doubling a stake when losing in the hope of eventually covering all 
previous losses It is clear, however, that there is one common characteristic to all these 
uses of the word, and that is “ something to hold up.” Ly ley's usage is precisely that of the 
modern rider 

There is another usage. Carters apply the word to a broad band of leather suspended 
over the horse's chest and ornamented with brass face-picces The commonest number 
of brasses so used is four, then come martingales W'lth five, three and six brasses, but 
specimens bearing one, two, seven, eight and ten brasses have been seen, and once even 
fourteen on a large shield-like breast-coat. Many martingales faced with red leather 
arc most handsome, and some, of broader shape, arc known in certain districts as “double 
martingales ” 

The most striking adornment is a large leather panel, roughly 9 in ^ 4 m , wath 
brass cornucopia ornaments on either side and various studs and bosses m the centre. 


This IS known as “The Carter’s Coat of Arms,” and was worn on special occasions by 
the leading hoise of a team. 

May Days and other festivals, such as local slums, were the occasions on which the 
horses were fully equipped with all possible brasses—face-pieces, bells, flyers, name¬ 
plates, plumes, with their tails and manes plaited and be-nbboned These indeed were 
gala days, and are still observed in some parts of the country, though tlie coming of 
motor cars and mechanised vans and lorries has to a great extent caused these annual 
celebrations to die out in many towns Londoners should not miss the famous Cart 
Horse Parade in Regent's Park on Whit Mondays, and m some villages Plough Monday 
(the first Monday after Epiphany) is still observed, when a decorated plough is drawn 
round the village by a horse in full equipment, and woe betide the householder who docs 
not contribute his coppers, for his threshold will be ploughed up. No less picturesque 
IS the ceremony on Plough Sunday, when the plough and horse, both decorated for the 


occasion, arc driven lo church, and the plough takes» inside for the special service “God 


Speed the Plough,” giving thanks for past and prayers for present and coming crops. 


As recently as Junuaiy-February, 1945, this 4C)0-year old “Bless the Plough” ceremony 


was held in Chichester CatJiedral, and in St. Mary's Church, Masham, Yorkshire. 
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It is strange that although the Horse Brass has come down with us through history, 
and might still be regarded as an integral if minor part of our social background, there 
IS little written information available which might be of help to the collector, apart from 
a few excellent books upon the subject that can be obtained from leading booksellers. 
It IS true that many articles were published between 1900 and, say, 1910, in magazines, 
trade and other papers, but time has proved many of the theories advanced in these 
early wnungs to be wrong Even to-day nothing can be found about these face-pieces, 
etc , m any dictionary, and few museums seem to have many specimens 

In Copenhagen Museum there can be seen what is most likely the oldest set of leather 
horse-gear in existence. It was found at Thorsbjerg in Jutland, and is ascribed to a period 
prior to A.D 250 (coins were found with the gear, the latest of which is dated a d 194) 
This gear is fastened together with bronze rivets. The ornamental bosses on the strappings 
are of silver, and superfluous straps have been added to those of actual necessity for no 
other purpose than that of ornamentation. 

The Municipal Museum, Hull, and the National Museum of Wales, in Cardiff, 
each have half of a find of ancient horsc-trappmgs known as the Parc-y-Meirch Hoard, 
sometimes erroneously called the Abergele Hoard. These arc chanot-horse trappings 
of the late Bronze Age, 1000 years DC. A full description by T. Sheppard, Esq , appeared 
in Arch(jeologia Cawbtcfisis, Vol XCVI, part 1, June, 1941. 

These ornaments, numbering 90 to 100 in all, were found lying all together at a depth 
of about three feet below the surface at the foot of a crag which forms part of a hill called 
Parc-y-Meirch (an^Jice, the Park of the Horses), situated in Denbighshire, on the Kinmel 
estate, about tw'o miles south-east of Abergele. The specimens are remarkably fresh 
in appearance. They are light m colour and of brass rather than bronze, they are not 
patinated, and show very little evidence of their long sojourn under the soil Maybe 
they were enclosed in a box or some other receptacle. Many of them bear signs of long 
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and constant use, and as most of the objects arc in pairs, fours, eights, and some in twelves, 
equipment for a pan of horses is indicated. 

A metallographical report on the hoard by Dr. J A. Smythc, ol King’s College, 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, states that they are all of the same type of alloy, consisting of leaded 
bronze, and they have all been cast. They are alpha delta bronzes, and thus contain from 
eight to fifteen per cent, of tin. 

This find is unique m Western Europe, though smaller hoards of trappings of the 
same period have been found in Denmark, at Amiens m France, and in Essex and 
Cambridgeshire In the Atlas Mountains, brasses of over 2,000 years old were found 
in 1932, and some of these were of precious metals and gemmed. The Hull Corporation 
Museum, Salisbury Museum, Somerset County Museum at Taunton, the Pitt Rivers 
Museum m Oxford, the Curtis Musgum at Alton, Hants, Hereford Museum, the National 
Museum of Wales, and the South Kensington, British and Horniman Museums in 
London, all have specimens on view, and the interest of collectors seems to be on the 
increase, 

J H. Yoxall, Esq , M P, wrote in 1908—“Brass harness ornaments will soon cease 
to be made and will have passed into that delightful limbo from which collectors secure 
treasures after a generation or two of oblivion. Now, therefore, is the time to acquire 
these interesting bits of old brass ” Almost forty years later, A Turner, Esq , writes 
m Chambers" Journal, March, 1944 “As a comparatively novel hobby, this branch of 
collecting has much to commend it. As an investment, it is equally worth while. The 
temporary come-back of the horse is unlikely lo result in the production of new horse- 
brasses, and the old time specimens will almost certainly increase in value as the years 
progress.” 

Even the unashamed modernist in a mechanical age cannot always escape a yearning 
for the more peaceful days, when the horse and its turnout were the first preoccupations 
of the man needing transport for himself and his goods 

However, notwithstanding the internal combustion engine, and now its latest 
ofiTspring'—jet propulsion, the war has taught us, among other sobering lessons, that the 
horse is an old friend and servant whom we cannot aHord to discard 
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By BRIGADIER-GENERAL T. H S MARCHANT, D S O. 


■ lEFORE touching upon the future of the horse, let us consider 

I Eveiything points to a gieat revival in riding, with a large influx 
I of novices who will require educating in horsemanship, while the lack 
I of grooms, and the scale of wages being in excess of what many can 
\ alford, will make it particularly important that instruction in stable 
management and training the young horse should be made available to these newcomers. 

But, first, it may not be amiss to trace the decline and revival of the English School 
of Horsemanship from the days of the Stuart Kings until the present time. 


The English School of Horsemanship 

The English School was at its best in the hfelimc of the great Duke of Newcastle, 
who must be considered the most eminent authoiity on horsemanship this country has 
produced After the defeat of the Royalists by Cromwell, he took refuge for some 
years in Antwerp where he established a riding school and gained the reputation of‘'the 
first master of equitation of his age.” 

It was he who gave Charles 11 his early training, and to this may be attributed the 
development by the Merry Monarch of racing at Newmarket—discovered by his grand¬ 
father, James 1, who spent a great part of his time at that quiet East Anglian retreat at 
the expense of affairs of State 

The history of the English School, and of the Italian, Spanish and French schools, 
may be followed m the fascinating hook. Bridleways through History, by Lady Apsley. 

We will now endeavour to trace the decline of the English School and the causes 
leading to it. 

After the days of the Stuarts hunting became popular and, as their passion for the 
sport increased, men forgot the uses of the school more and more At the beginning 
of the last century, judging by the pictures of contemporary artists, horsemanship appears 
to have given place to wild riding across country with hounds. It is recorded that these 
sportsmen often rode their horses to death, which also speaks badly for ihcir horsemaster- 
ship, and Nimrod—whose writings may be relied upon as faithful records of the sport he 
loved—refers to this sad lack of consideration for their horses by hunting men of his day. 
It was then that the art of horsemanship fell to a low level, and the idea became general 
that Englishmen needed little or no instruction; the “aids” were forgotten, and horses 
were not trained to answer to them. 

In criticising the horsemanship of hunting men of the last century, described by the 
late Lord Willoughby de Broke as “the Golden Age of Foxhunting,” let it not be thought 
that the wntei wishes to depreciate a sport which by reason of its absorbing attraction 
drew our manhood fiom the manege; indeed, it is to this greatest of all sports that we 
owe the development of character, courage, self-reliance, and manliness, which have 
done so much to make us the great nation we are to-day. 
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Coming lo our own times, many of us can remember how little scientific interest 
was shown until recently m training man or horse Horses were made a *'good nde'* 
by those who had learnt from experience the pleasure of riding a well-balanced horse, 
and hunters were schooled to jump. 

Little more was considered necessary. Children were given a pony and left to the 
guidance of a groom whose teachings seldom exceeded such advice as. “Turn your toes 
in,” “Sit back when you jump,” or, “Sit tight, Miss, and you'll have a longer ndc’” 

There were a number of keen hunting men and W'omcn who had learnt from 
experience; some went brilliantly to hounds, some had beautiful hands and good seats; 
many rode atrociously. 

There were a few great dealers who knew the art of turning out well-mannered 
hunters, and were themselves artists over a country These gentlemen were assisted by 
a stall of very accomplished nagsmen who had developed their own methods by experience 
—not by study it may be said, at this time, that the troop horse was the only riding 
horse pul through a thorough course of training in the school, and the cavalryman and 
horse-gunner the only riders so trained. 

Regarding horsemastership, a great advance had taken place since the days of Nimrod, 
and many establishments, great and small, were organised and conducted on most 
efficient lines, leaving little to be desired except, perhaps, in the general design and ventila¬ 
tion of the stables 

During the whole of the period wc have been discussing, covering 200 years, con¬ 
tinental horsemen had continued then work la the manege, and continental schools of 
horsemanship had continued to advance, producing younger masters of the art who in 
turn introduced more modern methods founded on the teachings of the older masters, 
and on the experience of centuries 

Among these were such masters as dc la Ouennicrc, Bauchcr, Blacque Belair, 
d’Abzac, and bilhs - to mention only a few 

More or less contemporary with them m England were a number of famous Masters 
of Foxhounds, the disciples of such great aulhonties on hunting as Somerville, and 
Bcckford—both hound men, and not particularly interested in horsemanship, except so 
far as following hounds was concerned. 

In The Spori oj our Autesiors, the late Lord Willoughby de Broke, in a chapter on 
Beckford, writes — 

“The author was a Hound Man, first, last and all the time ‘Thoughts upon 

Hunting' contains but little about horses and nothing about how to ride them. 

The horse was just an accessory of the Chase ” 

Beckfoid's Thoufihts upon Hunting was published in 1781, and Somerville preceded 
him by about thirty years. Many of the great Masters of Foxhounds who followed them 
and brought the science of hunting to such perfection, doubtless would have excelled 
in the art of horsemanship if they had turned their thoughts in that direction Their 
absorption in the more fascinating science of the Chase can be understood, but it is 
regrettable that such accomplished personalities did not give more thought and more of 
their talent to the art of horsemanship, or that some of ihcir contemporaries failed to 
lake interest in it. 

Riding establishments were founded by Kings of France at the Tuilenes, and at 
Versailles, St Germain, and Saumur, the riding establishment at Saumur becoming, in 
1771, the French Cavalry School, which it still is to-day. 

In passing, we may mention that the building of the German Kavallerieschulc was 
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commenced in 1875 in the small village of Vahrcnw^ald, just outside the town of Hanover, 
of which It has since become a suburb. In this suburb are streets named Docrnberg 
Strasse, and Halkett Strasse; Doernberg commanded the 23rd Light Dragoons, and 
the 1st and 2nd Light Dragoons of the King's German Legion at the battle of Waterloo; 
Halkett was in command of a British Infantry Brigade, close in the van of Docrnberg's 
brigade—a somewhat interesting coincidence. In 1939 the Kavallencschule was about 
to be moved to Potsdam 


The Renaissance of the English School 

The beginning of the twentieth century is notable as marking an historically well- 
defined date for the rebirth of the English School; but in matters relating to progress or 
decline, or to changes in fashion, art, and customs, some latitude must be allowed in 
fixing a precise date. It will, therefore, be seen that some developments to which we 
are about to refer began some twenty-five years before the end of the last century, while 
the most important, the actual rebirth of the English School, did not take place until 
the Cavalry School was inaugurated at Nctheravon, in 1906 

Then, what remained of the English School had been preserved in the riding schools 
of the Army to form the foundation of a new school, modelled on the teachings of 
Continental schools, and adapted to the more active style of horsemanship suited to the 
requirements of English sport. 

Before going further into the establishment of the Cavalry School, we will go back 
several vears. 

The introduction of Polo into England provided a stimulus to training. Polo 
ponies must be “handy,” which implies careful training in the school; they must stop, 
turn, and change at the slightest indication of the rider, who must know how to apply 
these indications. Players began to realise the need of well-trained ponies, and interest 
in school work resulted 

As the game became popular, dealing m polo pomes became a business, and large 
establishments were organised for their training and sale 

The Cavalry again took a leading part in this phase of the revival, the first game of 
polo in this country taking place m 1871, between the 9th Lancers and 10th Hussars on 
Hounslow Heath 

In 1874, Hurlingham Club, till then the centre of pigeon shooting, became the 
centre and the M.C C of Polo, pigeon shooting quickly took second place, and soon 
became extinct 

In 1863, this property belonged to the family of Naylor, and the polo ground was 
then an orchard “with lush grass as high as the knee,” according to the memoirs of 
Mr. “Reggie” Herbert. 

In the writer’s opinion. Polo brought about the first step towards the realisation in 
this country of the necessity for studying and practising the science ot training horse and 
rider; and in this revival Hurlingham played a leading part Later such famous clubs 
as Ranelagh and Roehampton, in London, and many prominent clubs m country districts 
followed suit. 

The first game at Hurlingham took place in 1874, when a large gathering, including 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Duke ot Edinburgh, were present 

Three seasons later, in 1877, a match was played between the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blues) and Monmouthshire. This game formed the subject of a painting by George 
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Earl which has been described as “a lifelike representation of the game as then played, 
five aside, real pomes under 14 hands, and at it all the time.” 

Since these days, Hurlingham and Polo have been synonymous. The Champion 
Cup, first presented by the Club in 1876, has retained its place as the blue riband of the 
game and has been competed for annually—except for a few lapses when the country 
has been at war. The Inter-Regimental Tournament has always been a popular event 
extending over a period of more than 50 years. 

Many International matches have taken place on this famous ground between England 
and the United States of America, some of which arc still fresh in our memories. 

Here we arc constrained to mention the ever present controversy on the height of 
ponies, and the effect that the discontinuance of measurement has had on the game. 
By its abolition, the Americans have increased the pace enormously, making up for the 
lack of handiness of their large animals by the length and extreme accuracy of their 
strokes. Many of our players regret the loss of finesse, the quick turns, and the clever 
stick-work which the smaller and handier pony made possible 

Whether the game has become more expensive, as the result of no measurement, is 
another source of controversy; without any limitation of height, the field of choice should 
have become unlimited and prices might have been expected to drop But this m fact is 
not so, because the smaller pony cannot compete against the larger pony, and there are 
few of the larger animals which are adaptable to the game As a result, the prices have 
been higher—so far as first-class polo is concerned. 

The abolition of measurement of ponies has proved a distinct hardship to many 
breeders of polo ponies in this country, who had devoted years to building up a breed of 
pony measuring 14 2 hands out of polo pony mares of the highest quality and of the 
right temperament. The speed and weight of the racehorses introduced into the game 
when measurement was abolished, resulted in purchasers looking to the racecourse for 
mounts for International teams, in consequence, comparatively few representatives of 
our polo pony studs have found their way into recent English International teams. 

Horse Shows were now becoming popular, and the introduction of Hack Classes 
gave a further stimulus to training in the school. As training improved, exhibitors of 
hacks demanded that more attention should be paid by judges to school tests, and these 
classes became each year more in the nature of dressage tests. At the beginning of the 
present century, dressage tests had not been introduced (they are in fact comparatively 
recent innovations) and Hack Classes afforded the only opportunity for demonstrating 
the skill and ability of the trainer 

Here we should not omit to mention the International Horse Show at Olympia, not 
only on account of its splendour, but the influence it has had on hoisemanship 

Introduced in the year 1907, through the elTorts of Mr R G. Heaton, under the 
Presidency of the late Lord Lonsdale, and the Directorship of the late Lord Daicsbury, 
this Horse Show set a standard which had never before been seen and has never been 
excelled since. The brilliant jumping by foreign officers in the early years so eclipsed 
the distinctly poor display of our own officers that it was evident that more attention 
would have to be paid to this branch of horsemanship The challenge was accepted, 
and since those early days our Army Teams have acquitted themselves with honour both 
at Olympia and on the Continent on the few occasions hen they have been able to compete 
abroad. 

Our Government, unfortunately, has not seen its way to contribute towards the 
expenses of such visits, which have only been made possible through the generosity of 
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private individuals; Lady Yule paid all the expenses of the Army Team which competed 
at the Olympic Games in Berlin, in 1936, and the Directors of the international Horse 
Show acted similarly when our ofheers competed at Nice and Rome in 1939 

The visits to Olympia of the Cadre Noir and the Spanish Riding School have done 
much to stimulate interest in training, while the introduction of Dressage Tests for 
British riders in 1934 (when after being in abeyance for a year the Show was revived under 
new management) added further to encourage a higlicr standard of horsemanship 

Finally, in 1938, the International Dressage Tests, held in this country for the first 
time, may be claimed as the latest and greatest service to British Equitation performed by 
the International Horse Show, 

These Tests, in which the finest horsemen m Europe competed, were judged by 
expert foreign judges and comprised the Grand Pnx, the Pnx Capri lit (an elementary 
lest), and the Pnx St. George (a medium test) None of our countrymen entered in the 
Grand Pnx, but the Pnx Capnlli was won by Colonel R B Sheppard, then Chief 
Instructor at Weedon, while Colonel A B Scott, also of Weedon, gained third place m 
the Pnx St George 

The actual revival of the English School dates ficnn the inauguration of the Cavalry 
School in the year 1906 

On his return from South Africa to take up the appointment of Ir.spector-Geneial of 
Cavalry, the late Lord Baden-Powell (then Ma)or-Gcncral R S S Baden-Powell) intro¬ 
duced a new system into the Army which entitled him to the distinction of having revived 
the English School of Horsemanship 

His clear perception enabled him to see the need of a centre of equitation, based on 
the principles of continental schools, where horsemanship and the art of instruction in 
horsemanship might be studied and passed on to mounted units by officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers who had undergone courses at this centre of equitation. 

Before establishing the Cavalry School at Nctheravon, he visited the French Cavalry 
School at Saumur, and the Spanish Riding School at Vienna, when the writer, as his Stall 
Officer, had the privilege of accompanying him. 

In proof of the thoroughness of the courses which French officers underwent at that 
time, it may be said that the Ecole de Cavalerie had its own steeplechase course over 
which the students practised as part of the curriculum 

The Cavalry School at Nctheravon w'as organised to a great extent on the model of 
the Ecole dc Cavalerie, Saumur, the French style of horsemanship being more active 
than that of the Spanish School at Vienna, and more adaptable to the English style and 
requirements. 

Many who have had the advantage of seeing displays given by the Cadre Noir and 
the Spanish School at the International Horse Show, within recent years, will agree that 
the French style is freer, and more suitable to our requirements than that of the Spanish 
School. 

The Cavalry School at Nctheravon thus became the seat of learning in this countiy, 
where the whole science could be studied, and instructors trained and sent out to carry 
Its teachings to the diflcrent mounted branches of the Service 

After the last war, it was removed to Weedon where it became firmly established 
as the centre for the development of conect principles in training man and horse Among 
its Chief Instructors who have gained international reputations may be mentioned such 
well-known horsemen as: Major-General GcolTiey Brooke, Colonel A L Cameron, 
Brigadier P. E. Bowdcn-Smith, and Colonel R. B Sheppard. 
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The introduction of mechanisation during the present war makes it probable that 
this Army School of Equitation will no longer be considered necessary, and, if this should 
prove to be correct, its loss to the country will be very serious. Although a military 
institution, in fact it has been a very real centre of British horsemanship; its principles 
have been largely followed by civilians who have been allowed to visit the establishment, 
and have always been the recipients of advice and help in all matters connected with horses. 

Shortly before the second world war, foreign masters had visited this country and 
had given demonstrations and instruction at some of our civilian riding schools. Notable 
among these may be mentioned Maitre Harry Asselberghs, of Antwerp, who demonstrated 
at Olympia, and also to candidates attending the Special Courses held by the Institute of 
the Horse. He directed the displays given by the British Riding Club at the International 
Horse Show at Olympia in 1939 The British Riding Club, established by a few enthus¬ 
iasts for the purpose of studying higher equitation, has contributed in no small measure 
to the general revival Under the Presidency of Colonel V D S William, O B E , its 
members come together with their horses for short periods of training at selected riding 
schools 

Some of the methods of the continental experts differ from those practised in this 
country, and steps were about to be taken to adjust certain points at variance when war 
intervened 

These points will be carefully considered now that the war in Europe has ended. 

A number of first-class civilian riding schools have followed Weedon methods, and 
Its loss as the leading authority will be felt by all who are genuinely interested in the art 
of horsemanship. 

However, an effort has been made by the Institute of the Horse and Pony Club to 
prevent the English School from falling into decay. 

It has organised a centre of British Horsemanship under the direction of a Weedon 
instructor, where courses for civilian instructors are held 

Certainly the most important step ever undertaken for the advancement of our 
national standard of horsemanship, it should claim the support of all who are genuinely 
interested in maintaining an authoritative centre where correct methods may be studied 

St George's School, Winkfield, near Ascot—probably the finest school m England 
—has been leased Here candidates undergo courses before being granted an instructor’s 
Certificate, while those of exceptional ability are granted a Special Diploma entitling 
them to Fellowship of the Institute of the Horse 

We have already mentioned the probable large influx of novice horsemen after the 
second world war, the best means of helping them appears to be the production of good 
instructors. The art of instructing is not easily acquired, and it is regrettable that many 
of the riding schools at present functioning are sadly deficient in the art of instructing 

The Institute of the Horse was formed by a few enthusiastic retired cavalry officers 
shortly after the Great War (1914-18). They had been at the Cavalry School at 
Netheravon, or at Weedon, and banded themselves together with the object of improving 
the knowledge of those who had the care and training of horses. 

With this object in view the Institute of the Horse introduced, in 1929, an examination 
/or an Instructor’s Certificate in Equitation, Training the Horse, and Stable Management. 
These examinations were based on Weedon methods, and the examiners were drawn 
from those who were, or had been, instructors at Weedon. The intention was to leave 
the training of candidates to the riding schools, and in that way to improve their methods 
and their business at the same time. 
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The best schools in the country supported this innovation by sending their pupils 
to the examination, and many of the proprietors themselves took the examination in its 
early days. 

At the same time, with the object of encouraging children to ride and to look after 
their ponies, the Institute of the Horse inaugurated the Pony Club It met with 
immediate success, and in 1939, ten years after its mcepticvi, the majority of Hunts had 
their branches of the Pony Club, the membership totalled more than 12,000 children, 
while thousands had passed through its ranks and been superannuated on attaining the 
ripe old age of seventeen To-day, there arc overseas branches in Africa, Canada, India, 
Northern Ireland, Eire, and Palestine, and there were several blanches in the USA. 
before war intervened 

Having discussed the decay and rebirth of the English School, the revival of interest 
in the education of horse and rider, and the present-day means for providing that educa¬ 
tion, we will pass on to the future, so full of possibilities and uncertainties. 

The Future 

To foresee far into the future is a task requiring gifts with which few of us are 
endowed, but some inferences may be drawn from present conditions as to the immediate 
future 

The redistribution of wealth, rise in costs, increase in wages, changes in agricultural 
conditions, and encroachment by towns on rural districts, all have their influences on 
the future, as they affect ownership, and the various uses to which the horse is assigned. 

The redistribution of wealth will result in many experienced owners being replaced 
by novices. The rise in wages will make it necessary for many to dispense with the 
services of a groom The changes from pasture to ploughland, the encroachment by 
buildings, railway sidings, and aerodromes, will have a very adverse efiect on hunting 
The requisitioning by the Government of commons and open spaces, resulting in the 
closing of many bridleways, will interfere with the amenities of riding tours, and hacking, 
unless they are handed back to the public. 

Mechanisation will also have an influence which must not be overlooked. Horse¬ 
manship in the Army may be expected to undergo a severe setback; officers of the old 
mounted branches will no longer receive the encouragement which formally fell to their 
lot, there will no longer be mounted regiments with horses, nding schools, and soldier 
grooms, and these factors must have a marked influence on polo and Show jumping. 

It is pleasing, however, to note that a small proportion of the Life Guards, and 

Horse Guards, have already been re-estabhshed in London for guard and escort duties, 
but these and a few Pack Units are the only mounted tioops in the Army at the present 
time, so far as is known to the writer. 

No pageant can be completely impressive without the horse taking a prominent part, 
and the re-horsing of the Life Guards indicates that the authorities arc in agreement 

with that opinion; it would be a welcome addition to pagcantiy if a battery of Royal 

Horse Artillery were reinstated at St John’s Wood to join in Royal ceremonials in London. 
It may be argued that their guns would be out of date, but they would be suitable for 
firing salutes, and less antiquated than the cuirasses worn by the escorts. Their presence 
in any procession would add greatly to its grandeur 

From thoughts of Royal riders, brilliant escorts, and the carnages with their postillions 
and outriders, we must pass on; but, before doing so, let us pause to reflect upon some 
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of the pageants we have been privileged to see, or perhaps to participate in, giving due 
credit to the horse for his predominating share in their magnificence 

Hunting 

The future of hunting is assured, as long as legislation for its prohibition is not 
introduced, although it will not be maintained on a scale approaching its former standard 
and may not be so pleasurable to those who enjoyed it m the past. 

The opinion of several Masters of Foxhounds in different parts of the country (to 
whom the writer expresses his sincere gratitude) points to general agreement on the 
following main issues 

The farmers wish hunting to continue, provided that damage is not excessive, and 
gates are not left open This view is supported by the fact that in many places the 
hounds have been taken over and hunted by the farmers during the war In some 
Hunts they are opposed to large fields, and strangers will noi be welcome Although 
many of the larger estates have been cut up, landowmers on the whole are supporters of 
hunting 

While expenses will be greatly increased, subscriptions may he lower than in pre-w^ar 
days; this will create a problem to be overcome by leduclions in staff, in horses, and in 
the number of hunting days, as well as by raising additional funds by Point-to-point 
Meetings, Horse Shows, and other forms of entertainment 

The country will not be rideablc in the strict sense of the word for some time to 
come In some countries great changes must be expected, wire will be prevalent where 
funds do not admit of the cost of taking it dow'n. In such districts, the only alternative 
will be “hunt jumps’'—panels of timber, someliines marked by flags--giving follow’ers 
a safe jumping place in fences on every side of the enclosures 

To those who have enjoyed riding to hounds they arc an abomination, destroying 
the pleasure of finding one's way over a country; instead of choosing your place in a fence, 
you arc led this way and that, in a confused scramble to get to one of these places before 
being crowded out by other riders, some of whom would be less eager to be in front if 
they did not know that these places are easy to negotiate—as they always are 

It must be admitted that this form of riding to hounds—if it may be called by that 
name—is better than remaining on the roads, or jumping into wire, and it is hoped that 
those who have not previously enjoyed hunting as it should be done may enjoy this 
Torm of “riding between the flags ” 

Let us hope that the ware will not remain for ever, and that the younger sportsmen in 
these districts may one day have their opportunity of participating in the supreme 
enjoyment of taking their own line across an unwircd country, following a pack of hounds 
on a screaming scent 

Let us not be downhearted, hunting wall survive, and there are still men who under¬ 
stand the science of hunting, and are well versed in kennel management, who are ready to 
keep it going until the young entry can take their place There have been other periods 
in Its history when older sportsmen have foretold disasters which have proved less harmful 
than predicted- the advent of railways, various Acts of Parliament, and the introduction 
of barbed wire, have each in turn been advanced as the destroyer of our National Sport. 

National Sport it certainly is; and responsible to a great extent for the love of fair play 
in the British character. William Hogarth, the artist, when writing The Analysis oj Beauty, 
could not refrain from reference to it; to quote his words, “Wherein would consist 
the joys of hunting .. without the frequent turns and difficulties, and disappointments, 
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that are daily met with in the pursuit? How joyless does the Sportsman return 
when the hare has not had fair play^ How lively, and in spirits, even when an old 
cunning one has baffled, and out-run the dogs’’' Even when writing a treatise on art 
he could not altogether forget the love of pursuit which he goes on to say, *‘is implanted 
in our nature, and designed no doubt for necessary and useful purposes.” 

What has already been said regarding the probable disinclination of farmers to have 
strangers in large numbers riding over their land may be expected to encourage hunting 
at home, for which much to its advantage may be said William Fawcett, the late Hunting 
Editor of The Field, refers to it in TurJ, Chase, and Paddock in these words “Hunting at 
home has, after all, its advantages, for if sport is to continue and retain its vigour it must 
never on any account become the privilege of any particular class; like many other sports 
it must either be national or nothing ” Nimrod also eulogises the sportsman who was 
prepared to give up hunting in Leicestershire in order to lake part in the hunting of his 
own inferior country 

In the past, breeders of hunters had a good outlet by sales to the Army of produce 
which was below the standard of high-class hunters and a goodly sum was distributed 
annually among breeders by Army buyers. 

Mechanisation will have removed this market Furthermore, buyers for foreign 
armies were constant visitors to this country and to Ireland, and they are unlikely to return 

British buyers were allowed to give an average price for an officer's charger, and for 
a troop horse; savings made in prices w'ere permitted to be employed m higher payments 
for more valuable animals, provided that the average on the total number purchased was 
not exceeded. 

It IS difficult to foretell what the requirements of cwiUan purchasers from the 
Continent and other parts of the world may be, and to what extent they will help to replace 
the lack of army buyers; but we know that there is a great deficiency on the Continent 
of horses of all descriptions, and for some years the foreign market in all our breeds 
may be good The demand for English thoroughbreds will certainly be very great, as 
soon as shipping becomes available But we are now discussing hunters. The shortage 
IS certain to make the price of good ones high for some years to come 

The recent announcement regarding the closing by Messrs Tattersalls of their 
establishment at Kmghtsbndge precludes the revival of those spectacular sales which, 
latterly, though the reason is obscure, showed signs of decline We shall never return 
to those days in the early part of the present century (before and immediately after the 
Great War) when large numbers of hunters came under the hammer at Kmghtsbndge 
and fetched high prices. Then Sunday afternoons at Messrs Tattersalls were as much a 
part of the London Season as Epsom, Ascot, or Lord’s, and the yards and stables were 
crowded with well dressed people inspecting the horses for sale the next day In those 
days, some hunting men had an annual sale of their entire stud of hunters, and there was 
great competition to get into the catalogue on Ascot Monday when high prices were the rule. 

Incidentally, the prices paid for hunters at Mellon in the “eighteen twenties” appear 
to have equalled, and perhaps exceeded, modern limes, for it is on record that sums up 
to 800 gns were given for well known performers in those days. 

Polo 

The re-introduction of polo presents many difficulties which are now exercising the 
thoughts of our old players. Where is the money for this expensive game? Where is 
the new entry to be found, and how encouraged to make a start? 


ccc 
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In London, Huriingham lias turned its grounds into allotments, Ranelagli has done 
likew JSC and has closed dow n alU>gcl]ief, Rochampton alone has two grounds in excellent 
condition 

hiking them in ie\cisc ordet, Rochampton Club does not expect to open its 
grounds io\ pla> until sulhcicnl plavcrs aic available 

Ihc opening ot a ^‘School ol Polo" at hmlingham has been suggested. There is 
much to be said foi its inaugination, but it should be undertaken without loss of time, 
and it \m! 1 take thice or loni \ears before the grounds will be fit to play on after the 
allot men h liavc been icmoved 

There has lieen some talk ol clubs aLe|ti!ring batches of small pomes of the same 
bleed and o{ making it a lule that no olhei breed of pony may take part m club games 
I he poniss ^vou!d be turned out and caught up for play, being turned out again atter- 
watdis j lie\ would be sheap to buv, and cost little to keep, and m this way young people 
might be eiKoinagcd to lake up die game Ji seems probable that the initial steps must 
be made b> coiinirg clubs and it would he well if die game once more became popular 
in the counlrv, many ol these old-established dubs had sullered by ihcir players deserting 
them lot the altrai.lions which I ondon polo oltered and they had found it difficult to 
siuMve They have dicii chance now ol staging a rcMval which we hope they will seize. 
Hie Army has aluavs been the mjrsei> ol polo, but, with tlic ca\alry mechanised, 
this sOLiice (^f >oung pla}'eis cannot he expected in the tnlure 

It is unwise to aim at a low standard in anyihnig, including games, but in this instance 
the expense, logethei with die loss ol voung players from the Army, seems to point to 
the fact dial the advocates ot bad polo on giass-fed pomes may be right, m order to 
induce Noting people to enter the game The newcomeus will IcMrn something about the 
hncsl game m the world, and cannot tail to be attracted by it. Some of them may be 
able later to alfoid to mount thenisebes better, and to lake up the game properly—in 
inv case a start will have been made 

The innucnce which the game has liad on the revnal of interest in training in the 
whoed has already been mentioned in an earlier pari of this chapter, and it wmuld be a 
sciioLis loss to the country if it wcic allo.wed to disappear 

I here is a stiong teeiing that the limitation of height ot ponies should be rc-iniroduccd, 
hut this IS not likely to be consideicd officially until the game has been revived to some 
extern, and it would then be a mallei of negotiation with other countries wath whom 
International contests in the luture were contemplated The main issue at the present 
time IS the encotnagement of the game in sonic foim or another, and we may feel assured 
that the Huilingham Polo AssocMtion has dns matter very much at heart. 

Showing 

Although the big Ikusc Shows have tound it necessary to close down during the war, 
main Icssei sfious Ikinc been taking place 'Tliey liavc proved extremely popular and 
have met with ama/ing success, to some extent due, no doubt, to the lack of other forms 
of enicitainmcnl in waitimc 

The popularity ot ''Showing ' is a matter for congratulation as it encourages 
hoisemanship, and it is hoped that many of these new shows will continue 

Wc shall look forward to less criticism of the pidges by some of the new entry, and 
Icwei Idlers of complaint in the Picss by disappointed cxlnbilors, who should learn to 
take their disappointments m a mine spoilsmanlike manner 

It IS a (act that the organisers of show's are responsible for appointing capable and 
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kno\v'cdgcable judges, and they should thoroughly icalise this responsibility. It must 
be admitted, however, that the war made it difficult always to obtain thoroughly qualified 
judges. 

When the big Shows again rc-open, they will set an example which no doubt the 
lesser ones will follow, and the issue of lists ol qualified judges by the societies which 
interest themselves in the various classes should prove of great assistance m this respect. 

There will be a great future for Horse Shows as long as they are made attractive to 
the public on whom their financial success depends 

It should be remembered that comparatively few of the spectators arc interested in 
watching the judges ride the horses, and that as much of this as possible should take 
place m the morning when fewer of the uninitiated are likely to be present. 

Show Jumping 

The British Show Jumping Association, which was founded about twenty years ago, 
has lately set its house in order under the guidance of Colonel M P Anscll, D S O , its 
newly appointed Chairman. Colonel Anscll represented the Army in International Show 
Jumping Competitions, winning distinction m the arena at Nice and Rome, he will also 
be remembered as having trained the celebrated tnck-ridmg team of the 5lh Royal 
Inniskilhng Dragoon Guards, which revolutionised that form of display by demonstrating 
what skilful training can achieve. In proof, we need only mention the high standard ol 
training required in jumping a senes of single swords sticking upright in the ground. 

The B.SJA. has set itself the task of raising the standard of Show Jumping by 
varying the jumps and courses, and of improving the system of judging jumping 
competitions 

It is no test for horse and rider to meet the same fences interminably, as had become 
the custom in the past, and the marking of faults by judges had often been open to 
criticism. Together with these necessary improvements, some changes have been 
introduced in the general conditions governing competitions for increasing the speed and 
simplifying the marking of competitors with the object of promoting greater interest 
among onlookers. 

In this respect the B S.J.A. appears to be following the example set by the Federation 
Equestre Internationale which has succeeded in making Jumping Competitions abroad 
such spectacular and thrilling events. 

Those who have witnessed and experienced the intense excitement created among 
the spectators at continental competitions, where competitors follow one another m quick 
succession over obstacles of every description at lop speed, m comparison with the slow— 
often tame—-exhibitions which have been usual at our own Horse Shows, will realise the 
immense contribution towards the improvement and popularity of Show Jumping in 
this country which the B.S J.A. is undertaking 
o Another innovation is a system of registering and grading show jumpers in order 
that novice horses may not be obliged to compete with horses which have won prize 
money above a certain amount; and a further innovation is a scheme by which winners 
of open competitions qualify during the season for a linal Championship. The first ol 
these annual Championships took place at the White Cdy in September, 1945, proving 
the great success it deserved to be; the arrangements were excellent and on the whole 
the jumping was good. It was won by Major N Kindersley on Maguire, an old friend 
which had represented the Army in several international competitions before the wvii 
When ridden by Major Fnedberger in the International Horse Show at Rome m 1939, 
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he and one Italian horse were the only two to make a clear round in the King of Italy’s 
Cup. the last event and open only to those horses which had the best records during the 
previous competitions The Italian horse w'as declared the winner on time by a fraction' 
of a second 

There seems every reason to expect a great futiirc for Show Jumping, not only has 
It acquired fresh vigour under its new management, hut the heavy expense connected with 
hunting and polo may encourage a number of new recruits to this branch of horsemanship 
The start already made is most encouraging, hut there still /cmams a great deal of 
organisation which will require careful planning, and the financial support of all who arc 
interested will be necessary to ensure complete success The prospects of Show Jumping 
m the Army are not so bright, whereas m the past Army Teams could be collected for 
selection and training at Wcedon, or at some other Army School, these facilities appear 
to exist no longer. Some facilities may be provided at Remount Depots, and it may be 
here stated that the Centre of British Horsemanship, which is being established by the 
Institute of the Horse, will be available where cvciy assistance will be gladly given tow^ards 
training Show jumpers in the Army for mternalional compcliLionv 

This raises the question as to whether other Armies, also mechanised, will find it 
possible to furnish teams lor international contests It may be that these events m 
future will not be confined to military teams alone, nevertheless, it is earnestly hoped 
that Army teams wall continue to take part in inicrnational competitions Should the 
Federation Equestre Internationale decide to open these competitions to civilian teams, 
it may necessitate the employment of a “man mannequin,” if we are to avoid repetition 
of some of the misinterpretations of “correct hunting costume” which have appeared at 
Olympia ’ 

Breeding 

Turning to Breeding, little need be said regarding the English thoioughbred bc>ond 
drawing attention to the high prices at lecent bloodstock sales There can be no doubt 
that there will he a great demand for cxpoit trade so soon as shipping is availdble, and 
other nations are in a position to pay high prices 

That we possess the finest horses in the w^orld is due to Racing, which has quickly 
regained its pre-war popularity, it is in very capable hands, and we may look forward to 
Its future w'lth confidence. There may be fewer rich owners, and stakes may need 
increasing to encourage others to take part, if so, there should be little doubt of the 
money being forthcoming if improvements arc made in the accommodation provided 
for the public Overcrowding might react adversely 

The w'ell-bcmg of our other breeds is watched over by their own different Societies, 
all of which are working unceasingly for their improvement What they have already 
accomplished is deserving of the highest praise 

Much encouragement has been provided by the Annual Show at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, and it is hoped that the rc-opening of this popular Show will not be long 
delayed 

Prominent among these Societies is the National Horse Association. Originally 
formed as the central organisation and mouthpiece of the other Societies then in joint 
occupation of 12 Hanover Square, W 1, it has increased its scope of activities, and is 
largely interested m the trades connected with horses 

Farriers are particularly scarce, and the N H A is doing much to encourage this 
necessary profession, without which the horse is worthless in countries where metalled 
roads are m use 
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Many other trades over which this Association watches will ofTer employment as 
the popularity of the horse increases as it certainly will; these trades include saddlers 
and harness makers, coach builders, wheelwrights, leather and steel workers, and many 
other trades connected directly and indirectly 

An article, published some years before the war, stated that 65,000 men and lads 
were employed as grooms and hunt seivanls, and that in Walsall, Wolverhampton, and 
Birmingham alone, half a million men were employed by trades connected with hunting 
and horses generally If accurate, this esumate gives us some idea of the employment 
likely to be available when the number of horses used for business and pleasure resumes 
Its normal slate. It will be noted that it omits such large centres as London and Sheffield, 
and takes into account none of the men employed as van drivers and carters The 
National Horse Association has a great service to perform m getting these men back to 
their old jobs, and in encouraging the training of apprentices, and we may leave this and 
Us other activities with confidence m the hands of Us Chairman, Constance, Lady 
Daresbury, whose experience and knowledge in all matters connected with horses is 
universally recognised. 

Transport 

The use of horses for transport is likely to be restricted It is understood that the 
Railway Companies will be giving up the use of horses for delivery vans as soon as motors 
to replace them arc obtainable The fact that a motor vehicle can be garaged at 12 noon 
on Saturday and left unattended until required for use on Monday removes the need of 
paying overtime to the drivers of horses, and the companies are finding it more and more 
difficult to find drivers with the necessary knowledge 

Some carthorses will always be required by farmers for jobs for which a motor is 
unsuitable, but it is likely that they will employ considerably fewer horses for farm work, 
and heie again the cost of paying overtime to horsemen is a consideration 

This docs not apply to the small users of vans, who are not able to expend large 
sums on motor vehicles, which depreciate quickly m valiJ< , a light horse answers their 
purpose very well 

We would not miss this opportunity of mentioning the wonderful cobs and ponies 
seen to-day in the London streets in the light carls used by men who would formerly 
have been classed as costers These pomes, probably bred in Wales, are a credit to the 
men who drive them. 

The Groom 

The increase in the wages of grooms m con]unclion with those of other occupations 
cannot be regarded as unjust, it is only to be regretted that many owners will find it 
impossible to afibrd their services 

In the past, the strapper had a hard life, receiving little consideration from his 
employers, and it is unlikely that he will be anxious to return to the stable if other more 
remuneraiive employment should be offered Formerly, as soon as the hunting season 
ended, he had to look for another job with polo ponies, and, again, when polo finished, 
he was dismissed and had to look for employment with hunters, he had no fixed home 
and was never settled. 

The wages of grooms will probably not be less than £4 a week. This increase may 
not be sufficient to induce men to leave the factory for the stable, unless their love ot 
horses is so great that they prefer to be with them at the expense of their pockets. The 
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Situation seems to point lo a shortage of men willing to accept employment and fewer 
owners able to employ grooms at the lugher wages; the position w'ould appear to balance 
Itself. 

But it must be remembered that the ecncral welfare of the horse will suffer, he will 
go Without the daily and hourly service ol an attendant whose sole duty it is to tender 
to his wants This will doubtless lead to many horses being kept in the fields; a practice 
which IS not recommended Animals living under these conditions must not be expected 
to carry the condition necessary for hard and fast woik 

Livery StaDlcs 

If wc arc right in predicting a great increase m the popularity of riding, there should 
be a good opening for well organised livery stables wherever hot semen and horsewomen 
aic found Not only in the larger towns, but in every hunting centre there may be large 
numbers of owners of hunters and hacks (many owning a single horse), w ho will not have 
the means or the accommodation for keeping them at liome 

These establishments must be w'cll managed by Irustwoithy persons who thoroughly 
understand their business Overhead charges will be high, but wages and forage work 
out less per horse in a large establishment than in a small one, because manpower per 
horse can be reduced to a minimum, and forage, bought m bulk, can be fed more economi¬ 
cally. The cost of keeping a horse at livery will not be small (probably in the neighbour¬ 
hood of £4 a week), and will depend on the standard of wages and the cost of forage, 
but the small owner wall know his habilitv 

Provided that these establishments are in trustworthy hands, they should be a 
convenience lo owners, especially to those who only possess one horse 

Riding Schools 

There is a demand for good Riding Schools, and a great opportunity for those who 
can instruct. In spite of the war, we have a few excellent schools in operation to-day, 
while a number of good establishments are rc-openmg now that their owners are leaving 
the Forces At these well organised Riding Schools instruclion is given m every branch 
of equine knowledge by capable and experienced instuictors who appreciate that they 
have an important national duty to perform 

Realising the necessity for instruction in Fiorsemanship, the Government is 
encouraging men about to be demobilised from the Porces to obtain the instructor’s 
Certificate granted by the Institute of the Horse; and it is believed that financial assistance 
may be given towards their preparation by Riding Schools for the examination 

Very diflcrent is the case with a very large number of indifTerent schools which have 
appeared all over the country of late years; m many, horses arc hired out by the hour and 
little or no instruelion is given; indeed, many of the proprietors arc grossly ignorant and 
quite incapable of giving instruction. 

There is no doubt that ignorant and incfilcient persons are taking advantage of the 
present popularity of riding to keep horses for hire under very distressing conditions 
These animals, often unfit for work and underfed, are let for fees far below those which 
can be charged by well conducted establishments, to totally ignorant clients who think 
that the pleasure in riding consists in galloping, and have no consideration beyond getting 
their money’s worth. 

It is futile lo suggest that tlie issue of a sign as an "Approved Schoor’ can achieve 
any success; on the contrary, it is misleading unless constant inspections are earned out, 
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the expenses of which arc prohibitive. The reason for this statement lies in the fact that 
the Schools arc often changing hands, or may deteriorate, making constant inspections 
imperative. 

Shortly before the war a Bill dealing with the registration and licensing ol Riding 
Establishments was introduced into Parliament by Capt Heilgers, M P , wlio unfortunately 
met his death in a railway accident a lew years ago This Bill proposed the issue by 
Local Authorities of an annual licence which could be withdrawn, or withheld, from 
persons guilty of ofTences under this Act It was subjected to a considerable amount ol 
alteration, but became law as the “Riding Establishments Act, 1939 ” 

Unfortunately, the licensing clauses were cut out, but this Act bnclly provides that, 
if any person lets out any horse on hire for riding at a time when it is in such condition 
that it may cause suflenng to the horse, or uses any hoi so for instruction in riding when its 
use may cause sulTering to the horse; or keeps a horse in a riding establishment in so 
neglected a state, or m such conditions that sullermg is, or is likely to be, caused to the 
horse , he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds for the first offence, and not exceeding fifty pounds for subsequent offences 

It further lays down that complaints can only be made to tlie Local Authority, who 
may authorise a qualified veterinary surgeon to inspect the establishment and report on 
It, and that no prosecution shall be brought for an offence under this Act except by a 
Local Authority 

The fact that this Act has become law is hardly known, and for that reason its 
purport IS given at some length. 

The credit of having obtained legal protection for many unfortunate animals is due 
to Bngadier-General Sir George Cockerill and Capt E W. Youngliusband, who were 
the prime movers m drawing up the original Bill It is unfortunate that the war seems to 
have been the cause of it having become so little known. 

Bridleways 

During the war, the closing of commons and bndlcw^ays by the Government, and 
in some cases of bridleways by private individuals, is a cause of coiiceui to horsemen, 
whether they be riding for pleasure, or hunting 

The Government has requisitioned a large number ot open spaces for war work of 
different kinds, the nature of which has made it necessary for security reasons to prohibit 
access by the public How long it will be before these enclosures will again be made 
open cannot be foreseen, but it may be taken as certain that some may never again be 
released, while the de-requisitiomng of others will be a very gradual process which may, 
however, be expedited through the infiuencc of prcssuic by the public In considering 
the best means of exerting this pressure, there should be little doubt that it should be 
conducted by a recognised Society which has studied the law governing footpaths and 
bridleways, and has all the necessary experience and machinery at its disposal for 
undertaking the work. 

The Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Picservalion Society, of 71 Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W 1, was founded with this object, and has given many years to its 
achievement m all parts of the United Kingdom. It is understood that this Society is 
already in close touch with the Government in connection with the de-requisUioning ot 
public rights of way, and it would appear advisable to leave this intricate matter in its 
hands In an article by Sir Lawience Chubb, the Sccrelaiy of this Society, which 
appeared in the 1944 summer number of 77ie Horse, he gave this very enlightening informa- 
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tion on the rights of bridleways: “It may be observed that once a bridleway, or any 
other type of highway, has been dedicated for the public use and enjoyment, it can only 
be lawfully destroyed through one of the processes provided by the legislature to that 
end. A track once dedicated as a public bridlepath remains a bridleway until it has been 
lawfully closed. A public way does not cease to exist merely because it has been im¬ 
properly obstructed or because it has fallen into disuse. It can only be legally closed or 
diverted under express statutory authority, or by means of a Planning Scheme or a 
Magistrate’s Order enrolled at Quarter Sessions, m accordance with the elaborate 
procedure laid down by the Highway Act, 1835, as amended by the Local Government 
Act, 1894. 

“It has been decided in various well-known cases that highways obstructed for 
periods ranging up to 100 years must be again reopened if irrefutable evidence is available 
to establish their public nature before the obstruction commenced. Indeed, there is 
ample justification for the old legal maxim, ‘once a highway, alwuys a highway ’ “ 

It may not be generally known that Sir Lawrence Chubb was instrumental in securing 
Stonehenge for the nation, when it was in danger of being sold This valuable service 
entitles him to the gratitude of all who are interested in the preservation of our ancient 
monuments of which Stonehenge is an outstanding example 

It IS, therefore, recommended that Societies or individuals wishing to regain for 
public use any bridleway which has been unlawfully closed should communicate with the 
Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation Society; at the same time forward¬ 
ing what evidence is available to support the claim that it was an acknowledged public 
bridlepath before obstruction occurred 

County Horse Associations, of which a few have recently been inaugurated, on 
account of their local knowledge and close touch with the authorities in their counties, 
should be in a position to contribute in no small degree to this important undertaking. 
Their ability to collect evidence on the spot places them in a position of particular 
usefulness in this respect, and their local connections with County Councils should give 
them facihties m obtaining improvement of road surfaces for horses. 

To sum up, Hunting will continue, and Horse Shows and Show Jumping have a 
great future. 

The revival of polo will take some time, and energetic steps must be taken to 
encourage young players. 

There will be a great influx of novices to the horse world and their instruction is an 
all important factor in post-war reconstruction, and must depend largely on the 
production of capable instructors with the ability and determination to maintain a high 
standard, and to prevent the English School of Horsemanship from again falling into 
decay. 
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Arm : The forc-thigh, from the cibow immeduilely under the chest, downwards to tlie junction 
of the knee 

Arve : Call to a horse to turn left The command to turn right is “ gee,” orhcck ’’ Mainly 
used by those in charge of agricultural horses 

Backing; Mounting a horse for the first lime Hence truincis speak of‘‘ backing” their 
yearlings. The term is also used for a horse reined hack to throw its weight into the shafts, 
or to move backwards when being ridden In the hist connection sec Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis * The coU that’s back’d and burden'd, being young, losclh his pride 
and never waxeth strong ” 

Bang- Tail: An undocked horse with tail not pulled A sw ish (or “ switch ”-) tail is one 
that has not been docked but has been partially pulled near the dock and to a point at its 
extremity (See “ Swatch ”) ' 

Bars: The ileshy ndges on the upper part of a horse’s mouth 

Bishoping : An old term lor a practice once adopted by unscrupulous dealers to make the teeth 
of an aged horse appear to be those of a five- or si\-ycarw)ld The teeth ol the lower jaw 
w'crc reduced in length, hollowed and burned black then filled with cement The deceit 
was said first to have been adopted by a dealer named Bishop 

Blood Horse: A Thoroughbred— ie, with both sire and darn in the Geneial Stud Book In 
early literature spoken of as “ a bred horse ” The opposite w'as a “ cock-tail ” The 
first Lord Bristol wrote, July, 1713 ** thro-bied English horses are allowd to surpass most 

of ye same species ” (See “ Thoroughbred ”) 

Bog-Spavin : Swelling on inside of hock 

Boy’s Horse; “ Not a boy’s horse ” connotes an animal which is a “ puller,” or otherwise 
beyond the control of the weak and inexperienced. 

Bred Horse : See ” Blood ” and ” Thoroughbred ” 

Brough HUler ; The hill and fell ponies annually brought m droves to the ancient Brough Hill 
Fair in Westmorland, These ponies are used in place of bigger animals lor all agncuUural 
work on fell and hill farms of small arable acreage 

Bull ; A horse which grunts when tested for soundness of wind by the old method of feinting 
to strike it across the ribs 

Butcher: A rider lacking hands, who “jags” a horse’s mouth, knocks the animal about, 
over-rides it , one generally lacking m the art of equitation and in consideiation for horse¬ 
flesh. To these is applied the old saying ” God sends the horses and the Devil sends the 
butchers to ride them ” 

Carting; Heavy agricultural or draught-horses To speak of an animal as ” cartmg-bred ” 
connotes “ cold blood,” common breeding, lack of quality 

Cast : A horse which is “ thrown ” for an operation ; one w^hich has “ got down ” in a stable, 
or when travelling by rail- or road-van and has been unable to nsc, or has had difficulty 
m so doing. 

Cast Off: A horse which has been discarded as inferior. There is an old saying, “ Many 
a cast-off racer and hunter turns out a money-spinner in another stable ” 
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Catch Pigeons: Sprinters possessed ol great speed arc said to “ catch pigeons 
Chapman Horses: An early name for Cleveland Bays because of the popularity of the breed 
with itinerant “ chapemen,” a century ago 

Chucking it ; A Turf term for horses vshicli do not “ put it all in," which “ turn it up," i,e , 
decline to do their best at the critical part of a race, often when challenged at, or near the 
winning-post (Sec " Dog ’’) 

Churn Barrel : A well-nbbcd up, " roomy " animal A deep brood mare with good iniddlc- 
piece and well-sprung ribs is said to have a " churn-baircl body " 

Class Horse: A racer with pretensions to win one of the so-LMlled classic races—the Derby, 
Oaks, Two Thousand Guineas, One Thousand Guineas and St Legcr 
Clean Bred: An animal of any breed which has no Haw in its pedigree from impure blood 
Clucking: The sound made by a rider's tongue v\]ien urging a horse to greater effort 
Cob: With the exception of Welsh Cobs, paiticularly so dcsciibed, a cob is an anmial of any 
breed measuring between 14 and 15 hands, of stout build, and docked The Dutionary 
of Sports (1835) gives the definition " A stilf, cioddv, round-buttocked, lived horse, muitum 
in parvo, about, or perhaps rather exceeding the galloway pitch " 

Cocktail: A horse not Thoroughbred A term often applied by old writers to hunteis and 
racehorses m the same sense as they described a certain type of hunting man as " a snob " 
Whyte's History of British Turj (1840), p 136, says "■ ti second-rate description of racer, 
of comparatively modern origin, and lately \eiy prevalent at Newmarket—the half-bred 
horse, or as he is commonly termed, the lock-tail This description of racehorse has 
never found favour in the eyes ot the nobility and gentry " Sec also Duke of Beaufort’s 
reference in Badminton volume on Racm^, in which he concludes, " Many ol these cock-tail 
stallions travelled the country and propagated the class of horse now so nearly extinct, 
VIZ , the well-bred 15 stone hunter, an aninu! which is now for the most part travestied by 
the produce of a bad Thoroughbred stallion and a cait or foreign mare " 

Cold Back : A horse which requires the saddle warming to its back before being mounted , 
thus avoiding the flinching and possible bucking Ih.it may otherwise occur. 

Colt : There is no term in the wide range ol equine vocabulary more loosely or confusingly 
used than that of coit The Boke of St Albans (1481) lays dovsn that it is coircci to speak 
of a stud of mares ’* and " a ragg (rage) of colls " Shakespeare {Ruhatii H, If i 69) 

. . deal mildly with his youth , for young hot colts being raged do rage the more " 

Osbaldiston in The British Sportsnum (1792) defines colt as " a word in general signifying 
the males and females of the horse kind , the first, for distinction, being called a horse 
colt, and the other a filly." Taplin Spoitnii^ Dictionary (1803) adds " It is meant to convey 
an unequivocal idea that the produce being a colt is really so (that is a hoise colt) in con¬ 
tradistinction to the opposite gender" tally writers described young, unbroken horses 
of both sexes as colts. The standard diciionancs of the eighteenth century give as the 
definition “ A young horse, mare or ass Colt-eyed, a prenatural swelling in the pi//lc 
and cods of horses " Colt now implies a young entire horse until such time as he goes to 
stud as a stallion, or is castrated, i e , becomes “ unsexed "—a gelding. 

Common Bred; A horse lacking in quality Showing much more carting or nag blood than 
Thoroughbred ; a suspicion of “feather" about the legs 
Confidential: A confidential, dead quiet, or “old man’s" horse, one without any “tricks," 
on which the rider may lake liberties with no fear of sliying, or rcstivcness 
Coper: A dealer. Now usually implying a man w'ho buys and sells cheap animals and those 
not beyond suspicion. The Dutionary of Skwe, gives dchnition as “a dealer in worthless 
or faked horses—from to cope, to barter." This is too sweeping 
Crab : To “crab" a horse is to pass unfavourable criticism A “crab" is some fault, blemish, 
or unsoundness. A “crabber" is one who spieads reports likely to reduce the value or 
prevent the sale of a horse 

Daisy Cutter : A horse with such low action that it goes close to the ground 
Dark Horse; A racer, the true form of which is unknown outside the stable 
Dead Meat ; A racer which is beaten before it starts, the stable having no intention that it will 
win. (Sec “Stumour ") 


Deal: “Getting a deal," “They’ve fixed up a deal," arc common expressions in the horse trade 


for completing the sale of an animal after bartering and “haggling," 
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Dishing; Action which is untrue and unsightly To throw out the forefeet sideways. A bad 
mover in front. 

Doer: A ‘‘good doer” is a horse which thrives well and puts on flesh and condition. Con¬ 
versely a ‘*bad doer” is one which “does badly,” i e, fails to improve despite adequate 
forage and care 

Dog: “A dog” is a term almost exclusively applied to racehorses which have failed in public 
to reproduce form shown at home , which has turned “tricky,” refused to “put it all in,” 
proved uncertain by “m and out” running. Of such animals it is said “He has turned & 
dog,” or “He is a dog horse.” 



Dishing 


Common Bred 


Done : (1) A horse that is exhausted. (2) An animal the grooming of which has been completed. 

Extended: A horse galloping at best pace; “all out.” A horse not extended is one which 
could stride out still faster. 

Fadge: The uncomfortable pace which is neither a walk nor a trot To “fadge on” is to ride 
at a very slow pace. 

Fault: In horse transactions, descriptions and discussions, theie is no word or term with wider 
significance. As a judge in trying a horse case once remarked, “A fault may be the most 
trivial blemish, the most serious vice, or disability ” Oliphant’s Law of Horses (quoting 
Baglehole v. Walters, 3 Camp. 156), contains the passage “By acceding to buy the horse 
‘with all faults’ he takes upon himself the risk of latent or secret faults, and calculates 
accordingly the price which he gives. In a contract such as this, I think there is no fraud, 
unless the seller by positive means renders it impossible for the purchaser to detect latent 
laults.” Constantly one heats the criticism (or invitation to criticise), “You can’t fault 
him,” by those selling or showing a superior animal. This is more a claim to perfect 
conformation—“make and shape”—rather than as to absolute freedom from some unseen 
“unsoundness,” although this in itself would be a “fault ” 

Favouring a Leg: A horse not sound on one leg, or one with shoulder trouble, throws as much 
weight as possible on to its other legs, thus “favouring” the limb which has an “if” about it. 

Feather : Hair below the knee on the legs of Shire and other horses. 

Figging: The once common practice (particularly at fairs) of inserting ginger into the anus of 
a horse to make it carry its tail weU and to give it temporary spirit and a suggestion of 
liveliness and activity. 

Flagging ; A cant term for docking. 

Flapper: A horse running at unauthorised (alias “flapping”) race meetings, and thereby baned 
from ever again taking part m races under Jockey Club or National Hunt Rules '' 

Flatcatcher: A “peacocky” horse which “fills the eye” of the inexperienced, but which is 
lacking in bone, constitution and stamina. The anmia! may be “a good looker,” a 
“comfortable ndc,” have “good manners,” and be sound, but is one which would not be 
bought by a good judge for his own stable. 
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Forehand ; Jn equine anatomy that part from the cais to the withers. It is to this the cxperienccci 
buyer of saddle horses lefcrs when he looEs for ‘‘plenty m front of the saddle and a good 
rein/' 

Fothering Time : Feeding- (or stable-) time in hunting and farm stables. The term is rarely 
used in racingestabhshments, the equivalent being^mormng stables” and “evening stables ” 

Forty Thieves: The gipsy and hawker fraternity who travelled the round of horse fairs. 

Full Mouth : A horse at six years old 

Funk : A temperamental horse which “gets on to his toes,” “breaks out in a sweat,” or shows 
other signs of nervous excitement on a hunting morning, when being saddled prior to a 
race, or on the way to gallops on training grounds Such animals are said to be “funky ” 
Similarly, a horse which will not “clean up” (feed properly) in a strange stable, or which 
paces round its box when away from home. 

Furniture: A term now rarely used for harness, saddlery, and other “tack.” There is an old 
adage, “Good furniture, well put on, makes a bad horse sell.” 

Gait : A horse-gait, at gait, gaited-out, all refer to animals pastured for payment. Older words 
are “stint,” “gistcd” (i c , agisted) 

Galloway : Although claimed in Scotland to be the name of u small breed of horses originally 
- taking their name from the county ol that name, the term has been applied trom the days 
of the earliest writers on matters equine to ponies and small horses generally. Youalt 
supports the Scottish theory thus “A horse between 13 and 14 hands is called a galloway, 
from a beautiful breed of little horses once found in the south of Scotkind, on the shore 
of the Solway Firth, but now sadly degenerated and almost lost ” Prior, in Early Records 
of the Thoroughbred Horse, says “Time out of mind there has been a breed of running 
galloways m this country, most especially in the north of England, which were the racehorses 
of pre-Rcstoration days, and for some time afterwards . Flic term galloway had, in 
fact, more reference to the size of the horse than his breed, which cannot now be accurately 
ascertained ” We find the unbeaten Fl>ing Childers (by the Darlcy Arabian), foaled 1715, 
described as “a galloway about 14Jh,” whilst the sire o( Old Cartouch w^as known as “The 
Bald Galloway.” Several other small Thoroughbreds were also described as galloways 

Garron : Usually applied to the small horses bred and used m the Highlands of Scotland and 
Scottish Western Isles, but now unknown in Ireland 

Gay : A horse which carries its head and tail well, walks “ainly,” full of spirit. 

Generous : A free-going horse which responds to the utmost to every call for greater speed. One 
that unfailingly gives of its best and “puts it all in.” 

Genet : Spanish horses, closely allied to Barbs 

Goes well into Bridle: A horse which “bridles well,” “goes well into its bridle,” is one which 
without pulling, “leaning on the bit,” or making its rider “carry its head,” but does not 
allow the bit to he “dead” m its mouth 

Good Rein : A horse with plenty m front of it, good forehand and length of neck. 

Goose Humped : A slight arch at the end of the spine. 

Green : Not fully broken, or trained , inexperienced 

Grogginess : See “ Knuckling-over.” 

Guinea-Hunter: A dealer’s “tout,” a go-betw^ecn in the horse trade , one who “finds” horses 
and reports on their location and price. 

Hack : The term is now confined to nde horses, so that its meaning has materially changed 
since 1803, when Taplin, in his Sporting Dufionarv, gave the definition as “Any horse 
appropriated to any kind of purpose, upon which no great estimation or value is placed , 
now generally understood to imply the idea of a hired horse ” Some agricultural and 
horse show catalogues contain special classes for “hacks” and “ladies' hacks,” the prize 
winners in which are the animals which, m conformation, action and manners are most 
likely to give a rider an easy and comfortable “feel” when hacking. Thirty years after 
Taplin's dictionary came Harewood’s Dictionary of Sports, in which “Hack, or hackney” 
IS defined as “the general term for a roadhorse , by no means implying inferiority, or 
referring exclusively to horses let out for hire. A gentleman rides his hack to covert, where 
his hunter is m waiting.” H. Feuren, one of the founders, and the first secretary of the 
Hackney Horse Society, frequently pointed out the confusion caused by show schedules 
containing “hack” and “Hackney” classes, and emphasised that “a hack was originally 
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an animal used for general purposes, whilst later the term was applied to animals hired 
from livery stables. The term “Hackney" was applied to a horse much used by sportsmen 
and others for covering long distances ” There is an old saying, “Once a horse becomes 
known as ‘a hack,’ he is expected to be able to do twice the work of any other animal in 
the stable," According to D W E Brock, MFH, “Hacks in pre-motor days were 
used to convey foxhunters to the meet at a fast pace—the gallop—while their hunters were 
taken on sedately by grooms A hack-hunter is a four-legged animal, formerly like a 
horse in appearance, but now too old and too unsound to be used for any known equine 
function save the feeding of hounds" “Nimiod," in Conditioning of Hunters (1831), 
said, "Although it is not necessary, or to be expected, that a hack should be a hunter, 
yet a hunter, to be perfect, should be a good hack The chief paces for a hack to 

carry a gentleman are the walk and the canter. A very quick trot is a most ungentlemanlikc 
pace, and only fit for a butcher " 

Hackney: As early as 1170 the trotting “Hackneyc" was described as “belonging to the 
manners and customs of ancient England " 

Half-Bred : A horse, the sire or dam of which is in the (icnend Stud Book but the other not 
eligible. “Clean-bred" is a Thoroughbred, / e, both sue and dam in the G S B. Also 
applied to other breeds with stud books 

Hands: Four inches. Horses arc measured by “hands." Derived from the measurement of 
the palm 

Handled : A young horse which before being broken has been led, haltered, and has lost fear 
of man by frequent handling and contact 

Hands: The God-given gift by which horsemen and horsewomen, by lightness of touch, not 
merely control the animals they ndc or drive, but by some indefinable means convey to 
them their wishes, establishing a mutual understanding and sympathy. The term is employed 
in many composite forms—“He has good hanos—and that makes all the difiercnee with a 
horse difficult to ndc" , “heavy hands" , “no hands" , “mutton-fisted" , and so on 
The poem has it, “A horseman's gift, the perfect hand " Whyte Melville asked “What 
IS hand Intellect, nerve, sympathy, confidence, skill 7 None of these things " Horace 
said, “A horse, when bridled, listens through his bit 

Handy: A well-broken horse which understands what is required of it and adapts itself to 
circumstances and its rider’s or driver’s wishes. The rcvcisc is a. “green" horse. (See 
“Made ") 


Hand Sale : “Shaking of hands w'as held necessary to bind a bargain, a custom which we still 
retain m many verbal contracts. A sale thus made w'as called a hand sale, ‘vendiiio per 
mutuam manuum complcxionern ’ This method of striking a bargain is very much 
practised in the north of England at the present day, both m horse dealing and other 
transactions"—Oliphant’s Law of Horses The custom is not so much hand-^/i^^A//ig to 
seal a horse bargain, as striking hands When an agreement has been reached one party 
holds out his hand and the striking of it by the othci seals the baigam This is sometimes 
called “knocking him olT " There is an old Yorkshire saying, “Lots of men will spend 
more in time and drink haggling about how much the luck money is to be over a horse 
deal before they clap hands, than the luck money is worth ' A frequent question and 

answ^er heard in the days when horse fairs w'ere at their zenith was, “Has-got a deal 

yet 7 " “Yes I I saw him and a dealer clap hands (or ‘knock off') a few minutes since." 
Another remark heard a hundred times at such fair'’- was “Now hold your hand out and 
let’s settle the deal " 


Hobbies : An old name for horses bred m Ireland Horses Past and Piescnt, p. 14 

Hog-backed : See "Roach-backed " 

Honest; A horse which is dependable, which reproduces his form, and does not flatter at home 
only to deceive w^h:n running m public The opposite to a Thief. 

Horsing : A mare in “pride," "m use," “in season." 

Horsing-Stones : Three steps with broad top to enable horsemen to mount more easily These 
were of particular scrvtcc m the days of pillion riding. The antiquary Ralph Thoresby 
entered in his diary, Oct., 1708 . “We met with a large number of horsmg-stones, each of 
three steps but out of one entire stone." 

Hosteler: The man in charge of stabling at an mn. The La\v of the Horse states: “Though 
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there be a private arrangement between the inn-keeper and the keeper of the ina ibles, 
or Hosteler, and the result of the arrangement be that as between him and the inn-kecper, 
the inn-keeper has lost all control over the stables, yet, as between the inn-keeper and his 
guest, the inn-keepcr's liability towards him for injury done to the horse remains un¬ 
impaired.’* There was a popular tradition that oats paid for by travellers were removed 
from the mangers of mn stables as soon as the back of the horse owner was turned. Dr 
Brewer (Phrase and Fables) defines Hosteler as ‘‘wittily derived from oat-stealer.” 

If: A horse with an “if” about it has some “crab,” blemish, or defect Thus one hears it 


said, “He has an ‘if about a foreleg,” “There’s an ‘if about his wind ” 

Isabella Colojred Horse : A colour between cream and a dun The definition is said to have 


m-isen thiough Queen Isabella favouring the colour There is also a tradition that the 
Spanish Queen took a vow not to change her linen until Granada fell into her hands As 
the siege lasted three years her clothing had assumed the colour known as Isabella Evelyn 
(1651) records that the French monarch Louis XIV, when on his way to open Parliament, 


“appeared on an Isabella Barb.” Lady ApsJey, m Bridleways Through History^ says 
“The Queen’s (Isabella’s) stud became the most famous in Europe She favoured a colour 


which was named after her, ‘Isabels ’ ‘Ishbel,’ or ‘Isabel’ coloured horses—yellow or 


cream, with white manes and tails—were called by the Arabs ‘Ashebad’ 

Jack and Jack Spavin : The opposite to a “bog spavin ” 

Jade, Jadey : One of the oldest terms m the vocabulary of the horse A listless animal which 
has lost condition, courage, spirit and enterprise, or one which is naturally a “slug ” 
Shakespeare used the word as contradistinctivc to “mettle,” when he spoke of “hollow, 
pampered jades of Asia, which cannot go but thirty miles a day,” and again (to Hamlet) 
“Let the gall’d jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” Gervase Markham's Compleat 
Jockey (sixteenth century) devotes a chapter to “The discovery of tricks and cheats used 
by jockeys,” the first of which is “to make a dull jade both kick, wince and fling, without 
either whip or spur.” 

Jagger: A pedlar’s, or pack-horse, A small horse load in the north of England is called “a 
jaggin,” and many of the bndle-paths once used by trams of pack-pomes carrying coal, 
or lead, are known as “jagger” or “jaggin”-ways. 

Job Horses : Carnage-horses hired, or “jobbed” from a jobmaster. 

Kave : Kaving and porting are the impatient pawings of horses in stables, the action of “porting 
back” bedding, of striking the stable-floor with the fore-feet 

Knacker: A person who buys horses for slaughter A horse which is debilitated, so old and 
poor as to be fit only for the knacker. “Blood horses can’t stand running out m a cold 
winter ; they come up knackers in spring” (North country saying). 

Knuckling Over : “The peculiar knuckling over of the fetlocks-joint and tottering of the whole 
fore-leg, known by the name of groggmess, and which is olten seen in old and overworked 
horses, seldom an affection of either the fetlock or pastern joints, although these have their 
full share in the mischief that has been produced ”—Lib LJ.K. The Horse, p 252 

Lisk : The groin. The particular place where the hair meets and runs in a different direction. 


Liverpool Horse: A steeplechaser capable of jumping the Grand National course at Aintree, 


Liverpool. 


Livery : A horse for the feeding and stabling of which payment is made. A horse “standing 
at livery” is m some stable other than the owner’s at an agreed rate of payment. In the 
case of Elmore v. Stone, “because the plaintiff, being a livery-stable keeper as well as a 
horse-dealer, the buyer by ordering him to keep the horse at livery, directed expense to be 
tneurred, relinquished his possession as owner, and held them only as livery-stable keeper.” 
Spenser on Ireland (1633) contains this passage “What livery is we know well enough ; 
it IS the allowance of borsemeat to keep horses at livery ; the which word I guess is derived 
of delivering forth their nightly feed.” 


Lobbing and Sobbing : Horses which are “blown” after an exhaustive gallop, or after struggling 
through deep, heavy going. This term means more than “bellows to mend,” inasmuch 
as it connotes that the animal is rolling and in such a state of weariness as to have partially 
lost control of muscles and limbs “How delightful it is to feel the hind legs throwing the 
fore ones on, instead of floundering deeper, lob, lob, lobbing, grunting and sobbing”— 
Surtees, Analysis oj Hunting Field. 
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Lot of Horse in Little Room 


Moaday Morning Leg 


Long in Tooth: An old horse is thus described Alternatively “Past maik of mouth “ The 
latter signifies that the black cavity in tl^: teeth (by which the age of a horse is known up 
to seven years old) has vanished 

Lot of Horse in Little Room : A common description of an animal standing close to the ground, 
“measuring well” (/e, bigger than it looks), compact, short-coupled, and possessed of a 
lot of bone. 

Made: A horse is said to be “made” when it has been “broken in,” ridden to hounds, or 
hacked until it is not only clever, possessed of good manners when being mounted, ridden 
on the road , at gates, and gaps, but also so “schooled” and “handled” as to be fully 
efficient and trained. 

Maiden: A horse which has not won a race up to the time certain races “close.” “Maiden 
allowances” are reduced weights allocated to animals which have not won a race. 

Makes a Noise: A horse “touched in its wind,” i,e , not sound in its wind. 

Mallenders : An eruption at the bend of the knee. When on the hind leg, inside the hock, it is 
called “sallenders,” Both terms almost obsolete. 

Master of the Horse ; The controller of the Royal Stables, or of the horses owned in big establish¬ 
ments. The former official also controlled the Royal Plates on the Turf. These “King’s 
Plates” dated from Charles II and were discontinued in 1877, when the money was diverted 
to premiums for thoroughbred stallions Office of Master of Horse is an ancient one. 
Queen Elizabeth, who did much to restore status of royal studs, had as Masters of the 
Horse, first Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, then Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
Edward Somerset, Fourth Earl of Worcester, held the position under James I for fifteen 
years, resigning January, 1616. King Alfred (871-991) had a Master of Horse named 
Ecquef, vide Horses Past and Present, page 4. 

Meat for Work: A horse kept free in return for the services it renders. 

Methody: A horse with “broken knees,” i,e., marks on the knees denoting it has fallen and 
injured them. Such horses are said to “say their prayers.” The terra is derived from the 
Nonconformist body known as Methodists. 

Mews; An area entirely given up to stables. Derived from the French muer, originally a place 
in which moulting falcons were confined. In 1534 the Royal Stables at Charing Cross were 
called “mews,” having been built on the site on which the royal hawks were formerly kept 

Milk Teeth : Foals are usually born with two incisors; these and the teeth which appear within 
a few weeks are called “milk teeth.” The old rhyme has it: 

Two middle "‘^nippers'' you behold 
Before the colt is Iwo weeks old 
Before eight weeks two more will come. 

Eight months the corners"^ cut the gum 
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Misfit: A horse not representative of its breed, or not suited to perform the duties for which it 
was bred. Example: A horse bred for hunting, sold as a vanner. 

Mistetched : Mistaught. An animal which has been badly broken and possesses some vice— 
kicking, bolting, not “quiet in all gears.” 

Monday Morning Leg; A horse which has “puffed,” or “filled” legs, or docs not come out 
sound after standing idle on Sunday. 

Nag : A small, cobby horse. Shakespeare (2 Hen. iv 11, 4 20), asks “Know we not galloway 
nags'^” Gervase Markham (died 1636), speaks of “a certain race of little horses in 
Scotland called Galway nags ” In the Earl of Northumberland’s Household Book 
(1512-25), the list of horses is headed “Nagges to be kept in my lord’s stable in winter, and 
for what causes 1st a nagge for my lord to ride on ; item * a nagge to be led for my lord 
for change; item a nagge for my lord’s second son to ndc upon, etc ” Then follows 
“Horses to be kept in my lord’s stable in the winter which must needs be had for the 
carnage.” Thus it would seem nags were for riding. Hot\cs Past and Present (p 15) 
gives a list ofhorses listed in accounts of Edward Ill—palfreys, hackneys, hengests, somers, 
coursers, trotters, hobbies, nags and genets, and suggests at that penod (1317-1377) “the 
animal described as a ‘nag’ was probably the saddlehorse used by servants and camp 
followers.” Gradually the term “nag” in literature was employed to denote saddle-horses 
generally, although often used in a playful sense 

Nagsman : One w'ho rides a horse for the purpose ol exhibition “A good nagsman” is one 
w'ho can handle and show an animal so that it appears to best advantage 

Nappy: An animal which is given to putting in a sudden “buck,” or “tly-)ump”; a Iiorse 
which cannot be ridden carelessly with a loose rein , possessed of disconcerting tricks 
rather than vice 

Near Side : The side (left) on which a horse is mounted. The opposite to the off side Hence 
the terms “near fore-leg,” “off hind-leg ” Shakespeare (Taming of the Shfc\\\ III, 2 57) 
refers to “Near legged before,” but in many editions this is given as “ne'er legged,” which 
IS absurd 

Nicking : To say the blood of one equine line, family or breed, “nicks” with another connotes 
that experience has show'n the co-minglcd blood of one family (or cri^ss) with another 
produces desirable progeny, faults being corrected, greater or lesser height, more or better 
quality bone, or greater speed being secured. “Nicking” was also the description of an 
operation at one lime common, to make horses carry their tails better 

Niggle: An obvious movement of the hands and reins by which action the rider is urging his 
mount for greater effort 

Nobbling : Maiming, poisoning, or otherwise “getting at” horses and injuring them “Hoisc 
nobblcrs” were at one time active amongst racehorses Daniel Dawson, known as^‘King 
of the Nobblcrs,” was hanged August 8th, 1812, for poisoning horses. 



Napp^' 
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On the LfCg: A common description for tall horses. Usually carrying the inference that the 
animal is too leggy. 

Over at Knees: Knees bent too far forward. Opposite to “calf-knced ” “Standing over legs 
are of two sorts, the natural and the acquired The natural are those with which a horse 
IS foaled, the acquired are the result of hard work Naturally standing ovei legs never 
fail, the others have failed already ”—Analysis of the field. 

Parrot Mouth : Upper teeth projecting over lower 

Peacocky : A horse standing high on the ground , a “good-looker” but “Iight-timbcred” ; 
possessed of more style, character, “flashiness” and quality than stamina. 

Pipe Opener : A gallop to “clear a horse’s wind ” 

Plater : A racehorse which has sunk to the level of “selling plates ” 

Poor: Thin, in bad condition. “If your horse be exceeding poor, then about mx weeks space 
must be allowed, with good feeding and moderate exercise ”—Gervasc Markham’s 
Compleat Jockey (seventeenth century) 

Proppy : A horse which does not flex its knees, or has straight shoulders 

Puffer: One who “runs up” the price of a horse at auction without intention of buying. In 
the case of Pilmore v. Hood, it was decided in law “Where a horse is bid up by a PulTer, 
and one condition of the auction is that the highest bidder is the purchaser, the vendor 
cannot recover the price.” Chief Justice Best observed, “A man goes to a sale, and is 
told that if he is the highest bidder he shall have the article He bids a certain sum, and 
a person (employed by the seller) whom he docs not know attends and puffs against him, 
and, in consequence of that he is compelled to pay a larger price Is this not gross fraud 

Question: “Asking the question” is when a horse is put to a supreme test, or “tried high” 
m a gallop. A horse which has “never been asked the question ” remains an unknown 
quantity 

Quidder (or Quittor) : A horse which masticates ib food, then drops it from its mouth, owing 
to faulty dentition or other cause. 

Ready : To “ready” horses on the Turf is to prepare them for some particular event; amongst 
show exhibitors . to get a horse into show condition 

Rig: A hoise which has been imperfectly castrated, and, even if not capable of propagation, 
IS yet a nuisance when running out with mares 

Roach«back (or Hog-backed) : A back which makes an upward curve, or a horse which arches 
its back when the rider mounts. 

Roadster : A saddle horse of hackney type. The original hackney. Old show catalogues 
usually classed them together as “Hackneys or Roadsters ” Youatt speaks of “Roadster 
or Hackney,” and says “The Roadster vanes very much in different districts . , . The 
road-horse should be high in the forehand ; round in the barrel and deep in the chest, the 
saddle will not then press loo forward A Hackney is far more valuable for the pleasantness 
of his paces, and his safety, good temper and endurance, than for his speed.” 



Rogue’s Badge 
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Rogue’s Badge: Blinkers or hood. A Turt term which is oltcn libellous 

Roughed L’p: Hoises “on the easy ]isi“ having little grooming, reduced rations, and little 
more exercise than they get in a loose box 

Rount: An early equine colour term for one shade of roan—^“flesh-coloured, mixed with 
white " Whyte {Histojy of Butisb Turf, 1840), mcludes rount m his list of colour descrip¬ 
tions “Bay IS of various shades, v/r , a black bay bay, brown bay, and dapple bay, these 
have always black manes and tails Dun and mouse dun, these have frequently a black 
list along the spine , Ilea-biltcn, which is white spotted with reddish colour ; grey, dapple 
grey, silver grey, sad or pow'dcred grey, black gicy, branded grey , gnssel, or rount is a 
light flesh coloui intermixed with while, peach colour or blossom colour. Piebald consists 
of two colours, one of them white , roan is bay, black or sorrel, with a few white hairs 
interspersed , chestnut, light and dark , ^orrcll common sorrell, red sorrell, bright or red 
sorrcll, burnt sorrell 

Running Loose: A racehorse which when running is not backed by the stable connections. 

Running Out; Horses out at grass When stabled they arc said to be “up,” or “brought up.” 

Schooled: A stceplechasei, hurdler, or hunter, which has been ridden at home over the type 
of obstacle it is to meet in the field 

Scowling ; Laying back the cars threateningly 

Screw : An inferior hoi sc 

Set Fair: A stableman’s term for the final touches to bedding when horses are “done up” for 
’ the night 

Shelly Feet: Thin soled feet, so brittle as to make shoeing difficult and galloping on hard, 
uneven ground likely to produce lameness 

Short: A hoi sc which goes short may not be absolutely lame, but yet is not sound as its action 


evidences 

Shy Feeder: A horse which docs not clean up its manger, which has to be templed, and not 
“overfaced” with big feeds. 

Sickic-Hocked : Baldly shaped, sickle-like hocks 

Sorrell: A once common, but now almost obsolete description of equine colour It was 
between a bright bay and yellow chestnut, having tails and manes red or white Roans of 
a dark red colour were often classed as “sorrells ” Gervasc Markham (seventeenth 
century), copying Blundeviil, said “By the colour of the horse you shall ever judge of his 
c;)mplexion If he participate more of the fire than of any of the other elements, 

then we hold him to be a cholenck horse, and his colour is cither bright sorrell, a coal 
black without any w'hitc, or an iron gray unchangeable, and these horses aie of feature 
Lights, hot, fiery, and seldom any great strength.” De Grey (1670), quoting “a famous 
ferncr of Pans,” says ' “ Ihe sorrell if his mane, tail, fetlocks and list along their back be 
black, are for the most part good,” and Osbaldiston agrees. A curious advertisement of 
a sorrell horse for sale was circulated at Epsom in 1820, and is here reproduced because 
of its inclusion of a number of then current equine terms beginning with the initial “S” . 
“On Satdy next will be sold by auction, the strong, staunch, sturdy, stout, sound, safe, 
sinewy, sciviccable, strapping, swift, smart, sightly, sprightly, spirited, sturdy, sure-footed, 
well-sized, well-shaped, sorrell steed of superlative symmetry, styled Spanker, with small 
star and snip—free from strain, spavin, string-halt, stranguary, staggers, scouring, strangles, 
sallendcrs, surfeit, starfoot, splent, scabs, scars, sores, shambling gait. He is neither spur- 
galled, smew-shrunk, saddle-galled, shell-toothed, sling-gutted, surbated, short-winded, or 
shoulder-sirpped and is sound in the sword-pomt and slifle-joint. Has neither sitfast, 
snaggle-teeth, sandcrack, staring coat, swelled sheath, nor scattered hoofs, nor is he sour, 
sulky, stubborn, or sullen in temper; never slips, trips, stalks, starts, stops, shakes, snarvels, 
stumbles, or stocks in the stable. Has a showy, stylish, switch-tail.” 

Sound : There has been much litigation as to the full import of warranty when this term is used 
by vendors of horses Many sale catalogues contain the statement regarding specific 
animals that they arc “sound in wind, limb, and eyesight,” and that a veterinary certificate 
to this effect is lodged, Jorrocks, when asked for a warranty, replied that he would not 
warrant that it was a horse let alone that it was sound There are many trite equine sayings 
in this connection. For instance, “a horse is as sound as his legs” ; “No foot, no horse” ; 
“To warrant a horse sound to-day often means trouble to-morrow.” “The wise man 
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sells his horse ‘believed to be sound,’ but guarantees nothing” : “A h©rse sound in his 
stable when sold may be proved m court a cripple ” Old-time dealers had an expression 
that they “sold at halter,” /.e., the buyer took the animal as he stood, on his own judgment. 
Legally it is laid down that “a sound horse is free from hereditary disease, is m possession 
of his natural and constitutional health, and has as much bodily perfection as is consistent 
with his natural formation ” 

Soup-Plate Feet: Big, round feet out of proportion to the size of the horse 

Spares: Horses in training establishments which for the time being are not “doing work” 
with the mam string. They are given walking exercise, “road w^ork,” or gentle canters 
on the return to stables of the horses in “strong work ” 

Spiffing; A horse “faker’s” trick. “Gentlemen of the coper fraternity resort to the snuff 
method known as ‘spiffing’ to start what is known as a ‘nappy’ horse (blowing black 
snuff into the left nostril) ”— Humane Horse Training (p. 90). 

Spiv: A groom unattached to any stable, who will “do” a spare horse at a race meeting, see 
to the boxing, etc., of an animal bought at a sale, or lead horses from railhead to show, 
sale, etc Sometimes called “Spivvey.” 

Stag: A gelding over one year old, but often applied to any young, unbroken horse. Peter, 
chaplain at Ingleby Arncliffe, was m 1435 fined for “allowing his stag to feed with the 
lord’s horses in the pastures below Alexander Hill ” The will of Peter Alford (Sutton- 
in-Holderness), proved 1566, contained a legacy of “a colt stag, of a brown bay colour, 
with two white feet.” 

Stale: Term for equine urination , (2) for a horse which is “ jady,” or so over-trained, or 
over-raced as to show signs of lethargy and distaste 

Stalled: Surfeited with food. A north country ^\o^d lor this is “ over-faced” A horse 
which leaves its corn untouched m its manger. 

Starling; One of the old equine colour descriptions; a brown, or blackish grey, freely inter¬ 
mixed with white Term almost obsolete. 

Star Gazer: A horse which carries its head too high, which lakes fences blindly with head in the air. 

Staring Coat: The dull coat, with hair not lying flat, of a horse which is cold, or out of condition 

Sticky: A horse which “ boggles ” at its fences, half refuses and takes them from a stand , 
an uncertain animal so far as jumping is concerned. 

Stint: A right to pasture one or more horses on common land ; (2) a mare which has been 
“ stopped ” by a stallion is “ stinted,” 

Stringhalt: Peculiar high, jerky action of hind leg, described by a veterinary surgeon in the 
case Thompson v Pattison as “ Spasmodic affection of abductor muscle, disease of sciatic 
nerve, rendering a horse less fit for work and impeding him in backing.” Shakespeare 
uses the word “ springhalt ” (Henry VlIJ, in. 11). 

Stumour: In Turf slang a horse which is alleged to be “ not trying,” to be “ dead meat,” 
“ not busy,” “ not on the job ” 



Sway-Backed 
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Stud : An establishment at which horses are bred ; (2) a mare or stallion used only for breeding 
purpose, le ^ gone to stud , (3) a number of animals under one ownership or control, as 
“ a stud of hunters,” “ a Thoroughbred stud ” Lydckker, in The Hofse and its Relative!, 
(p 52), says: “ Although the word ‘ stud ’ is now used to denote a stable of horses, it 
originally denoted (Anglo-Saxon stud, Slav, stod) a drove of wild horses, for which it is 
the proper term ” 

Siray-Backed : Low in the back. Gervase Markham says * A horse is said to be swayd in 
the back when, by too great a burthen, or by some slip, strain, or over hasty and straight 
turning, he hath taken an extreme wrinch m the lower part of his back below the short nbs, 
and directly below his fillets. ... He will falter, and sway sometiines backwards, and 
sometimes side-long ” 

Switch-tail: An undocked tail with long terminal hairs pulled t(^ a point Surtees, in Analysis 
of Hunting Field (1846), says : . the horse's tail has escaped the long prevailing switch, 

or swish, and appears in the good old-fashioned .square cut We arc old enough to re¬ 
member when it was the fashion not to allow horses an> tail at all, or ears either scarcely. 
When we used to see nags as close-dockcd as the old v\agon-horses, leaving them sometimes 
very like a whitening brush sticking out of their hind quarters ” 

Tack: Stable requisites, more particularly grooming kit Also called tackling/’ ” gear,” 
although tackling is more often applied to harness 

Tail-going-round : Particularly as regards raceliorses, an animal which swings its tail in a circular 
movement is held to be lacking in stamina , at any rate to be showing signs of exhaustion 
and distress by that action 

Takes Hold : A horse which has a hard mouth, pulls, or takes the bit bctvv-ecn its teeth 

Teaser: A supplementary stallion kept for ” trying ” marcs to be covered by a more valuable 
sire 

Thief: A horse which is not ” honest,” which does not reproduce in public previous form, or 
the form shown at home 

Thoroughbred : A horse, the sire and dam of which arc both in the Gcncial Stud Book, ” The 
term Thoroughbred, as applied to horses supposed to be of pure blood, is of much older 
use than generally supposed. We find the expression ‘ bred horse ’ as early as 1729 ”— 
Early Records of Thoroughbred Hoise, p. 15. (See also ” Blood.”) 

Tit : An old word, still in common use, for a small, well-bred, sharp, active horse. Often 
applied to Thoroughbred ” weeds ” In 1757 The Contented C/mv/?, describing the posses¬ 
sions of a typical village, includes “ a meagre tit that on the common grazed ” A Smnington 
Hunt song of about the same period, listing the various types of horses ridden by sportsmen 
in that part of Yorkshire, contains the couplet. 

There'U be all mats and wanders of horses 1 wcen^ 

Auld yauds and blood tits and fussacks and all 

“All maks and manders ” means all makes and shapes ; ” yauds ” are old ” past mark of 
mouth ” horses, ” fussacks ” are donkeys 

Toes : A horse ” on his toes ” is an animal above itself, so full of activity that it cannot stand 
still 

Tucked Up : Horses which are ” herring-gutted,” m poor condition, needing their bellies letting 
down ® 

Tubed Horse: One ” wrong in its wind ” and which has a tube inserted to aid breathing. 

Turned out : Horses which are not stabled , feeding m pastures 

Unseen : Horses bought on a verbal or written description without being seen by the purchaser. 

Up from Grass: Horses brought into stables and on to hard meat after being out at grass 

Up to Weight: A horse with bone and substance to carry a man of eleven stone or upwards. 

Vanner: A van horse. A tradesman’s light, speedy animal for delivery purposes. 

Warranty : The cause of much litigation The Law of the Horse contains this note r ” In 
buying a horse, as well as making an exchange, the maxim caveat emptoi is the rule of law. 
and a party who has got an unsound horse has in neither case any remedy unless there be 
evidence of express warranty, or of fraud For in the general sale of a horse the seller 
only warrants i( to be an animal of the description it appears to be, and nothing more ; 
and if the purchaser makes no inquiries as to its soundness or qualities, and it turns out to 
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be unsound, or restive, or unfit for use, he cannot recover against the seller, as it must be 
assumed that he purchased the animal at a cheaper rate.*’ 

Weeds; Horses (particularly Thoroughbreds) which are either very small or possessed of little 
bone. 

Wolf’s Tooth: When a second tooth does not grow immediately under a temporary middle 
tooth, but by its side, the tooth is pushed out of place, It cuts the cheek, prevents proper 
grinding of corn, and is called a “ wolfs tooth.’* 
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Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, p. 283 

Half-Bred Stud Book, by Miss F. M. Prior, 
p 551 

Handley Cross, by R. S. Surtees, p. 516 
Heredity, by J. A. S. Watson, p. 554 
Hints on Driving, by Captain C. Morley Knight, 
pp. 427, 431.437 

History of the English Turf, by Captain T. H. 
Browne, pp. 550 

History of the English Turf, by Sir Theodore 
Cook, p. 555 
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History of the Gloucester Fox Hunting Club, 
by W. Milnor, Junior, p. 502 
History of the Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, 
by George E. Darlington, p. 503 
“ Horse and Hound” (Issue of September 16th, 
1938, Sir Alfred Pease, Bt.), p. 676 
Horse Breeding Recollections, by Count 
Lehndorff, pp, 562, 563, 565, 566 
Horse in Art, The, by Lida Fleitmann, p. 286 
Horse in Hieroglyphics, The (Notes and 
Queries, August 21st-September 29th, 
1856), p 509 

Horse in Magic and Myth, The (M. O Howey, 
1934), p 509 

Horse m Motion, The, by Muybridge (Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine, December 1881), p. 302 
Horsemanship, or the Art of Riding, p 514 
Horse, The, by Youatt (published 1843), p. 641 
Horse, The (Summer Number, 1944, article by 
Sir Lawrence Chubb), p. 791 
Horseman’s Manual, The, by R. S. Surtees, 
p. 516 

Hunting, by the Duke of Beaufort and 
Mowbray Morns, p 514 
Hunting Girl, The, by Mrs. Edward Kennard, 
p. 516 

Hunting Poems and Verses, by Whyte-Melville, 
p. 517 

Hunting Sketches, by Anthony Trollope, p 518 

Iliad (Tenth Book), Homer, pp. 69, 70 
In the Pink, by Frederick Watson, p. 401 
Ingoldsby Legends, p, 514 
Instruction du Roy en Fart de monter a cheval, 
by Pluvmel, p, 185 

Interesting and Amusing Tales, etc., by Joseph 
Glover, p. 517 

Jockeys, Crooks and Kings, by Winnie 
O’Connor, pp 495, 496 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, by R. S. Surtees, 
p. 516 

Le Cavalene Franpois, by Salomon de la 
Broue, p 188 

Le Vray T^^dtre d’Honneur et de Chevalene, 
by Chevalier Marc de Wilson, p 263 
Life of Becket (Fitz Stephen), p. 510 
Life of Charles Kingsley, p. 518 
Lonsdale Library Volume on Flat Racing 
(Chapter on Stud Management, by Charles 
Edmunds,) p 573 

Maroccos Exstaticus or Bankes Bay Horse in a 
Traunce, p 265 

Martin Chuzzlewit, by Charles Dickens, p. 517 
Meissonier, His Life and Art, by Gerard, p. 314 


Memoirs of a Fox Hunting Man, by S. Sassoon, 
p. 519 

Method of Breaking Horses and Teaching 
Soldiers to Ride, by Henry, Earl of 
Pembroke (published 1761), p. 282 
More Bundobast, by Snaffles, p. 313 
Mister Sponge’s Sporting Tour, by R. S. 
Surtees, p. 516 

Mustard Pot, by Gilbert Frankau, p. 519 
My Friend Fhcka, p. 519 

National Pony Society Stud Book, p. 699 

Odyssey, Homer, p, 72 

Old Curiosity Shop, The, by Charles Dickens, 
p 517 

Origin of the Thoroughbred, The, by J. B. 
Robertson (Lonsdale Library Volume on 
Flat Racing), pp. 533, 534 
’Osses and Obstacles, by Snaffles, p 313 

Painters of Florence, by Cartnght, p, 278 
Parliamentary InicJlygencer (published 1660), 
p 56 

Pickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens, p 517 
Points of the Horse, by Captain Hayes, first 
edition 1893, pp 302, 3()3, 689 
Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen, p. 531 

Reglement des Tournois, p. 184 
Remington’s Sketches, published by R, H. 

Russell, New York and London, p 316 
Reminiscences of a Huntsman, by Grantley 
Barkley, published 1804, p. 291 
Riders of the Purple Sage, by Zane Grey, p. 519 
Riding Recollections, by Whyte-Melville, p. 517 
Riding Reflections, by Capt. Piero Santini, 
p. 766 

Right Sort, The, by Mrs. Edward Kennard, 
p. 516 

Royal Artillery Journal, p. 444 

Select Extracts illustrating Sports and Pastimes 
in the Middle Ages, by E. L. Guildford, 
p. 512 

Silas Marner, by George Elliot, p 517 
Smoky andSsixi^, by Will James, p. 519 
Soirdes Pansiennes, by Arnold Mortier, p. 273 
Sport of our Ancestors, by Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, p. Ill 

Sports and Pastimes (Strutt), p. 265 
Sportman’s Dictionary, The, by Johnson 
(published 1735), p. 282 
Stable and Saddle by MacTaggart, illustrated by 
Ludwig Koch, p. 313 

Standard Cyclopaedia of Modern Agriculture; 
P. 657 
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St. Mawr, by D, H, Lawrence, p. 519 
Stud Book of Prizewinners and Horses that 
participated in Trotting Races m Russia, 
The (Central Board of State Stud), p. 599 

Tamberlaine the Great, by Marlowe, p 510 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, by Thomas Hardy, 
p 517 

Thoroughbred Racing Stock and its Ancestry, 
by Lady Wentworth, pp. 65, 143, 154 
Thoughts upon Hunting, by Beckford 1781, 

p 111 

Thurloe State Papers (Vols. Ill and V), pp. 55, 
56 

Tournament Polo (published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode), p 487 

Travels through the Middle Settlements of 
North America, by the Reverend Andrew 
Barnaby, pp. 501, 502 

Treatise on Horsemanship, by Sir William 
Hope, pp. 280, 281, 283 


Turf, Chase and Paddock, by William Fawcett, 
p 785 

Twenty Years a Veterinary Surgeon, by Sir 
Frederick Hobday, p 233 

Under Two Flags, by Ouida, p. 516 

Vineyard of Horsemen, The, by Michael 
Barratt, p. 512 

Verncy Letters of the 18th Century (Benn), 
p 512 

White Oak Chronicles, The, by Mazo de la 
Roche, p. 519 

Wild Horses of Iceland, The (Haldor Laxness), 
p. 519 

Wildfire, by Zane Grey, p 519 

Xenophon (Lonsdale Library on Horseman¬ 
ship), p. 320 
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A 

Albinos, 114 
Alter Breed, 98, 618 
Andalusian, Spanish, 98, 669 
Anglo-Arabs, 149-153 
Apaloosas, 28, 112, 114 
Apalusia, 112 

Arab, 24, 27, 50, 59, 86, 140-143, 
145-147, 611, 617 
Austureonas, 130 
Akhal-Tcke Horse, 578, 579, 585, 
606, 607 
Altai Horse, 596 

B 

Barb Horse, 49, 52, 59, 98, 618, 
669 

Bashkir Horse, 585 
Bityug Horse, 578, 6I4 
Black Horse of the Midlands, 173, 
174 

Brabangons, 578 
Britannicus, 35, 36 
Burgundians, 77 

C 

Camarillos, 114 
Cappadocians, 77 
Celtic Longhorn, 162 
Chicksaw Horse, 101 
Choctaw Horse, 101 
Cleveland Bay, 38, 41, 115, 174, 
634-638 

Clydesdale, 36, 41. 176, 238, 279, 
578, 615, 657-659, 668 
Colorado Ranger, 28, 112, 113 
Connemara Pony, 28, 133, 669-678 
Coslamian, 112 » 

Courser, 34, 46, 48 
Criollo, Argentine, lOi, 615, 616, 
619-622 

D 

Dales Pony, 679, 680 
Dalmatians, 77 
Dartmoor Pony, 681, 685 
Don Horse, 578, 585, 603, 604 

E 

Equus Arabicus, 138, 145 

— Caballus Ardens, 24, 27, 148 

— Caballus Frigicalidus, 27 

— Caballus Fngidus, 21 
^ Caballus Plicidens, 17 

Caballus Spelaeus, 17 
Exmouth Pony, 687, 689 

F 

Fell Pony, 689. 693 
Flemish Stallions, 657 
Friesians, 77 


G 

Genctors, 115 
Genet or Jennet. 31, 48 

H 

Hackney. 115, 238, 257, 258 
Hartdravers, 115, H 7 
Highland Pony, 694 
Hippanon, 277, 278 
Hobby. 130, 131 
Huns, 77 

Hunter, three-quarter bred, 326 
Hunters, 238 

I 

lomud Horse, 578. 579, 607, 608 
Ivanovo Clydesdale, 580, 6J5 

J 

Jennet, 48, 98 

K 

Kabarda Horse, 578, 579, 610, 611 
Kalthiawars, 123 

Karabair Horse, 578. 579, 585, 608, 
609 

Karabakh Horse, 603 
Karabolo. 76, 112 
Kazhak Horse, 579. 581, 595 
Kehilans, 43, 44, 45, 49, 142 
Kehilans, Ajuz, 138, 142 
Kirgiz Horse, 579, 595, 596 
Kurdeslan Pomes, 112 
Kuznetsk Horse, 578 

L 

Limousins, 84 
Lipizzancr, 188, 194, 314 
Lokai Horse, 579, 609, 610 

M 

Mangalarga Breed, 621, 622 
Marshland Shales, 115 
Mezen Horse, 579, 594 
Minusinsk Horse, 579, 595 

N 

Narragansett Pacers, 101 
Narym Horse, 579 
Native Italian Breed, 82 
New Forest Pony, 698, 699, 701 
Norfolk Cob, 238 
Norfolk Trotter, 257 
Northern Forest Breeds of Soviet 
Russia, 592 

O 

Obi Horse, 595 

Orloff-Rastopchin Breed, 613, 6\4 
Orloff Trotters, 117 
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P 

Palominos, 69, 111 
Pechora Horse, 579, 594 
Percheron, 37. 121, 130, 238, 580, 
614, 622, 623, 625, 626, 629, 
630, 631. 637 
Pintos, 114 

Polessye Horse, 579, 594 
Polo Pony, 476, 478 
Post Coach Horses, 132 

Q 

Que: tro, 98 

R 

Royal Hanoverian Creams, 260 
Russia-American Trotters, 602, 603 
Russian Ardennes, 580, 614, 615 
Russian Trotters, 578-580, 598- 
603 

S 

Seminole Horse, 101 
Shetland Pony, 28, 112, 702, 703, 
705 

Shire Horse. 36, 37, 41, 176, 185, 
238, 279, 648 652. 656 
Strelels Horse, 611, 612 
Suffolk Horse, 36, 41, 150,173,174, 
176, 180, 238, 639-645 

T 

Tarpan, Mongolian, 22, 145 
Tavda Horse, 579, 594 
Thangan of Tiberl, 28 
Thoroughbred, 60, 66, 67, 95, 116, 
130, 144, 153, 238,^ 350, 490, 
533, 580. 581. 589 
Thracian Horse, 69 
Trans-Baikal Horse, 579, 585, 595, 
596 

Turks, 95 

V 

Voronezh Harness Horse, 614 
Vyatka Horse, 585, 594 

W 

Welsh Cob, 710-713 
Welsh Mountain Pony, 134, 320, 
706, 708, 710 

X 

Xanthos, 69, 111 

y 

Yakut Horse, 579, 585, 596 
Yorkshire Hor&e, 173 

r 

z 

Zapata, ^8 
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A 

Ada, 127 
Admiral, 650 
Admiral Drake, 543 
Adonis, 150 
Advance Guard, 121 
Airborne, 89 

Alcock Arabian, 61, 257, 537 
Ail Black, 101 
Alligator, 494 
Alonzo the Brave, 711 
Ambassador, 664 
American Eclipse, 103, 106 
Anchora, 566 

Ansty Forest Clansman, 649 

Anvil, 289 

Apology, 361 

Apricot, 706 

April the Fifth, 352, 353 

Apukwa, 664 

Ard Patrick, 359 

Ardyne Refiner, 666 

Aremon, 590 

Ariel, 103 

Anon, 72 

Arntm, 91 

Artful, 107 

Arundel, 44 

Ashgar Merwan, 141 

Astraled, 144 

Atlas, 611 

Auchenflowcr, 667 

Aura, 72 

Australian, 106 

Axworthy, 396 

Aza, 611 


B 

Babak, 611 

Babingley Nulli Secundus, 651 
Bachelor's Double, 378, 567 
Bahram, 358, 363, 369, 370, 372, 
373, 543 
B^azet, 133 
Banquet, 109 
Barbary, 85 
Barcaldme, 463 
Bar None, 651 
Baron of Buchyro, 36 
Baron's Pnde, 665 
Bars 1, 95, 598 
Battleship, 109, 498, 540 
Baudruche, 632 
Bayardo, 364, 373, 543 
Baz, 140 
Beam, 562 
Boilby, 364 
Bell, 660 
BeOfounder, U6 
BeUize Arabian, 501 
Belwin, 117 


Bend Or, 463, 468, 498, 544, 559, 
572 

Benefactor, 664 
Big News, 393 
Big Game, 351, 363 
Billy of Asilcy, 269 
Billy Barton, 498, 499 
Billy Direct, 396 
Bingen, 396 
Birdsall Gracchus, t)J2 
Birthday’s Pnde, 468 
Bitan, 141 
Bettina, 562 
Black, 101 
Black Maria, 103 
Blackrock, 119 
Blair Atholl, 361, 566 
Blaze, 258 

Bleddfa Shooting Star, 708 
Blenheim, 352, 359, 500, 554 
Blink Bonny, 361, 566 
Blitz, 125 
Blue Gown, 360 
Blue Peter, 358, 368, 544, 572 
Blue Larkspur, 109 
Blueskin 502 
Boadicea, 566 

Bogskar, 462, 463, 464, 467, 468 
Bonds Phenomenon. 116 
Bois Roussell, 88, 370, 491, 543, 
545 

Bolivar, 604 

Boniface, 109 

Bonnet Box, 120 

Bonnie Scotland, 104, 105. 106 

Bonnie Agnes, 99, 543 

Bonnv Buchyvie, 667 

Bonny Laddte, 694 

Bonny Marden, 362 

Booklaw, 390, 544. 562 

Borey, 611 

Bom Pal, 393 

Boswell, 375 

Boundless, 105 

Boxkceper, 123 

Brendan’s Cottage, 468, 471 

Brian Born, 119 

Bionze, 567 

Bridegroom, 460 

Bnseis, 122 

Broncho, 331 

Broomhcld Champion, 659 
Brutus, lOI 
Bucephalus, 320, 509 
Buchan, 567 
Buen Ojo, 557 
Buckfooi 123 
Bull Dog, 493 
Bullc Roche, 99 
Buridan 272 

Byerley Turk. 99. 132, 322 
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C 

Call Boy, 544 
Camcronian, 36S 
Cannon Ball, 670 
Cantator, 85 
Canard, 127 
Captain Cuttle, 359 
Carbine, 122, 127 
Ceier, 102 
Cense, 632 
Centinel, 101 

Champion Bleddfa Shooting Star, 
134 

Champion’s Goalkeeper, 651 
Champion Grove King Cole IT, 134 
Champion Ness Thistle, 136 
Chanticleer, 309 
Chene Royal, 88, 89 
Christmas Daisy, 385 
Clarissimus, 360 
Clorane, 381, 538 
Coffin Marc, 55 

Colombo, 303, 368, 369, 381, 538 

Combined Training, 331 

Comedy King, 121 

Common, 360, 372 

Comus, 85 ^ 

Copper Court, 468 

Coronach, 563 

Coslaki Pasha, 363 

Crab, 257 

Craig Millar, 360 

Crisps Horse of Lifford, 37, 641 

Crossways Forest Maid, 652 

Crusader, 109 

Cyilaros, 76 

Cyllene, 377 

D 

Dalmat, 604 
Dante, 81 

Darcy White Turk, 61 
Darcy Yellow Turk. 61 
Dark Eyes, 553 
Dark Ronald, 92, 543 
Darley Arabian, The, 37, 61, 99. 
102, 115, 223, 323. 395, 468. 
637 

Darley Godolphin, 61 
Darnley, 36, 663, 664, 667 
Democrat, 498 
Desert Gold, 122 
Diolite. 556 
Diamond, 640 

Diamond Jubilee, 353, 372, 572 
Diomed, 102, 103 
Disturbance, 460 
Dnevmk, 604 
Dobychnik. 603 
Dolgozhdanny. 606 
Domino, 106 
Donatello, 83 
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Doncaster, 351, 361, 570 
Don Juan, 382 
Donovan, 372 
Dongen, 380, 381 
Double B, 393 
Double Life, 569 
Dreadnought, 119 
Driver, 25o 
Duke, The, 458 

Dunure or Danure Footprint, 36, 
665, 666 

Duppltn Castle, 666 

Dutton Arabian, 490 

Dynamite, 670 

Dyoil Moonlight, 707 

Dyoll Starlight, 134, 707 708 

Dyoll Starlight Descendants, 136 

E 

Eagle’s Pride, 383, 384 
Easter Hero, 467, 468, 552 
Easton, 369 

Eaton Premier King, 651 
Eclipse, 360, 490, 523, 644, 662 
El Rio Rey, 106 
Emperor of Norfolk, 106 
Emperor HI, 460 
Emu, 148 

Erfyl Lady Grey, 652 
Escarbouche, 89 
Ethelstone, 393 
Euclid, 125 
Evasion, 393 
Exhibitionist, 370 


F 

Fabula, 92 

Fairfax Morocco Barb, 54 
Fairplay, 106 
Fairway, 373, 568, 569 
Failover, 101 
Farmer, 660 
Farmer’s Fancy, 661 
Fashion, 103 
Fauxpas, 91 
Fearnought, 102 
Felstead, 358, 543, 555 
Fesla, 92 
Fet, 383 
Final]yr640 
Firenze, 105 
Firetail, 119 
First Whirl, 500 
Flamenco, 381 
Flamingo, 351, 368 
Flares, 496 
Flashwood, 36, 665 
Flimnap, 101 
Florence, 385 
Flush of Dawn, 120 
Flyer, 712 

Flying Childers, 257, 258 
Flying Fox, 360, 372, 375, 512 
Flying Jib, 392, 393 
Forbra, 469 
Forest King, 119 
Foxhall, 496, 565 
Foxhunter, 258, 274, 562 
Foxlaw, 375, 543. 572 
Fratopel, 88 
Frisell, 50, 54 


Frivolity, 543 
Fritz, 395 
Fromage, 468 
Fun Fair, 384, 385 
Fyvie Sensation, 664 

G 

Gainsborough, 72, 372, 373, 543,' 
544, 558, 569 
Galatea 11, 562 
Gallipoli, 37 
Gallant Fox, 497 
Galtce More, 359 
Garretts Cup Bearer 3rd, 644 
Garron Lass, 545 
Gato, 101 

Gay Crusader, 372, 373 
Gazelle, 119 
Gee, 393 

Gem of Gems, 88, 89 
Gibraltar Charger, 261 
Gimcrack, 85 ^ 

Glanccr, 36 

Gleadthorpe Seclusion, 649 
Glenbruar, 694 
Gicnmorc, 105 
Glowworm, 85 
Godiva, 370 
Godolphin, 37 

Godolphm, Arabian. The, 37, 61, 
99, 101, 102. 115, 132, 286, 
289, 322, 535, 537, 637 
Gold Court, 467, 468 
Golden Miller, 463, 464, 466, 467, 
470, 543 

Goldsmith Maid, 117, 396 
Grand Parade, 537, 556 
Greek Bachelor, 377, 378 
Grey Comet, 662 
Greyhound, 117 
Grey leg, 124 
Greylight, 137, 708 
Grey Momus, 119 
Grosse, 632 
Grove HeatherrcSO 
Gustator, 365, 366 
Guy Axworth, 117 

H 

Hackler's Pride, 385 
Hallucination, 121 
Hambletonian, 116, 117 
Hamburg, 107 
Hamburg Belle, 107 
Hannibal, 84 
Hanover, 105, 107, 554 
Happy Johnnie. 395 
Harriett, 331 

Harboro’ Goldfinder, 651 
Harold, 651, 652 
Harun, 141 
Harvester, 117 
Hastings, 549 
Hel, 393 

Herd Uddie, 694 
Hermit, 124, 308, 463 
Herringbone, 370, 538 
Heroic, 122 
Hiawatha, 663 
Hindoo 105 

Histon Draymore 9th, 632 


Hobgoblin, 63, 286 
Holme, 632 
Honest Tom, 650, 651 
Hurrv On. 67, 187, 462, 463, 539 
558, 559, 569, 760 
Hussein, 120 
Hycilia, 497, 500, 549 
Hyperion, 275, 378, 500, 539, 549 
558, 569, 779, 785. 

I 

Iliona, 94 
Incitatus, 79 
Invershin, 374, 375 
Todee, 632 
Isinglass, 372, 555 
Isonomy, 368, 555 
Iroquois, 372, 496-498, 565 

J 

Jalap, 637 
Janus, 99 102 
Jean le Blanc, 37 
Jenny Hewlett, 362 
Jerry M , 458, 469 
Jock, 694 

Justin Morgan, 102 
K 

Kentucky, 104 
Kincsem, 93 
King Pepin, 85 
Kingcraft, 125 
Kismet, 125, 666 
Kara-Kir. 607 

L 

La bon, 664 
Ladas, 463, 561, 562 
Lady Bawn, 567 
Lady Kilcoy, 694 
Lady Phoenix, 694 
Udy R , 395 
Lady Su Yolk, 396 
Lagos, 630 
Leamington, 491 
Leconte, 103 
Le Faineante, 119 
Le Nicham, 380 
Lexington, 103, 104, 106 
Lily Agnes, 544 
Limon, 632 
Lincoln John, 649 
Linen, 632 

Lochinge Ridgeway Rose, 652 

Lampits Mare. 659 

Lomond, 544 

Longfellow, 104 

Long Trek, 661 

Lonsdale, Arabian, The, 99 

Lord Haddo, 662 

Lord Lothian, 665 

Lorna Doone, 651, 652 

Lome, 659, 662 

Lottery, 458, 462 

Lough Ennel, 678 

Lovely Rosa, 353.359 

Loyalist, 118 

Lucifer, 123 

Lucellum, 460 

Luke Blackburn, 105 
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M 

/ 

Mac Gregor, 665 
Maggie, 116, 659 
Magpie, 122 
Maguire, 787 

Mahmoud, 61, 66, 89, 358, 490, 
491. 537 
Maidie, 391 
Mciid of the Mist, 565 
Mancha, lOJ 
Manlred, 122 
Mangosleen, 124 
Mdmbnno, 257, 395, 396 
Manna, 352, 360, 368, 544 
Man O’ War, 109, 491, 500 
Marcel I ub, 6M 
March Viking, 632 
Marcovil, 463 
Marengo, 300, 301 
Marion, 106, 120 

Markham, Arabian, The. 50, 5?. 

286 

Marmotte, 119 
Marquis, 119 
Mar wood Daisy, 680 
Massine, 375, 393 
Matchless, 101 
May Crescent, 468 
May Dew, 694 
McKinney, 396 
Mechtdielmy. 584 
Medley, 102, 550 
Melton, 372 
Mendicant, 538 
Meridian, 91 
Merlin, 134 
Merrylegs, 125 
Merry Tom, 661 
MessaJinc, 632 

Messenger, 102, 103, 116, 257, 395, 
490 

Midday Sun, 360, 370, 371, 378 

Minour, 353 

Miracle, 353 

Misanthrope, 626 

Misnomer, 394 

Miss Agnes, 543, 544 

Miss Honiton, 710 

Miss Rosa, 120 

Miss Woodford, 105 

Modesty, 553 

Modvina, 364 

Moifaa, 329 

Monarque, 88 

Money Maker, 394 

Monica, 637 

Monkey, 99 

Morello, 105 

Morse Code, 466 

Morton’s Traveller, 99 

Mountain Barb, 257 

Mr. Jinks, 546, 556 

Mumtaz Mahal, 61, 535 

Music Hall, 468, 470 

Murphy, 395 

Musket, 127 

My Home, 393 

My Prince, 468 

Myra Gray, 384 

Mystery, 395 

Mystery Star, 391 


N 

Nabob, The, 87 
Napoleon, 632 
Naufel, 116 
Naughty Boy, 119 
Nearco, 83 
Negro, 471, 472 
Nepobcdimaya, 584 
Nercidc, 92 
Nero. 123 
Nestler, 118 
Nicholas Bagshaw, 148 
Night March, 127 
Norbury Mcnestrel, 651 
Norfolk, 106 
N R A , 571 

O 

Oaklcigh, 127 
Oceana. 272 

Ocean Swell, 358, 561, 572 
Olein, 353 

Old Boy Wallace, 661 
Old Clyde, 660 
Old Comet Brown, 711 
Omaha, 496 

Omar Khayyam, 107, 499, 549 
Opal, 124 
Orestes, 365, 366 
Original Shales, 258 
Ormonde, 360, 372, 544, 555, 556, 
572 

Orwell, 363 369 
Othello, 133, 257 
Our Lassie, 544 

P 

Packingion Blind Horse, 648, 650 
Pam, 101 
Pandora, 503 

Papyrus, 351, 353, 496, 499 

Partisan, 271, 272 

Pash, 369, 370 

Pay Up, 562 

Peggy Sure, 710 

Peregrine, 497 

Perplexity, 88, 89 

Persimmon, 353, 372, 463, 572 

Pervach, 584 

Peter Manning, J17 

Peter Pan, 107 

Peter (he Great, 396, 592 

Peytona, 103 

Pharos, 569 

Pmdi, 120 

Pippm, 331 

Planet, 104 

Plucky Liege, 545 

Plum, 119 

Podareen, 132 

Polkan, 598 

Polly, 710 

Pommern, 372, 373, 544 
Popinjay, 362 
Powder, 671 
Precious, 126 
Precipitation, 559 
Premier, 650 
Pretender, 36! 

Pretty Polly, 370, 570 
Prince Llewellyn, 670 


Prince Palatine, 107, 562 
Prince of Wales, 661, 662, 663 
Princess of Wales, 553 
Priscilla Carter, 551 
Proctor Knott, 492 
Prozit, 615 
Pullover, 544 
Pyrois, 85 

0 

Quashed, 369, 370, 420, 500, 552 
Que Allen, 395 
Queen May, 566 

R 

Radium, 559 
Ragotskv, 88, 89 
Rajah, 125 
Ram la, 144 
Red Prince, 327, 462 
Reugny, 460 
Rex, 125 

Reynoldstown, 463, 464, 466, 467 
468, 563 

Rhoda B, 555, 556 
Rhodora, 556 
Ribbon,538 
Riley, 119 
Rising Star, 666 
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